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PREFACE. 


A constpERasLe period has now elapsed during which, 
among the multitude of journals publisht in England, there 
has been none wholly, or even mainly, devoted to classical 
literature. The Museum Criticum came to a close some 
years ago, owing to the removal of the distinguisht persons, 
by whom it had been set on foot and mainly supported, to 
higher stations and more important cares: and its cessation 
was followed before long by that of the Classical Journal. 
Our principal reviews too have for some time altogether 
abandoned the discussion of philological questions, which 
in their earlier numbers were occasionally handled with 
much learning and ingenuity; and when they leave the 
topics of the day to touch upon subjects connected with 
Greece or Rome, they are wont to regard them in a literary 
rather than in a philological point of view: in which course 
no doubt they are perfectly right; for it is only by such 
a mode of treatment that they can hope to interest the great 
body of their readers. Nor have philological pursuits been 
carried on much more vigorously in the other departments 
of our literature. With the exception of one great work 
on ancient chronology, of which, as its author is one of our 
fellow-labourers, we may not speak more distinctly, the mite 
which England has contributed during the five years from 
1825 to 1880 toward the increase of our knowledge concerning 
classical antiquity, is in truth httle more than a mite. A 
number of books indeed have come out designed to facilitate 
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the study of Greek; several grammars, several lexicons, 
most of them translated or abridged from the German: some 
of the most important German. works on ancient history 
and the constitutions of the ancient states have been laid 
before the English reader. But this is pretty nearly all 
that has been done. Yet surely it is not well that this 
should be all: it is not well that we should import all our 
knowledge from abroad, and let our own intellects lie waste. 
Grammars and dictionaries effect very little, if they produce 
nothing more than grammars and dictionaries: and if Niebuhr 
and Miiller and Bockh do not excite some of their readers 
to think and look about Yhem, they might as well have been 
allowed to remain in the obscurity of their native language. 


But we will not deem despondingly of the prospects of 
classical literature in England. True, it has much to con- 
tend against: the cares and anxieties of political life,—the 
imperious calls of business,—the pursuit of mammon, from 
which, when once engaged therein, it is almost impossible 
to fly, and in which we are borne along every moment more 
rapidly and more irresistibly,—the ever encroaching intrusions 
of frivolous society,—the palsying fascination of a frivolous 
literature,—the vanity that debases us into the slaves of 
these and so many other tyrants,—all these and a number 
of other causes are in full action to withdraw us from the 
calm and quiet groves where we might repose under the 
shade of antiquity. Yet strong as these agents are, it is not 
quite impossible to withstand them. Our ancestors have taken 
such good care to lay deep and stable foundations for sound 
learning, and to make classical studies the main element in 
our system of education, that they still retain their place 
in the first rank at our schools and universities; and not a 
few persons leave those universities every year, richly furnisht 
with the knowledge and qualifications requisite to prepare 
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them for becoming accomplisht scholars. A large portion 
of these no doubt soon change their course, and pass away 
On the other side: they enter into some house of greater 
business, and lay out their talents in some more profitable 
fund. But we cherish a hope that there are many who 
through life retain an affection for the studies of their boy- 
_ hood ;:many who will not be unwilling to lend their aid in 
forwarding the knowledge and the love of ancient literature ; 
still more who will take some degree of interest in whatever 
tends to throw light on that literature, and to make us better 
acquainted and more familiar with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Indeed the present year has produced some satis- 
factory proofs that the spirit of philological criticism, if it has 
been dormant, is reawakening amongst us, in Mr Keightley’s 
Mythology, and the History of Rome publisht by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


It is with a view to foster that spirit, and to supply 
it_with the means of expressing itself, that the Philological 
Museum has been undertaken. Many valuable observations 
have been lost, from the want of any mode of communicating 
them to the world: many persons have been deterred by the 
same reason from following out thoughts such as in the 
course of our studies are perpetually suggesting themselves ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, they have wanted suf- 
ficient inducement to do so. The editors of the Philological 
Museum hope that no small number of such persons will 
avail themselves of it, and will be excited by it to prosecute 
and work out their speculations in the various regions of 
philology. Contributions from such as are willing to assist 
them they will thankfully receive: the only qualities they 
think themselves bound to require, are temperance in the 
style, and soundness in the matter. 
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With regard to the range of subjects that they purpose, 
if their yndertaking prospers, to embrace, it is not easy to 
lay down any precise line of demarcation. No inquiry that 
comes under the head of philology, no topic connected 
with it, will be altogether excluded. Their main attention 
will however be directed toward the two colossal edifices 
that stand forth amid the ruins of the ancient world: their 
main object will be, so far as in them lies, and as the kind 
help of their friends will enable them, to illustrate the 
language, the literature, the philosophy, the history, the 
manners, the institutions, the mythology, and the religion 
of Greece and Rome. Biblical criticism will now and then 
be introduced ; and so will dissertations on Oriental literature, 
when they are not, as such things mostly are, either too 
heavy or too light. Occasionally too they hope to give 
biographical accounts of eminent scholars, and of some of 
those remarkable persons, who, about the time of the revival 
of letters, made use of the Latin language as the vehicle 
for conveying their thoughts, and who lived as much in a 
by-gone and imaginary world, as in the every-day world about 
them. Nor will the philology of modern languages be re- 
garded as forbidden ground. In a word, every subject that 
concerns antiquity, and can be treated philologically, comes 
within the compass of the plan which has been laid down 
for the Philological Museum. 

The editors hope to publish three numbers, forming 
a volume, in the course of a year, and are desirous, if pos- 
sible, to bring them out on the first of November, of 
February, and of May. 


J.C. H. 





ON THE NAMES 
OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Waar is the origin and meaning of the names we are 
in the habit of giving to the days of the week? There are 
very few words we so frequently make use of: one or other 
of them is perpetually on our lips: and yet, were such a 
question put to us, we should be at a loss for a clear and 
satisfactory answer. Sunday and Monday, we should say, 
are called after the Sun and Moon; Tuesday after some 
northern god or other; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
after Woden, Thor, and Freya; Saturday after Saturn. If 
the principle which regulated this arrangement, and led to 
the assigning of each day to its particular deity, were demanded, 
we should probably reply, that our ancestors lookt about among 
the personages of the northern mythology for such as nearliest 
corresponded to those gods whose names were given to the 
days of the week in the later Roman calendar. Still two 
questions remain, both of considerable curiosity: how came 
the Romans to arrange those names, which we immediately 
perceive to be the names of what the ancients held to be the 
seven planets, in the particular order adopted? and by what 
analogy were our ancestors guided in the substitution of their 
national gods for the Roman? Both these questions involve 
sundry others, several of which are of no little importance and 
obscurity ; and it may perhaps be impossible to answer them 
with anything like absolute certainty. Still in every province 
of inquiry it is of great use clearly to mark out the boundary 
between knowledge and ignorance, setting forth how much has 
actually been made out, and how much yet remains indeter- 
minate calling for future researches. In the physical sciences 
this is ascertained with a good deal of accuracy; and hence 
they are continually progressive, and far less of the labour 
employed on them is thrown away. But in the various 
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departments of philology there is mostly a lamentable uncer- 
tainty as to what has already been done, and what is still left 
to be done; and owing to this many scholars waste much 
of their time in trying to find out a path over ground that 
has long since been explored and opened. So that no slight 
good would be effected by any one who should carefully 
collect and critically digest the amount of information at 
present possest in any one wide field of philological inves- 
tigation, thereby paving the way for such as come after him 
to get more rapidly to the limits of our present knowledge, 
and pointing out the quarters in which they are to push 
forward in order to enlarge it. If the present article does 
no more than bring together the scattered remarks that may 
be found in divers books concerning its subject, it may still 
not be utterly useless. 

With regard to the former of the two questions proposed 
above we are fortunately enabled to speak with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, by an author whose diligence and sound 
sense raise him far above most of his contemporaries, and to 
a level with many of the good writers of earlier times: and 
though we have but one passage of value treating of the 
point, it is pretty nearly as full as can be wisht. ‘The 
practice of referring the days of the week to the seven stars, 
called planets (says Dion Cassius, xxxviI. 18), arose among 
the Egyptians, and has already spread through every peo- 
ple, though it is not long, so to say, since it began. The 
ancient Greeks, so far as I know, were totally ignorant of 
it: but inasmuch as it is now adopted not only by all other 
nations, but even by the Romans, with whom it is already 
in a manner become a national custom, I shall say a few 
words on the arrangement of the names, and on the princi- 
ples that determined it. Now I have heard two explanations, 
neither of them difficult to be understood, except so far as 
they involve certain speculative notions. For if any one were 
to apply that proportion which is termed dia teccapwv—which 
proportion is moreover held to constitute the groundwork of 
all musical harmony—to those stars among which the whole 
sphere of the heavens is divided, according to the order of 
their revolution, and beginning with the outermost circle, the 
one allotted to Saturn, were to pass over the next two and 
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@ake the lord of the fourth circle, and then passing over 
@wo more to go to the seventh,—if, I say, going round in 
this manner he were to assign the names of the gods pre- 
siding over the several circles to the days of the week in 
succession, he would find that there is a sort of musical 
agreement between those days and the distribution of the 
heavens. This is one of the accounts that is given: the 
other is as follows. Go through the hours of the day and 
night, beginning with the first, and assigning that to Saturn, 
the next to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, 
the fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the 
Moon, according to what the Egyptians regard as the order 
of their orbits, (where Reimar would perhaps have done 
better in retaining ro:avryy, omitting xa’, and reading xata 
Thy takw Tey KUKAwy qv ot 'Arryurrio: ToravThHY vouiCouat) 3 
and having done this again and again till you come to the 
end of the twenty-four hours, you will find that the first 
hour of the following day falls to the Sun. When you 
have gone through the twenty-four hours of that day in the 
same manner, the first hour of the third day will be assigned 
to the Moon: and if you proceed on this plan through the 
remaining days, each will receive its appropriate deity.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, because, added 
to the light it throws on the origin of the names given to 
the days of the week, and on the time of their general re- 
ception, at least in Europe, it is likewise interesting as con- 
taining so early a record of that belief in planetary influences 
which formed such a prominent article in the superstitious 
creed of afterages. In Chaucer’s Knightes Tale, to take a 
single instance, we find a passage in understanding which we 
may be materially aided by the foregoing extract ; and which 
moreover shews that the practice in his time was still to begin 
the day, at least the astrological day, at sunrise. Just before 
the combat, on “the Sunday night or day began to spring, 
although it n’ere not day by houres two, Palamon rose to 
wenden on his pilgrimage to Venus, in hire houre,” (2211— 
2219): that is, according to the calculation explained above, 
the twenty-second hour on the Sunday belonged to the Sun, the 
twenty-third, or the second before sunrise to Venus. On the 
third hour after, that is, the first of the following day, “Up 
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rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie,” and, this being the 
Moon’s hour, went to the temple of Diana. Thus the ex- 
tract from Dion presents us with a striking instance of the 
manner in which the relics of forgotten opinions and extinct 
systems are preserved and embalmed in language: so strange 
indeed are the combinations which sometimes take place in 
it, that we here find the mythology of Scandinavia and the 
astrology of Egypt, or of Chaldea, meeting together in giving 
names to the days of our week, while the link of union be- 
tween them is formed by the mythology of Rome. 

For of the two explanations given by Dion, the second seems 
to carry a greater air of truth with it; and accordingly it is 
adopted by the best and soundest modern scholars, for instance 
by Ideler in his Handbuch der Chronologie, 1. 179, 11. 177, 
and by Lobeck in his Aglaophamus, p. 942: though Politian, 
after quoting Dion’s remarks (Miscell. c. 8), calls them 
festiva nimis et arguta; and though Scaliger and Selden 
were not satisfied with them. Yet this explanation is grounded 
on an opinion which we know from other sources to have 
been prevalent in early times; and when the notion of pla- 
netary ascendency had once been adopted, it was natural 
enough that each day should be named after the lord of its 
first hour. Whereas the arithmetical proportion introduced 
in Dion’s other solution is something totally arbitrary and 
extraneous. It is true, the idea that the motions of the 
planets were regulated by the laws of musical harmony, was 
a favorite tenet with some of the Greek schools of philoso- 
phy; and it was probably by one of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists that this solution was devised: but the coarser nature 
of astrology rendered it much fitter for begetting a set of 
words for popular use. Besides the coincidence between the 
order of the planetary hours and that of the planetary days, 
is at least a sort of presumption that one of the two was 
constructed after the other; which can hardly have been the 
case with the former, depending, as it did, on the order of 
the planets. 

The same objections apply with much greater force to 
the explanation, founded upon certain cabbalistical properties 
of numbers and fantastic mystical analogies, with which Bap- 
tista Egnatius closed his Racemationes, after traversing, as 
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he boasts, the whole field of literature, to the great benefit 
of his readers, in a couple of score of pages. He professes 
to have derived it mainly from a Greek treatise of Maximus 
Planudes; as does Parrhasius, who gives it more briefly, 
Epist. Lx111. But on comparing these two statements with 
the treatise of Lydus de Mensibus, 11. 3-11, it appears that 
Planudes himself must have taken it from that work; from 
which we know that, after the fashion of the Byzantines in 
literature as well as in policy and religion to mistake the 
caput mortuum for the essence, he made a collection of ex- 
tracts; though in the present instance he did not do much 
harm, having ‘little else than what was already a caput mor- 
tuum to deal with. According to this trifling the first day 
was assigned to the Sun, because he stands alone in the 
heavens, and is called Sol, as Cicero says (de Nat. Deor. 
U. 27), quia obscuratis omnibus stellis solus luceat; the second 
Lunae, ut materiet totius auctori, quam materiem Pythago- 
ras dvada vocavit; the sixth Veneri, quod numerus senarius 
ad procreationem accommodatus est, velutt par impar, quo- 
rum hic efficar ad agendum quasi mas est, sille materiae 
vicem praestat, ut foemina. This is a mere sample of ab- 
surdities which in Lydus fill twenty pages; and the main part 
of which he must have drawn from the new Platonists: for 
several of the tenets brought forward he expressly ascribes 
to the Pythagoreans; and the one just cited belonged to the 
same school, as we are told by Proclus on the Parmenides 
(Vol. iv. p. 203. ed. Cousin): 4 efas ‘Adpodirns éeoriv iepa, 
act Mubaryopetwy maices. There is nothing in the world 
that may not be explained in this way, if confounding a ques- 
tion can be called explaining it; and such an explanation 
has the happy elastic property that it would have fitted any 
other arrangement every bit as well as the present: not making 
the slightest attempt to account for, what it is scarcely possible 
should be matter of accident, the symmetrical order in which 
the planetary names occur. 

The last charge cannot be brought against the solution 
suggested by Bede (De Temporum Ratione c. 6, Opp. 11. 65): 
which, supposing, as was probably the case, that he was un- 
acquainted with Dion’s, is ingenious and plausible enough. 
The first day, he says, was consecrated to the Sun, as the 
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greatest luminary; the second to the Moon, as the next 
in size; the third to the planet next in order to the Sun; 
the fourth to that next the Moon; the fifth to that next 
but one to the Sun, and so on. Yet here again the proce- 
dure seems to be totally arbitrary, with still less that could 
have led to it, than to that under Dion’s first method: to 
which it is also inferior from its want of unity, the first two 
names being bestowed on quite a different principle from the 
others. 

To obviate this last objection Selden, who discusses the 
whole subject at great length and with his wonted learning 
and ability, so as very nearly to exhaust all that can be 
said upon it, and who brings forward a modification of Bede's 
hypothesis, supposes that the Sun and Moon were selected 
to head the week from their manifest superiority to the 
other five stars, and that the interval between the Sun and 
Moon as they stood in the heptazonum was taken as the type 
for the arrangement of the rest: De Jure Nat. 111. 21. Of 
all the modern solutions this seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory, and, if we were compelled to abandon Dion’s second, 
might lay claim to be generally received. After all however 
the belief in planetary hours furnishes so natural an occa- 
sion for the assignment of planetary names to days, that, 
unless there be some strong objection to this explanation, one 
feels loth to exchange it for any other: more especially as, 
if astrology be left out of the question, one can hardly see 
why the days of the week should have been thus associated 
with the planets, except because there were seven of each: 
and in that case the regular order would probably have 
been followed. 

A different method of accounting for the deviation from 
this order is suggested by Des-Vignoles, Chronologie de  His- 
toire Sainte, Vol. 11. p. 692. The ancient Egyptian year, ac- 
cording to his notion, consisted of 360 days, that is, of 51 
weeks and three days: so that, if we suppose that in the 
original weeks the planets stood in what was held to be their 
natural order, the same day of the year in seven successive 
years would belong to the planets following each other at 
the interval of a fourth, that is, in the exact order of the 
planetary week. Hence an immovable festival, celebrated 
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in one year on the day of Saturn, would fall the next 
year on the day of the Sun, the next on that of the Moon, 
and so on. Now when the Egyptians reformed their calen- 
dar, and adopted a year of 365 days, he further supposes 
that they retained the planetary cycle by which they had 
been accustomed to denote the succession of their festivals: 
but as the year now consisted of only one day above the 52 
weeks, the planetary cycle which had previously corresponded 
exactly with the hebdomadal, now only corresponded with it 
at the regular interval of a fourth. Of all the explanations 
I have met with, this with all its ingenuity, is the most arti- 
ficial and complicated, and rests on the greatest number of 
indemonstrable assumptions. It has a look too about it which 
leads one to suspect that it was suggested by a recollection 
of the methods adopted by chronologers, to determine the 
time of Easter. Wherever symmetry of this kind prevails, @ 
number of ways may be devised to account for it; and 
every way that enables us to take the first step, will pro- 
bably carry us through all the rest: so that though in many 
cases of complicated problems the aptness of a hypothesis to 
solve them may afford some degree of presumption in favour 
of its truth, it is not so here; and in order to guide our 
judgement concerning such a hypothesis, when we have no 
authentic information, we are bound to consider the likeli- 
hood of the train of thought which it involves. 

If we look at Scaliger’s geometrical explanation in this 
light, we can hardly hesitate to reject it. He supposes (De 
Emendat. Temp. 1. p. 8) that the seven planets were arranged 
in order at equal intervals round n 
a circle, as in the adjoining figure, 
and that seven isoskeles triangles 
were erected on the chords of the 
arcs intercepted between every two. 
In these triangles the star at the ! 
right basal angle is the first star 4' 
of each triangle, that at the vertex 
the second, that at the left basal 
angle the third; and this is the 
order in which they are opposite to 
one another. Thus if we begin with the Sun, the — is 
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opposite to him, Mars to her; the opposite to Mars in the next 
triangle is Mercury; the opposite to Mercury, Jupiter; then 
passing to the third triangle, Venus stands opposite to Jupiter, 
Saturn to Venus: so that, if we take the planets in the order of 
their opposition, we get the exact order in which they stand 
among the days of the week. Now this solution is extremely 
simple and neat; but it leaves us totally at a loss to imagine 
how any people came to hit on such an odd method of giving 
names to the days of the week. In a subsequent passage (p. 
135) Scaliger in support of this explanation, and with a tacit 
reference to Dion, states his belief that the planetary names 
of the days are older than the division of the day into 
twenty-four hours: and in his Prolegomena, p. xtvi, he 
repeats: Ea appellatio longe antiquior horis. Quare non ab 
horis planetariis nomina diebus septimanae imposita, sed po- 
tius superstitio appellationis dierum in horas derivata. 

Now there is always a good deal of risk in controverting 
an assertion made by Scaliger: for he deviates from the prac- 
tice of ordinary scholars, whose wont is to display all their 
forces in front, and who often care little about the strength 
of their line, if they can but make it long enough, filling 
it up not seldom with men of straw, or with such as are sure 
to desert at the first attack: Scaliger frequently keeps his 
main arguments in the background; and many of his con- 
clusions rest not immediately on any express authorities, but 
on profound and subtile combinations of the materials with 
which his boundless learning supplied him. In the present 
instance however the arguments he has put forward are so 
weak, that one is tempted to doubt whether he had any 
much more powerful to back them with. To prove the anti- 
quity of the planetary names for the days of the week, he 
refers to two passages. The first is an oracle given by 
Porphyry in his treatise Ilepi trys e« Noyiwy gidoodias, 
of which so many fragments are found in the Praeparatio 
Evangelica of Eusebius. ‘‘ The gods (says Porphyry in Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. v. 14) frequently make it manifest by foreshewing 
their decrees, that from knowing the conditions under which 
each individual is born they are, if one may so say, consum- 
mate diviners and casters of nativities. Apollo too in an 
oracle has specially enjoined 
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Karigen ‘Epuny, m0" n€)tov KaTa TavTa 

“Huepn yeAtov’ pyvnv 0, STE THaOvE Tupein 

"Haepn, noe K povoy, 70° ‘ebm A gpodirny, 

KAnoeow apBeynros, a as eupe mayiov ox’ apt os, 

Tis extapGoryyou Bacidevs, ov raves icacw* 
and when the hearers said, you mean Ostanes, he added: 

Ka agocpa Kal cad’ €xaotov aei Ocov enTaxipwvnv.” 
Now the meaning of this passage is so obscure, and its age 
so indeterminate, that it is utterly impossible to found any 
historical conclusions upon it. If the days spoken of in the 
first three lines are, as they rather seem to be, and as 
Porphyry, from connecting them with the casting of nati- 
vities, must have understood them to be, those of the week, 
and not those of the month,—of which the fourth was 
consecrated to Hermes, the first and seventh to Apollo, the 
fourth or, according to others, the sixth to Aphrodite (see 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus pp. 430—433)—-one may boldly pro- 
nounce that the oracle is a fabrication of a very recent date. 
The negative evidence against the prevalence of a division 
of time into weeks in ancient Greece is so ample and strong, 
that it may safely be deemed absolutely conclusive: at least 
it would require the most explicit and incontrovertible positive 
evidence to outweigh it. No allusion to anything of the sort 
is to be found in the comic writers, none in the antiquarians: 
though the days of the month consecrated to particular gods 
are often spoken of, no days of the week are ever mentioned 
as in like manner sacred. And we may rely upon it that 
Apollo never ordained what was at variance with all the 
institutions of his worshipers. Besides, if Porphyry’s inter- 
pretation of the latter lines be correct, it must assuredly 
have been in a very late age, if ever, that Apollo recom- 
mended the adoption of Magian rites, and spoke in such 
terms of a Magian: the gods had not such short memories, 
that the attack of Xerxes on the Delphic oracle should soon 
be forgotten. Scaliger says, Baowievs Tis emrapOoryyou means 
Ostanes, king of Babylon; because BaGvAwy has seven letters 
in it. But this is a very forced interpretation of exrapOoy- 
ryos: nor is it apparent in what sense Ostanes could be called 
the king of Babylon. His name indeed at one time was in 
great renown; but our information concerning him is singularly 
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vague. According to Pliny (xxx. 2) “the oldest treatise on 
magic extant in his time was written by Osthanes, who accom- 
panied Xerxes on his expedition into Greece, spreading as it 
were the seeds of divination, and inoculating the world with 
it wherever he went. There is no doubt that he inflamed 
the nations of Greece not merely with a desire but a rage 
for that knowledge.-—The same sect acquired no slight in- 
crease of influence in the time of Alexander the Great from 
a second Osthanes, who was admitted among his companions, 
and unquestionably traverst the whole surface of the earth.” 
Shortly after (xxx. 5) he adds: ‘according to the account 
of Osthanes there are several kinds of magic: for he pro- 
mises to divine by means of water, and of globes, and of 
air, and of the stars, and of lanterns, and of vessels, and 
of axes, and in many other ways, and moreover to procure 
answers from ghosts and demons.” In other places (xxvrrr. 
19, 87, 90) Pliny speaks of certain charms recommended by 
Osthanes, doubtless in the magical treatise just mentioned : 
which may perhaps have been the ‘Oxrdrevyos cited by 
Eusebius at the end of the first book of the Praeparatio 
Evangelica. The same ‘Oxrdarevyos was probably the work 
on the strength of which Cyprian (De Idolorum Vanitate 
p- 226. ed. Baluz.) stated that the chief of the Magians, 
Hostanes, had asserted the invisibility of the true God, and 
that the angels stand around his throne; a statement copied 
from Cyprian by Augustin at the end of his sixth book 
on Baptism against the Donatists: perhaps too Cyprian him- 
self merely took his account from Minucius Felix, who gives 
a similar view of the doctrines inculcated by Osthanes : 
Octavius p. 246. ed. Ouzel. Doubtless too it was from the 
same work that Lutatius (on the Thebais of Statius, 1. 
710) learnt that Mytra was the Persian name for the sun. 
As the ‘Oxrarevyos seems to have been in Greek, it must not 
be carried back beyond the age of Alexander: but it is 
not absolutely impossible that it should have been by the 
person whom Pliny calls the second Osthanes; for the in- 
stances of Manetho and Berosus prove that soon after the 
establishment of the Greek empire over Asia members of the 
Eastern and Egyptian priesthood took to writing in the uni- 
versal language. 
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The other Osthanes from a variety of passages seems to 
have been connected with Democritus. Tatian (Orat. cont. 
Graec. 17) speaks of him as one of the teachers of Demo- 
critus, against whom he exclaims in no very christian lan- 
guage: ‘“ With regard to his sympathies and antipathies what 
shall I say? unless that, according to the old saw, the 
native of Abdera talks like an Abderite, and that, as the 
friend of Hercules who gave name to that city is reported 
to have been devoured by Diomede’s mares, so he, with all his 
boasting of his friend, the Magian Ostanes, will be delivered 
up at the day of judgement to be devoured by eternal fire.” 
From this passage taken along with that of Pliny, it might 
be supposed that Ostanes staid behind at Abdera when Xerxes 
past through it on his flight: for Diogenes Laertius says 
(1x. 34) that Democritus studied under some Magians and 
Chaldeans whom king Xerxes, having been sumptuously en- 
tertained by his father, left with him, and from whom, while 
yet a boy, he learnt theology and astrology. Or Democritus 
may have studied under him during his travels: for Clemens 
(Stromat, 1. 15. p. 357. ed. Potter), who is copied by Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. x. 4), tells us that Democritus visited Babylon, 
and Persia, and Egypt, and that he wrote a book on the 
customs of the Babylonians: Diogenes Laertius too in the 
list of his works mentions a Aoryos Xaddatkos, and a treatise 
wept tTwv ev BaBvron Lepwy YypanuaTwv, that is, probably 
on the arrowheaded character. Syncellus indeed (p. 248) 
positively states that Democritus was initiated by Ostanes, 
the Mede, in Egypt,—-where Diodorus (1. 98) says he spent 
five years,—Ostanes having been sent thither by the Persian 
king to superintend the religious worship; and that he there 
wrote in very obscure language concerning gold, and silver, 
and minerals, and purple, whereupon he was commended by 
Ostanes, for having set forth his art, veiled under a number 
of ingenious enigmas. If the work referred to by Tatian 
was genuine, the question with regard to the age of Ostha- 
nes would be settled: but Suidas, no doubt on the authority 
of some ancient grammarian, says that only two of the works 
ascribed to Democritus were his; and Tatian assuredly was 
not very scrupulous in ascertaining whether the passage al- 
luded to, which moreover after the fashion of his time, he 
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may probably have taken at second or third hand, came from 
a spurious treatise or not. Indeed it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether he had any better authority than the treatise 
entitled Anuoxpirov gvanwa cal pvotixa, of which a very 
curious extract is publisht by Lambecius in his Commentarii 
de Bibliotheca Vindobonensi, Vol. v1. p. 386. In that passage 
Democritus is made to give an account of his calling up his 
master Osthanes from the shades, the latter having died be- 
fore his pupil was fully initiated in all the mysteries of his 
wisdom. The ghost, after declaring it was very difficult for 
him to speak on the matters Democritus wisht to be informed 
of, namely the mode of producing chemical combinations, said: 
My books are in the temple. Much fruitless search was made 
for them; till at length on a great festival, a vast multitude 
being assembled in the temple, one of the pillars burst open, 
and within it was found a volume containing these mystical 
words: 7 gvars ™ guoe TEpTETat, Kain guars TV guow ViKG, 
katy vows tTHv Guow xpatre?. This fragment in the Vienna 
library seems to be an extract from the treatise [lep: oup- 
mwaQewv cat avtimafewv, which is spoken of as the work of 
Bolus of Mendes, by Suidas in the article on his name, and 
by the scholiast of Nicander, Theriac. v. 764: and that this 
is the work alluded to by Tatian is pretty clear from his 
words, wept Tw Kata Anuoxpterov cupraQewy te Kal avTi- 
waQewyv: for the writings of this Bolus, who is sometimes 
called o Annoxpiretos, sometimes o TluOaryopetos, were occa- 
sionally ascribed to Democritus, as appears from Columella, 
111. 5.17, who says that the treatise of Bolus the Mendesian, 
entitled ye:poxunra, was circulated under the false name of 
Democritus: indeed this very work is selected by Vitruvius 
(1x. 3) as the one among the works of Democritus especially 
deserving of admiration; which leads one to suspect that the 
mechanical inventions described in it belonged to an age when 
the arts were more advanced than in that of Democritus: 
and Pliny, who wrote too hastily to exercise much critical 
sagacity, asserts (H. N. xxiv. 102) that the Chirocmeta (for 
this must probably be the true reading) was certainly written 
by Democritus. Hence there is great plausibility in the con- 
jecture that the work wep: avtimaQwv, quoted as a work 
of Democritus by Columella, x1. 3. 64, came also from the 
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pen of Bolus, and was no other than the treatise wept cum- 
waQemv Kai avrimaQewy just spoken of. The same work 
was probably the source from which Syncellus derived his 
above-cited account of Democritus; as also of the similar ac- 
count in the scholia of Synesius on the Quod xai pvorixa, 
where Democritus is in like manner said to have been initi- 
ated by Ostanes at Memphis, and to have diffused his doc- 
trines in four books zrepi nXiou, cai ceAnvys, kat AlOwy, Kat 
wopdupas: these books are evidently the same with the four 
spoken of by Syncellus, repi ypucov, Kai apyupou, cai AiOwy, 
kai wopdupas* only Synesius uses the Sun and Moon as the 
astrological names for the metals, gold and silver. Bolus, as 
an Egyptian, might be easily led to make his own country 
the scene where Democritus was initiated by Ostanes. Is it 
by a slip of memory that Pliny (xxx. 2) says that Demo- 
critus Dardanum e Phoenice illustravit, voluminibus Dar- 
dani in sepulcrum ejus petitis, suis vero ex disciplina ejus 
editis? or is this story a duplicate of the other, with dif- 
ferent names? 

Laertius in another place, Procem. 2, says that the Magians 
were founded by Zoroaster, after whom came a numerous series 
of them, the Ostane, the Astrapsychi, the Gobrye, the Pazate, 
down to the overthrow of Persia by Alexander. These words 
no more imply that there were a number of Ostane, than that 
there were several Magians called Astrapsychus: the use of the 
plural is merely an idiom, as in the passage explained by 
Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. Vol. 11. note 11. As to the article in 
Suidas on 'Oorava:t, which seems to assert that the name 
was a generic one given to the Magians, it is evidently 
founded, as Kuster remarks, on a misunderstanding of the 
last-cited passage of Laertius. Else it might be conjectured 
that the Ostanz were one of the houses or -yevy of the Ma- 
gians, such as Strabo, xvi. 1. 6, tells us there were among 
the Chaldean astronomers. Under ’Agrpovouia Suidas again 
speaks of Ostanes, saying that astronomy was first invented 
among the Babylonians, by Zoroaster, after whom came Osta- 
nes. Apuleius likewise, in two places of his Apology, pp. 449, 
544, mentions Ostanes; in the one along with Epimenides, 
Orpheus, and Pythagoras; in the other along with Zoro- 
aster: and ‘Tertullian (De Anima c. 57) classes him with 
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Typhon, Dardanus, Damigeron, Nectabis, and Berenice. From 
all these passages it appears probable, notwithstanding the 
confusion that was perpetually made between the Magians, 
properly so called, and the Chaldeans, that Ostanes belonged 
to the former body. At all events there is no trace of anything 
that could have led Apollo to call him king of Babylon: 
though it is true the political power of both classes was very 
great; as is proved for instance by the Magian usurpation 
at the end of the reign of Cambyses, and by the extract 
from Berosus in Josephus (against Apion, 1. 19) stating that 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was in Egypt at his father’s death, on 
his return to Babylon took the management of affairs, which 
had been administered in the interval by the Chaldeans, and 
that he received the kingdom which had been preserved for 
him by the chief of their body. 

Selden (De Jur. Nat. 111. 19) would render rys emra- 
‘POoryryov either, understanding cuudwvias, the seven-toned con- 
cert with reference to the music of the spheres, or, understanding 
avons, or NéeEews, Or TeAcTHS, the seven-voiced prayer or ritual, 
the prayer or ritual repeated seven times, in going through the 
cycle of the planets, Of these two meanings the former seems 
the most likely to have been intended by the persons who ap- 
plied this expression to Ostanes. In ancient Greece however 
ays errapboyyou BactAevs would no doubt have been Apollo 
himself, the king of the seven-stringed lyre. Thus Creusa in 
the Ion, 881, addresses him: w ras errapOoyyou méATo 
Ki@apas évorav. And thus the chorus in the Iphigenia at 
Tauri, 1128, describe him: ‘O PoiBos 0 o uavtis EXcow KeAacop 
€mTatovouv Avpas. In the Homeric hymn to Mercury too the 
lyre with which Apollo is appeased, is described as having seven 
strings: v.51. So that if the words, ris errapbory’y ou Bact- 
Aevs, Were ever used in an oracle delivered by Apollo, there 
can be little question that the god would thereby have desig- 
nated himself; and in early times they would have been under- 
stood of the lyre, in later of the planetary music; just as the 
seven-stringed lyre was interpreted into a symbol of the seven 
planets: see the scholiast on the Phenomena of Aratus, v. 259; 
Philo, Vol. 1. p.29; Macrobius Saturn. 1. 19. Assuredly one 
of the last thoughts such a description would have suggested to 
a Greek, would have been that the god was speaking of Ostanes. 
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If there were any truth in the story, and the oracle was ever 
uttered, the last line, supposing the common text right, would 
merely have enforced the meaning of the preceding one: the 
king of the seven-toned lyre, he whom all men know to be 
powerfully and always on all occasions a god, having a 
sevenfold voice. But the compound ewraximwyny is con- 
trary to all the analogy of the language: the adverbs re- 
Tpaxis, wevTaxis, efaxts, emTaxis, oxTaxts, Never appear in 
composition except along with yidro: and pupior Accordingly 
the right reading must probably be the one adopted by Selden, 
ewTaKt Pwvery,—not erraxipwverv, as it is inserted in the 
London edition of Stevens ;—and so we would be connect- 
ed with xdyiCev, and the object of the verse would seem to 
be to urge the invoking each god seven times, perhaps in 
the cycle of the week. At_all events however the meaning 
and the age of this oracle, and even its authenticity, are far 
too uncertain for any warrantable conclusion to be grounded 
upon it. 

Scaliger’s second authority for the antiquity of the pla- 
netary days is a passage quoted by Tzetzes on Hesiod, Op. 
et Di. 763, and ascribed by him to Orpheus: this passage 
Scaliger writes: 

IIlpwra mev et T pwr evi nuart paiverat “Apns, 

Myvn 0 es 7 “Apny emiTeAAETal, tayeEo Ay Eprywy ° 
adding that it was a vulgar belief that each of the planets 
became visible on its own day, Mars for instance on every 
Tuesday; and that the poet’s advice is, if the new moon 
fall on the day of Mars, abstain from work. Now as not 
a week could pass without abundantly refuting such a super- 
stition, one can hardly believe that it ever prevailed; nor 
has Scaliger adduced any evidence of it. In the next place 
the age of these lines is not much better determined than 
that of the others. Scaliger indeed (de Emend. Temp. p. 10) 
ascribes them to Onomacritus, on the authority of Suidas, 
who says that Onomacritus wrote the Orphic TeAerai, a poem 
however of a totaily different kind; and probably on that of 
Tatian, who in bis oration against the Greeks, near the end, 
says that the poems attributed to Orpheus were reported to 
have been composed by Onomacritus; of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who tells us (Strom. 1. p. 397) that Onomacritus was reported to 
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be the author of the poems ascribed to Orpheus, and of the 
oracles ascribed to Musseus; and of Sextus Empiricus, who 
quotes Onomacritus ev trois ‘Opdixors: Pyrrh. Hyp. 111. 30, 
Cont. Math. 1x. 361. On the strength of these passages it used 
to be assumed that all the poems handed down to us under the 
name of Orpheus were the work of Onomacritus: but this con- 
clusion was somewhat premature. Sextus Empiricus may per- 
haps be right with regard to the particular passage he was 
alluding to; though Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 386) refers it 
to the Tprayuot, said to be by Ion Chius: but Tatian was 
not a man of learning or critical discrimination; and was 
speaking vaguely, with no other object than that of denying 
the genuineness and great antiquity of the Orphic poems: 
provided they were brought down to the literary age of 
Greece, he did not care who was the author. Nor is it con- 
ceivable that with such a number of literary impostors, and 
such strong temptations to foist poems on Orpheus, Onoma- 
critus should have been the only person who ever bethought 
himself of doing so. Besides from the more explicit passage 
in Clemens which follows the one quoted above, and from 
Suidas, we learn a number of names of persons who had 
forged Orphic poems; and Clemens imputes nothing to Ono- 
macritus but the Xpyopoi, Suidas only the Xpyouoi and the 
TeAeral. At present it is pretty well agreed upon by scholars, 
that among our Orphic poems there is nothing, unless pos- 
sibly at the utmost a fragment or two, that can have come 
from Onomacritus. ‘The Argonautics Hermann maintains on 
very strong grounds, though the point is still controverted, 
cannot have been earlier than the fourth century of our era: 
and Niebuhr, who never expresses an opinion without having 
well weighed it, brings them down to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury: Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. note 50. The AcOcxa are referred 
by Tyrwhitt to the age of Constantine, by Ruhnken and 
Hermann to that of Domitian. With regard to the poem 
quoted by Tzetzes, containing the verses in question, Wesse- 
ling in his Probabilia, c. 17, on discovering that most of the 
extracts made from it by Tzetzes were to be found in a poem 
Tlepi xatapywv by Maximus, the tutor of Julian, and on ob- 
serving that neither Varro nor Columella, neither Pliny nor 
any other ancient writer, with the single exception of this 
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late and blundering grammarian, ever speaks of any Orphic 
poem on agriculture, started a very plausible conjecture, that 
the only ground for supposing that such a poem ever existed 
was a mistake of Tzetzes in fathering the work of Maximus 
on Orpheus. Tyrwhitt, who, as well as Hermann, embraces 
this opinion, has suggested an ingenious method of accounting 
for Tzetzes falling into such an errour in the preface to the 
A:Oxa, note 7. Else if we suppose that the whole poem was 
addrest either to a real or a fictitious Musseus, as we see the 
Orphic ‘Huépa: were from the first lines of them quoted by 
Tzetzes in the introduction to his commentary on Hesiod, 
this would have been amply enough to mislead Tzetzes, and 
more than he had to induce him to ascribe the A:Oia to 
Orpheus: the origin of which misnomer Tyrwhitt, apparently 
with reason, imputes to the same grammarian. The beginning 
of the poem epi xatapywv is wanting in our copy of it, so 
that we know not to whom it was inscribed; but there are 
several passages in which the poet addresses some real or ima- 
ginary friend. Lobeck indeed in the Aglaophamus, pp. 421— 
424, brings forward some very subtile arguments against 
Tyrwhitt: but he is forced to assume that Maximus incor- 
porated large passages of the Orphic poem without altering 
a word; and there is not the slightest apparent difference of 
style between such parts and the rest to warrant so impro- 
bable a supposition: so that in fact there would be less ha- 
zard in supposing with Ruhnken that the poem wepi xarapywv 
is erroneously attributed to Maximus, and belongs to the 
Alexandrian age. Nor does Lobeck succeed in getting over 
the difficulty that no such work is mentioned either in the 
lists of the Orphic poems—which, if it stood alone, would 
not be of much weight—or by any of the ancient writers on 
agriculture; though if Varro or Pliny had ever heard of such 
an Orphic poem, which was not a notorious forgery, he 
would assuredly have named it by the side of Hesiod. 

But whatever may be the age of these lines—and even 
Lobeck, p. 426, calls the “Epya and ‘Hyuepat omnium re- 
centissima,—in no case can any legitimate inference be drawn 
from them as to the antiquity of the planetary days. Scali- 
ger, in order to put his meaning into the words, is forced not 
only to coax the text a little, but to fabricate an unheard 
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of and almost unimaginable superstition : and besides, as Selden 
remarks, 111. 19, there is not a syllable in the words about 
the day of Mars: it is not a saying like our proverb, 4 
Saturday's moon, If it come once in seven years, comes once 
too soon: even as Scaliger writes the words, they only mean, 
tf Mars appear on the first day of the month, and the 
Moon rise in conjunction with Mars, abstain from work. 
But on looking closely at the whole passage one may pretty 
nearly satisfy oneself that Mars is a mere intruder into it, 
and has no sort of business there. The note of Tzetzes is 
on the line where Hesiod charges the husbandman to observe 
the days of the lunar month, several of which were supposed 
to have peculiar qualities attacht to them: he says nothing 
about any conjunction of the Moon with particular planets: 
nor does Tzetzes in the remarks with which he introduces 
his quotation: and the four lines that follow the two ad- 
duced by Scaliger, shew that the poet in this place was not 
thinking of any such conjunction, but merely describing the 
gradual growth of the Moon day by day. This is still more 
certain if Scaliger be right, as he appears to be, in placing 
these lines (de Emend. Temp. p. 10) at the beginning of the 
‘Hyueépa, immediately after the invocation. In other places 
indeed Tzetzes, on vv. 568 and 778, commends Orpheus for 
not talking barely of the phases of the Moon, but, in a more 
scientific and profitable manner, of her conjunction with the 
planets and with the signs of the zodiac; a description agree. 
ing exactly with the poem zepi carapxwv: it was natural how- 
ever that the whole should be preceded by some general lines 
about the appearances of the Moon. And such is the case, 
if the lines in question be written as I believe they should be: 

Tpwrov méev rpwrw evi nuate haiver apain 

Myvn, or éorepin (or exrepinv) ercrédAeTat” ioyeo 0 epryew. 

Tyvde 8 ap ekavicaca dvow dixépwy avacaiver. 

Aurap emnv tplrov nuap amompobev neXlouo, 

Taow emyOoviows: dutooropov arin adxns. 

Terpad: 3 av€ouevn ToAugeryyea Napwraca Teivet. 
[Tpwroy in the first line is the common reading. [, which is 
here left out, was an insertion made by Scaliger. At the end 
of the first line one manuscript reads daivera: dpons, and at 
the beginning of the next line two manuscripts have unvy wor 
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dppnv: Trincavelli gives Qaiverat apsos Myvyy dor apeiv. 
Hence Lobeck _ Suggests that the true reading is paiver 
apain Mnvn, or eis Apny extteAXera. But perhaps the se- 
cond mention of Mars should be got rid of as well as the 
first: and the various readings incline one to conjecture that 
€orrepin or eomepinv is the right word. If the grammari- 
ans were correct, at least in the sense usually assigned to them, 
ewtreAAcra: ought to be avareAXera. E grammaticorum 
canone, says Schefer on Apollonius Rhodius, Vol. 11. p. 286, 
de sole et luna dicitur avatédXew, de ceteris sideribus em- 
TeAXew. But here, as in numberless other instances when 
trying to draw distinctions between homonymous words, peo- 
ple have been misled by fixing their attention on something 
that was merely accidental: everybody likes to have a rule, 
to save himself the trouble of thinking; but few like taking the 
trouble of thinking, in order to get at the rule. Yet, though 
in course of time distinctions seemingly arbitrary establish 
themselves in language, when we can trace them to their source 
we always find there was some ground for them. This ground 
in the present instance seems to have been, that avaTroAy meant 
the coming up, the rising, ervrody the coming upon, or com- 
ing forth. Phrynichus, to whom Scheefer refers, seems to mean 
the same thing, though he does not express it quite clearly: 
avaredXew (he says) is applied to the Sun, ewereAAery to Sirius 
or Orion, or any other stars that do not revolve in like manner 
with the Sun and Moon. Thus Sophocles, to take a single 
instance, speaks of the misfortunes which come, at wey av 
aeNiov dvonav, at &0 avaréAAovTos: Oed. Col. 1246. In 
the Philoctetes too, v. 1138, I can hardly help thinking that 
he used the word in the same sense, and that Gedike is right 
in his very slight alteration of mupt an airy pwr into pupia T 
aicypwv avaTedrovd,, da ep nuiv kax Eunoar ‘Odvaceus, 
or whatever the last word ought to be: though I would not 
interpret avaréAAovO' actively, but pretty nearly as Gernhard 
does, and a thousand disgraceful things arising from the 
evils which Ulysses has devised against me. From this sense 
of avatedXew, avaToryn came to be used by itself for sunrise, 
and then for the East: whence Anatolia became the name of 
a country, analogous to the Lerant and Hesperia. "EaceroAn 
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on the other hand may be exemplified by the description of 
Hippomedon’s shield in the Phcenisse, 1130-1134. 
eXwv ONMeLov Ev Meow TAKE 

OTiKTOIs TavorTny Onpaciw dedopxora, 

TA MEV OY AcTPWY ETtTOAaICW OupaTa 

Brérovra, Ta dé KpyrrovtTa Suvovrwy pera, 

ws Uarepov Oavovros cicopay mapny. 
The last of these lines, Valekener says, is so silly that it 
must be spurious. Yet a little after he reprehends Euripi- 
des for making the messenger describe what he could not 
possibly have seen. This is the very reason why the poet 
added the last line: and such was probably Porson’s feeling, 
who pronounces it to be perfectly genuine. The preceding 
lines however have some little difficulty; not indeed on ac- 
count of the construction, at which Matthie halts, and which 
he thinks tends to shew that they are spurious: for there is 
no reason why (Aerovra and xpurrovra should not agree 
with wavorrnv, Argus being represented as seeing with half 
his eyes, and closing the other half. But it is not equally 
clear why he should have his eyes open on one side, as 
the words seem to imply, in the eastern region, where 
all the stars are shining, and should close them on the 
other side, in the western region, where they are fading 
away. Unless the poet intended Argus to be a symbol, as 
he was often taken to be, of the heavens—and such a sym- 
bolical meaning would not only be out of keeping with the 
rest of the passage, in which there is great spirit, but would 
introduce the symbol very awkwardly by the side of the thing 
symbolized—it would seem as if he had been guilty of a 
logical inaccuracy, and forgot that it was not at different 
times, but at the same time, that Argus according to the legend 
had half his eyes open and the other half closed. If so, this 
is only another instance of the way in which even great poets 
have often tript in describing imaginary works of art: for 
very few men have an imagination sufficiently vivid to em- 
brace all the nice details and conditions belonging to such 
things. Be this however as it may, the emro\ai acrpwy in 
this passage is the coming forth of the stars, the poet de- 
scribmg that as taking place, which the artist must portray 
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in its fulfilment: for the one represents the action, the other 
the act. In another line of the same play, 514, all the recent 
editors follow Valckener in reading dorpwv av €ADou’ aibepos 
pos avto\as, on the sole authority of Stobsus; though all 
the manuscripts of Euripides, and all those of Plutarch with 
a doubtful exception, give Alov apos avroAas, OF avaroXas. 
Yet I would go to the place where the Sun (or the star 
of the Sun) rises, has a clear definite meaning. But what 
is the meaning of J would go to the place where the stars 
of heaven rise? Does it mean I would go up to the 
heavens? if so, it is very awkwardly exprest, and the word 
ought then to be emrodas. Yet nobody would say, J would 
go to the place where the stars rise, merely meaning the same 
thing as where the Sum rises. Besides aifépos is a totally 
idle word: but dorpwy nAlov is not an idle pleonasm; for 
mAiov mpos avroAas, if it stood alone, would merely mean 
toward the east, as in the Prometheus 709. Not however that 
avaro\y could not be applied to a star: we find it so used 
by Eschylus, where Promethus says, 456, that men had no cer- 
tain marks whereby to anticipate the return of the seasons, until 
he taught them avrodas acrpwy—tras Te dvoxplrous dvcets* 
that is, not the nightly appearance and disappearance of the 
stars, but their heliacal rising and setting: a branch of know- 
ledge the importance of which to the ancients may be seen 
from all their books upon agriculture, whether in prose or verse ; 
for the husbandman’s calendar in those times was not written 
on paper but on the sky. The same phrase is also used in 
the Agamemnon, v. 7: for that line is most assuredly genu- 
ine; though Valckener is followed by Porson and many of 
the subsequent editors in rejecting it as spurious; because 
forsooth it does not occur in Achilles Tatius: but neither 
does all the rest of the play. That line is almost indispen- 
sable to make sense of the passage in which it stands, though 
the words will construe very well without it; and critics sel- 
dom look beyond this. Schutzes interpretation, at which 
Butler exclaims quam splendide, makes Eschylus talk non- 
sense: for it is little better, to bring in the guard saying that 
by watching for a whole year he had become acquainted with 
the Sun and Moon, to which he can hardly have been quite 
a stranger before. Nor is there a word about his having 
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become familiar with the various aspects of the Sun and Moon 
at different seasons of the year: such a thought would put 
meaning into the passage, but would have the minute fea- 
tures of modern, rather than the grand ones of ancient poe- 
try, least of all those of the simple Hebraic sublimity of Es- 
chylus. Nor again do these lines contain any allusion to the 
astral influences on events or on diseases: it is singular that, 
though Stanley compares this passage with that in the Pro- 
metheus, so many of our modern commentators should have 
missed its obvious meaning. The seventh line contains no 
repetition of the fourth: the guard says that by his long 
watch he has become acquainted with the host of the nightly 
heavens, and with those bright powers that bring summer 
and winter to mortals, those stars that shine forth in the 
sky, with the seasons of their setting and of their rising. 
Even Humboldt, who renders the last words by andrer neu 
Entstehn, does not seem to have understood them quite clearly : 
Wellauer, who, though he retains the seventh line, puts a 
colon after the sixth, evidently did not: but they are rightly 
rendered by Hermann, Opusc. 11. 78. For the husbandman 
and mariner were not the only persons to whom these stars 
were objects of interest: those who had a nightly watch de- 
termined the hour of the night by observing them: as may 
be seen, not to go beyond the sphere of Greek tragedy, from 
the Rhesus, 527-536: 
Xopeur. a. (3. Tivos a pudaka ; ; tis apelBec 

Tav euay; mpwra 

dvera: onucia’ Kat emTamopot 

Trerades » aiBe pean * wéca © aieros ovpavov To- 

Tara. 

Xopevr. vy’. é. erypeabe, Ti peAXNETE; KoLTAY 

érypeaGe mpos uaxav. 
Xopeur. €&. 9. ou evacerTe mnvacos aty\av; 

aws on méXas aws 

ryiryverat* kai tls mpo Souwy Ode ty eo Tiv aoTnp; 
In dividing these lines between divers personages of the chorus, 
I have followed Hermann (Opusc. 111. 805); who has infused 
new life into a number of passages in the Greek tragedies 
by a similar process. In the recent editions, by Matthier 
and the two Dindorfs, the stop after onneca in the third line 
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is omitted, without even the substitution of a comma for it: 
hereby the sense of the whole passage is perverted, and the 
poet is made to say that the Pleiads are setting when the Eagle 
is in the middle of the heavens. Now this is directly con- 
trary to the truth, and to the real meaning of the poet; who 
describes the Moon as just rising, the dawn as coming on, 
the first constellations as setting or fading away, the Eagle 
as soaring in mid heaven, and the sevenfold Pleiads as 
having just mounted above the horizon. A:Oépar is not 
an epithet, but the predicate, and is rightly rendered by 
Musgrave: the Pleiads are in the sky. The position of the 
constellations is clearly explained by Scaliger in his preface to 
Manilius, p. 4, and by Milton in Barneses note. Scaliger has 
also shewn how well this description corresponds with the - 
period of the taking of Troy as assigned by the Greek chro- 
nologers: which affords a strong confirmation of Hermann’s 
opinion that the Rhesus was written by an Alexandrian poet. 
The meaning of this passage having been so fully pointed out, 
it is surprising that such excellent scholars as Matthie and 
the Dindorfs should have overlookt it: but this is only a fresh 
instance of the gross errours into which such as take hold of 
philology by a single branch are perpetually liable to fall. 
In the latter lines of the foregoing passage aws must mean 
the morningstar: the morningstar is already at hand: nay, 
what is this star here (or is not this he) before the house? 
There is not the slightest need of Hermann’s alteration—«ai 
TLS TpopLoAcov ALY y cot acTnp. In wpouodwv indeed there 
is no harm: but his other change destroys the spirit of 
the passage. In another passage of a similar purport at the 
beginning of the Iphigenia in Aulis difficulties have been 
raised by modern critics, though the chief part of it is 
clear enough. When the old servant comes out at Agamem- 
non’s summons, the following dialogue takes place: 
Ay. Tis wor ap agrnp dde mopQuever ; 
pec. eipios, eyyus THs EwTamopou 
Tl\erados Goowv, ETt meconpns. 
Ay: Ovxovy POoryyos y ovr’ opviBwy 
ovre Oadacons’ atyai 0 avepwy 
rovoe kat Evptrov éxovow. 
Here Bremi (Philologische Beytreege aus der Schweiz, p. 212) 
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says the poet, as the common text runs, is guilty of a gross 
absurdity, in making Agamemnon ask the old man what star 
such a one is, as if the lord could be ignorant of what the 
servant knew: this absurdity however is not a whit greater 
than for a prince to ask his gardener the name of a plant. 
The old man, who, we are to suppose, had kept watch 
in his time, had thereby become acquainted with the face of the 
heavens, and knew aorépas drav POivwow, avToAas Te Tw. 
But Agamemnon had never had occasion to study astronomy 
in this way: perhaps however Bremi supposed that his tutor 
or his schoolmaster must of course have taken care to see him 
duly grounded in all the elements of science. He further 
complains that, after Agamemnon has promist the old man 
to tell him some matter of importance, he begins with asking 
the simple question, What star is that? This however only 
proves that Bremi must quite misunderstand the whole passage, 
the beauty of which consists in the representation of Agamem- 
non’s wavering purpose, of his inability to make up his mind 
and reluctance to take a decisive step, distracted as he is by 
the conflicting calls of his duty as a general and his affection 
as a father. Nothing can be truer to nature than an idle 
question of this sort, when there is a great load on the heart 
which it longs but fears to cast off. Besides this question 
answers the purpose of letting us know the season of the night 
at which the unhappy father is wandering about disturbed 
by sleepless cares: for the word neoonpns, as Matthie remarks, 
indicates that it is midnight. Agamemnon’s answer too, to 
which Bremi likewise objects, is perfectly appropriate, as 
marking the contrast between the quiet of all without and the 
disquietude of all within, at the same time that he naturally 
follows the train of thought by which he is trying for the 
moment to escape from his distress. Ovxovy means therefore, 
accordingly, there is no sound, and is better suited to the 
context than ov ayy: for there is no contrast, but a correspon- 
dence, between the stillness of the night and the midnight hour. 
Nor is Bremi much more fortunate in his conjecture that all 
the lines quoted above are a continuous soliloquy, and that 
Agamemnon, being alone, lifts up his eyes to heaven, as every- 
body does when alone beneath the starry sky, and after asking 
himself What star can that be? indulges in reflexions, very 
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much as Werther might have done, about the stillness and 
calmness of the night. Such sentimental soliloquies are 
totally alien from the whole spirit of ancient poetry, as 
Hermann and Matthize have also remarkt: though the latter 
seems to fancy there is force in some of Bremi’s objections. 
Bremi however makes one suggestion in which there is a good 
deal of plausibility. Scaliger, in his preface to Manilius (p. 5), 
after quoting the second and third lines asks, how came Euri- 
pides not to consult his own eyes, ut posset videre quantum 
intervallum sit inter Sirtum et Ursam majorem? The last 
two words must apparently be a slip of the pen: the difficulty 
however which Scaliger felt, how Euripides could speak of 
Sirius as near the Pleiads, has also been felt by others: and 
Musgrave tries to get over it by his usual resource of a 
rash and unwarrantable conjecture, substituting [Irwxados, 
that is, the Hare, for [Xeados. Bremi produces authority 
to shew that the Dogstar was not the only star to which the 
ancient Greeks gave the name of Zeipsos, and he thinks it 
probable the star here meant may be Aldebaran. This sup- 
position is a little confirmed by one of the Arabic names of 
Aldebaran, Hhédi el-nedschm, the driver of the Pleiads: see 
Ideler Untersuchungen iiber die Sternnamen, p 137. Perhaps 
however one is hardly justified in expecting accuracy in such 
matters from a poet in the age of Euripides, when scarcely 
more than half a dozen constellations seem to have had popular 
names: and as both the Pleiads and Sirius were usually men- 
tioned along with Orion (see Hesiod Op. et Di. 607, 617), it 
is not very surprising that they should here be brought into 
immediate juxtaposition. 

In a fragment of the Melanippe of Euripides (111. Matth.) 
quoted by Clemens and Cyril, the dvrohai or émavrohai ag- 
Tépwy are again spoken of, in an account of Hippo, 

n mpwra ev TQ Geia TpovmavrevaaTo 

Xpnonoice cadeow acTEpw €mT avroXais. 
This passage is so mutilate that one cannot make out what 
the Qeia were which she foretold: the word ypyouos might 
seem to imply that they were something more than the mere 
phenomena of nature; but both Cyril and Clemens refer the 
Imes to natural philosophy ; so that they probably only relate 
to the art of foretelling the weather from the heliacal rising 
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of the stars. Such, so well-defined and well-grounded, being 
the usage of the tragedians with regard to the avaroXai 
aotpwy, it is rather singular that a different distinction should 
have become the prevalent one. Yet Geminus (c. 11) says 
that the avarvAy of a star was its daily rising, the emroAn 
its annual or heliacal rising. The reason was probably, that 
when the daily revolution of the stars became a matter of 
consideration, which it is not to poetry, not being sufficiently 
palpable and immediate, but requiring continuous observation 
to perceive it, avare\Xew came into use, and properly so, for 
the daily rising of the stars above the horizon: see for instance 
Aratus, Phenom. 534, 540, 556, 560, 564, 569. But it was 
of great importance for scientific accuracy to have distinct 
words for the two phenomena; and the ew:roAy in the sense 
before spoken of being a thing about which science did not 
concern itself, that word was appropriated to the heliacal rising. 
That it bore this sense very early, appears from Thucydides, 
11.78; and in the treatise of Hippocrates on diet, 111.4, it 
occurs a number of times; though this usage was not fixt 
till late: in the Platonic Epinomis, p. 990, we find dvopas 
te xat avatodas. Nay in early times em:redAouat seems to 
have been the general word for the rising of all the heavenly 
bodies: not only does Hesiod (Op. et Di. 381, 565) apply it 
to the heliacal rising of the Pleiads and Arcturus; but in the 
Homeric hymn to Mercury, 371, we find »eAtoto veoy ertred- 
Aouevoro: unless this is to be rendered, the sun being newly 
above the horizon. To return after this long digression, which 
however is not altogether alien from the subject of this inquiry, 
emtreAXeTat in the Orphic line, as applied to the new moon, 
is used with perfect propriety: for she does not rise above the 
horizon, but comes out of the sky in the west, eomepin. In 
the third line the texts vary between Tyvde yap e€avucaca, 
and Tyvde mapetavucaca: but yap seems to be quite out of 
place; the true reading might be either ryvde 5 ap eavucuca, 
or THy de wapetavucaca. The word dixépwy evidently alludes 
to the expression sooyos povoxepws, which Proclus on the 
Works and Days, 767, says was a name given by Orpheus 
to the month on the newmoon. 

The examination of these two passages has taken up some 
time. But it is a mark of deference due to the prince of 
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critics, not to reject any opinion of his, more especially 
one delivered so repeatedly and with such confidence, and 
belonging to a subject which was his more immediate pro- 
vince, without patiently weighing the grounds of it. Every 
sciolist in these days may now and then detect Scaliger in 
errour; but scholars will feel no pride in doing so: they will 
perceive that, when he went wrong, it was because he had to 
make a way through a thick interminable forest, hardly any 
part of which had yet been cleared: and they will turn from 
this subject to the vast stores of knowledge and thought 
treasured up in his various writings, above all in his great 
masterworks on chronology : they will be filled with admiration 
at finding how much he achieved with his scanty means; 
and their own experience will convince them that Scaliger’s 
mistakes are often far more instructive than other men’s correct- 
nesses. With regard to the present point it is manifest that the 
natural and inevitable tendency of scholars on their first entrance 
into the field of ancient literature was to regard everything as 
that which it profest to be: children are always ready to take 
on trust, and scepticism is the slow growth of a late age. It 
is astonishing what Scaliger effected by comparing authorities 
and thus extracting truth from them: but the art of cross- 
examining witnesses was only in its infancy ; indeed he himself 
is almost the first person who made any extensive application 
of it: and hardly anybody dreamt of questioning that the 
witnesses were really what they gave themselves out to be. 
It was not till Bentley put forth his masterly model of such 
inquiries, that this higher sort of criticism, as the Germans 
call it, was pursued with any degree of boldness: and it is only 
since Wolf employed it with such %rilliant success in his 
analysis of the Homeric poems, that scholars have learnt 
to follow the same path unshrinkingly, to look not only at the 
letter but behind it, and from an author’s words to elicit 
a meaning which he never meant to put into them. 

As the passages quoted by Scaliger are inefficient to prove 
the great antiquity of the planetary days, let us return to 
Dion’s opposite assertion, that the use of these names began 
not long before his time, and let us see how far it is borne 
out by such evidence as remains. If we restrict bis words, 
as we justifiably may — indeed we are hardly warranted in 
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stretching them further—to the spread of those names through 
Europe, they agree perfectly with all that we find in other 
writers. The antiquity of the planetary days in Egypt and 
Assyria seems to lie beyond the reach of our inquiries: but 
the currency of their names in the Roman empire arose no 
doubt from the connexion of the Romans with Egypt, and was 
probably promoted by the influence which the Egyptians, or at 
least the Alexandrians, exercised on the reformation of a 
calendar under Julius Cesar. 

In the earliest passages in which we find mention of a 
planetary day, it is always in connexion with the Jewish 
sabbath; which seems to have been known by the name of 
Saturn’s day some time before the others were by theirs: for 
though it is true, there might be more frequent occasion for 
books to speak of Saturn’s day than any other, some passages 
seem to imply that the Romans were more familiar with it. 
The oldest unquestioned mention of a planetary day hitherto 
alledged is where Tibullus is speaking of the excuses he 
devised to defer his leaving his Delia: 1. 3,17: 

Aut ego sum causatus aves, aut omina dira, 
Saturni aut sacram me tenulsse diem. 
From which passage, compared with Ovid, Ars Amand. 1. 415, 
Remed. Am. 220, it appears that the Romans had already 
imbibed some of the Jewish notions touching the sabbath. 
Ideler (Chronologie, 11. 178) suggests that they may perhaps 
have been led to do so by fancying there was some analogy 
between the Jewish rest on the day of Saturn and their own 
Saturnalia. If the nundines were consecrated to Saturn, as 
Plutarch states (Quest. Rom. c. 42), this would have had a 
similar tendency: but Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 16) says, on the 
authority of Granius Licinianus, that the nundines were the 
feast of Jupiter: so that Plutarch, who, as a foreiner, was 
likelier to be mistaken, perhaps confounded the nundines with 
the Saturday of the planetary week. 

In the very singular passage in which Tacitus speaks 
of the Jewish religion (Hist. v. 4), he tells us that some persons 
imagined the sabbatical rest was in honour of Saturn, because, 
among other reasons of the seven stars by which mortals are 
governed, that of Saturn has the widest orbit and the highest 
power. One cannot determine positively from these words, 
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whether Tacitus was familiar with the rest of the planetary 
days or not: had they occurred in any other writer, one should 
have concluded, either that the writer himself was not so, or 
that his readers were so well acquainted with them that they 
could catch this indirect allusion: but Tacitus unfortunately 
did not make it his first object to write intelligibly. At all 
events the person from whom Tacitus drew his information 
was aware of the planetary week; and it must have been of 
such antiquity either in Egypt or in the East, that there 
was nothing outrageously absurd in connecting it with the 
institution of the Jewish sabbath. 

Frontinus, who lived under Nerva, says (Strateg. 11. 1. 17): 
Vespasian defeated the Jews by attacking them on Saturn’s 
day, on which it is unlawful for them to do anything. This 
passage throws no fresh light on our question. But it is 
remarkable that Justin Martyr in his first Apology, 67, says 
that the Crucifixion took place +7 apo ts xpovxys, and the 
Resurrection ™ mera THY KPOViKnvs HTS éoTw nXlov nuepa. 
One of the commentators observes that Justin purposely 
avoided saying rm Adpocitns nucpq, from the infamy of that 
goddess: but it is rather likelier that the name of the day 
of Venus was not familiar to his readers; and besides, though 
he speaks of the Sun’s day several times in the same section, 
the first time he says: ey Tn Tov nAtou Aeryouevy yuepa. Nor 
does there appear to be any earlier mention of the other 
planetary days, than that in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 
vil. 12; where it is said that a true gnostic knows the sym- 
bolical meaning of the fasts on the fourth and sixth day of 
the week: for the one is entitled the day of Mercury, the 
other of Venus: so that he will fast during his whole life 
from covetousness and from lust. 

That the sabbath was commonly observed by the Romans 
of his time, is asserted by Tertullian, Apologet. 16, and Ad 
Nation. 1.13, in a very curious passage, where he says that 
they had admitted the Sun in laterculum septem dierum. 
That the planetary week was generally known through the 
Roman world shortly after, is sufficiently attested by Dion: 
and, when Constantine embraced Christianity, it was introduced 
into the national calendar. In an inscription publisht by 
Gruter, cLxiv. 2, it is said that provisione pietatis suae 
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nundinas die solis perpeti anno constituit. ‘Thus Constantine 
was the author of the practice of holding markets on Sunday, 
which in many parts of Europe prevailed above a thousand 
years after, though Charlemagne issued a special law (cap. 
CXL) against it. To such a highth was this abuse carried, 
that in the year 1200, Matthew Paris tells us, ‘a letter de- 
scended from heaven at Jerusalem and fixt itself over the altar 
of St Simeon at Golgotha: whereupon the people who saw it 
hanging in the air, fell prostrate on the earth. At length 
on the third day the patriarch and the archbishop Zacharias 
arose from their knees, and took the letter, which, they 
found, was a threatening injunction from heaven to keep 
the Lord’s day. It was despacht to the Pope, who straight- 
way sent forth preachers to the various parts of the world, 
to enforce its commands by their teaching and by their 
miracles. Among others Eustace, abbot of Flay, came to 
England, wrought divers wonders, and went from place to 
place, from province to province, from city to city, per- 
suading many to works of piety and to take up the cross; 
and he so strictly prohibited markets on the Lord's day, that 
in all parts of England they were removed to the Monday. 
Nevertheless (continues the historian) in process of time 
people returned in most places like the dog to his vomit.” In 
later times they were generally transferred to the Saturday ; 
in choosing which day one motive, as Hiillmann remarks 
(Stzedtewesen des Mittelalters, 1. 289), was the wish to be free 
from the competition of the Jews. 

It seems fairly inferable from the foregoing passages 
that the general diffusion of the planetary week through 
the Roman empire cannot have been much anterior to the 
age of Dion. At the same time we are left in the dark 
as to the period at which these names of the days origi- 
nated: only it must have been long before the time of Tibullus; 
for he uses the term Saturn's day as a wellknown equiva- 
lent for the sabbath: and the quotation from Tacitus seems 
to imply, that in some of the countries about Judea they 
were of very great antiquity. At the same time it is remark- 
able that Philo, though he repeatedly enters into discussions, 
some of them of great length, concerning the week, and the 
sanctity of the number seven, and mentions the seven planets 
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among the instances of its dominating through the whole 
of animate and inanimate nature (De Mundi Opificio, Vol. 1. 
p- 27; De Decem Oraculis, Vol. 11. p.198; De Septenario 
et Festis Diebus, Vol. 11. p. 281), never alludes to the names 
of the planets as being made use of to designate the days. Does 
this warrant our concluding that such a use of those names 
was not prevalent at Alexandria in his time? or is this only 
another example of the insecurity of conclusions drawn from 
merely negative arguments? Among the monuments at Her- 
culanum we meet with evidence that the whole planetary week 
was known, at least to artists, about the time of Augustus. 
In the Pitture di Ercolano, Vol. 111. pl. 50, there is a series 
of seven heads, representing the planetary deities, in the order 
of the days of the week, Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus. An ancient bronze too has been 
found, representing the same seven deities sitting in a boat, 
in the same order, and likewise beginning with Saturn; of 
which bronze an engraving and explanation are given by Mont- 
faucon, Antiq. Expl. Suppl. 1. pl. xvi. p. 37. The same 
learned antiquarian discovers a reference to the planetary days 
in a cameo containing Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, sur- 
rounded by the twelve signs of the zodiac: and the interpre- 
tation by which he accounts for the selection of these three 
is ingenious and amusing enough. He conceives that there 
is a reference to an old line, found near the end of the editions 
of Ausonius, 

Ungues Mercurio, barbam Jove, Cypride crines, 
which enjoins the cutting ones nails on Mercury’s day, ones 
beard on Jupiter’s, ones hair on that of Venus. This line 
is usually followed by an epigram asserting that Mercury 
likes sharp nails as convenient for picking and stealing, and 
that Jupiter prides himself on his beard, Venus on her hair, 
so that neither can wish to have their favorite ornament cut 
off. It seems (adds the good Benedictine) that the artist here 
has wisht to represent Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus, pro- 
testing against this custom as if they themselves were subject 
to it. ‘*Mercure part et tend un doigt: seroit-ce pour 
montrer son ongle qu'il ne veut pas qu’on rogne? Jupiter 
tient des deux cétez la foudre flamboiante, et sa pique, prét a 
défendre sa barbe. Venus, qui parle 4 Jupiter, a entortillé ses 
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cheveux de maniere qu'elle paréit bien éloignée de les donner a 
couper.” There can be little doubt that the old explanation 
of this cameo is correct, and that it represents the scene 
described in the first book of the Eneid, Venus supplicating 
Jupiter in behalf of her son, and Mercury on the point of. 
departing after receiving orders to prepare Dido for entertain- 
ing Eneas. But be this as it may, there being nothing to 
determine the date of these works, they cannot help us on in 
our inquiry. If we had the latter part of the fourth book 
of Plutarch’s Symposiac Questions, more light would probably 
be thrown on the whole subject. It appears from the heading 
of this book, that the seventh question discust in it was, Ara ti 
Tas OMwYyuoUS ToIs TAAaVNTW NuEpas ov KaTAa THY EKeiwwv Tatw 
GAN evndAarypevus aptOuovow ev @ Kal Tept nrtov takews. 
The last words refer to the position assigned to the sun in 
the system of the seven planets; on which more anon. These 
very words however seem to infer that Plutarch entered into 
the matter at some length; and it is to be regretted that 
his remarks have been lost. For though he is not a writer 
to whom one can look for profound or elaborate re- 
search, what he gave could not fail to be valuable in our 
lack of equally early information. As the two preceding 
questions are about the Jews, this must probably have been 
suggested by the Jewish sabbath: we should perhaps have 
learnt what nations in his days used the planetary names 
of the week ; and though his love for Egypt would no doubt 
have led him to seek their original there, we might possibly 
have found a hint or two pointing to a more easterly source, 
and have made out something about the antiquity of the belief 
in the planetary hours. 

But Scaliger in the passages quoted above asserts that 
the planetary days were much older than the division of the 
day into twentyfour hours: which division, he says, ef Graeco- 
rum est commentum, et longe post tempora Solonis in helio- 
tropiis Graecorum notatum, et tandem sub Romanorum im- 
perio ad Judaeos a Romanis translatum: p. 135. Were this 
the case, Dion’s second solution would fall to the ground, 
in spite of our having got rid of Scaliger’s two authorities 
for the great antiquity of the planetary days. Now it is well 
known that wpa at first did not mean an hour, but any period 
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of time, answering pretty nearly to our word season; that 
. i» Homer it is only a season of the year; that in the 
Hymn to Mercury it is first applied to a season of the day ; 
and that it did not come into use in the definite sense of an 
hour, to denote the twentyfourth part of a day, till a very 
late age. On this subject Ideler speaks with his usual learning 
and judgement in his admirable Manual of Chronology: 
1. 238-9. The definite sense of the word, he concludes, was 
first introduced at Alexandria, where the improvements in the 
construction of sundials, their multiplication, and the invention 
of waterclocks, led to the general adoption of a more precise 
division of time: it arose, he plausibly conjectures, from 
the names, wpodcyiov and wpocxomov, given to these clocks 
as felling or discovering the season of the day; whence 
the determinate periods markt out by them grew to be 
called hours. “Opa in this sense hardly occurs in any 
writer before Hipparchus, B.C. 140. From Alexandria 
the names past along with the things to Rome. Pliny, vir. 
60, and Censorinus, c. xx111, tell us the first waterclock ever 
seen there was constructed by P. Cornelius Nasica ; the former 
adds, in the year of the city 595. Since it is extremely impro- 
bable that any Roman, in the total absence of all scientific 
knowledge, should have hit on such an invention, he probably 
copied it from an Alexandrian one: and as inventions in those 
days did not travel with such speed as at present, we may 
assume that the first clocks were invented at Alexandria in the 
third century before Christ: and the division of the day into 
twentyfour hours would be almost contemporaneous. 

But the division of the day into twentyfour parts was 
known several centuries before. On this subject we fortu- 
nately have half a dozen words from the writer who has 
supplied us with so large a portion of our most valuable 
information concerning the early ages of mankind: and half 
a dozen words from Herodotus are worth more than de- 
tailed statements from most other writers; for he had an 
admirable eye for truth, and never fails to speak it. In the 
same passage in which he tells us what he conceives to have 
been the origin of geometry, and that the Greeks derived it 
from Egypt (11. 109), he subjoins somewhat abruptly : onov 
mep yap; Kat ry vwomova, Kal TQ OuwoeKa péepea TNS NILE PNS 
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mapa BaBuAwviwy éuaBov ot “EXAnves. The association which 
led to this remark seems to have been that of contrast: as 
the Greeks derived their geometry or earthmeasuring from 
the Egyptians, so they derived their means of measuring the 
heavens from the Babylonians: and this in aftertimes be- 
came a common mode of expressing the origin of these two 
sciences. Eusebius for instance says (Praep. Evang. x. 4): 
yewuetpiav pev wap Airyurtiwv éayov, astpodoyiav o€ Tapa 
Xadcaiwv. The absence of all allusion to the division of the 
day into twelve parts among the Attic writers shews that 
It was not adopted as a civil institution: probably it was 
merely used for scientific purposes by the early Greek astro- 
nomers, as it was subsequently by the Alexandrian mathemati- 
cians, till it came at length to be generally received. Ideler 
remarks (p. 238) that the use of the word uepea in the pre- 
ceding passage is an additional proof that wpa in the age 
of Herodotus did not mean hours: and he conjectures (p. 235) 
that Anaximander was the person who first introduced the 
gnomon into Greece, founding his conjecture on Pliny’s state- 
ment (11. 6) that Anaximander first (that is, first of the Greeks) 
discovered the obliquity of the ecliptic, thereby opening the 
gates of astronomy: this discovery, says Ideler, he could only 
make by observing the shadow of the gnomon at noon. In 
the horologium sciothericon, which, Pliny says (11. 78), was 
exhibited at Lacedemon by Anaximenes, the division of the 
day into twelve parts was no doubt adopted. This latter 
invention also is ascribed by Laertius to Anaximander: but 
certainty on such points is of course unattainable, and may 
well be dispenst with. Be the inventor of the first sundial, 
or rather the introducer of the first sundial into Greece, 
Anaximander or Anaximenes, we can now see why Herodotus 
used the words rd dvwdexa wepea THs nuepns’ which some 
persons have erroneously interpreted to mean, that the Greeks 
learnt from the Babylonians to divide the whole civil day, 
the whole yvyAjuepov, into twelve parts, inferring from thence 
that a Babylonian hour was equivalent to two common ones. 
Whereas the only instrument for measuring time introduced 
into Greece by the Ionic philosophers being a sundial, it 
was merely that portion of time when the sun is above the 
horizon that they had the means of dividing into parts: so 
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that the Greeks as then had not yet learnt ra duwdexa 
MEepea THS vUKTOS. 

With the Babylonians however it was otherwise. Their 
night as well as their day, that is, the period between sunset 
and sunrise as well as that between sunrise and sunset, was 
divided into twelve equal parts: for such, when the horary 
division was introduced, was the practice of all the ancient 
nations, not only of the Jews and Greeks, who began their 
civil day at sunset, and of the Babylonians, who began theirs 
at sunrise,—as we learn from Pliny, 11. 79, from Censorinus, 
ce, xx111, and from the concurrent testimony of ancient writers, 
—but even of the Romans who began their civil day at mid- 
night. That their practice corresponded with that of other 
ancient nations would be sufficiently proved by the fact, that 
Censorinus makes no mention of any other horary division than 
that of the day and night into twelve hours apiece (c. 23): 
and it is further establisht by the whole of the dissertation in 
which Gellius shews (111. 2) that the civil day began at 
midnight, a dissertation which Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 3), by a 
somewhat audacious piece of plagiarism, has transcribed almost 
word for word. Besides there are few passages in Roman 
authors, where any specific hour is mentioned, from which 
the same conclusion might not be drawn. It is a striking 
example of the Roman indifference on such matters, that no 
attempt was made to bring the two institutions into harmony 
with each other. In common parlanee and belief however 
the horary division seems to have led to a change: for both 
Censorinus and Gellius bring forward arguments, which would 
otherwise have been needless, to prove that the civil day 
began at midnight; and the latter states that even in Varro’s 
time it was a mooted point, whether a person born during the 
first six hours of the night belonged to the preceding or the 
following day: so that the general opinion in his age must 
have been that the day began at sunset: of which we see the 
remains in the observance of the eves of saints-days; and 
indeed the same custom still prevails in many parts of Italy. 
The older Roman practice of beginning the day at midnight 
must have been connected with their mode of taking the au- 
spices. Hence Cicero treated of it in Auguralibus, (Servius on 
En. v. 738). Gellius says: Magistratus post mediam noctem 
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auspicantur, et post meridiem sole magno. Now this branch of 
divination seems to have been derived from the Sabines; as is 
almost implied in the story of Attus Navius, and in Livy’s 
account of Numa’s inauguration (1. 18), taken no doubt from 
the Libri Augurum, and there introduced as an account of 
the first origin of the rite: for though the auguries of Ro- 
mulus and Remus are prior, they merely belong to the poem. 
Hence the Roman method of determining the civil day was 
probably of Sabine origin: had the Etruscan custom been the 
same, Varro would have known it, and we should have found 
some notice of it. That this mode of commencing the day 
did not prevail in common usage, is likewise directly implied 
by the words in which Pliny gives the substance of Varro’s 
remarks: Sacerdotes Romani, et qui diem diffiniere civilem— 
a media nocte in mediam. Hence Gellius speaks particularly 
of the sacra nocturna with reference to this very point; in a 
sentence which Macrobius, though in some places he evidently 
made use of a better manuscript than those our text is taken 
from, appears to have misunderstood. Moreover, as midnight 
was a moment of great importance in the Roman religion, so 
was noon in their law: and this too was no doubt connected 
with their mode of beginning the day. Duodecim tabulis (says 
Pliny, vit. 60) ortus tantum et occasus nominantur: post 
aliquot annos adjectus est et meridies, accenso Consulum id 
pronunciante, cum a curia inter rostra et graecostasin pro- 
spexisset solem. 'The words post aliquot annos adjectus est 
are either corrupt; or else, what seems likelier, Pliny, when he 
was condensing his commonplacebook, misinterpreted his autho- 
rity, as frequently happened to him: indeed it could hardly 
be otherwise, when he had such an incalculable number of 
particulars to digest. For the word meridies occurs twice in 
a fragment of the Twelve Tables preserved in the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, 11. 13, and in Gellius xvi1.2. Perhaps what Pliny 
found stated was merely, that shortly after the enactment of the 
Twelve Tables an accensus was appointed to cry the hour of 
noon: a very slight perversion would turn this into what he says. 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. c. 84), to prove that noon was the legal 
term when public business was to cease, says that no Roman 
magistrate ever made a treaty or agreement after it. Hence the 
words of Gellius, et post meridiem sole magno, must be corrupt. 
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For that the auspices should be taken at night was an es- 
sential point: thus much may at all events be collected from 
the mutilate passage of Festus after Silere, compared with 
Cicero de Divin. 11. 34: and even when the ceremony became 
a mere form, and people grew loth to quit their beds at 
midnight, Dionysius (11. 6) tells us the candidates rose at dawn 
for the purpose of going through mock rites. ‘The reading in 
Macrobius, et post exortum solem agunt, is much likelier to 
be correct. | 

The Alexandrian astronomers however, as the hours ob- 
tained by the abovementioned division of the natural day 
and night, though not liable to such great vicissitudes as in 
our higher latitudes, varied daily, and as those of the night 
were never, except at the equinox, of the same length with 
those of the day, felt a want of something more determinate 
for their observations, and adopted a division of the whole 
civil day, the vuyOnuepov, into twentyfour equal parts; which 
they called wea: ionucpwai, or equinoctial hours, that is, 
hours such as those at the equinox, distinguishing them 
by this name from the wpat xaipuai or common ones. 
A similar division is supposed by Ideler (1. 225) to have 
been already in use among the Babylonians; as he infers 
from Ptolemy’s record of seven eclipses observed by the Chal- 
dee astronomers in the years 721, 720, 621, 523, 502, 491 before 
our era. ‘These observations, which are found in the Almagest, 
Iv. pp. 95, 102, 125, he has examined in the Berlin Trans- 
actions for 1815, and finds that they agree very remarkably 
with Mayer's Tables. Now with regard to the earlier of these 
eclipses, as Ideler himself remarks, all that Ptolemy found 
recorded as to the time of their occurrence seems to have 
been, in the first case that the eclipse began a good hour after 
moonrise—yptaro dé exNeiev mera THY avaToAnY Las wpas 
ixavws mapeOovons,—in the second that efeAcrev avTou Tov 
wecovuxTiovu—in the third that nptaro €xAelrew meTa THY 
avatroAnv,—in the fourth that nptaro exdetmew Wpas ta Ax 
yyouons—which he explains to be peta mevre wpas Tov 
mecovuxtTiou Katpuas. It is true that in three of these 
statements Ptolemy talks of equinoctial hours; but this is 
merely for the sake of reducing the variable Babylonian 
hours to those used by astronomers in his own time: the 
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Chaldee record spoke only of wpat xaipwxai: and this, as 
it was assuredly for astronomical purposes that the day was 
first divided into equinoctial hours, proves that such a division 
had not yet been adopted. In treating however of the eclipses 
in 523, 502, and 491, Ptolemy makes no such reduction, but 
appears to regard the hours which he found in his documents — 
as equivalent to equinoctial hours: indeed the eclipse in 502 
seems to have been registered as having taken place trys vuxTos 
mpoedOovans ionuepwvas wpas S ty’. Perhaps in these latter 
instances Ptolemy was merely copying from Hipparchus, who 
had previously reduced the Babylonian hours to equinoctial 
ones: else we should have to conclude that the division of 
the civil day into the latter was introduced at Babylon be- 
tween the years 621 and 523 B.C; that is to say, about the 
time when Babylon became subject to the Persians. It is 
possible indeed that the Medes, to whom the Babylonians, 
as the very name of Magians given to their astronomers al- 
most implies, seem to have been indebted at least for the first 
germs of their science, should also have been the introducers 
of this improvement? At all events however the earlier 
observations cited by Ptolemy supply us with ample proof 
that the division of the day and night into twelve hours 
apiece prevailed at Babylon as early as the eighth century 
before our era. 

Moreover there is a very remarkable statement, resting 
upon good authority, and supported by some striking co- 
incidences, which would seem to point to a far remoter an- 
tiquity. Simplicius in his commentary on Aristotle De 
Coelo says (p. 123), on the authority of Porphyry, that 
the observations sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle from Ba- 
bylon went back 1903 years before the time of Alexander. 
Now Niebuhr in his dissertation on the Armenian translation 
of Eusebius remarks (Hist. and Philol. Schriften, p. 200), 
that the beginning of this period coincides almost exactly 
with the date assigned by Berosus to the taking of Babylon 
by the Medes, and the founding of the Median dynasty 
there. The great value and authority of Berosus, whose 
history was founded on the Assyrian state-records, are evi- 
dent, he says (p. 190), from the exact agreement between his 
accounts of particular facts in Jewish history and those in 
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the Bible. He adds, that it is very probable that this series 
of observations went back to some great political epoch: 
for in like manner the era of Nabonassar was the commence- 
ment of a later more accurate series of observations, and was 
for that reason generally adopted by the Greek astronomers : 
_ see Syncellus, p. 207. Hence on the authority of Berosus, 
thus borne out, he concludes, that the taking of Babylon 
by the Medes about 1900 years before Alexander is a fact 
no less certain than that of Rome by the Gauls. Syncellus, 
as Niebubr (p. 192) restores the text by an emendation 
about which no doubt can be entertained, calls the founder 
of their dynasty Zoroaster: this name is of course merely 
a personification of the Magians: but we can thus account 
for the perpetual confusion noticed above between the 
Magians and the Chaldeans, and can perceive how Zoroaster 
came to be called the father of their science, which they may 
probably have derived in the first instance from the Magians. 
An additional confirmation of the same passage in Simplicius 
has been ingeniously deduced by Bailly from that in which 
Pliny speaks of the antiquity of alphabetical writing, vit. 57: 
where, after beginning with literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
fuisse, he proceeds to mention several traditionary inventors 
of them, and then rejoins: E diverso Epigenes apud Baby- 
lonios pccxx annorum observationes siderum coctilibus later- 
cults inscriptas docet, gravis auctor in primis: qut mint- 
mum, Berosus et Critodemus, ccccxc annorum. Ex quo 
apparet aeternum literarum usum. ‘The utter inconsistency 
between the premises in this passage and the conclusion 
induced Perizonius to conjecture that an m had dropt out 
after each of the two numbers; or, as Des Vignoles remarks 
(11. 635), it is more probable that a line drawn over them, 
by which mark ¢housands are usually exprest in manuscripts, 
has been omitted. That one or other of these conjectures is 
well-founded, seems to be set beyond a doubt by the statement 
of Diodorus Siculus (11. 31), that the Chaldeans asserted they 
had begun to observe the stars 473000 years before the 
expedition of Alexander: which same assertion Cicero must 
have had in view, when he said in round numbers, without 
thinking it necessary to add the interval between Alexander's 
age and his own: Condemnemus Babylonios aut stultitiae, 
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aut vanitatis, aut impudentiae, qui ccccLxx millia anno- 
rum, ut ipsi dicunt, monumentis comprehensa continent (de 
Divinat. 1. 19.); and again in the same work, 11. 46: Nam 
quod aiunt, quadringenta septuaginta millia annorum in 
periclitandis experiendisque pueris, quicumque essent nati, — 
(in casting nativities), Babylonios posuisse, fallunt. Annus 
here, as Bailly observes (Histoire de I’ Astronomie An- 
clenne, 8, 12, 296, 373), must be taken for a day; the same 
word having at one time been used to designate the diurnal, 
at another the annual revolution of the sun: much as wpa 
meant both a season of the year and an hour of the day. 
This remark, which affords a key to many of the difficulties 
occasioned by the enormous and otherwise inexplicable num- 
bers found in the ancient chronographers, was made long ago 
by two Egyptian monks, Annianus and Panodorus, whose 
historical works are several times quoted by Syncellus 
(pp. 34. 35), and who, he says, p. 17, Tavta &ry nuépas 
€horyicavro croyacruws. Syncellus himself indeed treats 
their hypothesis with contempt: but it is adopted by Des 
Vignoles and others; and the felicity with which it converts 
absurdities into rational and probable statements, and _ re- 
duces the chaos of early chronology into an orderly sys- 
tem, is almost a proof of its truth. Proceeding on this 
assumption, Bailly shews (p. 874), that the 490000 days of 
Berosus, after the subtracting of between 40 and 50 years for the 
interval between his writing his history and the time of Alex- 
ander, coincide almost exactly with the 473000 days of Dio- 
nysius ; and that both concur in carrying back the observations 
of the Babylonians to the year 1626 B.C. On the other hand 
if we deal according to the same principle with the 720000 
years of Epigenes, they are reduced to 1971 years: and, 
supposing Epigenes to have lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
this statement would agree with the one found in Simplicius. 
To account for its discrepancy from that of Berosus, Bailly 
(p. 145) conjectures that some great improvement in astro- 
nomy took place about the middle of the seventeenth century 
before our era. But the latter of the two passages quoted 
from Cicero, who professes to have taken it from Panetius, 
implies that this scries of observations were astrological 
ones: whereas those sent to Aristotle are merely said to have 
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been astronomical. According to Strabo (xvi. 1. 6) there 
was a schism between the mere astronomers and the astrolo- 
gers; and those who pretended to cast nativities were rejected 
by the others: and from the passage immediately after, in 
which he speaks of the different yevy even of the astrono- 
mers, professing different tenets, as if they were different 
sects, and apparently inhabiting different towns, it may be 
inferred that the astrologers were a distinct body from 
the astronomers; and that, as it was almost an inviolate 
principle among the Eastern nations for the son to tread 
in the very footsteps of his father, the separation, when once 
made, was perpetuated, transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and probably widened by time. Now if Berosus, the 
historian, be the same person as the Berosus of whom Vitruvius 
(1x. 6) speaks, and who, Pliny (vir. 37) says, had a statue 
with a gilt tongue set up to him by the Athenian people in 
the gymnasium on account of his predictions, this would 
account for his specifying the duration of the Chaldean 
astrological observations. Or at all events, as there is 
nothing to determine that the Berosus who talks of the 
480000 years must needs have been the historian, we may 
fairly conclude that the Berosus of whom Pliny speaks in 
three several passages of the same seventh book, (cc. 37, 
50, 57), was the Berosus mentioned by Vitruvius, who, it 
may be inferred from the context, must have been an author. 
Besides a traditionary connexion of the name of Berosus 
with divination is discoverable in the story that one of the 
Sibyls was his daughter : see Pausanias x. 12.9; Justin Martyr 
Ad Graec. Cohort. c. 37: where however she is said to be 
the daughter of the historian, and yet, so careless is Justin 
about chronology, to have been quoted by Plato. 

In the other passage of Cicero some obscurity is intro- 
duced by the preceding sentence: Contemnamus Babylonios, 
eos, qui e Caucaso coeli signa servantes numeris et motibus 
stellarum cursus persequuntur. ‘The manuscripts give us 
no various reading for Caucaso: so that Cicero seems either 
to have adopted the notion, which has been maintained of 
late by Michelis and Heeren, that the Babylonian Chal- 
deans were a branch of the Chaldeans near the Caspian; 
in which case he used Babylonios erroneously instead of 
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Chaldaeos, and transferred the science of the conquered 
people to the savage conquerors: or he must have concurred 
with those who made Atropatene the original country of Zo- 
roaster, that is, of the Magian religion, and of their astronomy. 
The correctness however of the foregoing chronological 
explanations is strongly supported by a passage in Syncellus 
(p. 28), where, giving an abstract of the beginning of Bero- 
suses history, he makes him say that he was born about 
the time of Alexander, and that the records of many events 
were preserved in Babylon with great care, embracing a 
period of above 150000 years. Now 150000 days, as Bailly 
says, following Gibert (p. 375), are 410 years, 8 months, and 
8 days, the exact interval between the 26th of February of 
the year 747, the commencement of the era of Nabonassar, 
and the 1st of November 337, the year and month from 
which the Babylonians dated the beginning of Alexander’s 
reign. This may be wiredrawing a little; but the coincidence 
is certainly surprising: and, as Niebuhr remarks (Histor. 
und Philol. Schriften, p. 195), the regular annals of Berosus 
opened with the beginning of the era of Nabonassar. Nay, 
Syncellus in another place (p. 207) quotes a statement from 
Alexander Polyhistor and from Berosus himself, that Nabo- 
nassar collected the acts of the kings before him and de- 
stroyed them, in order that the line of the Chaldean 
kings might begin with his reign. These confirmations had 
escaped Bailly’s notice: it is scarcely possible to have a 
more complete one than the last. As to the 270000 years 
during which the Assyrians according to Iamblichus (quoted 
by Proclus on Plato’s Timeus, p. 31) were said by Hip- 
parchus to have observed the heavens, though we cannot 
discover any specific era from which these observations com- 
menced, about 870 years B.C., yet there is no incongruity 
between this statement, and the observations which Ptolemy 
probably took from Hipparchus, and which go back to the 
latter half of the eighth century B.C. As the older obser- 
vations are said by Pliny to have been written on coctilibus 
laterculis, it is not impossible that, if the Persepolitan cha- 
racter, should ever be satisfactorily deciphered, we should 
still find a record of some taken in very remote ages: and 
after what Grotefend appears to have effected already, after 
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what has been effected by others in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphs, we need not despair of being hereafter able to read 
these ephemerisses of the ancient Chaldees. At present, as 
Simplicius himeelf tells us that the observations sent by 
Callisthenes never reacht Greece, they afford us but slender 
ground for arguing on their contents. To our immediate 
purpose however it is immaterial: the antiquity of the divi- 
sion of the day into twentyfour hours has been shewn to 
go far beyond any date at which the planetary names of 
the days can be proved to have been in use, even if we 
were to throw in Onomacritus into the bargain. 

Here the question naturally suggests itself: what were 
the means employed by the Babylonians in their measure- 
ment of time? Everybody nowadays, who can afford it, has 
a watch ; every church, every house of the least respectability 
has a clock; and in thinking about past ages we always 
find it hard to divest ourselves of ourselves, and to conceive 
that what now is a matter of course can then have been 
totally unheard of. Perhaps this difficulty is greater when 
our thoughts turn on the civilized nations of antiquity, 
than when savages are the objects of them: it is easier 
to strip human nature all at once of everything with which 
we are in the habit of seeing it surrounded, than to con- 
celve it with all the highest intellectual endowments, and 
yet destitute of those mechanical conveniencies that time 
and accumulated inventions have now supplied us with. 
Besides matters of this sort are seldom spoken of in books, 
unless incidentally and allusively: their precise nature is only 
to be deduced from the combination and comparison of a 
variety of passages; and after all there may be a good deal 
of uncertainty about it. Nay, words themselves conspire to 
delude us: for as the objects are altered, their names are 
transferred: and when we have once connected a word with 
a notion so definite and palpable as those excited by familiar 
objects of our senses, we are very slow to suppose that it 
can ever have meant anything else. From the abovecited 
passage of Herodotus we know that the Babylonians had 
@ -yywpwy and wodos, which must have been a sort of 
sundial: that is, the -yywuwy and zrodos together formed the 
dial; the gnomon corresponding on the whole to that which we 
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designate by the same name, except that, instead of being set 
parallel to the axis of the earth, it was vertical (Ideler 1. 233) ; 
while the wdéAos was a concave basin on which the shadow 
of the gnomon fell, and which was perhaps graven with 
representations of the heavenly bodies, and derived its name 
from thence, or else from its form, as being a kind of 
miniature of the heavenly vault. For this was in earlier 
times the meaning of wodos: the vault of the heavens was 
so called on account of its revolution, as Aristophanes him- 
self explains the word in the Birds, 182: “Or: de woAet rae 
rovrTo xai diepyerat “Aravra, cia TovTo ‘ye Kaderrat vi» 
qodos. ‘On which passage the scholiast remarks that aéXos 
was not used by the ancients as in later times for a par- 
ticular constellation and the end of the axis, but for the 
whole sphere. Thus for instance in the Prometheus, v. 437, 
Atlas is described as groaning under ovpawov wodov. At 
the end of the Orestes Apollo says he will convey Helen 
to the palace of Jupiter, after traversing, or perhaps after 
reaching, Aaumpwv aorpwv odov. In the seventh fragment 
of the Chrysippus it is said that things sprung from an 
etherial race eis ovpamoy rodov nrOe wad. In some 
passages of Euripides on the other hand we find woXos used 
in its more restricted sense for the pole. In the Ion, 1169, 
the Bear is described as turning its tail round the ypuonpe 
aodw and in the third fragment of the Pirithous the two 
Bears Tots wxumAavots mrepuywv pinais Tov ArAavreov 
Tnpovot modov. Such at least as has been stated above is 
the most probable explanation of this controverted word in 
the passage of Herodotus: the discussion of Salmasius about 
it (on Solinus pp. 446, foll.) is, after his usual manner, very 
prolix and unsatisfactory. That the -yvouwv and oAos 
were combined to form the sundial, appears from the Lexi- 
phanes of Lucian, c. 4, where he introduces these among 
his string of antiquated and pedantic words: 6 -yyouev 
oxate: peony THv wodov. ‘That the wodos was concave is 
clear from Pollux, v1. 110, who describes one kind of xorra- 
_Betov as a round hollow brass basin, like the woos which 
marks the hours: see Ideler 1. 234. Hence in later times 
at all events the name of zroAos was given to that kind of 
dial which Vitruvius (1x. 8) calls a scaphe or hemisphaerium, 
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and the invention of which he ascribes to Aristarchus of 
Samos. From what he says just before it would seem as 
if the construction of the Babylonian zoos had been different, 
though it is extremely difficult to make out the meaning of 
the words in which he describes it: hemicyclium eacavatum 
ex quadrato ad enclimaque succcisum Berosus Chaldaeus 
dicitur tnvenisse. The name of the inventor need not give 
us much trouble, as meaning nothing more than that this 
dial was introduced to the knowledge of the Greeks by the 
person, who, Vitruvius had before said, coming from Chaldea 
taught the science of the Chaldeans in Asia Minor (1x. 2), 
and establisht a school in the island of Cos (1x. 6). This 
is far likelier than that there should have been a positive 
record of any improvement made by this Berosus: and 
indeed Vitruvius, from his way of bringing it in, seems 
to have considered this as the original form of the sundial, 
though, if so, he must probably have been mistaken. From 
his description, according to the most plausible explanation, 
one may suppose that the surface of a stone or piece of 
metal was cut or placed parallel to the axis of the earth 
(ad enclima succisum), and that a semicircle or the fourth 
part of a sphere was scoopt out of this surface: for this 
seems to be a more legitimate meaning for hemicycltum, than 
that of a cylinder by which Montucla renders it. Delambre 
(Histoire de I Astronomie Ancienne, 11. 511) calls the dial 
of Berosus a concave hemisphere, having said just before: 
“on a souvent parlé de 1 hemicycle ow plutét de [ hemi- 
sphére de Berose:” whereas in Vitruvius an express distinction 
is made between the hemicyclium of Berosus and the hemi- 
sphaerium of Ptolemy. That ingenious Frenchman however 
manifests throughout the whole of his work that he neither 
knows nor cares much more about philological learning than 
is usually the case with his countrymen, who have a singular 
talent for evading a difficulty with the help of a pluéét. 
As the antiquity of the division of the day into hours 
at Babylon shews that the Babylonians must have possest 
such an instrument in very early ages, there seems to be 
no strong reason against supposing that the dial of Ahaz, 
spoken of in the second book of Kings, xx. 11, and in 
Isaiah, xxxvil1. 8, should have been an instrument of the 
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same kind. For in the 16th chapter of the second book 
of Kings Ahaz is represented as entering into an alliance 
with the king of Assyria, and sending him vast presents, 
and going to meet him at Damascus, and having an altar 
built at Jerusalem after the fashion of the altar that he 
saw at Damascus. So that it is no way incredible, one might 
almost say it is probable, that he should have imported a 
Babylonian sundial. Ideler indeed (1. 485) objects to this 
supposition, because no word for an hour occurs in any 
Jewish book anterior to the Babylonish captivity. But this 
argument goes too far: for with the exception of a doubtful 
passage in Daniel, iv. 16, there is no mention of hours in 
the books subsequent to the captivity; though during it the 
Jews must have become acquainted with the Babylonian di- 
vision of time, and in fact adopted the Chaldee names of the 
months (Ideler 1. 205): in Greece too, as we have seen already, 
though our books are so incomparably more copious, cen- 
turies: pass away before we find any trace of a division of 
time introduced before the age of Herodotus. Indeed scientific 
terms rarely find way into any but scientific books, until 
they have been taken up into ordinary use and become part 
of the staple language of the people. The very adjunct 
the dial of Ahaz shews that it was an instrument to which 
no slight importance was attacht, and that it had been 
set up by him, either as an importation from abroad, or as 
a native invention. The reign of Ahaz was only a little 
before the earliest of the eclipses registered by Ptolemy, and 
was contemporaneous with that of Nabonassar. Besides the 
expression ‘‘the shadow went backward ten degrees” suits 
exceedingly well with the notion that they were degrees 
measured on a sundial. At all events the “ten degrees” 
imply that the Jews had some instrument for dividing time 
by a shadow cast across the sunshine, and probably into 
more than ten parts: and it is surely likelier that they should 
have derived such an instrument from Babylon, than invented 
a different one of their own, when even in its rudest form 
it would have required a kind of knowledge which they 
manifestly did not possess. 

But beside this the Babylonians, far the largest part of 
their observations being taken at night, must have had some 
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means of measuring time by night as well as by day. 
From the earlier observations in Ptolemy it appears that 
they could ascertain the hour, though rudely, and without 
proceeding to any lesser subdivisions: in the first we find 
Spas Karis wapeNOouons, a good hour after sunset; in the 
fourth wpas ta Anryovons, toward the end of the eleventh 
hour. In the report of the eclipse of 502 indeed, along with 
the statement of the equinoctial hour, we find that of quarters 
of an hour; and that of 491 is said to have occurred in 
the middle of the sixth hour: hence, unless the former was 
taken by Ptolemy, as was before suggested, from Hipparchus, 
the Babylonians in the sixth century would seem, along with 
the equinoctial division of time, to have either made or 
adopted some improvement in the construction of their clocks. 
That these clocks were a rude kind of waterclocks, as Ideler 
conjectures (1. 225), is hardly to be questioned. Sextus 
Empiricus in his treatise against astrology, where he is 
speaking of the division of the zodiac into twelve parts 
(v. 24), tells us the way in which this division was effected. 
The Chaldeans in ancient times, he says, having filled a per- 
forated vessel with water, watcht the rising of one of the 
bright stars in the zodiac, and at the same moment let the 
water run out into another vessel, which it continued to do 
until the same star rose again. Then they took a twelfth 
part of the water that had run out, and, observing in what 
time this ran out, calculated that a twelfth part of the cir- 
cumference of the heavens must have risen up during that 
time, and markt this limit by some conspicuous star, either 
in the zodiac itself or to the north or south of it. Further 
on, §. 75—79, Sextus starts several objections to the ac- 
curacy of such a process. By Macrobius, who describes it 
at much greater length (Somn. Scip. 1. 21), this division 
of the zodiac is attributed to the Egyptians, probably by a 
mistake, but by one of very frequent occurrence. Cleomedes 
too (Ilepi Merewpwy 11. p. 93, ed. Bake) speaks of a similar 
process as having been employed by the Egyptians to deter- 
mine the ratio between the sun’s diameter and the whole 
circumference of the heavens: and this nicer measurement 
may possibly be due to them: Plutarch (de Defect. Orac. 111) 
ascribes it to the priests of Ammon. The general diffusion 
of the other however in very early times is almost a proof 
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that it originated in the East: for there is little likelihood 
that any branch of science spread from Egypt eastward: 
indeed knowledge seems to be bound by such an invincible ne- 
cessity to follow the path of light, that even down to the present 
day there is scarcely an instance of an oriental nation having 
adopted any of the discoveries or refinements of the West: 
nay, even religion, when it has been carried thither and sown, 
though it may have grown up for a while by the help of diligent 
culture in a kind of artificial soil, has almost always withered 
and perisht the moment the gardener was taken away. 

The foregoing passage of Sextus might seem to favour 
the notion that the duwdexa pepea THs nuepys in Herodotus 
refer to a division of the civil day into twelve parts: but 
the observations in Ptolemy prove that there were twelve 
hours in the Babylonian night: in one we find mention of 
the first, in another of the eleventh hour; and in all he 
regards the variable hour as nearly equivalent to a single 
equinoctial hour. Nor can the process by which the Baby- 
lonians measured their hours, at least in the earliest times, 
have been exactly similar to that by which they divided the 
zodiac: for the latter would rather have led them from the 
first to the adoption of equinoctial hours. Indeed these 
were so much more easily ascertainable, that it is quite sur- 
prising they should not have been introduced sooner: the 
reason must have lain in the inveterate practice of the ancient 
nations to begin the day at sunrise or at sunset, to which 
the divisions of the day were adapted and subordinated : 
and it seems necessary to suppose that instead of taking a 
fixt measure of water by which an equinoctial hour would 
have been determined, the same labour was gone through 
night after night to find what proportion the water that 
had run out between sunset and any given moment bore to 
that which ran out between the same moment and sunrise. 

It is possible too that another cause, and one very closely 
allied to the subject of the present inquiry, may have ob- 
structed the reception of the equinoctial hours in the room 
of the variable ones: for the latter were intimately connected 
with all the fundamental assumptions and fancy-bred visions 
of astrology. The lines of Chaucer quoted above are enough 
to prove that the astrological day began at sunrise, and that 
the astrological hours must have been variable ones: and this 
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motion was so firmly establisht, that in the middle ages the 
variable hours were designated by the name of horae 
planetariae; as appears, to cite but a single witness, from 
the following passage of Cornelius Agrippa, De Occult. 
Philosoph. 11. 34: which shews moreover that there was a 
controversy about the true mode of determining them. ‘The 
astrologers almost umiversally divide the interval between 
sunrise and sunset into twelve equal parts, which they call 
the twelve hours of the day: in like manner they divide 
the interval between sunset and sunrise into twelve equal 
parts, which they call the twelve hours of the night: and 
having done this they assign each successive hour to one of 
the planets according to the order in which they stand, always 
giving the first hour of each day to the lord of that day. 
In this arrangement the magi agree with them: in the division 
of the hours however some of them differ, maintaining that 
the interval between sunrise and sunset is not to be divided 
into equal parts, and that the reason these hours are called 
unequal (inaequales) is not that the hours of the day are 
of a different length from those of the night, but because 
the several hours both of the day and night are of different 
lencths respectively. Hence the unequal or planetary hours 
are determined by the magi after another method. For 
as the artificial hours, which are all of the same length, are 
determined each by the ascent of fifteen degrees of the 
equinoctial, so the variable length of the planetary hours 
is settled by the ascent of fifteen degrees of the ecliptic.” 
Indeed this variableness seems almost indispensable, in order 
to furnish materials for astrology to deal with. Did no 
changes take place in the face of the heavens, it could never 
have been imagined that there was any correspondence be- 
tween the heavens and the changes and chances of human 
life. Hence the planets have always been regarded by astro- 
logers as the dominant powers; and the other stars only 
come in as connected with and subordinate to them. 

If Dion’s second explanation of the names of the days 
be the truc one, it is clear that this disposition of the planetary 
hours, and the belief in the ascendency of each planet during 
its particular hour, though in subordination to the lord of 
the dav, must be older than those names. Now we cannot 
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indeed produce any passages of a very early date in which this 
belief is explicitly set forth: the earliest hitherto cited are 
from the AzvoreAeouatixyn of Paullus Alexandrinus, who, as 
Ideler (1. 166) shews, wrote in A. D. $78, and from the 
AvOoro-y:a of Vettius Valens: the latter, as Selden (111. 20) 
conjectures, may very probably be the Valens who was em- 
ployed by Constantine to cast the nativity of his new capital ; 
as another Vettius, perhaps an ancestor of his, is said by 
Varro (in Censorinus c. 17) to have interpreted the augury 
seen by Romulus into an omen that Rome was to flou- 
rish for twelve centuries. No legitimate inference however 
ean be drawn from the lateness of these authorities; since 
all the earlier astrological writers are totally lost, and we know 
hardly anything but the names of Petosiris, Necepsos, and 
their clan. Nor are the details of astrology matters likely 
to be mentioned incidentally by writers on extraneous subjects: 
how great a part of modern literature may we travel 
through, and yet find no trace of them! But that the practice 
of casting nativities and foretelling events by means of the 
planets existed in very early ages, we have the amplest 
evidence: that practice would naturally give rise to some 
sort of arrangement of the planets as the dominant powers 
during certain portions of time, analogous to the one described 
by Dion, Valens, and Paullus Alexandrinus: and as there is 
no vestige of any other such, nor any record speaking of this 
as an innovation, we may without excessive boldness conclude 
that this very arrangement may perhaps have been almost 
eoeval with the origin of astral divination. 

Everybody knows how Juvenal inveys against the Chal- 
dean astrologers with whom Rome was inundated in his 
time; when even women of fashion pored over an ephemeris, 
to make out 

quid sidus triste minetur 

Saturni, quo laeta Venus se proferat astro: v1. 560. 
Propertius, after claiming descent from the Babylonian Horos, 
exclaims, tv. 1. 103: 

Adspicienda via est coeli, versusque per astra 
Trames, et gb zonis quinque petenda fides: 

Felicesque Jovis stellae, Martisque rapacis, 
Et grave Saturni sidus in omne caput. 
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And Horace, who warns Leuconoe against meddling with © 
Babylonian numbers, congratulates Mecenas, whom Jovis 
tmpto T'utela Saturno refulgens Eripuit. As Valens cast 
the nativity of Constantinople, so, Cicero tells us (De Di- 
vinat. 11. 47), his friend Tarutius, a man eminently learned 
in the doctrines of the Chaldeans, had cast that of Rome, 
and going back to the festival of the Parilia, on which ac- 
cording to tradition it was founded, discovered that the 
Moon was in Libra at the time of its birth, a prog- 
nostic that it was to hold the scales of universal empire. 
Plutarch, on the authority, it would seem, of Varro, says 
(Romul. c. 12) that Tarutius proceeded by inverting the 
usual course, and, taking the fortunes of Romulus and 
of Rome for his data, calculated the hours of the con- 
ception and birth of Romulus, and of the foundation of 
Rome. Either way this anecdote shews the popularity astro- 
logy had already gained among the Romans. ‘Tiberius too is 
related to have studied astrology during his retirement at 
Rhodes, and to have predicted that Galba was to have a 
taste of empire: see the very remarkable passage in Tacitus, 
Ann. vi. 20—22. His knowledge however did not lead him 
to favour the craft: on the contrary his edict against the 
Chaldeans and mathematicians appears to have been one of 
the severest: see Tacitus Ann. 11. 32, and the excursus of 
Lipsius, who enumerates a variety of ordinances for the 
expulsion of the Chaldeans from Italy: one of them is of 
a date as early as the year of the city 614. 

But if we turn to Greece we may trace back the preva- 
lence of astrology to a much earlier period. It is true that 
few of the traditions on the subject examined by Lobeck in 
his Aglaophamus, p. 426, are able to stand the severe test 
of his almost infallible criticism. . Nor does Berosus, who 
was spoken of above as the first establisher of a school of 
astrology in Greece, seem to have lived before the time of 
Alexander. But Cicero (De Divinat. 11. 42) tells us that 
Eudoxus, who was a disciple of Plato, and according to 
Strabo (xvir. 1. 29) was said by the Egyptian priests, in their 
usual tone of exaggeration, to have spent thirteen years along 
with him in the study of astronomy at Heliopolis, and who 
in the opinion of the best judges was held to be facile princepe 
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in astronomy, had recorded his opinion that the predictions 
concerning a man’s life, which the Chaldeans drew from the 
day of his birth, were no way deserving of credit. This 
passage is at variance with Pliny’s assertion (xxx. 2), that 
Eudoxus regarded the Magians, that is, as appears from 
the context, the professors of magic and astrology, as the 
most illustrious and useful among all the sects of philoso- 
phers. That assertion however is only a fresh instance of 
Pliny’s carelessness: such an opinion might easily have 
come from one of the later Platonists, as they miscalled 
themselves, but seems wholly alien from a scholar of that 
master whose chief characteristic was the celestial clearness 
of his vision: and there can be no doubt that the praises of 
Eudoxus, who was the father of Greek astronomy, and whose 
astronomical writings are gaid by Cicero (De Republ. 1. 14) 
to have formed the groundwork of those of Aratus, and are 
qtoted by Pliny (xvi11. 74), and by Lydus (De Mens. rv. 14, 
31, 87, 82, 85, 87), were bestowed on the practical science, 
not on the divination of the Magians. That the Magians 
must have been well known to the Greeks in the capacity of 
diviners or conjurers, in the age of Sophocles, is clear from 
his making Edipus call Tiresias ua-yov rowvee pyyavoppacor 
v. 387. Euripides too in the Orestes, v. 1510, speaks of 
payer réxvat, along with dapuaxa, and Qewr Krorai. In 
his Supplices the modern editors in v. 1110 read Bpwrocee 
Kai ToTowt Kai waryyeupacty, on the authority of Plutarch : 
and they are probably right: for the treatise of Hippocrates 
on epilepsy shews that the word uayevua was already come 
into use for a charm against a disease: an epileptic patient, 
he maintains, may be cured by proper management and diet, 
avev xaBapuwy Kat uaryevpatwy and all such nonsense, p. 310. 
In the same treatise, p. 301, he asserts that the persons who 
first gave the epilepsy the name of the sacred disease, were 
like the conjurers and quacks of his days, oio: xui vuw ett 
mayo. Te Kai KaOaprat Kai aryupta Kai adaCoves’ and, in 
p- 302, he speaks of such as profest mayevovres re Kai Ovovres 
ceAnunv Te xaOatperv, Kat mov apaviCew, Kai xyemwva xal 
evoujy moetv. Hence it appears that the arts of the Magians 
in those ages extended far beyond divination, and embraced 
most of the other provinces which in aftertimes belonged to 
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magic and witchcraft. The application of the term to Tiresias 
however shews that soothsaying formed a branch of the craft : 
and it may fairly be presumed that, wherever the case ad- 
mitted of it, the predictions of a genuine Magian would be 
grounded on the interpretation of the stars. For the passages 
quoted above (pp. 36, 37) carry back the exercise of astrology 
among the Babylonians to those primitive ages when the light 
of the understanding was just beginning to dawn in mankind: 
and if the reader be still unwilling to put any faith in those 
accounts, even in their reduced form, at all events he will 
find frequent mention of the Chaldean astrologers, along 
with the magicians (the wary), in the book of Daniel; and 
Isaiah in his prophecy against Babylon exclaims, xLvi1. 13: 
“Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels. Let 
now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators (that is, those who prophesy on the new-moons), 
stand up and save thee from these things that shall come 
upon thee.” 

Thus it has been shewn that the chronological objections 
to Dion’s second explanation of the names of the days are 
groundless, or at least totally untenable. So far as our in- 
formation reaches, the division of the day into twentyfour 
hours, and the belief in planetary influences, depending on 
the ascendency of the several planets during certain portions 
of time, are considerably older than any remaining record 
can prove the planetary names to have been. The chief 
obstacle to the reception of that explanation having thus 
been cleared away, it must be left to rest on its own pro- 
bability. For probability, greater or less, is usually the 
utmost we can arrive at in investigating the origin of things, 
or even of words; at least of such things and words as do 
not lie on the surface, but have struck deep root and spread 
far and wide in the intellectual history of mankind. How 
great is the obscurity hanging over the origin of many in- 
ventions, which have arisen in ages far more recent, and 
when the existence of written documents might have been 
thought to afford a kind of ‘security against oblivion! For 
it is the nature of seeds to remain some time underground, 
before they come forth and lay themselves bare to light and 
sight: -and even when they have done so, a long while will 
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intervene ere the plant becomes conspicuous above its fellows, 
and attracts peculiar notice, and ere that which is to last 
for ages separates itself from that which is to be cut off 
and to pass away. If man only knew this beforehand, and 
had an intellectual touchstone to distinguish the permanent 
from the perishable, then, and only then, would historical 
speculations be enabled to dispense with conjecture; by the 
aid of which they are now often forced to grope out a way 
amid the memorials of worthless trifles, in the hope of getting 
at last to some particle of valuable truth. 

But though the arguments hitherto brought forward pre- 
pare us for adopting Dion’s second explanation in the main, 
there is one thing with regard to which they almast compell 
us to dissent from him. While Dion says that the planetary 
names arose among the Egyptians, far the greater part of the 
passages cited point not to Egypt but to Chaldea. Lydus 
too tells us (De Mens. 11. 3), that the Chaldeans, following 
Zoroaster and Hystaspes, and the Egyptians, divided the 
days into weeks according to the number of the planets, 

In the first place the division of the day into twelve hours 
is said by Herodotus to have been derived, from the Baby- 
lonians, and not from the Egyptians: and the manner in which 
he introduces this assertion disposes one to suspect that this 
division was not in use among the Egyptians in his time. 
Else they would of course have laid claim to the honour 
of having invented it; and Herodotus would probably have 
stated his reasons for disallowing their claim. That the 
Babylonians divided the night also into twelve parts, has 
been shewn above. 

The other element too, requisite for the solution of our 
problem, the pursuit of astronomy and astrology, appears, so 
far as we have the means of judging, to have been native 
in Chaldea, much rather than in Egypt. How far the As- 
syrians may themselves have been indebted either to the 
Medes or Indians;—-and whether the singular coincidence 
between the beginning of the Babylonian astronomical obser- 
vations and the conquest of Babylon by the Medes is to be 
regarded as evidence that those conquerors were the first 
introducers of some rude astronomical notions;—these are 
questions which we have no means of answering, and must 
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accordingly allow to slumber: but the relative pretensions of 
Assyria and Egypt may be adjusted with tolerable confidence. 
The general voice of antiquity, as appears from the passage 
quoted in p. 34, ascribed the invention of geometry to the 
Egyptians, of astronomy to the Assyrians or Babylonians: 
and this opinion is strongly confirmed by the fact that, as 
Ideler (p. 199) remarks, Ptolemy, though living in Egypt, 
never speaks of any Egyptian astronomy, or quotes any 
Egyptian observations. There are indeed several testimonies 
which attribute a very remote antiquity to the astronomy of 
the Egyptians. Diogenes Laertius (Proem 2) says, apparently 
after Sotion, that they had a record of 373 solar and 832 
lunar eclipses, anterior to the time of Alexander. Bailly 
(p. 410), after calculating that these eclipses may have oc- 
curred in the course of twelve or thirteen centuries, tries to 
shew that there must be a mistake in the statement, and that 
these observations must be the very same with those spoken 
of by Berosus as going back to about the year 1600 B. C. 
Assuredly too it is very singular that, if any such register 
was preserved, no manner of use was ever made of it, so far 
as we know, by the Alexandrian astronomers: though Pto- 
lemy expressly asserts (p. 94) that he has taken his eclipses 
from the most ancient on record: ad wy éxouev apyatora- 
Tey exreiewy Tpiwi Tais adioraxtws SoKovoats avuryeypa- 
POa cvyxpycoua’ and the rudeness of those which he cites 
shews that he would have been content with any of which 
the day and hour were noted down. But if it be a just 
inference from the words of Herodotus, that the Egyptians 
in his time did not divide the day into twelve parts, nothing 
more than the day can have been recorded: and perhaps a 
great part of them may not have had even this degree of 
precision: Laertius merely tells us that the Egyptians said 
that between the time of Phthas and that of Alexander 48863 
years had intervened, during which there had been 373 eclipses 
of the Sun and 832 of the Moon. Otherwise it might be 
conjectured that the ancient priesthood lookt with jealousy, 
and perchance with contempt, on the upstart mathematicians 
of Alexandria, and carefully veiled all their knowledge from 
them; whereby they themselves in course of time lost the 
power of understanding it: for Strabo tells us (xvir. 1. 29), 
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that the whole race of Egyptian astronomers and their pur- 
suit had become extinct. It is very remarkable how little 
of our information about ancient Egypt is derived from the 
men of letters who lived at the court of the Ptolemies. 

In the Platonic Epinomis, p- 987, we are told that the 
stars had been observed xpop puprerer ve kal ameipp in 
Egypt and Syria, d0ev xai wavraxoce xat deup e&yxe. Aris- 
totle too (De Coelo, 11. 12) tells us that occultations of the stars 
had often been noticed by those who had observed the stars 
for the greatest number of years, the Egyptians, and Baby- 
lonians: zap wy wodAds Tictes EXouey Tepi ExaoTOV Tw 
agtpwv. Seneca, in a passage where he makes an express 
distinction between the astronomy of the Egyptians and that 
of the Chaldeans (Nat. Quaest. v11. 3), speaks of certain E 
tian observations of eclipses, which Conon had collected, and 
which he himself appears to have seen. In the account of 
Egypt by Diodorus Siculus there are also several statements 
on the same subject: and through the loss of so many earlier 
and abler and more authentic writers, Diodorus has neces- 
sarily acquired an importance altogether disproportionate to 
his merits; though he exercised so little discretion in select- 
ing his authorities, and so little intelligence in representing 
their meaning, that great caution is requisite before we 
adopt his accounts; indeed one might almost say, the chances 
are that whatever he relates he has made some sort of 
mistake. ‘‘The Thebans (he tells us, 1. 50) assert that they 
are the most ancient of the whole human race, and the first 
inventors of philosophy and of an accurate knowledge of the 
stars (tTyv er axpifsés actpodoytav). They seem also to 
have made careful observations concerning eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon; and they announce them all beforehand, pre- 
dicting them as they occur successively without any errour.” 
For such is clearly the meaning of the Greek text, not, as 
the Latin version renders it, divinationes ev his ita instt 
tuunt ut singulatim omnes eventus certissime praedtcant. 
There is nothing in this passage about any divination, except 
that which foretells eclipses: and if it should seem at vari- 
ance with the words of Strabo cited above, we are to 
remember that Diodorus had so little of the historical spirit, 
that, in transcribing from a historian who may have lived 
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several centuries before him, he would still retain the pre- 
sent tense, as if that which had once existed must needs con- 
tinue to exist in his days. Nor does there seem to be any 
reference to astrology in his description of the crown of 
Osymandyas contained in the preceding chapter: he merely 
says that on it were represented the heliacal rising and setting 
of the various stats, along with what the Egyptian astrono- 
mers regarded as their meteorological import : jmaparyeypap- 
pevey Tey kata vow ‘ywouevwy Tos aoTpos avaTohuy 
Te Kai ovoewv, (here the Greek astroiomers would have 
written extroAwv, but Diodorus seems to use the two words 
indiscriminately), xai tov dia Tavras emtTedoupevwy émion- 
pewy KaTa TOUS Aiyyurrilous aaTpodoryous: It is scarcely 

to observe that aotpodoyos here, as in every 
Greek writer, down to a very late age, is nothing more 
than an astronomer. The knowledge of the stars was at 
first termed acrpodoyia, a word analogous to @eodoyia: 
aorpovouia was a later form, and in the second or third cen- 
tury a distinction between the two was introduced. Thus as¢ro- 
logus and astrologia are the words used by Cicero and by the 
Latin writers of the best ages: astronomus and astronomia 
came in afterward, and in course of time dislodged the 
others from the better part of their meaning, restricting them 
to the superstition as contradistinguisht from the science; 
very much in the same manner as an alchemist grew to be 
a different person from a chemist. 

But the fullest: passage of Diodorus on the astronomy of 
the Egyptians is in the 81st chapter of the first book. ‘They 
cultivate geometry (he says) and arithmetic assiduously. 
For the annual floods of the Nile, by making various changes 
in the face of the country, give rise to sundry controversies 
about the boundaries of estates; and it is not easy to settle 
these accurately, without the help of a geometer to lead the 
way to the truth. Arithmetic too they find to be of use both 
for the purposes of household life, and for the speculations 
of geometry: and moreover it is of great assistance to those 
who engage in the study of astronomy. For no nation has 
been more diligent than the Egyptians in observing the order 
and motions of the stars; and they preserve records con- 
cerning them, that go back an incredible number of years, this 
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study having been zealously pursued among them from 
very early times. They have sedulously watcht the mo- 
tions, and orbits, and stationary points of the planets, and 
the power of each over the births of living things, and the 
good and evil which they produce. Often too they have suc- 
cessfully foretold events about to befall men: and not unfre- 
quently do they predict years of scarcity or plenty, and 
pestilential diseases that attack men and cattle. They also 
foreknow earthquakes and floods, and the appearance of comets, 
and many other things which the generality think cannot 
possibly be ascertained, their observations having extended 
through a number of ages. They say too that the Chaldeans 
at Babylon are an Egyptian colony, and that it is to this 
they owe their renown for astronomy, having derived their 
knowledge of it from the Egyptian priests.” The last asser- 
tion, which Diodorus had already mentioned in c. 28, is pal- 
pably a sheer fiction, of a piece with all those by which so 
many nations have endeavoured to gain a reputation of origi- 
nality at the expense of their neighbours. There is something 
so attractive in inventive genius, that neither individuals nor 
nations are very scrupulous about the means they employ for 
the sake of being supposed to possess it: when they have 
it not, they try to steal it: and as few discoveries are made 
nowadays but a controversy soon starts up between our 
countrymen and the French about the honour of having given 
birth to its author, so in ancient times, when similar institu- 
tions were observed to prevail in several countries, each people 
was firmly convinced that its own was the parent of all the 
others, and devised sundry ways of explaining how they sprang 
from it. There is nothiag about the Babylonians which can 
induce us to believe that an Egyptian colony ever settled 
amongst them. The institutions which they had in common 
with the Egyptians, such as the exemption from public bur- 
thens enjoyed by the priests, mentioned in Diodorus as a 
proof of their Egyptian origin, prevailed also through 
the chief part of Asia. Nor does Herodotus say a word 
about this fable: so that it probably was not invented 
till the time when the astronomy of the Babylonians, being 
introduced into Egypt by its Persian masters, threw that 
of the natives into the shade, and led the priests to con- 
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sole their vanity by giving out that, though the Chal- 
deans were now their masters, they had at one time been 
the masters of the Chaldeans. It is much likelier that 
Josephus is correct in his account of the progress of astro- 
nomy, when, after saying that Abraham introduced the 
knowledge of it among the Egyptians, he adds, ex XaNdaiwv 
yap ravr edoitycey cis “Avyurrov, dOev nrOe Kai eis Tous 
“EXAnvas : 1. 8. 2. 

In the rest of the passage too there must no doubt be 
much misrepresentation; for instance in the assertion that 
they could foretell the coming of comets, xounrav acTépwy 
emtroAas. For Seneca, who, as a Stoic, had been diligent 
in the study of natural philosophy, brings forward strong 
arguments to prove that the Egyptians knew nothing about 
comets; though the Chaldeans according to Apollonius 
Myndius classed them along with the planets, and had ob- 
served their revolutions: Nat. Quaest. vir. 3. It is much 
to be regretted that our information on this point is so scanty : 
for this opinion on the nature of comets can hardly have 
been a mere guess, and seems to imply that observations 
were carried on for a very long period of time with a minute 
accuracy far greater than anything else would have led 
us to suspect. Heeren conjectures, and plausibly enough, 
that the passage in Stobzeus on this subject (Eclog. 1. 29. 1) 
is taken from the very work of Apollonius Myndius referred 
to by Seneca. ‘The Chaldeans (it is there stated) are said 
to hold the following opinion concerning comets: that, beside 
the planets usually seen, there are other stars, which for a 
while are invisible, being borne away to a great distance from 
us, but at times lower themselves and come into sight, thus 
bringing strange stars into the world (for probably the 
right reading is: oUtws Eév everyxovTes ets Ta dAa, that is, 
out of the vacuum, in which they usually revolve, into the 
system of the world: +o dAov, as Heeren shews, was the 
Kocpos avev Tov Kevov, whereas +o mav comprehended the 
xevov) ; and that those who knew not that these also are stars 
have chosen to call them comets; but that their disappearance 
is owing to their departure into their own region (where we 
must read ereiday avevexOwory cis THY chav ywpar) sink- 
ing into the depths of cther, as a fish vanishes in the depths 
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of the sea.” A somewhat similar opinion is ascribed by 
Stobzeus in the same chapter to some of the Pythagoreans, 
who held agrépa elves Tov kounrny, THY OUK Gel MEV patvoue ver, 
did dé Tivos diwpicuévov xpovov mepiociKas avaTedovrav. 
From this passage it appears that they imagined there was 
but one comet; and the same thing is implied in Aristotle's — 
Meteorologics, 1. 6, where it is said that ‘certain of the 
Pythagoreans hold that the comet is one of the planets, but 
that it does not become visible except after long intervals, 
and only recedes to a short distance from the sun, like the 
planet Mercury, for which reason it is rarely seen.” If the 
opinion ascribed to the Chaldeans was actually entertained 
by them—and there does not seem to be any valid reason 
for doubting the point,—it must apparently have been from 
them that these Pythagoreans derived their notion, in which 
however that of the Chaldeans seems to have been very 
much misrepresented and disfigured. 

There is one more passage on the astrology of the Egyp- 
tians, which must not be past over: for it comes from 
Herodotus himself. ‘ The Egyptians (he says, 11. 82) are 
also the authors of the following inventions. They know 
to what god each month and day belongs; and from the day 
on which any one is born, they make out what wil] befall 
him, and how he will die, and what sort of a person he will 
be: these inventions have been made use of by Greek poets.” 
It has often been supposed that this passage refers to the 
assignment of the days of the week to the seven planets, 
If so, a great part of the difficulty that hangs over our 
question would be removed at once. But the words of 
Herodotus will not bear this meaning, unless we assume 
that he misunderstood the account he received: the Egyptians, 
he says, have found out, peis re xai nuepn exdotn Bewv 
Srev egti. He nowhere tells us anything about a week: 
and 50 yuépy éxaory cannot legitimately mean each day of 
the week, but must either be each day of the month or of 
the year, Every way however this passage is surrounded 
with difficulties. That the Egyptian year in the time of 
Herodotus consisted of twelve months, and the months of 
thirty days, he himself tells us, 11.4. Now he speaks several 
times of the twelve Egyptian gods, who formed the second 
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race in their theogony (see 11. 43, 46, 145): and each of 
the twelve months may have been consecrated to one of 
these. But we know nothing of any thirty Egyptian deities, 
to whom the days of the month can have been sacred: and 
though Herodotus does not tell us the number of the third 
race of gods, who sprang from the twelve (11. 145), it would 
be too bold an assumption to take for granted without further 
authority that this third race, either by itself, or along 
with the other two, amounted to thirty. Again, if we 
conceive that Herodotus was speaking of a cycle of seven 
days, each of which was assigned to a peculiar deity, but 
that he omitted to specify this point, either through care- 
lessness, or because he himself confounded the Egyptian 
practice with that of his own countrymen alluded to above, 
(p. 9), still it is perplexing that, though he speaks expressly 
of the Egyptian division of time, and of its advantages over 
that in use among the Greeks, he should not have found 
out that they had also a seven-day week, supposing that 
such was the case. Nor do we learn from his, or any other 
account of the Egyptian- gods, that there were any seven 
distinguisht from the rest, to whom the days of such a 
week might have been dedicated. Jablonski indeed labours 
hard to maintain that the eight gods of the first race were 
the seven planets along with the supreme deity (Panth. 111. 6: 
Prolegom. 24—27): but he is compelled to admit that neither 
Herodotus, who treats at such length concerning the Egyptian 
religion, nor any other ancient writer says a word about 
the planets as objects of worship in Egypt. If we even 
knew for certain whom Herodotus meant by the Greek poets 
he speaks of as having adopted the Egyptian inventions, a 
good deal of the obscurity of this passage might be cleared 
up. Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 427) supposes that they were 
Orphic and Pythagorean poets, who had borrowed the astro- 
logical notions, along with many other doctrines, of the 
Egyptians: and certainly the words seem to imply some- 
thing more than the very simple prognostics which we find 
in Hesiod. The meaning however which the preceding part 
of this passage would naturally have suggested to a Greek 
reader, is, that, as in Grecce some of the days of the month 
were consecrated to particular gods, in Egypt all were so: 
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and such accordingly we must suppose to have been the 
view which Herodotus took of the Egyptian custom, even 
if we conceive it to have been erroneous. But the whole 
passage is one of those which makes us regret that his usual 
garrulity was occasionally kept under check, and that too 
often, when he touches on theological subjects, Bouvs ewi 
ywaon péeyas BeBnxev. 

On the other hand almost every piece of information we 
have received concerning the religion of the Babylonians, 
represents it as consisting mainly, if not wholly, in the 
worship of the host of heaven. It is true, our information 
Is very scanty; while of Egypt we know more than of any 
other ancient nation, except the two classical ones. Indeed 
but for their astronomy and astrology the Chaldeans would 
rarely have been mentioned: a Chaldean at Rome meant an 
astrologer; and in Greece the name bore pretty nearly the 
same meaning. The great antiquity of these two pursuits 
among them has been treated of above: it is further implied 
in the general tradition of the East that, when Abraham was 
called out of Chaldea, he was also converted from the worship 
of the stars to that of Jehovah. ‘The Chaldeans (says Philo, 
De Abrahamo, Vol. 11. p. 11), having especially cultivated 
astronomy, and referring all events to the motions of the stars, 
by which they conceived that the affairs of the world are 
governed, decked out the visible creature with powers com- 
prehended by numbers and the proportions of numbers, taking 
no thought of the invisible and spiritual: but searching out 
the order of the stars, watching the revolutions of the Sun 
and Moon and other planets, and of the fixt stars, and the 
vicissitudes of the seasons (this must probably refer to the 
changes in the face of the heavens during the year), and the 
sympathy between heavenly things and earthly, they imagined 
that the world itself was God, irreverently assimilating the 
creature to the Creator. Now Abraham, being bred up in 
this opinion, and having for a long time walkt in the ways 
of the Chaldeans, at length awoke as from a deep sleep, and 
followed the light which led him to perceive that there is a 
ruler and governor of the world.” Thus again he says in 
another place, when speaking of the calling of Abraham 
(1. p. 464): ‘* The Chaldeans had carried astronomy and 
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astrology to a much greater perfection than the rest of man- 
kind, fitting terrestrial things to etherial, and things in heaven 
to things in earth, and demonstrating the harmonious symphony 
of the universe, linkt together by a kind of musical proportion, 
through the mutual communion and sympathy of the parts, 
which though severed in space are still united by brotherhood.” 
A legend on this subject is found in Suidas, and a different 
form of it in D’ Herbelot, who has taken it from an Arabic 
source. This tradition confirms the abovecited accounts of 
the great antiquity of astrology among the Babylonians. 
The most important passage on this subject however is 
that in the second book of Diodorus, c. 29—31: and it is 
the more valuable, since in his whole account of the Assyrians 
he was mainly following Ctesias (see 11. 2, 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, 20, 21); 
who, though he may have overindulged his fancy in the de- 
scription of marvels, and may not have been very scrupulous 
about accuracy with regard to the numbers of armies, cannot 
well have deviated much from the truth in representing the 
customs of a nation so well known as the Babylonians. Besides 
almost every particular in his account might be confirmed by 
the testimony of other writers. ‘‘ The Chaldeans (he says) 
spend their whole lives in philosophy, and are greatly renowned 
for their knowledge of the stars. They are also assiduous in 
the study of divination, and foretell future events, and en- 
deavour to avert the evil and promote the good, partly by 
lustrations, partly by sacrifices, and partly by other charms. 
(These are the very practices of the paryo, against which 
Hippocrates in his treatise on epilepsy inveys.) Moreover 
they are skilled in augury, and interpret dreams and prodigies, 
and discern omens in the entrails of victims. Their knowledge 
is handed down hereditarily, the son receiving it from the 
father.—Having observed the courses of the stars for a vast 
length of time, and knowing more than any other people of 
their motions and influences, they tell men beforehand of many 
of the events that are to befall them. They say that the obser- 
vations and motions of the highest importance, are those of the 
five planets, which they call interpreters (epunveis). And 
they differ from other nations in calling the one which the 
Greeks now name Kpovos, and which is the most brilliant, 
and foreshews the greatest number of events and the most 
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momentous ones, the star of “Hdzos: but the other stars they 
agree with our astronomers in naming the stars of Mars, of 
Venus, of Mercury, and of Jupiter. Their reason for calling 
them interpreters is, that, while the other stars are fixt, and 
revolve without any change in their relative position, these alone 
travel along a course of their own, and shew the things that are 
to happen, interpreting the good-will of the gods to men. Some 
things they signify by their rising, others by their setting, and 
some too by their colour. The Chaldeans further hold that 
under the sway of these planets there are thirty-six other stars, 
which they call divine counsellors (GovAaious Oeovs). Of these 
half survey the regions above the earth, and half those under 
the earth, watching over everything that happens either among 
mankind or in the heavens: and every ten days one of them 
is sent down from above to those below, as it were a messenger 
from the stars, while another is in like manner sent up from 
below. The chief gods, they say, are twelve in number; and 
to each of these they assign a month and one of the signs of 
the zodiac.” 

For a copious commentary on this passage the reader 
may refer to the very able and learned dissertation of 
Gesenius on the religion of the Chaldeans, in his commentary 
on Isaiah, Vol. 111. pp. 332-346, where almost everything that 
can throw light upon the subject is brought together. A 
thorough investigation of all the details given by Diodorus 
would carry me much too far: but there are two or three 
points which must not be totally past over. 

In the first place the passage about Saturn is a very 
singular one. In Wesseling’s text it stands thus: Meyiorny 
te daciv elvat Oewpiav xai xlynow wepi rovs wévte acrépas 
Tovs wAavntas KaXoumévous, (this is what in the next chapter 
he expresses by did rip rovrwy picews texai Oewpias 
uaddiora ywwoKew K. T. X.), OVS Exetvor per €punveis 
ovondCoucw, iia dé Tov vuv vo twv ‘EAAjvwv Kpovor 
ovouaComevoy. empaverTatov d€ kai mwAeicTa Kai méyiora 
wpoonuaivovra Kadovow Hdov’ Tovs & aAdous Téecoapas 
Ouolox ois map nuiy aoTpoddyos ovouaCovaw, Apéws, 
"Adpocitns, ‘Epuov, Avs. Now this passage thus punctuated 
is neither grammatically correct, nor can any consistent mean- 
ing be extracted from it: the Sun, it is clear, has nothing 
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to do with the context: on the contrary Diodorus is stating 
that the name given to Saturn by the Chaldeans is peculiar, 
and does not correspond to the Greek name for it, though 
with regard to the names of the other four planets the two 
nations are agreed. These difficulties are pointed out by 
Wesseling in his note; and he proposes to read ovoud{ovor’ 
ig é.7.v.u.7.E.K. ovopaouevov, empavéctarov Se, 
K.W.«K.p.%.kaXovot BryXov: at the same time he refers to 
authorities to prove that the Assyrians called Saturn’s star 
Belus. Gesenius would read ‘Hdov, because Sanchoniathon in. 
Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 1.10) gives "dos as a name for 
Saturn, and Damascius in Photius (Bibl. p. 343. ed. Bekker.) 
says the Syrians call Saturn”Hd. All this is much to the 
purpose, and shews what Diodorus was alluding to.. Never- 
theless the altering his text destroys the contrast which he 
evidently intended to draw. If he had supposed the Chal- 
deans to call: Saturn’s star the star of their Saturn, there 
would be no difference between that which they did idig, and 
that which they did opotws ois wap nuiy aT poderyors : for 
assuredly they did not give the names of the Greek gods 
to the other planets, but those of such Chaldean gods as the 
Greeks imagined to answer to their Ares, and Aphrodite, 
and Hermes, and Zeus. In order to make sense of the 
passage, it is absolutely necessary either to retain 7Acov, or, 
what is perhaps better, to adopt the reading of three ma- 
nuscripts, nXiov. Hereby that which the Chaldeans had in 
common with the Greeks, is clearly distinguisht from that 
which Diodorus regarded as peculiar to them. He may have 
been mistaken or not on the point; the Chaldeans may actu- 
ally have applied the same name to the Sun and to the 
planet Saturn, or Diodorus may have blundered and con- 
founded their “HA with the Greek ros: his meaning un- 
doubtedly is that they called Saturn the Sun. Nay, this is 
exactly what Servius says, on Aen. 1. 729: Assyrios constat 
Saturnum, quem eundem et Solem dicunt,—coluisse. Apud 
Assyrios Bel dicitur quadam sacrorum ratione et Saturnus 
et Sol. This passage, to which Wesseling refers, ought to 
have withheld him from his conjecture. Perhaps too this 
very confusion led Diodorus to apply the epithet emma- 
veoraros to Saturn, an epithet which seems so little 
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appropriate to him as distinguisht from Jupiter and Venus. 
Achilles Tatius says, though he was called daivwy by the 
Greeks, it was by a euphemism, auavporartos av: Isag. in 
Arat. c. 17. 

In the sentence about the stars that were called Boudatos 
Qeoi, there can be no question, so far as the Chaldean as- 
trology is concerned, that Gesenius is right in substituting 
thirty-six for thirty, the number which we find in the text 
of Diodorus: though it is not by any means impossible that 
the blunder should have been committed by Diodorus himself. 
That the true number must have been thirty-six, is quite 
clear from what is said just after, that every ten days one 
of them sank below the horizon, and another rose above it; 
though we do not know how they managed with regard to 
the odd five days. Moreover in the very next chapter, where 
Diodorus is unconsciously transcribing a different account of 
the same thing, he tells us, as Gesenius remarks, that be- 
side the stars in the zodiac, (uera tov Gworaxcv xuxAov, in 
which Sextus Empiricus, Cont. Math. v. 25, says they pickt 
out twelve stars), they fixt on twenty-four stars, half of 
them in the northern, and half in the southern hemisphere. 
These @Qeot Bovrato:, whose office was ra xat avOpwaous 
emioKkoTey Gua kai Ta Kata Tov duvpavov cuuGalvovra, are 
assuredly the Watchers spoken of in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. 
As the Holy ones seem to be distinguisht from them, they 
must probably be either the planetary gods, or the «xvpuos 
twv Qewv, the zodiacal gods. Never was there a wilder 
extravagance than Horsley’s notion that these Watchers and 
Holy ones are the three persons of the Trinity. He makes 
the idolatrous king Nebuchadnezzar have a perfectly clear 
conception of the nature of the Trinity, at a time when among 
the Jews themselves we find nothing more than faint and dim 
intimations on the subject. It would be difficult to believe 
that Horsley with his vigorous understanding could be sin- 
cere in such an assertion, unless we knew that talents like 
his too often prove a snare to inveigle their possessor into er- 
rours of his own creating. The desire to be ingenious, the 
ambition to be original, are almost sure to lead us astray: 
for few will believe that there is room for being far more 
ingenious, and far more original, in the discovery of truth, 
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than in the fabrication of fictions; only that such ingenuity 
and originality are not of so glaring a kind, and cannot 
manifest themselves without the help of patient and strenuous 
and assiduous thought. On many subjects such whimsies and 
vagaries may be allowed to pass, and may not do much harm: 
but when one of them sticks itself close to the primary 
truths of religion, and would fain offer them a deceitful prop, 
it must be got rid of, the sooner the better: lest perchance 
in course of time it may be deemed by the unthinking to be 
inherently connected with them, so that it cannot be assailed 
without shaking the truths themselves. 

From the last sentence in the extract from Diodorus it 
may be inferred that the Egyptian practice, mentioned by 
Herodotus, of dedicating each of the months to.a particular 
deity, was borrowed from the Babylonians; in the same man- 
ner as they borrowed several others of the opinions described 
in the same passage. For instance the learned scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius says (1v. 262), that the Egyptians called 
the twelve signs of the zodiac Qeouvs BovAaious, and the planets 
paBdopopovs. The latter statement is confirmed by Sextus 
Empiricus, Cont. Math. v. 31. The first name is exactly the 
same with the Chaldean; only that the Chaldeans according 
to Diodorus applied it to the thirty-six gods instead of the 
twelve: and paSdogopo: may very probably be merely a dif- 
ferent version of the name which Diodorus renders by epunveis. 
That one of these nations derived them from the other, cannot 
well be doubted: and that they were native with the Chaldeans 
may fairly be presumed, inasmuch as they fit in like integral 
parts into their theological system, and harmonize perfectly 
with the whole of it; whereas there is no sort of link to 
connect them with the religion of the ancient Egyptians. 
Besides the division of the zodiac into twelve signs is expressly 
attributed to the Chaldeans by Sextus Empiricus; who gives 
a long account, evidently derived from ancient tradition, of the 
manner in which they measured it out: and Van Goens in his 
commentary on Porphyrius de Antro Musarum, pp. 113, 114, 
shews how much better suited several of the signs are to the 
climate of Assyria than of Egypt, Nor did the Egyptians 
omit to adopt the thirty-six secondary deities, along with the rest 
of the Chaldean astrological system. Chzeremon, an Egyptian 
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teporypapuateus, whose treatises on the theology of his coun- 
try are frequently quoted by Porphyry, did not imagine, as 
Porphyry tells us in his letter to Anebo (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
11L. 4), that there had been any existence anterior to the visible 
world, but at the beginning of his treatises placed the Egyp- 
tian gods, and of those no others than the stars called planets, 
and those which fill the zodiac, and such as rise along with 
them (the watchers of the Chaldees), and the divisions of the 
heavens cis Tous dexavous, Kai TOUS wpoaKoToUs, Kai TOUS Neryo- 
plevous KpaT.aious nryeuovas, the names of which are found in 
their almanacks (ev rots adunviytaxois). On these dexavot, who 
were thirty-six in number, there is a very curious passage in Sto- 
beeus (Eclog. 1. 22. 9), taken from one of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, and giving an account of their nature 
and office, rwv ev Koouw anavTwy waorepe: pudaxas (watchers ) 
avTous meptictacOat, ravTa cuvexovTas Kai ThpovTas THY TeV 
wavrwy evratiav. By Manilius, who writes with his usual 
obscurity about them, their name is derived from their having 
each of them ten stars or ten days under their tutelage. That 
a Greek or Roman should explain the word so, is natural 
enough: but Salmasius observes that dexavos is no doubt an 
Egyptian or Chaldaic word, and he derives it from "7, quod est 
prospicere, speculari. He would render it by a sign, or constel- 
lation: it is more probable however that a looker out or watcher 
was the sense the name was designed to express: see his treatise 
De Annis Climactericis p. 559, in which work there is a good 
deal of information on the subject. It was no doubt owing to 
this ancient division of the heavens into the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and the thirty-six decani, that the Alexandrian astrono- 
mers, when they drew their map of the heavens divided it into 
forty-eight constellations, twenty-one to the north and fifteen 
to the south of the equator, along with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. See Scaliger on Manilius, p. 62: who reads vastitas 
coeli discreta in duo de L signa, for duo atque LX X signa, in 
Pliny, 11. 41: fot enim sunt popdwaers ab Hipparcho, Eudozxo, 
et aliis designatae. Forty-eight is the number of the constel- 
lations enumerated by Ptolemy, Almag. pp. 172—201. 
Another argument, which, if it could be depended upon, 
would settle the question as to the relative claims of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, at least unless we have recourse 
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from Macrobius; who, to account for the discrepancy between 
Plato’s arrangement of the planets, and Cicero’s, says, Somn. 
Scip. 1. 19: ‘Cicero in giving the Sun the fourth place among 
the planets agrees with Archimedes and the Chaldeans; while 
Plato followed the Egyptians, who place the Sun between the 
Moon and Mercury”. It is remarkable however that Cicero 
himself is not always consistent in his arrangement: for though 
he adopts what Macrobius calls the Chaldean system not only 
in Scipio’s dream (De Rep. v1. 17), but also in the treatise on 
Divination (11. 43), yet in the treatise De Natura Deorum, 
which seems to have been written in the same year with that 
De Divinatione, and the first of the two, he follows a different 
order (11.20): so carelessly faithful was he in copying the 
writer who happened to be lying before him, and who in this 
instance must have been either Cleanthes or Chrysippus. 
Giving us the Greek names derived from the appearance of 
each particular planet, along with those taken from the gods, 
he places gdaivwy or Saturn at the greatest distance from the 
earth: then comes dacOwv or Jupiter, then zvpoeis or Mars, 
then oriABwy or Mercury, and then gwodopos or Venus. 
The Sun is not mentioned: perhaps a scruple came over him, 
and he did not like directly to contradict the statement which 
he had elsewhere sanctioned; and so, after a few sentences 
have intervened, he merely adds that the Moon omnium 
ultima est. At the same time he seems not to have observed 
that he had transposed Mercury and Venus, adopting the order 
in which they are placed by Plato in the passage referred to 
by Macrobius, and which Macrobius too had not noticed. Plato 
there says (Timzus p. 38) that God having made the seven 
planets, set them in the seven spheres, the Moon in the one 
nearest to the earth, the Sun in the next, ewoqopov dé Kai Tov 
iepov ‘Epuov Xeryouevoy in those which revolve in the same time 
with the Sun, but in an opposite direction. The same doctrine 
may be collected from the singular pu@os about the distaff of 
necessity in the tenth book of the republic, p. 616. Here, not to 
trouble ourselves with the difficulties occasioned by the imagery, 
Plato calls the light of the first or outermost sphere zroixiXov, 
that of the fixt stars; rév rov eBdouov Aaumporarov, that of 
the Sun; tov tov oydoov To ypwua amo Tov Efcomou Exe 
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mpoodaurovros, the borrowed light of the Moon; rev row dev- 
Tépou Kal wemaTov waparAnowa adAnAors, EavOorepa exeivey, 
that of Saturn and Mercury, and so on. Now that Plato de- 
rived his astronomical opinions from Egypt, is most probable : 
there does not seem to be any ground for wholly denying the 
truth of the story cited above, p. 20, provided the time of his © 
stay is duly curtailed: indeed the testimony of Cicero (De 
Finibus v. 29) is quite enough to establish the fact of his 
having visited Egypt, wf a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros 
et coelestia acciperet. The same thing is said in the De Re- 
publica, 1. 10; and it might almost be inferred from the 
beginning of the Timezus. But the accounts of Plato's tra- 
vels in Asia rest on very questionable authority: nay the very 
passage of Cicero just quoted is almost enough to overthrow 
them: for, after making the most of Plato’s traveling into 
Egypt, and then to Tarentum and Locri, he says Pythagoras 
and Democritus went both to Egypt and to the Persian 
Magians: which clearly shews that he had never heard of 
Plato’s having visited the latter. This negative testimony is 
of more weight than the assertions of writers so little scrupulous 
about accuracy as Lactantius (Institut. rv. 2), and Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad gent. p. 60): the latter of whom even 
gives out that Plato was instructed in legislation and theology 
by the Jews. For it is a lamentable fact, but the conviction 
is perpetually forced upon us, that no class of writers are less 
to be depended upon in their assertions concerning historical 
facts of early ages, than the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Their excuse is, that they were not men of a learned education, 
still less of critical habits: they caught with avidity at every 
thing that seemed to favour the spread of that religion to which 
they devoted their lives, and for which they were at all mo- 
ments ready to sacrifice them: and their whole souls were so 
possest with the spirit of Faith, that Doubt could find no room 
in then. 

It is observable that in neither of the passages from Plato 
do we find names for any of the planets, with the exception 
of dwadopos and ‘Epuys. This does not indeed absolutely 
prove that the other names were not already in use: the 
passage however on the subject in the Platonic Epinomis 
(p. 987), which unquestionably is not a work of the great 
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master himself, but came out of his school, seems to implj~ 
that they were very recently introduced. The author be- 
gins with saying that the planets have no names of their 
own, but have received names from the gods: which proves 
that the names, daivwy, pacOwv, mupoeis, and ori\Gow are 
of later origin. Then he adds that ewaqopos or Eamepos, 
which, like his master, he places below Mercury, is com- 
monly said to be the star of Venus, a name befitting its 
Syrian namegiver; that the star which completes its revo- 
lution in the same time with Venus and the Sun, is usually 
called the star of Mercury; that the star which surpasses the 
others in slowness, 1s termed by some Saturn’s; that the next 
in slowness should be called the star of Jupiter, and the next, 
that of Mars. Besides that these names were at all events 
not in common use in the time of Euripides, may fairly be 
inferred from their never occurring in any of his tragedies ; 
though, as the author of the argument prefixt to the Rhesus 
observes, he was qwoNuT pay ww TEpt Ta meTapata : and though, 
if he had been acquainted with them, he would assuredly have 
introduced them into the description of the zéAos in the Ion, 
1148-1158. There however we only find “Eovzrepos, [etas, 
‘Opiwy, ” Apktos, "Yades, and “Ews cpwa opos. This might 
serve, if it were needed, as an additional proof that the 
planetary names of the days of the week cannot possibly have 
been so ancient in Greece as Scaliger supposes. In Aristotle’s 
time however the names of the planets taken from the gods 
must have been generally current. He speaks of having 
observed an occultation of Mars (De Coelo 11. 12.), and that of 
a star in Gemini by Jupiter (Meteorol. 1. 6.); and mentions 
Mercury in the same chapter. In the treatise De Mundo too, 
publisht among the works of Aristotle, but evidently com- 
posed by a later writer, we find (c. 2) an arrangement of the 
whole system, along with a great variety of names: daiwow, 
acBwy, rupoeis, and oriABwy occur here, I believe, for the 
first time: perhaps they were given by Eudoxus, who, Se- 
neca says (Nat. Quaest. vii. 3.), primus ab Aegypto quinque 
siderum motus in Graeciam transtulit. We are likewise told 
that the star of Mars was also termed the star of Hercules, that 
of Mercury by some the star of Apollo, that of Venus by some 
the star of Juno. The latter name occurs also in the treatise 
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De Anima Mundi bearing the name of Timeus, as do 
those of the three remoter planets: the more advanced state 
of astronomical knowledge evinced in that treatise may be 
added to the other arguments which prove that this Doric 
dissertation is not the original of Plato’s dialogue, but a later 
extract from it. According to Achilles Tatius in his intro- | 
duction to Aratus (c. 17), Hercules and Apollo were the 
Egyptian names of Mars and Mercury. He adds, that with 
the Egyptians the Sun stands fourth, with the Greeks sixth 
in the order of the planets, thus directly contradicting Macro- 
bius: it is not impossible however that he should have trans- 
ferred the opinion of the Alexandrians to the old Egyptians. 
This point seems to have been discust by Plutarch, in con- 
nexion with the origin of the names given to the days of the 
week, in the lost dissertation spoken of above, p. 32; at least 
if Wyttenbach’s reading be correct, as it undoubtedly seems 
to be: though he does not refer to any manuscript authority 
for nXtov, and the editions of Aldus and Stephens read epi 
ydwv tatews. For one cannot imagine what the arrangement 
of the nails driven in by the Roman chief magistrate in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus can have had to do with the 
order of the days of the week. 

Another presumption in favour of the Chaldeans may be 
derived from the statement of Pliny (11. 79), in which several 
other writers concur, that the Babylonians began their day 
at sunrise. For though the effect would be just the same, 
at whichever of the twentyfour hours one started to go 
through the cycle of the planets, almost every account 
represents sunrise as the beginning of the astrological day. 
Now Pliny in the same passage asserts that the Egyptians 
and Hipparchus, like the Roman priests, began their civil day 
at midnight; and Ideler ingeniously observes (1. 100) that, 
unless Hipparchus had found such a practice already existing, 
he would rather have taken noon, as astronomers have usually 
done, from the facility of determining it with precision. It 
must be by a mistake that Lydus, confounding astronomers 
with astrologers, said that o: aotpoAoya did so exi tais 
yyeveceow: De Mens. 11. 1. The assertion of Isidore, and 
Servius, repeated in the same passage of Lydus, that the 
Egyptian day began at sunset, Ideler rejects: because this 
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is not the case with any nation but such as follow the moon in 
their chronological system, whereas the Egyptian year was a 
solar one. But the passage of Ptolemy, from which Ideler 
conjectures that the Egyptians in his time may have begun 
their day at sunrise, is hardly sufficient to prove more than 
that Ptolemy may occasionally have adopted the Babylonian 
style, as he did so many other things from the same people. 

After all it must be confest that the arguments here 
brought forward do not amount to more than a mere proba- 
bility, and that they are far from deciding the question, which 
still continues surrounded with difficulties. These difficulties 
it would have been easy to mask: by playing the part of an 
advocate, stretching the arguments in one’s favour to the 
utmost, and slurring over those that make the contrary way, 
a much stronger case might be brought forward. Would that 
this advocate’s spirit did not too often shew itself in other 
places as well as at the bar! that it did not too often intrude 
into literature, and warp that calm judicial spirit by which 
an author above all men ought to be animated! for though 
in active life we have to contend for interests and feelings, 
in our intellectual life we are to contend only for truths. 

Thus much at least seems to have been shewn; that 
there is no valid external objection to the explanation which 
derives the names of the days of the week from the belief 
in the cycle of the planetary hours; that of the explanations 
hitherto suggested no other has so high a degree of internal 
probability; and that of the nations with whom we have 
become acquainted through the remains of classical anti- 
quity none is in itself so likely to have devised those names 
as the Chaldeans. It remains to turn to the second question 
proposed at the beginning of this dissertation: what was the 
analogy which guided our ancestors in substituting their 
national gods for the Roman? But this would lead us into 
a totally new field of investigation: and the present article 
has already swelled out unexpectedly to such an inordinate 
bulk, though several points have been too briefly toucht upon, 
and some have been wholly past over, that the remainder of 
the discussion may well be postponed to a future number. 

J.C. H 


Vor. I. No. 1. K 


ON 
THE NUMBER OF DRAMAS 


ASCRIBED TO SOPHOCLES. 


Tue following account is transmitted to us of the num- 
ber of dramas which Sophocles produced : Vit. Sophocl. eryparpe 
Oe, os prow Apistoparys, dpapara ¢ €xarov TpiaxovTa * Tov- 
Twy d€ voleverat dena erta. Suidas: edidate dé dpaduara 
pry’ [L pey’]* ws dé tives, xai wodrAp wAciw. I adopt 
the judicious correction of Mr. Boeckh de Grace tragedie 
principibus p. 110. in the number of Suidas, pry’ for pxy’, 
by which these two accounts are brought to a_ perfect 
agreement with each other. Of 130 pieces which were at- 
tributed to Sophocles, Aristophanes the grammarian ad- 
mitted 113 to be genuine, and excluded 17 as spurious. 
But Mr. Beeckh Ibid. p. 107—109, following Petitus, rejects 
this account of the dramas of the great poet. The just 
reputation of Mr. Boeckh adds such authority to his opinions, 
that it is the more necessary to weigh those opinions care- 
fully, lest by chance the influence of an eminent name should 
give currency to an error. I propose therefore to examine 
the arguments upon which Mr. Beeckh has founded his con- 
clusion. He argues in this manner: The Antigone, which 
was the 32™ piece, was exhibited in B. C. 441, about twenty- 
eight years after the first prize in B.C. 468. If, then, So- 
phocles produced only 32 pieces in twenty-eight years, from 
his 28" to his 56 year, it is not credible that he should 
have produced 90 or 100 dramas in thirty-six years, in his 
old age: Illud probabile mansit et mansurum est, qui ab 
anno 28° ad annum 56 ediderit 32 fabulas, eum ab hoc 
ad 90"" non editurum fuisse 90 vel 100. At erit tstud, si 
Sophoclis sunt omnes que tribute et fuerunt. He thinks 
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forty a sufficient number for the latter period: Ediderit in- 
fra tempus hoc circiter quadraginta. Satis amplus nume- 
rus fuertt comparatione prioris: amplus comparatione senis 
quamvis vegetti cum juvene et viro. And concludes about 
70 to be the genuine number: p. 111. Ad summum pauca 
ultra septuaginta dramata fecit. If, therefore, Aristophanes 
held 113 to be genuine, we might doubt his authority: 
p- 113. Igitur etiam si Byzantius Aristophanes omnia pro 
genuinis habuisset, tamen dubitare nobis Lcuisset. But 
Mr. Boeckh p. 114. thinks it probable that Aristophanes in 
the 130 pieces acknowledged 17 to belong to Iopho, and 
in the remaining 113 included all the dramas of the younger 
Sophocles. This last proposition is thus exprest: Nihil temere 
conjecisse videbimur si credimus Aristophanem utriusque So- 
phocks fabulas eo quem Suidas posuit numero complexcum 
esse, ex 113 autem pro genuinis majoris Sophociis habuisse 
omnes quae superessent demptis minoris 40 sive 51 (quot 
Suisse statim demonstrabimus), sed a recentioribus Gracis 
ignorantia rerum hoc esse perperam intellectum, quast cunc- 
tas uni tribuisset. 

But Aristophanes had before him the didascalia, from 
which he would know the dates of each particular piece. 
It was not therefore possible for him to ascribe to the elder 
Sophocles those which belonged to the younger. He could 
not fail to know that any piece which preceded Ol. 95. 4. B. C. 
39% could not belong to the younger, and that any piece 
which was registered in the didascalie subsequent to Ol. 95, 
4, could not have been exhibited by the elder: the test of 
genuineness which Mr. Beckh himself applies'. And this 
would be done by the ancient grammarians with much more 
certainty than by any modern critic, because, while we pos- 
sess only a few imperfect hints, the ancient grammarians had 
the whole evidence before them. And if it is not credible 
that Aristophanes himself should err in this point, or con- 
found the works of the elder with those of the younger, it 
is also not credible that the critics of following ages (as 


1 P. 133. Opus est aut teste diserto tempus fabula designante aut nar- 
ratione aliqua de quodam dramate—apud scriptorem obvia qui ante Ol. 95. 4., 
hoc est antequam minor Sophocles publice doceret, sua composuertt. 
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Athenzeus for instance), who lived while the stores of an- 
cient learning were undiminished, and who possessed entire 
not only the works of Sophocles, but of the compilers of 
didascalie, of the Alexandrine critics, and of Aristophanes 
himself, should mistake the meaning of that grammarian ig- 
norantia rerum, quasi cunctas uni tribuisset. Moreover we 
must observe that the younger Sophocles is quoted’: 

KAS 0 vEewTEpos Ev TpIGi Tparywoias. But these could not 
have been distinguished, if the dramas of both had formed 
unum corpus. His dramas were reckoned to be forty*: but 
this again could not have been known, if they were con- 
founded with the dramas of his grandfather by all ancient 
critics after the time of Aristophanes. 

Mr. Boeckh has somewhat overstated the difficulty. His 
proposition is that Sophocles is supposed to have produced 
32 dramas in 28 years, and 90 or 100 dramas in 36. The 
second period is rightly called 36 years, but the first period 
was 27: for the first prize was obtained in the spring of 
B. C. 468, and the Antigone was performed in the spring of - 
B. C. 441. These two points of time are acknowledged by 
Mr. Beeckh. If, however, 32 pieces belonged to the former 
period, the 27 years, then 81 would belong to the latter pe- 
riod of 36: for the numbers of Aristophanes give 113—32=81. 
But how many dramas the poet produced in 63 years would 
depend upon the number of tetralogie@ which he exhibited. 
On this subject Mr. Boeckh justly rejects the groundless 
opinion of Petitus, who imagined from a single obscure hint 
in Suidas that Sophocles only exhibited single plays, or only 
one play at a time, from the very beginning of his dramatic 
career. Suidas v. LodoxAys affirms, autos npte rov dpaua 
apos dpaya aywvitesBar adda uy TeTpadoyiav. But So- 
phocles himself exhibited a ¢etralogia in B.C. 431: Conf. 
Arg. Eur. Med. Tetralogia were exhibited in B. C. 415: 
Elian. V. H. 11.8. And this practice continued even till 
the death of Sophocles: Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. ai d:acKxa- 


2 Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 19. A. See Mr. Boeckh himself, p. 118. 

3 Forty or Fifty one, according to Mr. Backh. But it has been 
shewn elsewhcre that this latter number is founded upon a conjecture for 
which there is no sufficient reason. Sec Fast. Hellen. Part 1. Introd. 
Pp. XXxv. 
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hia hepover TedevTycavTos Evperidov tov voy avrov Sedt- 
dayévat ev adore "Iduyeveav ryv ev AvAl&, ‘Adcualwva, 
Baxyas. There can be little doubt that these three tra- 
gedies were a rpioyia, which, with a satyrical piece not 
named, was presented at the Dionysia ra ev aore, and ob- 
tained for Euripides the prize which he is recorded to have 
gained after his death. When Plato proposed to exhibit 
Tragedy he prepared a ¢etralogia: Elian. V. H. 11. 30. eae- 
Gero ovv Tparypoig, Kai oy Kai TeTpadoyiay eipryacato, Kai 
euedAev arywneiaOan Sovs On Tois VroKpiTais TA Totnuara. 
But this occurred in his 20th year: Conf. Laért. m1. 5. 6. 
about five years before the death of Sophocles. The Oidee- 
cea of Meletus was exhibited in the same year with the 
[leAXapryot of Aristophanes, which appears to have been a late 
comedy‘. The Oidi:aodera we may conjecture to have been 
& tpiroyia upon the story of Cidipus. Barthelemy® had 
supposed that the tetralogie lasted only about a century, and 
that they had ceased before the time of Aristotle. But 
Mr. Boeckh himself has lately shewn from the evidence of a 
marble®, that they existed down to B. C. 345. And this is 
consistent with what is recorded of the younger Astydamas, 
who began to exhibit tragedy in B. C. 372, and yet com- 
posed satyrical dramas: Athen. x. p. 411. a. Aorudduas o Tpa- 
ryixos ev ‘HpaxXet aatupix@. Suidas: Aorudauas o veos, 
wos TOU a poTé pov-—opaata auTou ‘Hpaxdas caTupikos 
x.7.A. But as we have no reason for supposing that saty- 
rical dramas, after the perfection of tragedy, were ever ex- 
hibited alone, or substituted for tragedy’, it would follow 
that in the time of the younger Astydamas single dramas 
were not exhibited. The practice, then, of exhibiting tetra- 


4 See Fast. Hellen. Part. u. Introd. p. xxxrv. b. Tables 399. 4. 

5 Mém. de |’Acad. tom. xxx1x. p. 172—179. Cet usage ne paroit ere 
conservé que pendant un siécle. p. 180. Il faut observer quil fut un temps 
ou les auteurs ne présentoient plus qu'une tragédie au concours. Suivant 
Suidas, Sophocle fut le prémier qui se contenta d opposer une piece a une autre 
piece &c. p. 183. Le decret Demosth. Mid. p. 604. étant posterieur a Cusage 
des tetralogies, &c. 

6 See this fragment in Fast. Hellen. Part 111. p. 295. 

7 Mr. Boeckh observes, p. 126—127. Tragicam satyricen non sustinutsse 
in scenam prodire nisi consociatam ad publicam communitatem cum traga- 
dite. 
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circumstance related by Suidas were true at all of the elder 
Sophocles (which I very much doubt*), that he exhibited 
single dramas, it would have been occasionally permitted 
only, and was not received into general use. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Boeckh p. 106-107. for 
thinking that the Antigone and the @dipus Tyrannus, and 
the Philoctetes were singly exhibited are insufficient: Antigona 
sola non integra tetralogia preture honorem poéta sibi 
dicitur parasse. Cidipus Rev quum a Philocle victa traditur 
esse, nullis alkarum fabularum additis nominibus, videtur 
singillatim producta fuisse. De Philocteta didascaliea, éd- 
daxOn emi Tavxiwrov’ mpwros nv Zogokrys. Ste, credo, 
scriptor non locutus esset, nist Philoctetam voluisset doctam 
singulariter significare. But the two first are mentioned 
singly because their superior merit made the question turn 
upon them; as AUschylus in Aristophanes, Ran. 1021. names 
the ‘Esra emi ©yas singly. In the case of the Philoctetes 
only a particle or fragment of the didascalia is quoted. The 
competitors of Sophocles are not named. Thus the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides in B.C. 428 is named singly, and the 
Orestes in B.C. 408; but it would be rash to conclude 
that these were exhibited as single dramas. 

The whole opinion of Mr. Boeckh is founded upon that 
single argument, that the Antigone was the 32™ drama: 
p- 148. Tota hac de Sophoclis fragmentis disputatio ea 
sententia nititur quam proposui, poétam post 56°" annum 
tantum dramatum numerum non fecisse: una cum hac et stat 
et cadit. But the words of the Scholiast are somewhat obscure : 
Arg. Antig. gi tov Yopoxréea nkwoba THs ev Lauy 
oTparnfyias evdoKiunoavra ev TH diwWacKadiqg THs ‘Avtiyouns. 
AeAexrar Sé TO Spaua Tov’To TpraxooToy devTepov. The 
grammarian may mean to refer to tragedies only, without 


8 It may be suspected that if single tragedies were admitted at all, 
this would occur in the time of the younger Sophocles, during the depression 
of comedy, éxA\:.wévrwyv rev xopnyav. The same cause, the heaviness of the 
expence, would affect the tragic exhibitions at the same period ; and might 
produce an occasional representation of single dramas, although not a total 
change in the practice of giving tetralogiae. Suidas perhaps by an error 
applied to the elder Sophocles what in reality belonged to the younger. 
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computing the satyrical pieces: a mode of speaking not 
without example’, and adopted by Mr. Beckh himself. 
The meaning, then, is obscure; and, if we were to adopt the 
opinion of Mr. Beeckh upon the number of genuine pieces, 
we should accept a conjecture in opposition to testimony, and 
this a conjecture founded upon a text of doubtful meaning. 
Sophocles obtained eighteen, twenty, or twenty-four 
times the first prize, and many times the second”: If his 
first prizes were 18, 20, or 24, it is not probable that the 
first and second prizes collectively were fewer than thirty. 
Hence we should obtain thirty exhibitions. If these were 
all tetralogia (and but little weight is to be ascribed to 
the account in Suidas), we have 120 pieces. The assertion, 
then, of Aristophanes is not incredible, that Sophocles should 
have published 113 dramas. The fragments of Sophocles 
have been presented to us with many improvements in the 
excellent edition of Mr. Dindorf, Poétse Scenici Greci, 
p- 29—78. Many things are there corrected, and many 
things supplied. Some titles of dramas, which appear in 
Brunck and after him in the list of Mr. Beckh, but which 


9 Thus Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155. zy» 'Opeoriay ’Apiorapyxos xal ’Awon- 
Assos Tpiroyiay Aéyoust, xwpls Tuy catvp«ev. Casaubon. de Satyr. poési 
p- 124 Cur Aristarchus et Apollonius in tragicorum dramatis recensendis 
tantum tragediarum, non etiam satyricarum, rationem habuerint non est 
obscurum : ostendimus enim satyricas non inter seria opera esse habitas, sed tan- 
quam parerga. That Aristophanes himself sometimes reckoned by rpiroyiat 
we may collect from Laert. 111. 61. 

10 Mr. Boeckh observes p. 131. speaking of the younger Sophocles, 
Cui nescio an nunc 40 dramata nunc 51 adscripta sint propter hoc ipsum, 
quod satyrica omitterentur modo, modo numerarentur. 

11 He has eighteen prizes in Diodorus, x11!1. 103. and twenty-four 
in Suidas. Twenty were ascribed to him by Carystius of Pergamus: 
Auctor vite: vixas DaPev elxoow, ws pnot Kaptorios’ wodAdxis 6é xal devre- 
peia €Aafe. Some are inclined to suppose that nothing more is meant, when 
a dramatist is said édevrepeta OF tplra dafeiv, than simply that he was second 
or third in merit, without any reference to an actual prize. But those who 
had the second place are distinctly said vixaév: as in the didascalia of the 
Elpyyn apud Dindorf. Scen. poet. Greec. p. 620. «al évixnoe rw épauati— 
awpwros Evwokis Kodak, detrepos 'Aptotopdyns Elpyvy. Again Arg. Nub. 
Kparivos pév évixa Turivy 'Apenpias dé Kovvw. The Connus had the second 
place. But if the second place was called a victory, we may reasonably 
conclude that a prize was assigned to the victor. 
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rested on no just authority, have been properly expunged 
by Mr. Dindorf. In reciting a list of the dramas, it will 
be proper to distinguish from the rest those which are named 
only in a single testimony. Many of these are only quoted 
by Hesychius; who, according to Porson, Tracts p. 138, 
is “so corrupt an author, that, when he is a solitary witness, 
his evidence ought to be received with great caution.” Some 
therefore, which are cited once may be corrupt titles. The 
Ilepitaos is. numbered by Brunck, and by Mr. Beeckh after 
him, among the titles from Hesych. v. xapmopavys. But 
as the reading in Hesychius is TvpsAaw, Mr. Dindorf pro- 
perly rejects this title and with much probability refers it 
to the Tupw. Some again may be double titles. Until 
the sagacity of Toup discovered the true title, the HpaxAns 
ext Tawapw was supposed to be two dramas, because Hesy- 
chius v. aAaXiay and Atheneus 1x. p. 375. d. quote Lod. 
en Tawapios, but Hesychius_ v. xuxAous, Pollux x. 110. 
Steph. Byz. v. Xwpa cite Lod. ev Hpaxv\et catupixy. But, 
if this error occurred in a drama which was attested by so 
many witnesses, how much more likely it is that similar 
errors would occur in the case of a drama which is quoted 
only once. In the following catalogue, then, of the dramas 
of Sophocles, those which are only once quoted are distin- 
guished from the rest by being without a number. 


1. A@ayuas aporepos. 11. ‘AAxuaiwv. 

2. ‘A@apas devTepos. 12. 'AXwada caTupo. 

3. Alas Aoxpes. 13. “Auuxos caTupiKos. 

4. Alas mac Tiyopopos. 14. Apguapaos TAaTuPKOS. 
5. Airyeus. 15. sea anlarasa 

6. AiOiores. ‘Avopopnayn. 

7. Aixuadwrises gatupixov."* | 16. ‘Avdpopeda carupiKn. 
8. Axpicros n Aapiocato. 17. ‘Avrnvopicat. 

9. ‘AXeEavspos. ad 18. Avriryoun. 

10. ‘AAnrns. 19. Atpeus 7 Mouxnvaicat. 


12 Brunck observes, Quantum ex exiguis fragmentis conjicere licet, saty- 
ricum fuit hoc drama. 
13 This line in Laertius vit. 67. 
ws THpcapidnow éueptis 6 BouxdXos, 
was perhaps a line of Sophocles, and from this tragedy. 


20, 


41. 


Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. xiII. p. 483. 


into “Ipss. 


Mr. Dindorf does not admit this title. 
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Axaiwy avddoyos 7 aur- 
dervov 7 cinleerva 
caTupixoy. 


; AxirrEws épacral oarTu- 


ptxo V. 


. Aaidados. 
. Aavan. 


Atovvaotaxos caTupixes.“ 

Aodones. 

“EXevns amairnow carv- 
ptxov. 

“EXevns syamos. 


‘H mah i Tawapw ca- 
TUpixos. 

"H peryoun. 

Oauupis. 


- Onoeus. 
. Overtns ev TDeavovt. 
- OQveorns devTEpos. 


‘Tau By.” 

“Ivaxos caTuptKos. 
TEtwv. 

‘ToBatns. 


42. 
43, 
44. 


"ToXaos. 

‘Iarrovoos. 
‘Ieryevea. 
Txvevrai oarupot. 
“Tov. 

Kanixtioe 4 Mivos. 
Kyoariwv (SaTupixds. 
KyXvrauevn oTpa. 


: KoAxides. 

- Kpéouca. 

- Kpiow carupixy. 
- Kwdol carupor. 
. Aaxavat. 

. Aaoxowv. 

. Anunat. 

. Medearypos. 


Men. 


- Muool. - 
. Manos TATUpIKOs. 


Navuzduos kaTamhéewy. 


- Navanduos qUPKGEUS. 
Navoixda 7 wAvvTpiat oa- 


TUpiKn. 
Nw Bn. 
Zoavnho pot. 


‘Oduvacevds axavOordAne 7 


Ni (rT pa, 


"‘Odvacevs patvouevos. 


. OwWirrovs ert Kory. 
. Oidirous TUpavvos. 


Olveus. 


81 


14 Supplied by Mr. Dindorf from Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 385. 20. Conf. 


15 Rightly restored by Mr. Dindorf. Brunck had altered the title 


Conf. Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. 1x. p. 37. 


16 Add to the testimonies “ Auctor vite Sophoclis.” 
17 Hujus fabule titulum deprehendit Werferus in schol. MS. Darmstad. 
Vide acta Philol. Monac. Tom. u. p. 515. Sophoclis fragm. p. 34. Oxon. 1827. 


18 Add to the testimonies Schol. Platon. p. 325. Bekker. 


Vou. I. No. 1. 
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65. Oivouacs 7 ‘laraodauea. | 81. TpewroAenos caTupiKos. 


66. TlaAaunons. 82. Tpwidos TATUPIKOS. 
67. Tlavdwpa 9 odupoxoro: | 83. Tuxravigras. 
caTupiKcy. Tupda pews. 
[leXias. 84. Tupw mporépa. 
68. IlyAeus. 85. Tupw devrépa. 
69. Tlowueves. 86. “Y Bas catupixn. 
70. TloA\vidos 4 mavrets. 87. "Y dpodeopor. 
71. TloAvéevn. 88. Paiaxes. 
72. [Ipiauos. 89. Daidpa. 
II pox pis. 90. DOwrides. 
73. ‘PiCoromot. 91. Diroxtyrys ev Anuvy. 
74. Tarpwvevs caTupixos. 92. Diroxryrns ev Tpoig. 
75. Livwy. 93. Dwers mpwros caTupixos. 
Licuos. 94. Dies devTepos caTupicos. 
76. SxvOu. 95. Donk. 
77. Zxvprat. 96. Dpitos. 
78. Tevxpos. . Ppuyes. 
79. Tnpeus- 97. Xpuvons. 
80. Tpaylvat. 98. ‘QpeiBua. 


The preceding list contains 114 dramas, 16 of which are 
only quoted once. Of the remaining 98, 42 are quoted by 
Athenzeus; and, if we except two or three titles which are 
not so well attested as the rest, it is probable that the re- 
maining 95 or 96 belonged to the catalogue of 113 acknow- 
ledged by Aristophanes. 

Mr. Beckh p. 119, 121, having given a list of 106 or 
109 titles, which in his opinion were partly the dramas of 
the elder Sophocles, partly of the younger, and partly of 
Iopho and others’, proceeds p. 127 to found an argument 
upon the number -of satyrical pieces included in the list: 
Tot in Sophocleis reliquits satyrica dramata sunt vir ut tum 
ubi nihil nisi tetralogias docuisset ac 113 ejus essent fabule 
omnia possent pro genuinis haberi. He enumerates thirty; 
and remarks p. 125. Consentaneum est Sophoclem non mul- 
tas edidisse propterea quod subinde singula produsxit dra- 
mata. ischylus qui nihil edidit nisi tetralogias satyrica scrtp- 


19 Harum igitur pars majoris Sophoclis est, pars minoris ceterorumque 
Sophocleorum poetarum. 
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cit haud plura quindecim. Evuripidis pauctora sunt. Octo 
emnino scripsit, teste Thom. Mag. “Eschylo mpwreia dedit Me- 
nedemus apud Laért. 11.133. Post hune celeberrimi Achaeus, 
Pratinas, Aristeas. Sed Sophocles in hoc neque primus neque 
secundus neque adeo tertius. He concludes therefore, p. 131, 
that many of these satyrical pieces belonged to the younger 
Sophocles: Pars harum fabularum Sophocli majors certissime 
tribuenda est, pars Iophontis, pars minoris Sophociis videtur 
fuisse, cui nescio an nunc 40 dramata nunc 51 adscripta sint 
propter hoc ipsum, quod Satyrica omitterentur modo, modo 
numerarentur. 

If the genuine pieces of Sophocles were 113, according 
to Aristophanes, this number would not contain thirty saty- 
rical dramas. But in Mr. Beckh’s list of thirty the following 
have been placed in this class without sufficient authority ; 
"I pts, “IexXos mporepos, “Idixdos Sev repos, Zworypes, Tupma- 
morai, Paiaxes. For the Tupranorai there is no other 
argument than the name: p. 130. Tympanistas addidi meo 
arbitrio, neque enim tragadia hic potest titulus esse, qui 
nec ab argumento nec a choro posset desumptus esse. This 
is insufficient to decide the question. For the ®ataxes he 
has two arguments: 1. the name: p. 130. Nec quomodo 
Phaaces tragadie materiam potuerint prebere video. 2. 
p- 131. Satyrica indoles elucet e reliquiis. Lex. MS. apud 
Brunck. { Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 82. 32] apTuLaTa ov7x OUC- 
para: Loporhis Paiagew. Locum servavit Atheneus 11. p. 
67. f 6Tt apTuuara evpnrat Tapa Loporret, Kai Bopas 
apTipara. Idem Ibid. +o de pyua xetrar rapa Lodoxrer ° 
"Eyed paryetpos aprucw copws. Hoc Brunckius censet eu 
comadia esse, Valckenarius Sophoclis nomen corrigendo alt- 
git: neuter verum vidit ; sed ev eadem satyrica fabula Pha- 
acibus unde et pregressum habuit hoc Atheneus repetut. 
But this word in Sophocles occurs elsewhere: Hesych. ap- 
TUMaCt — Lop. ®ivet. Herodian. apud Dindorf. fr. Bonn. No. 
305. 2op. ev Krdadion caTupiKy gnot* Kai Oy Tt Kat rap- 
€ixa Tov apTupa Tw ‘Yao rou déaros. And we cannot 
safely affirm that the line in which uaryerpos occurs is quoted 
from the Ph@aces and not from the Cedalion or from the 
Phineus, both of which are cited by Athenzus upon other 
occasions. The Zwotnpes is a drama only named in a single 
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testimony; of which therefore we can determine nothing™, 
Of the "I@uAos a. '. he speaks as follows: Schol. Gd. Col. 
791. citat Sophoclem in ‘Ididreia quod proculdubio recte 
Meursius mutavit ev ‘I@uAet a adeo ut necesse sit fuisse 
etiam ‘Idixrea B', atque ad Iphiclem (minus recte ad Oi- 
clem) Brunckius refert hac Pollucis x. 39. xat tTuAn d€ wap 
Evmondidt éotw ev rots Kodak xai mapd Loorrec ev TH 
‘lowe? (leg. Ipucdrer) A€ryoure” ‘AAAd «ai Awoppapy TvAca 
—quod fragmentum satyricam conditionem satis ostendit, 
presertim si Eupolidi compositum reputes esse. No infer- 
ence can be drawn from this mention of Sophocles with a 
comic poet. He is so mentioned by Athensus Iv. p. 183. e. f. 
Lopoxryjs ev Muaois xat ev Oamvpa, ‘Apicrodavns 3 ev 
Aaradevot, cai OQeorouros ev T1nvedorn, Evarodts 0 ev 
Barras. But the Mysi and the T'hamyris were tragedies. 
Again, 111. p. 100. a. ‘Apiorodavns ev I'nputadn, LopoxAns 
ev Tupot, EvBovros ev Acodwu, are quoted together for the 
use of the word yopraCeav. But the T'yro was not a saty- 
rical piece. The Iphiclus however is a corrupt title. The 
only testimonies are Schol. Soph. CEd. Col. ev IduxAeig which 
is also the reading of the Laurentian MS. apud Elmsleium. 
Pollux x. 39. ev r@ ‘ToxAer. and Etym. Magn. Bov@oin. Lop. 
ovouaxre:. It is properly therefore omitted by Dindorf. We 
are indebted to Brunck for the “Ips catupixy, who substi- 
tutes “Ips for “Eps upon conjecture. The “Epis is thrice 
quoted: the “Ipss nowhere. These six, then, we may reject. 
Even the ivevs devrepos is very doubtful: and the reasons 
of Brunck for omitting it are cogent. 

There remain, then, as far as can be now ascertained, about 
twenty-four dramas of this class. But, if they were twenty- 
five or twenty-six, when we compare the dramatic life of Sopho- 
cles with that of Aschylus, we shall not think this number 
in a space of 63 years a larger proportion than fifteen or 
sixteen in 43 years. It is concluded rather too hastily 
that Sophocles was far inferior to other poets in this de- 
partment. The opinion which placed him below Achzus 
is not delivered as the general sense of antiquity, but only 


2 Mr. Boeckh p. 128. merely remarks, Quid obstet quo minus satyrica 
JSabula habeatur equidem non video. 
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as the judgment of one individual. The satyrical pieces of 
Sophocles are as frequently quoted as his tragedies. Nor 
is the question quite accurately stated if we say that AUschylus 
composed only fifteen satyrical dramas, and Euripides only 
eight. Only this number indeed was preserved in writing 
and descended to posterity: but a greater number was 
composed by both; since it is not to be supposed that 
ZEschylus exhibited only fifteen tetralogia, and Euripides 
only eight. ‘The question therefore is, how it came to pass 
that, while out of the whole number which Aschylus com- 
posed, only fifteen were preserved, and out of the whole 
number of Euripides only eight, so large a proportion re- 
mained of the satyrical pieces of Sophocles. To determine 
this, we may take into the account the probable relation 
which the published dramas bore to the number of victories. 
Many unsuccessful pieces might be suppressed. Perhaps 
two thirds of the satyrical dramas of Euripides were never 
published. Yet again, many dramas which failed in ob. 
taining the prize were preserved in writing. If this had 
not been so, many of the 69 tragedies of Euripides would 
never have descended to posterity. Even dramas which 
were not acted at all—adidaxra—were sometimes published: 
Athen. vi. p. 270. a. But if the poet sometimes published 
unsuccessful pieces, it 1s reasonable to suppose that he would 
not fail to publish those which had been favourably received. 
This may explain why the satyrical pieces of Sophocles were so 
many. Aéschylus gained fifteen prizes, and accordingly fifteen 
satyrical dramas were preserved: Euripides had only five; and 
only eight satyrical pieces appeared among his works. But 
Sophocles had twenty or twenty-four. Hence twenty-four 
satyrical dramas might be extant. Upon this objection, 
however, founded on the number of satyrical dramas, Mr. 
Boeckh himself appears to rely but little, since we have seen 
already that he considers another proposition to be the sole 
argument with which the cause must stand or fall. 


H. F. €. 


ON THE 


EARLY IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 


Tue ancient Ionic philosopher Anaximenes intervened 
between Anaximander and Anaxagoras. I have endea- 
voured on a former occasion to reconcile the dates which 
are assigned with the facts which are recorded. The obser- 
vations of Mr. Ritter upon these early philosophers have 
led me to reconsider the subject. His arguments, as they 
are translated by Mr. Kruger’, are delivered in the following 
terms: Anazimenis etas non facile definiri potest. Cui auc- 
toritatt plurimum sit tribuendum si circumspicias, non temere 
rejecerim que ex Apollodoro tradit Laértius 11. 3. Kai ryerye- 
yyrat pev, Kaba dnow ‘A rod ddwpos, TH etnxooTn Tpitn 
oAvpmiac, eredevTnce O¢ Tepi THv Tapdcewy Grwow. De 
mortis tempore quod addit etst offensiont est, tamen, si 
Sardes 499 ab Ionibus captas dici statuas, certe non exsistit 
repugnantia; quanquam fiert potest ut hoc non ab Apollodoro 
traditum sit. Hic profecto prorsus rejiciendum est quod 
Tonict philosophi alter ab altero disciplinam accepisse pro- 
duntur. Quod quam improbabile sit hic tantum ex temporum 
rattonibus docebo : 

Thales nascitur Ol. 35. 1. Secundum Apollodorum. 
Anaximander nascitur 42. 2. Sec. eundem Apollodorum. 
moritur 58. 2. aut non multo post. 
Anazimenes nascitur 55.  Secundum Suid. 
63. Secundum Apollodor. 
—_————— floret 58. Sec. Pseudo—Origenem. 
Anaxagoras nascitur 70. 
—————- moritur 88. 1. 
Diogenem Apolloniatam Anaxagora posteriorem esse omnes 
auctores consentiunt. 





1 Confer Fastos Hellenicos conversos a (.G. Kruegero, p. 376. 
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Ex his rationibus perdifficile est assequi quomodo inter 
Anaximandrum et Anazximenem et Anawvagoram conjunctio 
intercedere potuerit. St Anawimenem Anaximandro magistro 
usum esse sumas, amplectare necesse est quod Origenes per- 
sonatus tradit; Anaximenem Ol. 58 floruisse. Quodsi 32° 
etatis anno eum floruisse statuas (quum axun philoso- 
phorum fere 40° @tatis anno adscribi soleat), Ol. 50 natus 
fuerit, ut 80 annos habuerit quo tempore Anaxagoras natus 
est ac proinde prope centum annorum fuerit quo tempore 
Anazragoram instituerit. Etiam major natu fuisset quo 
tempore Diogenem Apolloniatam institueret. Neque tamen 
usquam a veteribus annumeratur tis qui admodum grandes 
natu obissent. Sed quum que veteres de Anaximandri et 
Anazimenis aiate scripta reliquerunt parum certa sit, 
iis potius nitor que certiora tradiderunt de Thaletis et 
Anaxagore temporibus. A Thaletis natali tempore ad 
Anaxagore mortem minimum 58 Olympiades sive 212 anni 
fuerunt ; quod spatium quatuor philosophi alter altert disct- 
plinam tradentes explesse sumuntur. Jam si etatem 30 anno- 
rum statuimus, hoc spatium septem, si 33 annorum, amplius 
sex cetates complectitur. Quid quod, st etati 40 annos tribui- 
mus, huic spatio quinque etates et duodecim anni insunt. 

It would be inaccurate to consider these 212 years as 
four generations, which were in reality five; being measured 
from the birth of Thales. Four generations would be 
measured from his axuy. Nor is the mean length of gene- 
rations properly applied in this case. _An average is only 
true when applied to a sufficient number of successions. That 
which is true of ten or twenty reigns or generations may be 
false when applied to four. Thus the 31 kings of England 
from A.D. 1066 to 1760 reigned 694 years, which will give, 
as Dr. Hales remarks, 22% years to each: but this proportion 
will not be true of four. Henry III. and his three suc- 
cessors reigned 161 years; an average of 40} years to each; 
but James II. and his three successors reigned only 43; 
an average of less than 11 years. A proportion, then, which 
may be true in general may be false in a particular case; 
and, although ten successions of philosophers might not 
occupy 42 years each, yet this amount might be true of 
four or five. The space of 212 years from the birth of Thales 
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to the death of Anaxagoras, taken, according to Mr. Ritter’s 
mode of reckoning, as four successions, gives an average of 
53 years to each. The probability of this will be best illus- 
trated by a comparison with similar successions, where the 
facts are known. From the birth of Diogenes of Sinopé 
B. C. 412 to the death of Zeno B.C. 263 are three successions 
and 149 years, or nearly 50 years to each. If we place the 
death of Zeno, with Laértius, at B.C. 259, we have 153 years,. 
and 51 to.each. Again, from the axuy of Aristarchus 
B.C. 156 to A.D. 18, when Strabo was still living, are 
174 years; which will give at the least 204 years from the 
birth of Aristarchus to the death of Strabo; and the pro- 
portion in that case would be 51 years to each; Strabo being 
the fourth from Aristarchus*. From the birth of Isocrates 
B.C. 486 to the accession of AttalusI. B.C. 241, when Nean- 
thes of Cyzicus was still writing, are 195 years; and yet 
Neanthes was the third from Isocrates*, which gives an 
average for the three successions of 65 years to each: and 
this period is computed not to the death of Neanthes but 
to a date at which he was still living. The difficulty, then, 
does not lie in the extent of the whole period but in the 
dates assigned to Anaximenes, which are confused through 
corruption in the texts. 


2 See Fast. Hellen. Part m. p. 554. In referring to that volume, 
it may be permitted to correct an error which occurs in p. 98. at the 
year 149: where for “The first law at Rome against bribery at 
elections” the reader will substitute “The first law at Rome de pecuntis 
repetundis.” The first law against bribery at elections we know from 
Livy vu. 15. to have been proposed by the tribune C. Peetelius, in 
B.C. 355. The question here is concerning a law of a different character. 
The laws repetundarum provided against public functionaries taking money, 
&c. in the execution of their office. The law of L. Piso referred to func- 
tionaries in the provinces. By subsequent laws repetundarum the provi- 
sions were extended to functionaries at Rome, and to judges receiving bribes. 
Again, at 88. 3. p. 158. 1. 11—23, omit “ Polyhistor—flius.” I have been 
misled by Berkelius ].c. by Vossius p. 145. and by Jonsius p. 197., who 
all suppose Alexander of Cotiaium to be Alexander Polyhistor. But that 
grammarian was a distinct person from Polyhistor, and flourished more 
than 200 years later, being the preceptor of Aristides, by whom he is cele- 
brated in a piece entitled ow ’ArcEdvipw éwiradquos. 

3 Ibid. p. 25. 
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Thales was born about the year B.C. 639, and survived 
B.C. 546: Anaxagoras lived B.C. 500428. These pro- 
positions are sufficiently established. The Chronology of 
Anaximander is also consistently delivered. He was born 
Ol. 42. 3. B.C. 610: The author of the work ascribed to 
Origen, tom. Iv. p. 236. ed. Oberthur: ovros eyévero xara 
eros TpiToy THS TecoapaKxocTis deve pas oAuumiacos. He 
was in his sixty-fourth year in Ol. 58. 2. B.C. 547: Apollon. 
apud Laért. These numbers therefore agree. He flourished 
in Ol. 51. 4. B. C. 573: Euseb. Chron. Ol. 51. 4. Anawimander 
physicus cognoscebatur. This would be his 38th year ac- 
cording to the Pseudo—Origen and Apollodorus. He is 
mentioned by Pliny H.N. 1.8. at Ol. 58: Obliquitatem 
(signiferi circuli) intellexisse—Anaximander Milesius tradi- 
tur Olympiade quinquagesima octava. These dates are all 
consistent with each other, and there will be no difficulty 
in the time of Anaximander, if we understand Polycrates 
named in Apollodorus to be the elder Polycrates*. The 
testimonies, then, to the times of Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras are sufficient. But between the death of Thales 
and the birth of Anaxagoras is a space of about 46 years, 
or nearly that amount. Thales survived B.C. 546: Anax- 
imander died soon after 547. The deaths, then, of these 
two philosophers occurred about the same time: which leaves 
the whole of these 46 years to be occupied by Anaximenes, 
who would accordingly be of mature age 46 years before 
the birth of Anaxagoras his disciple. 

Mr. Ritter is inclined to accept the dates for Anaximenes 
which are delivered to us, and to reject the accounts which 
connect him with Anaxagoras. I should prefer on the - 
contrary to reject the dates, and adhere to the facts. The 
connexion of these two philosophers is attested by many 


4 Apollod. apud Laert. mn. 2. dxudcavra wn pddcora kata Wodvxpatny tov 
Lduov Tipawvov. Suid. v. “IBuxos: “IBuxos—els Yduov yArAOev Gre airis ipyxe 
MoAvxparns 6 Tou Tupdvvouv watrp. xpovos de otros 6 éwl Kpoicov, dd\upmias vd’. 
Croesus began to reign Ol. 54.4. But he was associated with his father, 
and probably visited by Solon, before that date. See F.H. Part m. p. 296. 
We may therefore place the reign of Polycrates 1. at B.C. 564, about 
32 years before the reign of Polycrates u. and this would agree with the 
47th year of Anaximander. 

Vout. I. No. 1. M 
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concurrent authorities. That Anaximander taught Anaxi- 
menes is recorded by Cicero Acad. Iv. 37. Anaximenes Anazi- 
mandri auditor: And not only Laértius 1. 6. Clemens 
Strom. 1. p. 301. A. Harpocratio v. ‘Avagayopas, Augustine 
Civ. D. vir. 2. Simplicius in Aristot. phys. Auscult. p. 6. b. 
but Cicero Nat. Deor. 1.11. and Strabo xiv. p. 645. confirm 
the account that Anaxagoras was taught by Anaximenes. 
The accounts indeed which deliver the succession in the 
Ionic school have been questioned by some. Arguing from 
the silence of Plato and Aristotle*, and from the difference 
which is remarked in the doctrines of the early philosophers *, 
they assert that this succession is the invention of a later 
age’. The silence of Plato and Aristotle is not decisive 
because these only mention the early philosophers incidentally, 
and do not profess to deliver their history. With respect 
to the terms dsadoyos THs oyoAns and other such expressions, 
It may be admitted that the writers of a later age have used 
a language drawn from the practice of their own times: and 
especially since this term is applied to Anaximander, who 
is called Gadov dtadoyos. But, as Anaximander and Thales 
died at the same time (if the account of Apollodorus is accu- 
rately reported), it is sufficiently manifest that the relation 
of master and disciple, which subsisted between these two, 
is described by an inappropriate term. But yet, although 
we admit the inaccuracy of their language, borrowed from 
the usage of their own times, we cannot safely deny all 
credit upon this point to those writers who lived less than 
four centuries after the death of Thales, and who wrote 
while the entire works of the philosophers were still extant. 


8 Schaubach fragm. Anaxag. p. 4. Quamquam Anaxagoras in nonnullis 
locis disctpulus Anaximenis fuisse fertur, tamen hoc nusquam apud Platonem 
vel Aristotelem dictum reperies. 

6 Panzerbieter Diog. Apollon. p. 9. Anaximandrum non secutum esse 
Thaletis dogmata sed novam aliquam proposuisse philosophiam demonstra- 
ttone non eget; qua de causa constanter negandum videtur eum Thaletis in 
schola fuisse successorem. 

7 Panzerbieter Ibid. Manifesto apparet omnem hanc eorum successionem 
fictam esse nulloque prorsus nizam firmo fundamento ac tum demum inventam 
quum ciadoyev scriptores exsistere coepissent, quorum antiquissims quos 
novimus Sotion et Sosicrates vir duo a.C.n. secula vixisse videntur. 
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Although then we may allow that schools of philosophy in 
the literal sense, in which the successive teachers received 
and transmitted particular opinions, were of a later age, yet 
we may believe that Anaximander was the disciple of Thales, 
Anaximenes of Anaximander, and Anaxagoras of Anaximenes, 
as Pheedo Aristippus and Plato were the disciples of Socrates, 
and Aristotle the disciple of Plato, although each afterwards 
pursued independent views of his own. 

With respect to the dates cited by Mr. Ritter, we may 
obeerve that Laért. 11. 3. cannot be relied upon as genuine. 
If we interpret Lapdewy aAwors, with Mr. Ritter, to mean. 
the capture in 499 (which, as the text stands, would alone 
be intelligible), in that case Anaximenes would have lived 
only twenty-nine years; which is inconsistent with what is 
recorded of this philosopher. The date in Suidas affixed 
to the capture of Sardis—ev +77 vé odvumac ev TH Ladp- 
éewy adwaei—is evidently corrupt. I believe, indeed, that 
Apollodorus was the original source of Suidas as well as of 
Laértius; and we may gather from both the passages that 
Apollodorus connected Anaximenes with the mention of the 
capture of Sardis by Cyrus in B.C. 546, but the meaning 
is obscured by the corrupt and mutilated state of the text 
of Laértius °. 

The term axuy is of very wide extent. Timotheus is 
said axuaCew at the age of 48 or 55°. Arcesilaiis is affirmed 
by Apollodorus yxuaxevat, when he was under twenty”. 
We may suppose Anaximenes, like Arcesilaiis, to have been 


s Eudocia p. 55. has these passages: ‘Avatiuavdpos—tredetTnoev éEnnov- 
TouTnt, dxuacas udAtora kata IloAuKparny rév Yduov Tipavvoy. ’Avakimevns— 
ovros Tév Biov xatréotpe we wepi tiv Xdpsewy GAwow. In the first passage Eu- 
docia seems to have given an inaccurate account. From the second we may 
collect that the text of Laértius 1.3. was in the same state in the eleventh 
century as at present. Corsini F. A. tom. m1. p. 112. understands Laertius 
to have confounded Anaximander with Anaximenes: Voces transferendas 
putacerim ut in illo legatur yeyévnrat wepl Lapdewy arwoww Eeredebtyae dé Ey’ 
ékupwidds. Errorem inde profluxisse suspicor quod Laertius Anaximandri 
simulque Anaximenis tempora misere confuderit. Itaque sic statuo: Anaz- 
imandrum Ol. 63. obiisse. But this is incompatible with Apollodorus. If 
Anaximander died jer’ ddiyov—a short time after Ol. 58. 2 he did not 
survive that period twenty years. 

9 See F.H. Part 11. p. 93. 19 Ibid. p. 179. 
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under twenty when this term is applied to him at Ol. 58. 1”, 
and to have lived till the 19th year of Anaxagoras Ol. 74. 3 
B.C. 482: this would extend his life to 86 years. Mr. Ritter 
observes that Anaximenes is not recorded among those who 
attained an advanced age. This objection, however, is not 
decisive. The text in Laértius appears to be mutilated. 
Phlegon only names those who attained 100 years and upwards. 
Lucian in his enumeration omits many names. He omits 
Diogenes of Sinope, who lived to near the age of 90”: 
Dionysius of Heraclea, who lived 80 years: Pindar, who 
lived 80'': Alexis the comic poet, who attained to 106”. 
It is not incredible, then, that he should have omitted 
Anaximenes. 

Diogenes of Apollonia is asserted by Mr. Ritter to be 
placed after Anaxagoras by the consent of all authors. This 
observation is inaccurate. He is called indeed younger than 
Anaxagoras by Sidonius Apollinaris xv. 91. who flourished 
in A.D. 470. But <Antisthenes apud Laért. rx. 57. and 
Augustine Civ. D. vin. 2. affirm that he heard Anaximenes : 
And in the account of Laértius 1]. c. gy er rors ypovors xaTa 
Avaferyopary. These three testimonies, then, contradict the 
account of Sidonius C lemens Al. Protrept. p. 42. C. Avage- 
aera—e uw yeres toTepor o Aco\\ewarys 
Nather dues this passage place Diagenes below Anaxagoras. 
Stobeus Echo. lib oi. po Toa Heerean. ‘Avateryepas, ‘Avate- 
were, Aoyelaur, Sreryerss. _ ae party (raw Wry_e). Plutarch. 
de Plait, psa Do a are Arete at peace Acyou. 
Te would be ao ernmg anlusea tw infer from hence, 
that Diaremes & pland below Anaxacwras: for m that case 
Anaximenss wonkd ako be below bom. It appears from 
the mentam of Anaximenes thar the auther of the fuller 
arount prexeread be Stoheeus did ox intend to reate the 
mares ia the ander of time: and = wookd aes chat the 
author of the apttame ino the works of Plutarch. fading 


"Aree sgeng Oren wr TN SIA Reale ween TER eves 
Rehr OP Pere ape Cnn nk Pea h 7s Wee jrasntbe whet Ser érec A 
we wnay snake 2 oe OY Se RC. 5eR which wan? he qgeeelent 
w he RE wor sooedime woah Gunes Deer reeennand. 

Uae Ne TR + Uae wn. br. 
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Anaxagoras at the head of the list in the original passage, 


for the sake of a compendious expression, ignorantly or care- 
lessly classed them together, as ot azo ‘Avataryopov. There 
remains a passage of Simplicius, quoted by Panzerbieter 
Diog. Apollon. P- 5. Acoryévns: o Azod\Awmarns oxedey 
vewTaTos ‘yerTyoVWsS TOV mept TavTa oxodacavroy Ta ev 
mheiora ounmepopnnevws yeypage, Ta uev kata Avataryopay 
ta de xata Aecuxirmov déyov. Mr. Panzerbieter observes, 
Hoc, opinor, dicere voluit, “post Anaxagoram”™: id enim 
ew iis quae dixerat, oyedov vewraros, elucet. I do not 
think these words imply so much. Simplicius is there sur- 
veying the different opinions of the physical philosophers. 
He mentions Thales: comm. in Aristot. phys. ausc. p. 6. 
ora de PWT os qapacccoTat THY mept gucews lo-ropiay 

"EdAgow expivat, OAAWY mev Kat adAwy ™poryeryovo~ 
Tew, ws Kat Ocoppacry oxet, avros 8 monv dreveryxeoy 
exeivwy, ws amoxpuivat mavras Tovs mpo avtov. He then 
notices Hippasus and Heraclitus. ‘Then Anaximander; of 
whom he remarks ovros Oc ovx aAotoupevou Tov ororyeiou 
THy ryeveow motel, adr amroKpwvomevwy Tov evarvTiwy da 
THs aidiov Kwhoews’ Oo Kai Tois wept Avataryopav rovTov 
[sc. Anaximandrum] Apiororedns auverater, where evi- 
dently nothing more is meant than that Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras had arrived at the same conclusion. Anaxi- 
menes is next mentioned — Avagimévys Evpuotpatou Mudgouos, 
ETAIpos ‘yeryouus Avatiuavopov — and then Diogenes: where 
the qualified expression oyedov vewratros— ‘almost the 
youngest "— will not express that he was younger than 
Anaxagoras; and xata Avatayopav will mean no more than 
a conformity of doctrine, such as he before remarked in 
the case of Anaximander. Only one writer, then, out of 
seven testimonies here produced, distinctly places Diogenes 
below Anaxagoras; and his account is very much outweighed 
by three earlier authors, who relate that Diogenes was con- 
temporary with Anaxagoras and the disciple of Anaximenes. 
Some modern critics indeed affirm from the internal evi- 
dence of fragments that Diogenes preceded Anaxagoras ™. 


16 Schaubach fragm. Anaxag. p.6. Inter utrumque (Anazim. et Anaxag.) 
ponendum esse Diogenem Apolloniatem ostendit Schleiermacherus. p. 32. Inter 
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The remains, however, of these two philosophers are too 
scanty to enable us to form a judgment upon this point. 
That Anaxagoras wrote in advanced life we may gather 
from Aristotle Met. 1. 3. p. 843. B. ‘Avataryopas o Krafoue- 
mies ™ wey nia I pOT Epos wv ‘EmsesoxAeous Tos 3 E pryots 
barepos. That another was supposed to have preceded him 
in the first hint of his grand doctrine, we also know from 
Aristotle, Ibid. p. 844. A. pavepus mer ouv Avafaryopar 
tome ayanevov TOUTWY Tw Aoryer, airiay 6° exe ™ porepor 
‘Epnoripos oO KraCouenos cirevv'”, But we know again that 
Diogenes wrote after the fall of ‘the stone at Al gospotami : 
that is, after B.C. 468"*, the 338d year of Anaxagoras. But 
which of the two published his opinions first, is not to be 
gathered with certainty. The conclusion of the editor of 
the fragments of Diogenes is the most reasonable'®; that 


Anaximenem et Anaxagoram ponendum esse dixi secutus Schleiermacherum, 
qui ipsam Diogenis doctrinam non coherere ostendit cum Anaxagore, ve- 
rum potius cum Anaximenis placitis. Panzerbieter demonstravit Diogenem 
Apolloniatem fuisse equalem Anaxagore, sed ita ut Diogenes paullo major 
esset. 

17 Conf. Simplic. comm. in Phys. auscult. p. $21. a. 

18 The testimonies to the time of this fact are these: Mar. Par. ep. 58. 
dq’ ov év Alyds worapois 6 NlBos éwecev—érn H H II dpxovros 'AGyynos Oeayevisou 
[OL 78.1. B.C. 468}. Plin. H.N.11. 58. Celebrant Graci Anazagoram 
Clazomenium Olympiade 78. 2 [B. C. 467}. pradixisse colestium Hterarum 
acientia quibus diebus saxum casurum esse e sole, &c. Euseb. Chron. Ol. 
79. (78. 4.] Glarea in Aigypto [sic legit interpres Armen. pro Alyde 
woranois.” Edit.] de celo pluit. In Laért. n. 12. the passage is mutilated : 
éwi dpxovros Atpidou Alb» éE obpavou receiv. éwl dpx. Avcaviov Scal. ad Euseb. 
Kuhnius ad Laért. 1. c. Aiutdov. Videtur male coaluisse hac vor ex Au re- 
siduo ex nomine archontis, sive Avcavias fuerit [OL 78. 3.] sive Avoibeos 
[Ol. 78. 4] et utrov quod ad sequens dridov pertinet. The passage perhaps 
stood originally thus: éx) dpyovros Annotiwvos pbdov AlGov. Ancient autho- 
rities are not all agreed in the year of this event: and Demotion, who was 
archon Ol. 77. $., is as near the date of the marble as Lysanias or Lysi- 
theus. That Diogenes of Apollonia referred to this fact is attested by 
Stobrus Eclog. Phys. 1. 1. p. 508. Heeren. and Theodoret. Oepawevr. Iv. 
tom. Iv. p. 797. 

19 Panzerbieter p. 19, 20. Colligi posse videntur hac: Erat equalis 
Diogenes Anaxagore: ita ut aut ante Anaxagoram vel eodem tempore 
quo ille philosophiam suam excogitaret libroque perscriberet aut certe non 
multo post, priusquam Anaxagore doctrina libris innotescere famamgue 
assequi carpisset. 
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they flourished together, and might have been engaged at 
the same time independently of each other in philosophical 
speculations. The chronology, then, of Anaximenes will not 
be embarrassed by the times of Diogenes of Apollonia. If 
he was of about the same age as Anaxagoras, he might at 
the same time in early youth have heard the lessons of 


Anaximenes. 


H. F. C. 


ON CERTAIN CONSTRUCTIONS 


OF THE 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


I. On the Construction of the Relative Pronouns or Relative 
Particles with the Subjunctive Mood without av. 


Tue critics who have noticed the construction of the rela- 
tive pronouns or relative particles with the subjunctive mood 
without av, have considered it merely as a poetical licence, 
and have not pointed out any difference of meaning between 
the subjunctive mood with and without ay. Porson on Orest. 
v. 141., Monk on Alcestis, v. 76., Blomfield on Seven against 
Thebes, v. 243. 

The subjunctive mood expresses contingent events, pos- 
sible upon the present and actual hypothesis of circumstances. 
The particle ay joined with a verb refers the action expressed 
by the verb to its conditions. When therefore it 1s joined 
with a mood of a verb expressing a contingent event, it con- 
nects the contingent event with its conditions, and denotes 
that, under the conditions stated or implied, the event is not 
merely contingent but consequent. This is evidently its force 
with the optative mood in independent sentences. Its force 
with the subjunctive mood is the same: only, as the conditions 
of contingent events expressed in the subjunctive mood are 
not arbitrary or imaginary, but merely actual circumstances, 
they are not expressed in any distinct clause, although refer- 
ence is made to them by the particle ay. 

Here it may be objected, that, according to this expla- 
nation, the subjunctive mood with av would become equivalent, 
sometimes to the present, but more frequently to the future 
indicative. And so in fact it would in independent sentences. 
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A contingent event would be affirmed as consequent upon 
actually existing premises. I conceive that the very fact that 
such a construction would be a superfluous circumlocution, 
that it would express nothing more than could be signified 
more simply by the future indicative, is the reason why in 
the Attic dialect, in what may be considered as the perfect 
state of the Greek language, the construction of the subjunctive 
with ay in independent sentences was rejected. [lot guy; 
is grammatical: zo: av @uyw; is pronounced ungrammatical, 
because it says awkwardly what is said more directly by zo: 
gevtoua; but it must be remembered that such a construction 
is merely obsolete; not ungrammatical, that is, unmeaning, 
from the very nature of the language. In the Homeric poems 
the subjunctive with xe or xev or av is actually employed in 
independent sentences: e. g. 


Il. A. 187. et d€ xe pn Swwor, ery d€ kev autos EAwpat 


184. Th ev eye our vat T euy Kal €L0L8 eTapoict 
meno" ery Oe K aryw Bpionisa KaN\urapnov 
auvTos iwy KNLoinvee. 


See also I]. A. 205. B. 488. I. 416. Od. a. 396. x. 325, &c. 
Here it is evidently equivalent to the future indicative. 

In the dependent clauses of sentences the force of the 
construction of dv with the subjunctive mood is modified by 
its connexion with the relative pronouns or relative particles, 
which express the subject, object, or circumstances of the 
action. In this case the presence of av denotes that the ac- 
tion itself is considered as consequent, and not merely con- 
tingent : but still it is left uncertain and contingent, who or 
what may be the subject, object, or circumstances of the 
action. Thus in Asch. Eum. 33. mavrevouat yap ws av 
wynras Oeos, it is assumed as certain that the god guides the 
Pythia in some way, but in what way is left uncertain. Thuc. 
vil. 62. adAws TE Kat Ts ‘yqs, TAnY Ocov av o TECos Nuwr 
ereXn, woAenias ovons. That their army was at all times 
in possession of some part of the shore was an undeniable 
fact; but of how great a part at any time, is left undeter- 
mined. It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this con- 
struction. 


Vor. I. No. 1. N 
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But when the particle ay is not inserted, not only the 
subject, object, or circumstances of an action are not defined, 
but the action itself is represented as contingent and un- 
certain, not as consequent or certain. This construction 
therefore may be used sometimes by negligence or licence, 
where the full construction with ay would be more exact: 
sometimes it may be difficult to assign a reason, why one con- 
struction should be used rather than the other: but more com- 
monly there is a peculiar force and propriety in the construction 
without av, and the insertion of the particle would impair 
or destroy the meaning. 

For example: in Asch. Eum. vv. 321—4. Ovarov Toiow 
avroupryiat Evpméowow MaTatol, Tors ouapreiv, Op av yay 
ved On, if ay were inserted in the first clause, it would imply 
that there always were mortals whom such events had befallen: 
‘Sto whomsoever of mortals have befallen, &c.” Now however 
this is not distinctly implied; and the meaning rather is, “if 
to any mortals have befallen, &c.” On the other hand, as 
it is certain that the murderer will die at some time, though 
it is uncertain how long the intervening time may be, the 
ay in the last clause could not with propriety be omitted. 

In Eurip. Elect. v. 972. daov 3 ‘AwoAXwv oxatos 7, Tives 
coat ; the meaning is, “if in any case Apollo be ignorant, 
in such a case who are wise?” If the sentence ran thus, 
Saou 0 av Arodd\wv oxatos My ovceis codes, it would be 
assumed that there were cases in which Apollo was ignorant: 
‘‘but in cases in which Apollo is ignorant, whatsoever they 
be, no one else is wise.” 


In Soph. Trach. v. 147. 


adr njSovais apoxBov Eaipes Biov, 
és TOUD, Ews Tis avTi mwapOEvou yuri] 


kAnOn, &e., 


if avy were inserted, it would imply that every woman may 
be reckoned sure of being married at some time or other. 
As it is, the event as well as the time is left contingent 
and uncertain. 

From the last example especially it may be seen that this 
construction is peculiarly adapted for expressing an actually 
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possible contingency in the most indefinite way: and hence 
it is commonly found in general sentences. 
Thus in Med. v. 516. 


w Zev, ti On xpvaoi hey, Os KiBdnros 7 hs 
Texunpt avOpuracw wracas capi, &e. 


and in Sept.c. Theb. 243. 


w Zev, syvvatav ofov wracas ‘yévos. 
poxOnpov, worep avopes, wy ary Tos. 

In this last line the case of men whose city may chance to 
be taken is put generally by way of illustration. If it were 
mentioned as a historical fact, in which only the sufferers 
were to be described generally and indefinitely, av would 
be inserted; and we might have a sentence of this kind; 
“E\Aqvas d€ xavras, dcwv dv ad@ow ai modes, eis cuvol- 
Kiouov xpoxadouvra: oi Kupnvator. 

These examples will suffice to show the difference which 
I conceive to be made by the insertion or omission of a. . 

It may be asked, if such is the force of av, why is ap 
not used in connexion with relative pronouns and particles 
with the optative mood after past tenses? Why is such 
a sentence as ols dv PovAowro ExTewvov esteemed ungram- 
matical? The reason seems to lie in the double use of the 
optative mood, which is employed to express contingent events 
possible upon a past state or hypothesis of circumstances, 
and also to express contingent events possible upon an arbi- 
trary or imaginary hypothesis of future circumstances. For 
the sake of distinction, the particle av, which refers the con- 
tingent events to their conditions, is used with the optative 
mood only in the latter case. 


II. On the Construction of the Subjunctive Mood with éi. 


Ir has been a common precept of grammarians, that in 
the Attic dialect ei is not joined with the subjunctive mood ; 
but that the supposition of such a contingency as is expressed 
in the subjunctive mood must be made by the particle cay 
or mv. To the universal application of this rule to the lan- 
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guage of the Attic Tragedians there are certain passages in 
their works opposed; which the critics of the last age gene- 
rally altered, so as to make them agree with the rule; but in 
which the most eminent of the present age (for example, 
Hermann and Elmsley) have been inclined to restore the 
old readings. 

The principal passages are these: Atsch. (ed. Wellauer) 
Suppl. vv. 86, 395. Pers. v. 777. Eum. v. 225. Soph. (ed. 
Hermann.) Céd. T. vv. 199, 868. Aj. v. 491. Antig. v. 706. 
(Ed. Col. v. 1445. Eurip. (ed. Matth.) Iph. Aul. v. 1227. 

In these passages the construction of ei with the sub- 
junctive is supported by strong authority from MSS. and 
old editions; and in Antig. v. 706. it is acknowledged and 
eited by the grammarians Thomas Magister and Phavorinus 
(see Hermann’s note.) 

The construction is made questionable by the general 
consent of the Attic writers in using edy or qv with the sub- 
junctive mood: and the precept of the grammarians is founded 
only upon this consent. 

Against this argument it may be observed that the con- 
struction with «& is not at variance with the general laws 
of the language: which is manifest from its frequent occur- 
rence in the older dialects: e. g. in Hom. Il. A. 340. A. 116. 
M. 224. Od. a. 204. ¢. 221 &c.; Pind. Pyth. tv. 474, 489. 
Nem. vii. 16, 23, &c. Solon. Frag. v. 29. Tyrtseus, Frag. 
111. 35. See Matth. Gr. Gr. 525, 7, b. Hermann Adnot. ad 
Viger. 304. Thiersch, Gr. Gr. 329, 1. 

The opposing authority therefore can amount to nothing 
more than a custom or idiomatic rule of the Attic dialect, 
either arbitrary, or founded in some subtle distinction over- 
looked in the other dialects. 7 

Even if the greatest weight be allowed to this apparent 
consent or custom, it would be a sufficient defence of the pas- 
sages, isch. Supp. 86. Soph. Ged. T. 199, 868. that they 
occur in Choric songs, which are not necessarily subject to 
the idiomatic laws of the Attic dialect, but might freely 
admit a construction legitimate to Pindar and other lyric 
poets. It is to be remembered also that the language of 
the Tragedians in general is not merely Attic, in the sense 
in which the language of Aristophanes or Demosthenes is 
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called Attic, but was a conventional language of poetry, par- 
taking of the character of the older dialects which were the 
vehicles of the earlier Greek poetry, in a greater or less degree, 
from those plays of A¢schylus which are most strongly imbued 
with an epic or lyric spirit, down to the latest: and most 
familiar style of Euripides. The rare admission therefore, 
even in the dialogue, of an antique and poetical construction, 
might be tolerated by the spirit of their language. 

In order however to form an intelligent judgment on the 
question, it 1s necessary to examine the force of the con- 
struction with «: and with eay; to point out the difference, 
if any there be; to show in what cases the former is proper ; 
and why the latter is so much more common. 

The Subjunctive Mood, as has been before observed, 
expresses events contingent upon the actual hypothesis of 
circumstances. If therefore a supposition be merely the sup- 
position of such contingence; if it be supposed only that an 
event is possible under existing circumstances; this meaning 
will be properly expressed by the subjunctive mood with the 
simple particle «. But a supposition is presented much more 
vividly to the mind, if an event is supposed not merely pos- 
sible under existing circumstances, but naturally consequent 
upon them. Now the force of the particle ay is always to 
refer an action or event to its conditions, and to mark the 
connexion between them. If therefore an event be supposed 
consequent upon existing premises, we may expect the sub- 
junctive mood with ay to be constructed with ei. Thus in 
Homer e av and elrep av are used, as in I]. E. 232; but 
more commonly the equivalent particles ef xe or af xe (see 
Thiersch, Gr. Gr. 329, 2.) But at an early period custom 
joined the particles «: and avy so closely, as to form out of 
them the compound word éav, which was contracted into yy and 
av (with a long.) In the Attic dialect the separate particles 
are never used in conjunction; but the supposition of a con- 
sequent event is made by the compound particle. 

If then an event be supposed as certainly future, but 
its connexion with present circumstances not marked, e is 
used with the future indicative. If a contingent event be 
supposed arbitrarily, without any connexion with existing cir- 
cumstances, ei is used with the optative mood. With these 
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two constructions we have now nothing to do. If a contingei 
event be supposed as merely possible, « is used with the sul 
junctive mood (that is, if the theory propounded above | 
correct.) If it be supposed as consequent upon the existin 
premises, eay or 7v is used with the subjunctive mood. Th 
explanation of the force of the subjunctive with eay or ; 
is in accordance with the opinion of Matthiz, who states thi 
a condition is so expressed, when it is considered as a ca: 
probably happening (Gr. Gr. 523, 1.) 

Of the two constructions of the subjunctive with e: an 
with eav, it is manifest that the latter is likely to occur muc 
the more frequently. But there are cases in which the form 
has a peculiar propriety: and such are general and indefini! 
sentences, In which, although they are expressed in preset 
time (frequently by an aorist present), the conditions are n 
real existing circumstances, to which a determinate referen 
can be made. Thus Pind. Nem. vir. 16, &c. 


ei Oe TUX TIS Epowy, perippov aiTiay 

poaioe Mowav eve Badev. 

Tai peryadat yap ahxat 

oKOTOV aroNuy Uuvev exovTe deopevat. 

Epryots de kados Ecomrpov tcauev Evi Uy TpOry, 
et Mvanoovvas é EXaTL ArrapauruKos 

evpn Ts arowve poxOwv 

KAUTAIS Emewy aotoais. 


Isthm. tv. 69. -rouvro yap aBavarov dwvaev éprret, 


el ris ev etn Th 
» a 9 a 
v.17. ef tis ev macxwv Aoyov echov axouy. 


So also in Pyth. rv. 473, 488. and Nem. 1x. 109, 110. Pinds 
abounds in general sentences, and this construction is accorc 
Ingly usual to him. 

So in Solon, Frag. v. v. 27, &c. 


ate: O ov Th eAnHe Staumepes, OsTis aAtT pov 
Oupov ¢ exer’ mavTws 8 és TENos eFepavy. 

adr o ev autix eTITEV, o oo bore pov" et dé Giywouw 
QuTol, unde Oewy pop emtovca Kixn, 

nAvWE wavTws. 
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Tyrteeus, Frag. 111. v. 31, &c. 
ovdewore KNéos éecOAcy amodAvTa, oVvd Svou’ avTod, 
an v7r0 vis wep ewv rylyveras abavaros,| 
ovrw apurrevovra, MEVOVTA TE, bapvduevoy TE 
a mépt Kat masse, Bou pos “Apns oheon. 
be pun mev K7pa Tavnderyeds ava roto, 
wxroas é anxurs aryhady evxos &n, 
WavTes ply TYAwo EY Ouws veot noe mahatoi, 
wodXa 6€ Tepmrva waQwv € Epxerat eis "Atony. 


In both these fragments Brunck has erroneously substituted 
nv for et. 

Precisely of this nature are the passages in the (dd. Tyr. 
vv. 199, 868. The latter, especially occurs in a sentence alto- 
gether indefinite, and of which the main action is expressed 
by the aorist present: 


UBpus, €t TroA\Awy vrepAnoOn maray, 
a my ‘arikatpa noe ouupepovra, 
axporarov eisavaBac és 

GXOToMOV, Wpoveev Eis avdryKay. 


Of the same character is the Passage, Antig. v. 706. 


arr Gvdpa, Kel Ts 7 copes, TO mavOavery 
TOAN. aio pov ovsev, Kai TO MH Teivey aryav. 


The passage in the Supplices is a similar general proposition: 
v. 86, 


mwinrre © acpanés ove emt VOT Ws 


xopupa Aros et xpavOy mpayua rédetov. 
So in Eumen. v. 225. 


dewn yap ev Bporoigt xav Oeois rede 

Tov TposTpotraiou uns, Et mpoow aod Exev. 
I would not insist very confidently upon the reading of this 
passage, since the MSS. of the play are so few: but if the ~ 
sentence be taken as a general proposition, which the present 
xeXet shows that it is, I believe that the construction ¢j 7 poow 
is right. It will make my view of the subject more clear, 
if I observe, that, if Apollo had been speaking of one definite 
fact, instead of putting the proposition generally, “‘ The wrath 
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of this suppliant will be terrible, if I shall have betrayed 
him,” the supposition must have been made by eay or mv. 

It is a strong confirmation of this view of the subject, 
that it is in such general and indefinite sentences that ay is 
most frequently omitted in the construction of the subjunctive 
mood with relative pronouns and relative particles, as I have 
shewn in the preceding disquisition. In the Fragment of 
Tyrtseus, cited above, compare the construction of odeoy in 
the fourth line with that of guyy and éAn in the lines “fol- 
lowing. In the second line of the fragment of Solon, pro- 
bably éyn should be substituted for éyer. 

Of the examples of the construction of e: with the sub- 
junctive mood, which were enumerated from the tragedians, 
those which remain are of a different character. We have 
seen already, how eav, by strengthening contingence into con- 
sequence, intimates some probability in the supposition. In 
the following passages, the suppositions are of such a nature, 
that their probability seems purposely dissembled and the 
intimation of it suppressed. 


Aésch. Supp. v. 395..-+0- sooty] Kat more 
cirn Aews, Ef Tou Tt Nn Totov TUXN; 
émn\voas Tiuwy amwAEcas Tow. 


Soph. Aj. v. 491. ¢t yap Oavys au, ai Tedevtioas apis, &e. 


(so in Gaisford’s edition, partly from MS. Laur. A. See 
particularly Hermann’s note.) 


Cd. Col. v. 1445....... wee. dusTadawva Tap eyo, 
€t ou pie ; 


Eur. Iph. A. v. 1227. ' adda rovro xat@avovr exw oeOey 
MYNMELOV, EL A ToS Emots reaOns Aoryors. 


1 The explanation given by Hermann, in his note on this passage, of the 
difference between ei and jv, is not very clear; but it seems to be the very 
contrary of the theory which I have endeavoured to establish: “ Interest 
autem non parum, «i an ;jy dicas. Nam qv incertum est, referturque ad id, 
quod simus experiundo cognituri, fiatne an non fiat; «i autem fortius est, 
solamque conditionem designat: unde eo hic utitur Antigona, non dubitans 
quin sit fratre caritura.” It appears to me that the meaning which Hermann 
attaches to the words would be expressed in Greek by ci ye cou orepntyconat. 
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In the one remaining passage, Asch. Pers. v. 777. (v. 796, ed. 
Blomf.), the confusion of moods is very perplexing. The use 
of es with the subjunctive cannot be explained here as in the 
other instances; and if jv be substituted, the syntax seems 


still more incorrect. 


Vor. I.- No. 1. O 
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Ir is the peculiar advantage of a Literary Miscellany like 
the present, that it affords room for the discussion of minute 
questions, in themselves of little or no moment, and only in- 
teresting so far as they may appear to be connected with 
subjects of higher importance; while on the other hand the 
historical or philosophical views to which such details owe 
all their real value, may not admit of a full developement 
in the same place, and may with more propriety be briefly 
hinted. The writer trusts that this remark will be sufficient 
to justify him, if starting from a seemingly inconsiderable 
point in mythical history he proceeds to shew its bearing on 
questions that embrace a wide field, and that can never be 
indifferent to a historical inquirer; without dwelling on them 
at a length exactly proportioned to their relative dignity. 

Several of our readers perhaps are familiar with the 
proverb which suggests the uncertainty that intervenes be- 
tween the cup and the lip, who are not acquainted with its 
high antiquity and its supposed origin. According to the 
Greek mythologers the person who first experienced a truth 
which after him became proverbial, was a king named Anceus. 
Lycophron, who has exprest the proverb with his usual 
simplicity and perspicuity: (v. 489.) 

ws moAAa xeideus kal deractpaiwy ToTwY 

Meow KuAWoEL Moitpa wapunotwp Bperav’ 
refers it to an Arcadian hero, Anczus of Tegea, who was 
killed by the Calydonian boar. His valour and untimely 
fate were subjects of lively interest in his native city; and 
the artist who adorned one of the pediments in the great 
temple of Minerva Alea at Tegea, with the principal figures 
belonging to the Calydonian chase, had represented Ancseus 
in the act of sinking under his wounds, after the hatchet 
with which he had ineffectually assailed the boar had dropt 
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out of his hand. (Pausan. viii. 45. 7). But Lycophron’s 
Greek commentator censures the poet for confounding two 
perfectly distinct personages, the one just mentioned and 
Ancseus a son of Neptune and Astypalsa, and king of the 
Leleges'. This people according to Pherecydes (Strabo xiv. 
p- 632) was in possession of the coast of Asia between Ephe- 
sus and Phocea, and of the islands Chios and Samos, before 
the Ionian migration, and a legend reported by Tzetzes on 
the authority of an Aristotle who had written a book en- 
titled wéwAo, placed the scene of the event which gave rise 
to the proverb in Samos. There Ancseus had planted the 
vine: but a seer or an oracle had predicted that he should 
never drink wine from its fruit. When the grapes were ripe, 
the king prest a bunch into a cup, and as he raised it to 
his lips scoffed at the idle prophecy: the seer replied, arovAd 
meratv médet KuAuKos Kai yeiAcos axpov’ at the same mo- 
ment a shout was heard, and tidings came that a boar was 
ravaging the fields. Laying aside the untasted must, Ancseus 
rushed forth to encounter the invader, and perished in the 
conflict. | 

With regard to the proverb, it can scarcely be doubted 
that it belongs to the Samian Anczus, whose son Samos was 
said to have given his name to the island: for the predic- 
tion which is the basis of the story had most probably some 
connexion with that peculiar defect in the quality of the 
Samian soil, which rendered it unfavorable to the growth 
of the vine, while the neighbouring islands, as well as the 
adjacent coast of the continent, were celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of their wines’. But even if we suppose Lycophron 
to have been mistaken in referring the occasion of the pro- 
verb to the Arcadian, there still remains a resemblance be- 
tween the fates of these two Ancseuses, close enough to startle 


1 So he is described by Asius (in Pausan. vu. 4 1.), who does not 
mention the Carians, as is incorrectly stated by Panofka, (Res Samiorum, 
p- 11.) Strabo himself speaks of the Carians as having inhabited Samos 
while it was called Parthenia, (x1v. p. 637.) but perhaps he only uses 
the name of Carians according to a commonly received notion, as equivalent 
to that of Leleges, without at all meaning to contradict Pherecydes. 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 637. éari 3° ovx evowos, xaiwep evowovcwy Tuav KiKrAwW 
vijresy, Kai THS HEipov ayedoy TL THS MoaGEXoUs Waans TOUS apiorous Cxpepovons 


civous. 
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the curious reader. The coincidence however extends much 
further; for we find both the heroes taking a share in the 
Argonautic expedition. Both appear in the catalogue of 
Apollonius, who describes Anceeus of Tegea as clothed in 
the skin of a Mznalian bear, and wielding a great double 
hatchet in his right hand; his namesake of Samos (Parthe- 
nia) is simply described as the comrade of the Milesian 
Erginus, and like him skilled in navigation and in war; he 
is marked however by the epithet vépGros, which reminds 
us of his ungovernable temper. The armour of the Tegean 
would naturally excite the surprize of any one who was 
familiar with that of the Homeric heroes, and its singu- 
larity is even more striking on board the Argo than in the 
Calydonian forest. The poet therefore adds a few lines to 
explain this strange garb and weapon: and we learn that 
Aleus, the grandfather of Ancseus, desirous of keeping him 
at home, had taken the unavailing precaution of locking up 
his accustomed armour: a satisfactory explanation perhaps, 
so long as the closing scene of his life is kept out of view, 
but one which cannot be reconciled with that by any but 
a very forced and artificial construction. 

Some of our readers who are not strangers to the way 
in which all mythical legends, and above all the Greek, are 
apt to shift their phases, will probably by this time have 
been led to ask themselves, whether according to the rules 
of sound criticism it is allowable to imagine that two stories, 
in which two heroes of the same name both embark in the 
Argo and both come to their death in fighting with a boar, 
can have had two essentially distinct foundations? and 
whether it is not sufficiently clear that Ancseus of Tegea 
and Anceus king of the Leleges were originally one and 
the same person, and that the slight variations which occur 
in the description of his character and adventures, must 
have arisen from the legend having been transplanted to 
a foreign soil. Should this be granted, it seems no more 
than a natural conclusion, which may be drawn independently 
of any opinion as to the original seat and form of the myth, 
that its transmission from the one place to the other implies 
some degree of affinity between the two tribes who claimed 
possession of it, and that we may fairly regard it as an 
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additional ground for believing, that the Leleges of the Asiatic 
coast and the neighbouring islands were nearly related to the 
old Arcadians, whom the ancient writers unanimously repre- 
sent as a Pelasgian race. A very early connexion between 
Arcadia and the part of Asia adjacent to the territory of 
the Leleges is implied in the legend of Telephus, who like 
Anceseus is a grandson of Aleus, and whose combat with 
Achilles in the plain of the Caicus was the subject that filled 
the other pediment in the above-mentioned temple at Tegea. 

The chief difficulty that perplexés all inquiries into the 
character of the Leleges, is the combination in which we find 
them placed with some Hellenic tribes on the one hand, 
and on the other hand with the Carians. The ancients 
themselves were divided in their opinions on the question, 
whether the Leleges and the Carians were the same or 
different races, and they seem generally to have inclined to 
the former side, with Herodotus, who looked upon the name 
of Leleges merely as one by which the Carians had been 
known, while they occupied the islands of the A‘gean in the 
reign of Minos. This however is a case in which we may 
certainly venture to decide with great confidence even against 
this high authority. For it is perfectly clear from the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of these two nations that their 
histories were quite distinct, and that at all events they 
were not connected together by any closer affinity than sub- 
sisted between the Greeks and the Thracians. The principal, 
and apparently the earliest settlements of the Leleges were 
on the continent of Greece, where there are only a very few 
traces of the Carians, and those confined to the Eastern coast. 
The latter themselves maintained that they were from the 
beginning an Asiatic people, and claimed the Lydians and 
Mysians for their brethren. It is not at all surprising that 
the manifold contact into which they were brought with the 
Leleges on the coast of Asia should have led many of the 
ancients to overlook these broad distinctions between them, 
as it may here and there have effaced all the marks by which 
they could have been discriminated. Yet even there they 
were far from being completely mingled or confounded by 
tradition. Pherecydes, in the passage of Strabo above re- 
ferred to, distinguishes the territory of the Leleges from 
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that of the Carians, who were masters of the coast toward 
the South. In many parts of Caria itself monuments re- 
mained even to the latest times of Greece, that preserved 
the name of the Leleges. A Carian writer, Philip of Thean- 
gela (Athen. vi. c. 101), the author of a treatise on the two 
nations, compared the condition in which the Leleges were 
placed by the Carians, to that of the Laconian helots and 
the Thessalian Penestze. Strabo himself adopted the same 
view, though not perhaps on very critical grounds; for he 
appeals to the authority of Homer, who mentions both 
Carians and Leleges as distinct bands in the Trojan army. 
He conceives these Leleges, whom the poet describes as oc- 
cupying a small territory at the foot of Ida, to have been 
the original stock from which all the other tribes of the 
same name were descended. According to his view they had 
migrated southward after their towns had been sacked by 
Achilles, and had founded some new ones in Caria, where 
Pedasa preserved the recollection of the Pedasus which they 
had left on the banks of the Satnioeis. Another body of 
them took possession of a part of Pisidia, and became blended 
with the ancient inhabitants. Finally they joined the Carians 
in their expeditions, spread over all parts of Greece, and 
gradually disappeared. It is however pretty clear that in 
forming this theory the geographer has been biassed by the 
same superstitious reverence for Homer, which on other 
occasions perverted his naturally sound judgement. It is at 
least equally probable that the Leleges had once covered 
the whole coast between the Hellespont and Caria, and if 
we may lay any stress on the evidence of Philip of Thean- 
gela, we shall be inclined to believe that they had preceded 
the Carians in the possession of that country. It is rather 
remarkable that Pedasa was the only town in Caria that 
held out against the troops of Cyrus: it was taken after 
a long siege, which cost the Persian general much trouble. 
Yet after the fall of Miletus we find the Carians of Pedasa 
receiving from the Persians a portion of the Milesian territory : 
(compare Her. 1. 175. and vr. 20). Does this singular mark 
of apparently unmerited favour, combined with the strange 
mode of divination practised by the priestess of Minerva, 
warrant a suspicion, that so late as the reign of Cyrus the 
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" population of Pedasa remained distinct from that of the 
surrounding country, and was then exterminated after its 
gallant struggle, and replaced by the submissive Carians ? 
If this conjecture be well founded, the Carians may be 
supposed to have stood in the same relation to the Leleges 
as their brothers the Lydians to the Meonians, and like 
them to have advanced from the interior toward the coast. 
This movement however must have taken place long before 
the conquest by which the name of the Mzonians was merged 
in that of the Lydians; for the latter people was unknown 
to Homer; as it seems also to have preceded, though per- 
haps not by so long an interval, the migration of the 
Mysians, whom Jupiter in the Iliad sees still far from Ida 
on the banks of the Danube*. That of the Phrygians was 
also believed by some of the ancients to have taken place 
after the Trojan war; and there seems to be sufficient evidence 
that at a period subsequent to that event some unknown 
cause, connected perhaps with that which produced the 
Thessalian and Dorian migrations, threw a number of tribes 
previously settled in Thrace and the adjacent countries upon 
Asia. The Lydians and Carians however are not mentioned 
among them: and this might raise a doubt as to the reality 
of that mutual affinity which was recognized by these two 
nations and the Mysians, and seemingly confirmed by their 
exclusive admission to the temple at Mylasa. (Her. 1. 171). 
And perhaps it was not a nearer one than existed between 
the Mysians and many other branches of the Thracian 
family: and the belief in it may have arisen chiefly out of 
the accidental juxtaposition in which after many changes the 
fortunes of the three nations finally placed them: as it was 
probably this cause that occasioned the popular legend which 
we learn from the native historian Xanthus to have been 
commonly received among the Lydians*: that the Mysians 
were an offset of the same root, descended from a sacred 
tithe, which had once been exposed on mount Olympus. as 
according to Myrsilus of Lesbos, (Dionys. 1. 23) the Tyrrhe- 
nians of the Aigean had sprung from a similar portion of 


3 Posidonius ap. Strab. vi. p. 295, and Niebuhr Kleine Schriften, p- 371. 
4 Strab. xu. p. 571. 
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the Italian Tyrrhenians, which had been consecrated by 
a vow. But the well attested community of language among 
these three tribes furnishes a stronger argument of the fact 
than tradition or popular belief: and if we adopt what ap- 
pears to be the most probable view of their origin, and 
suppose that the Phrygian and other kindred races came 
down from the table-lands of Armenia®, that some of them 
remained in Asia, while others crost over into Europe and 
were afterwards driven back toward the East, we shall have 
no difficulty in conceiving that tribes which had not shared 
all one anothers’ wanderings, might nevertheless retain many 
decisive marks of their original affinity. 

There are two other questions, one of them highly in- 
teresting, connected with this subject, which ought to be 
noticed here, but which we must not attempt to discuss in 
the space to which we confine ourselves. As to the first we 
only wish to observe, that although the Phrygians, Mysians, 
and several other nations that finally settled in the same part 
of Asia, are described by the ancients as Thracians, this 
name must be understood in a geographical, not an ethno- 
graphical sense, and that their relation to the various tribes 
which in the days of Thucydides occupied the same part of 
Europe whence they had migrated, may notwithstanding have 
been extremely remote’. The second question is, how far 
the early population of Western Asia was allied to that of 
Greece. According to a view which has hitherto been very 
prevalent among writers on this subject, the distinction we 
have drawn in a preceding page between the Carians and 
Leleges would be trifling and unsubstantial. It has been 
commonly supposed that in the period when the history of 
Greece first begins to dawn, an intimate connexion subsisted 
among its inhabitants and those of Thrace, and of Asia 
Minor. The traditions concerning the most ancient poetry 
of Greece which represent it as cultivated by Thracian and 
Lycian bards, seemed to imply that one language was spoken 
or understood throughout those countries, and that the wide 


5 See Hoeck’s Kreta, 1. p. 125. and foll. 
6 See a note on this subject in the French translation of Strabo: 
Tom. if. p. 23. 
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difference that was observed between them in this respect at 
a later period, was a change that had been gradually intro- 
duced by time and accident. Now however that the researches 
of Niebuhr have enabled us to form a more exact notion of 
the limits within which the early inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and Greece may be regarded as the same people, this argu- 
ment has lost all its force, and until some other can be found 
we may reasonably doubt that there was ever any closer 
resemblance between the Greek language, in any of its forms 
and stages, and that of the Lydians and their kinsmen, than 
appeared after these races had been formally distinguished 
from the Greeks as barbarians, or than now strikes a com- 
mon reader in the specimens collected by Iablonski. We 
may admit, and indeed it seems scarcely possible to deny an 
affinity, between the Carians and Leleges for instance, such 
as connects together the most distant members of a widely 
propagated race, including the numberless varieties of the 
Indo-Germanic family, but we have no ground for conclud- 
ing that, after their first separation from their parent stock, 
they had ever been brought into contact before we find them 
neighbours on the coast of Asia, or that there was any 
peculiar resemblance between them, except what arose out 
of this fortuitous intercourse. That a considerable inter- 
change however of language and ideas was likely to take 
place between two nations so situate cannot be denied; and 
we are now about to point out an instance In which we con- 
ceive the influence of this mixture may be traced. 

It is no other than that from which -we set out, to 
which we now return from this digression, to examine more 
closely the character and attributes of the mythical hero 
Antzeus. We have pointed out what appear to us sufficient 
reasons for believing that in this instance two persons of the 
same name have grown out of one; and as this division is 
itself a fiction, it may the more readily be imagined that 
features which properly belonged to one of them might easily 
be transferred to the other. This we conceive to have hap- 
pened with regard to the double hatchet, with which we have 
seen the Arcadian Ancscus accompanying the Argonauts and 
attacking the Calydonian boar. We have already observed 
that the legend alluded to my Apollonius can only serve to 
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mark the singularity of the weapon, without explaining the 
cause that made it the inseparable badge of a Grecian hero. 
But in the hands of the Samian Anceus it would have ex- 
cited no surprize, for we should see in it nothing but an 
ancient religious symbol, which from the earliest times of 
which we have any historical notices appears to have been 
familiar to the inhabitants of the western coast of Asia, and 
especially of the part nearest to Samos, where it is visible 
among the wrecks of antiquity at this day. Chandler at 
least saw it not only on the keystone of the arch at My- 
lasa’, but also on two marbles inserted in the wall of a church 
built on an islet in the lake of Myfis, and under it, as he 
says, the name of the proprietor, Jupiter of Labranda (Tra- 
vels, c. 51. p. 169). ‘To persons conversant with this subject, 
it would be unnecessary to say anything more on the wide 
diffusion of this symbol: but for the sake of readers to 
whom it may be new or not very familiar, we will add a 
few remarks to illustrate this point. Plutarch (Qu. Greece. 
45) answers the question: why the statue of Jupiter Labra- 
deus® in Caria wields a hatchet, and not a sceptre or a thun- 
derbolt: by relating a legend, according to which the weapon 
in the hand of the God represented one which had once be- 
longed to the Amazon Hippolita, had been taken from her 
by Hercules and by him presented to Omphale, whose suc- 
cessors the kings of Lydia had worn it as a sacred ornament 
till the time of Candaules, who disdaining the relic had con- 
signed it to one of his attendants. When Gyges revolted 
from his master, he was assisted by a Carian chief who re- 
ceived the hatchet as the reward of his services, and on his 
return to Caria, dedicated a statue to Jupiter, which he adorned 


7 A view of this arch is engraved in the Ionian Antiquities, Vol. IT. 
Pl. xx11. See also the vignette on the opposite page. If circumstances 
should ever render it possible to explore the ruins of Asia Minor with 
the attention they deserve, other specimens might probably be found. 
They would be still more interesting if they were discovered further to 
the north. 


8 The word should probably be written Acafpavéess, but the mistake 
may have been made by Plutarch himself: or he may have conceived 


that the name of the village was not directly derived from the epithet of 
the God. 
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with it. Hence the god received the title Labradeus, labrys 
bemg the name for a hatchet in the Lydian language. This 
story traces the use of the hatchet to the Amazons: and ac- 
cordingly we find it not only on the Carian coins, but on those 
of a great number of cities in Asia Minor, which claimed 
Amazons as their founders. The reader may see many of 
these collected in the work of Petitus De Amaszonibus : 
the hatchet appears sometimes by itself, sometimes in the 
hand of the Amazon: and in those of a later period it is 
wielded by the Roman emperors. The Greek traditions not 
only spoke of Amazons as founders of many towns in olis 
and Ionia, but related that they were among the inhabitants 
of the country whom the Ionian colonists found on their ar- 
rival. It was disputed whether they or a son of the river 
Caystrus had built the temple of the great goddess at Ephe- 
sus, but it was universally admitted that when Androclus 
landed there with his followers, Leleges and Lydians (that 
is Meeonians) were in possession of the upper part of the 
town, and Amazons were dwelling within the precincts of the 
sanctuary: the Ionians forcibly expelled the former, but the 
latter were permitted to remain in peace (Pausan. vii. 2. 8.) 
As the double hatchet was the constant badge of the Ama- 
zons, these traditions seem sufficiently to prove the antiquity 
and the extensive diffusion of the symbol, which, by the 
light afforded by these monuments, we trace from the south- 
west of Asia Minor to the neighbourhood of Themiscyra. 

It may not however be equally clear that we are justified 
in terming it a religious symbol. And undoubtedly if there 
were no other ground for calling it so than that 1t was carried 
by the Carian god, its claim to this title would be doubtful; 
for it might easily be conceived that a piece of armour which 
had once been worn by a race of warlike kings, might be- 
come the peculiar distinction of a god of war, such as the 
Carian Jupiter seems to have been. But its association with 
the Amazons places it in a different light, and may be con- 
sidered as a sufficient proof, that it was a sign originally 
connected with some religious meaning. We venture to assert 
this, on the supposition that scarcely any one will now be 
found to embrace any other view of that celebrated race, 
than that which regards them as the ministers of some kind 
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of religious worship. On this point we believe almost all 
mythologers are now agreed, though the explanation of their 
various attributes and of the legends relating to them is a 
problem that. will always afford room for difference of opi- 
nion. We do not mean to discuss these questions, but we 
may observe that according to one view of the Amazons, the 
badge which uniformly distinguishes them is not an unmean- 
ing ornament, but is in perfect unison with their character, 
while it is very difficult to perceive its connexion with any 
other that has yet been proposed. 

The religions that prevailed in Asia Minor from the 
earliest times of which we have any tradition down to the 
propagation of Christanity, so far as they were not intro- 
duced or modified by the Hellenic settlers, exhibit a remark- 
able simplicity and conformity in their general outlines, which 
presents a striking contrast with the inexhaustible variety, 
the endless ramifications of the Indian, Grecian and Egypt- 
lan systems. Their common basis appears to have been the 
same on which the latter were raised; but either the genius 
of the people was deficient in that quickness of invention, 
which moulded these into such a multiplicity of forms, or 
the numerous sacerdotal dynasties which united religious and 
political authority, and, from sanctuaries which were at once 
centres of commerce and of devotion, spread their sway over 
large surrounding tracts, checked every tendency either to 
vary or to refine and spiritualize the established objects and 
modes of worship. These temples, with their subject prin- 
cipalities and consecrated serfs, flourished with little inter- 
ruption or diminution of their power and lustre under the 
shelter of the Lydian, Persian, Macedonian and Roman Mo- 
narchies, and during the successive revolutions that took place 
around them, the religion of which they were the seats under- 
went as little alteration in its essential character as in its 
outward forms. It was the adoration of nature contemplated 
as the great sensible whole, but under two or three differ- 
ent aspects, determined by the disposition of each people, 
and regulating its modes of worship. The earliest and sim- 
plest conception of nature perhaps entertained by the human 
mind is that of a merely passive productive power: and this 
the imagination of almost cvery pcople has figured to itself 
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in the shape of a female deity. The next step has been to 
distinguish an active vivifying principle: and this must then 
be represented by a person of the other sex. A third stage 
ascends to the union of these two powers; which may be 
exhibited in various ways, either by simply combining their 
mythical forms in some prodigious mixture, or by trans- 
ferring some of the attributes of the one to the other. 
Specimens of the former process are said to occur in Indian 
works of art; and a very lively and exact description of 
such a compound figure is preserved in a fragment of Por- 
phyrius, who had extracted it from an account given by the 
Babylonian Bardesanes, of an interview he had with some 
Indian envoys in the reign of Heliogabalus’. Among other 
things they told him of a large natural cave in a very lofty 
mountain, containing a colossal statue. It was erect, with its 
arms stretched out in the form of a cross. The right side of 
the face, the right arm and foot, and the whole of the right 
side of the body was male, the other half female. The sun 
was carved on its right breast, the moon on the left: and 
on other parts various other natural objects. Its head sup- 
ported the image of a god. It was conjectured by Payne 
Knight’® that some such androgynous figure had given rise 
to the legend of the Amazons wanting the right breast. 
Whether we adopt this opinion or not, it seems at all events in 
the highest degree probable that it was to their connexion with 
some such worship that they owed their legendary character : 
and that on precisely the same principle on which among an 
effeminate and luxurious people the Babylonian Mylitta was 
honoured by the prostitution of her female devotees, the 
priestesses of a masculine goddess, such as the Cappadocian 
Enyo, represented her by assuming the garb of the other sex. 


9 Stobeus ed. Heeren, Vol. 1. p. 144. Compare Heeren’s Ideen xt. 
p- 29. 

10 The writer of this article only learnt Mr. Knight’s conjecture from 
a note in Creuzer’s Symbolik 11. p. 175. He does not possess the work 
in which it was proposed, (Ing. into the Symbol. lang.) and though he 
read it a year ago, yet as his attention was not then directed to the sub- 
ject, he had entirely forgotten that the subject of the Amazons was dis- 
cumed there, and docs not now know whether Mr. Knight takes any 
notice of the hatchet. 
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And it is easy to conceive that wherever a train of religious 
ideas prevailed, such as suggested the image described by 
Bardesanes, there they may have been compendiously exprest 
by such a symbol as the Amazonian hatchet. The very 
mode in which it probably originated seems to be pointed 
out in a fragment of Heraclides Ponticus on the state of 
Tenedos (Pol. vit.) He relates that king Tennes, from whom 
the island, before called Leucophrys", derived its name, was 
the author of a law by which an adulterer was to be put 
to death with a hatchet, and that his own son afterwards 
incurred the penalty; for a memorial of this act of justice 
the Tenedian coins bore on the one side a hatchet, and on 
the other two faces, male and female, growing out of one 
neck. We know however that a totally different explanation 
of the Tenedian hatchet was given in another legend reported 
by Pausanias (x. 14.), and also that Apollo himself was re- 
presented at Tenedos, like the Carian Jupiter, with the hatchet 
in his hand”: and we may therefore pretty safely conclude 
that both the stories are only instances of the facility with 
which the Greek mythology could account for usages the 
origin of which had been forgotten. 

We fear we may already have ventured too far on this 
dangerous ground, and would not abuse the freedom it offers; 
we cannot however refrain from adding another remark on 
the adventure of the double Anczeus. Evudocia (Viol. p. 24), 
without assigning any locality to the story, relates that An- 
czeus was a lover of husbandry, who planted a vineyard and 
tasked his labourers hardly"*: so that one of them was pro- 
voked to make the prediction which we have seen in another 
version attributed to an oracle or a seer. The rest of this 
narrative agrees with the former, and the writer adds that 


11 This name recalls to mind the Artemis Leucophryne or Leuco- 
phryene of Magnesia on the Meander. (Strab. xiv. p. 647.) Amazons 
appear with Cybele on the coins of the other Magnesia, and Petitus, 
p- 285. is probably right in explaining the introduction of the hatchet 
in a medal of Demetrias from this circumstance ; Beger (Thesaurus 1. 250.) 
has a similar medal with the hatchet, which he does not attempt to explain. 

12 Steph. Byz. (who mentions both the legends) Tévedos. Kai pnow 
‘Apsoreidns, kal dAXNor Twv év Tevédw, 'AwdAX\wva wéAexvy xpateiy oa Ta 
aupBavra Tois wept Tévuny. 

13 Bapts cwcxetto Tuts vinéTats. 
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Pherecydes had said, Anceeus died of a wound in the thigh, 
which he received from the Calydonian boar. The severity 
of Anczeus toward his labourers reminds us of the son of 
Midas, Lityerses, whose untimely fate was the subject of a 
plaintive ditty sung in the summer among the Phrygian hus- 
bandmen. He had been wont to challenge men to vie with 
him in reaping, and to scourge those whose strength flagged 
in the contest: till at length he met with one more robust 
than himself and died by his hands (Pollux rv. 7. 54). This 
single coincidence indeed would not be a sufficient argument for 
referring Anceus to the same class of mythical persons to which 
Lityerses belongs. The latter, it is well known, corresponded 
to the Egyptian Maneros, the Phoenician Adonis, and the Mar1- 
andynian Borimus, inasmuch as each of them was a hero 
whose tragical fate was the theme of periodical wailings and 
mournful lays. Most mythological writers have believed that 
all these legends and usages had a common origin, and that 
although they may have been sometimes adopted where their 
meaning was not known, or retained after it had been for- 
gotten, they were grounded on a natural sympathy with the 
changes of the seasons, and that the vicissitudes of the sun 
in his yearly course had been transformed by the popular 
imagination into a tale of human suffering. This view was 
not unknown to the ancients; and of the Phrygians and 
Paphlagonians in particular Plutarch observes, that the former 
conceived the god as sleeping in winter, and awake in the 
summer, and that they solemnized his slumber and his up- 
rising with enthusiastic rites ; while the Paphlagonians described 
him as fettered and imprisoned during the gloomy season, 
and restored to motion and liberty in the spring’. We are 
not now concerned to vindicate this opinion, though we are 
far from being convinced by the arguments with which it 
has lately been attacked by a writer of consummate learning 
and ingenuity”. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
remark, that as the Anceus of Eudocia coincides in his gene- 
ral character with the Phrygian Lityerses, so in his fate he 
resembles Attes, Adonis and the Paphlagonian Borimus: the 


14 De Is. and Os. c. 69. 
15 Lobeck Aglaophamus, p. 687—692. 
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latter was the son of king Upis, and was killed in his youth 
while hunting on a summer’s day"*, whether also by a boar is 
not mentioned : but perhaps the extent to which religious absti- 
nence from swine’s flesh had spread over Asia Minor’, may 
justify us in supposing that this was the original and proper 
form of the story. And if we are allowed to transfer a part 
of the Arcadian legend to the Samian Anceus, and to think 
that he, may also have been described as a stripling too young 
for feats of arms, the resemblance between him and the three 
last mentioned mythical personages will become still more 
striking. 

To some of our readers these conjectures will probably 
appear too bold and fanciful: yet before we conclude we must 
run the risk of still further forfeiting their good opinion, by 
confessing a suspicion which we have long harboured, that 
the sacred legend we have just been considering was the real 
foundation of a narrative which has hitherto been received as 
a piece of true history. We mean the beautiful tale in the 
first book of Herodotus, concerning the son of Croesus, whom 
his father, after having long used the same precaution as old 
Aleus with his grandson, of locking up his arms, at last 
reluctantly sent out against the enormous boar that was 
wasting the Mysian fields, to perish like Ancseus in the chase. 
We need scarcely remark that the whole story is much more 
like one in the Arabian Nights than any series of events 


16 This is the story told by Pollux, 1v. 7. 54. Nymphis in Atheneus, 
p- 619. f. gives a different version, according to which Borimus was the 
son of a noble and wealthy man, a youth of exceeding beauty: he was 
inspecting the labours of the harvest, and going to draw water for the 
reapers disappeared. 

17 At Comana (Strabo xu. p. 575.) +d réuevos....d:apavéorata THs Tey 
velwv Kkpewy Bpwoews xalapeve:, Gwou ye kal yf dAAn wodss* odd eloayeras els 
aitny is. Pausan. vil. 17.10. “*Arrns dwéBavey ixd tov ids: (in Lydia.) 
kal +t éwépevoy tovros Tatarwv éspwow of Ieocwourra éxovres, bwv ovy 
dwrduevoc. The same superstition prevailed in Crete: a vestige probably 
of Pheenician influence; and a curious legend was invented to ‘connect 
it with the Cretan mythology. A sow was said to have suckled the 
infant Jupiter, and to have drowned his cries with her grunting: do (says 
Agathocles in Athen. p- 376. a.) wderes rd Yao TovTy wepicewroy yyouvrat, 
kal ob Twv Kpewv daicawr' dv. See also Dion. Perieg. 852 and the Scho- 
liast, about Aspendus. 
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that ever happened in the world: that the adventure of 
Adrastus has no necessary connexion with it: and finally 
that the life and character of Croesus afforded large room 
and strong temptation for the introduction of fictitious epi- 
sodes. A tragical tale which the Greeks found current, 
about the son of a king or a wealthy man who had been cut 
off in his youth, might very easily be applied to Croesus. It 
is undoubtedly true that the adventure related by Herodotus 
might have had at least a historical foundation: yet when 
we consider the name of Atys, the scene and the circum- 
stances of his death, we feel strongly inclined to believe that 
it belongs altogether to the domain of mythology. 


C. T. 


Vor. I. No. 1. ' Q 


NOTICE 


or 


PAYNE KNIGHT’s “NUMMI VETERES.” 


NUMMI VETERES CIVITATUM, regum, gentium et 

_ provinciarum, Londini in Museo RicuHarpt PAYNE 
Knicut asservati, ab ipso ordine geographico descripts. 
Londini 1830, 4to. pp. 377. 


Me. R. Payne Knieut, the author of several works on 
Grecian art and literature, and well known both in this and 
other countries, as an antiquarian of learning and originality, 
bequeathed to the British Museum his collection of antique 
bronzes and coins, which he had made in the course of a 
long life, at a considerable outlay of money, and with great 
taste and discernment. It had been his custom to enter in 
a journal a description of the different coins which he suc- 
cessively purchased; and this volume, containing a complete 
catalogue of his coins, became in 1824 the year of his death, 
together with his whole collection, the property of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum. 

The Trustees ‘‘in memory of this act of munificence” 
have published this catalogue, as it was left by Mr. Knight, 
without omission, alteration, or addition. It is quite evident 
to us, from an inspection both of the original MS. and the 
printed book, that this catalogue had never been intended 
by Mr. Knight for publication in its present state. He had 
made a list of his coins, for the sake of reference, and to 
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enable the legatees of his Collection to ascertain that it was 
perfect after his death. At the end he had added some 
notes, of which some are valuable and interesting to the 
student of ancient history: but many containing short and 
imperfect sketches of the history of some towns, and the dates 
of their foundation or destruction, were plainly meant exclu- 
sively for the private convenience of the author of the cata- 
logue. We entertain no doubt, indeed we have every reason 
for believing, that the Trustees of the British Museum were 
actuated by the purest feelings of gratitude towards Mr. 
Payne Knight, and respect for his memory; nor could any- 
thing but a fear that a posthumous publication of this work 
may give rise to a belief that it had been left for publica- 
tion by its author, induce us to call in question the discreet- 
ness of the course pursued by them, or to lament that 
a suppression of some passages should not have saved from 
the reproach of trivial or at least useless annotation, a 
man of whose literary labours and well placed bounty the 
lovers of Grecian antiquity must ever retain a thankful re- 
membrance. 


The catalogue of the coins is arranged on the same plan 
as Professor Boeckh’s collection of Greek inscriptions. ‘The 
towns and states are taken in a geographical order, and the 
coins arranged, in order of time, as far as their relative an- 
tiquity can be ascertained, under each head. The devices 
on each coin are minutely described, and the inscriptions 
are given with great accuracy. ‘The monograms are omitted ; 
and in some places the text is incomplete. On the notes 
which are added at the end of the book, and are (as we 
before remarked) in an unfinished state, we have only a few 
remarks to offer. 

P. 318. On a coin of ancient workmanship and consider- 


ably older than the battle of Leuctra, the word APKAAIKON 


occurs. Mr. Knight seems to doubt whether in early times 
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the Arcadians were sufficiently united to coin money in their 
joint name, and hence he suggests that the coin in question 
may belong to Opyouevos o ‘Apxadexos. In that case we con- 
ceive that the inscription would not have omitted the name 
"Opxopeviwv or "Opyopevov. Mr. Knight does not state in what 
sense he would take the word APKAAIKON. We conceive 
that it is ‘Apxad:xov, scil. apyvpiov. Thus on a coin of Caw 
lonia p. 270. KavAwnaras, scil. dpyvpos. The Greek name 
for the Arcadians was neither ‘A fe nor ‘Apxacixoi, but 
“A pxaces. 

P. 315. Acoin of Phlius has the inscription PAEIAZION. 
Mr. Knight remarks that @deacros is not formed from 
®dciacos; but from the ancient Doric form of the participle 
@Preiavs, avros; whence ®Aeayrios, contracted and softened 
into Pdeaatos. 

P. 319. The ancient silver coins found near the river 
Strymon, with the figures of a satyr and a woman, one of 
which has an A, another a Q, Mr. Knight assigns to Argilus. 
Mionnet and Miiller have given them to Thasos, the latter 
of whom mentioned his suspicion to Mr. Knight, when ex- 
amining his collection in 1822. (Handbuch der Archiiologie 
der Kunst, p. 611). It should however be observed that on 
the coin in Mr. Knight’s collection which has A alone, there 
is room for a Q, and the surface is well preserved. (Arg. A. 8.) 

P. 320. Mr. Knight allots the coins with the names 
OPPHZKION and QPHEKION to the Oreste in Mace- 
donia, observing “ Hi nummi antiquissimi Macedonici certis- 
simi sunt, et a civitate quam geographi ‘Opecriay appellant, 
nomine ab Agamemnonis filio conditore male deducto, et 
quam incole ‘Oppyoxiavy et ‘Qpnoxiay diversis forte tempori- 
bus nuncupabant, cusi esse videntur.” The same remark is 
made at greater length by Mr. Knight in his Proleg. Homer. 
§. 78. It is undoubtedly fabulous that the Oreste were named 
from Orestes; but that their name was ‘Opécra:, and not 
'Qonoxot, is certain from the testimony of Polybius, Livy, 
and Strabo. Their territory moreover is by Strabo called 
‘Opeotias, not "Opecria. See Miiller’s Makedoner, p. 14. or 
Dorians, Vol. 1. p. 474. Engl. Transl. Mr. Miiller conjectures 
with great probability, that "Oppyoxos or “Opnoxos was a 
Thracian town, of the same form as ApaByoxes, &c. 
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P. 340. Of two coins of Carthage Mr. Knight says, 
“‘ Prior nummus e purissimo est argento, alter ex inquinatis- 
simo; at uterque tamen eundem in re monetaria locum tenu- 
isse videtur; et quum prior et major fabrice haud paullo 
antiquioris sit, claro monstrant exemplo, quanta fraude et 
licentia in moneta imminuenda et adulteranda usi sint Car- 
thaginienses, et fidem Punicam non sine causa male audiisse 
apud veteres.” Mr. Knight seems here to understand “ Pu- 
nica fides” to mean the public credit of Carthage, in the 
modern financial sense of the word. 

P. 344. A Sicilian coin has the name [AITINON. Mr. 
Knight says, ‘“‘Istz. Incerte positionis oppidum et histo- 
ricis ignotum.” On this note we have two remarks to make. 
The article in Stephanus of Byzantium, is ‘Ia:tia zoXes 
Lacrias’ Dducros Ticediwv sevrépp. td eOvxov “Tasrivos. 
In the first place therefore the name of the town is Ietia, and 
not Ieta: and secondly, it cannot be said to have been unknown 
to the historians, as it was mentioned by the historian Phi- 
listus. Gdéller Philist. fragm. p. 154, has followed the error 
of Berkelius, who altered ’Ia:ria and ‘Iacrivos into ‘laBia 
and "Ia:@ivos, because the ‘‘elementorum ordo” required it. 
The word stands between ‘IaQpxma and ‘Id\voos. Why 
therefore ‘Ia:@ia should suit the order of the letters better 
than "Ia:ria is what we do not understand. 

P. 347. On the large silver coins of Syracuse there is a 
detailed dissertation by Mr. Knight in the Archeologia, 
Vol. x1x. of which no notice is taken in his journal: a cir- 
cumstance of itself sufficient to shew that the work before us 
was not designed by its author for publication. 


G. C. L. 


NOTICE 


or 


ARISTOTLE’s G&CONOMICS, 


By GOETTLING, 


‘Aptororedous Oixovouixos. Avwvupou Oixovopuxa. PDr00dnpov 
qept KaKwwv Kal TOV avTiKemevwy apeTov 6’. Conjuncta 
edidit et adnotationem adjecit CaroLus GoETTLINGIUS 
Jene 1830. 


Or the two books composing the Ciconomics attributed 
to Aristotle, the second had by universal consent, and on 
the most convincing evidence been rejected as spurious, and 
considered as the production of a writer, later in date and 
very inferior in capacity to that great philosopher. “But 
there was no internal evidence to discredit the genuineness 
of the first book of these Giconomics: which, though some- 
what meagre and unsatisfactory, might pass for a fragment 
or summary of a genuine Aristotelian treatise. The late 
publication of a treatise of Philodemus from a Herculanean 
manuscript has however thrown the onus probands on those 
who maintain this treatise to be the work of Aristotle: as 
Philodemus criticizes in detail the first part of this very 
treatise, in the precise form in which we now have it; but 
ascribes it constantly to T'heophrastus. And his testimony 
has been received without suspicion by Brandis' and 
Niebuhr’. Mr. Géttling however in his late edition of these 
(Economics has undertaken to prove the opposite doctrine, 
and reassert the title of Aristotle. We give the Cdipodean 


t Rhetisches Museum, Valo 1. p. 260. 
* Ustary of Rome. Valor Note 
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passage in which Philodemus introduces the treatise in 
question, with Mr. Gottling’s supplements and translation. 

Ajrov 6 dwort Kai mpos [ta arc ]oTa rev Oeodpa- 
grov [drareyo]ucOa rats duvdue[ow] exerDev xexeparai[w]- 
ne[ vor, ys ]adXov dé cal Ta Tov ad[Awv]’ aravres yap ws 
yep [rovrov] mernAXcuKacw, omoTe Kai Oeodpacros ame- 
pouevars avrois Siadkdatrrea. p. 45. ed. Goéttling. 

‘¢ Apertum est cur disputandum nobis sit etiam adversus 
Theophrasti placita, secundum artes philosophicas ad res 
primarias ea redigentibus, vel potius non Theophrasti, sed 
aliorum, omnes enim de hoc libro quasi is esset Theophrasti 
disputarunt, etiam in iis locis, ubi facile intelligere pote- 
rant, si comparare res voluissent, Theophrastum ipsum 
dissentire cum doctrina hujus libri.” According to this 
interpretation, Philodemus doubted whether the work which 
he criticizes was truly ascribed to Theophrastus, although 
he followed the common opinion in using that name: and 
Mr. Gottling finds a confirmation of that doubt in the dis- 
agreement of one of the doctrines contained in this work with 
a recorded sentiment of Theophrastus. In c. 3. it is said 
that 7 Tav Téxvev KTqots ov eToUpyias Evexey Tn Gucet 
hovoy ovca Tuyxavet, adrAa Kai wpeXias® a ‘yap -av ouva- 
 MEvOe Eis GOUVAaTOUS Tovnawot, TadW KopiCovTat apa duva- 
néveov, aovvatouvtTes ev Tw ‘ynpa’ dua de Kat 9 gvars 
avardnpot TauTN ™ mepioow To aet elvat. But Theo- 
phrastus according to St. Jerome said: ‘ Porro liberorum 
causa uxorem ducere, ut vel nomen nostrum non intereat, 
vel habeamus senectutis preesidia, et certis utamur heredibus, 
stolidissimum est.” Adv. Jovinian. 1. 47. From these and 
other indications Mr. Gottling infers that the first book of 
the (Economics now extant was abridged by Theophrastus 
from the longer treatise of Aristotle, in the same manner 
as he had abridged the whole or parts of the Politics of the 
same philosopher. It will be observed that these arguments 
are only probable, nor does the question admit of a certain 
determination ; but if the universal belief of the cotemporaries 
of Philodemus is to be rejected, and the doctrine of an abridge- 
ment to be admitted, we think that the claim of Aristotle 
to the treatise in question not devoid of foundation: the 
subject of economy is treated in it according to the ancient 
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notion (abandoned in the second book of the C&conomicsy 
which confined it to the management of a house or family’; 
and some parts, in particular the fifth section relating to 
the treatment of slaves, bear strong marks of Aristotle’s 
peculiar manner. 

The second book of the Giconomics is evidently a com- 
plete work by itself: It begins with a short view of practical 
or financial economy, which is divided into different kinds, 
chiefly with a view to the different modes of raising revenues. 
We agree with Mr. Niebuhr that it was written in Asia 
Minor, for the use of satraps, and arbitrary rulers, not for 
the citizens of free states: and by a dishonest man, who 
intended that the swindling and extortionate practices which 
he records should serve as examples and not as warnings 
to rulers‘. 

Besides the ancient editions and the Leipsic MS. collated 
by Schneider, Mr. Gottling has used three MSS. one in 
the Library at Paris, one at Venice, another at Florence. 
By means of these, and the researches of himself and other 
critics he has considerably improved the very corrupt text 
of the second book of the Economics, though many passages 
still defy, or at least call for, the utmost skill of the critic. 
The first book does not offer many difficulties, and seems to be 
nearly in the same state in which it was read by Philode- 
mus. To the second book therefore we shall now confine 
our remarks. 

P. 13. 1. 1. ed. Goettling. Tov oixovouety meAAovTra Te 
KaTa TpOTOV TwY Te TOTWY TeEpt OUs av TpayuaTeUNTat 
uy ameipws eyew. The word zepi is omitted in the 
common editions, and is restored from the MSS. by Mr. 
Gottling. Compare p. 15. 11. y caTpameia, rept ny av 


3 (con. 1. init. ‘H olxovopixy xal woditixy diadpéper, ob pdvov rosovTov 
olxia xal wodts (TavTa mev yap avtais éor: ta Uwoxelueva), adr’ Srt wal 
Mey woditixy éx woddNay apxdévTwv toriv, 4 olxovopixy 6@ povapyia. 

4 “T have collected” says this writer ‘whatever financial measures 
or contrivances of administration seemed worthy of notice: thinking that 
such a research would not be useless: as persons might at times adapt 
some of them to matters in which they are themselves engaged.” The 
last words are only capable of one construction: Mr. Gottling’s arguments 
against Niebuhr seem quite futile. 
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“mpaynaTevoueba. The active use of TparyyuaTrevouat is 
sufficiently defended by the examples collected by Mr. 
Géttling against Niebuhr’s proof of the spuriousness of this 
treatise founded on that word. 

P. 13. 7. résoapes. p. 28. 3. EXacaov. p. 34. 14. ehaccovos. 
p- 35. 5. Expacce. p. 35.23. rpaccecOa. In all these words 
the common form should be restored. 

P. 14.4. rovrwy de KpaTiaTov pev wept TO vowicpna, 
Aeyw woiov Kai ore Timoy 3 evwvov twointeov. Mr. Géttling 
has very happily restored this passage by reading xpatiorov 
for éxaorov, and removing the comma .before Aeryw. He 
compares p. 14. 15, rovTwy mparn pey Kat Kpariorn. P- 14. 
255 TauTns O¢ Kpariorn ev 7 P0g 0005. p: 15. 4, auras oe 
TauTns Kpatiory sev mpocovos. But with the following 
remark we cannot agree “ zrovov intelligendum est de materia 
pecunie ; aurea et argentea nomine tiuiov comprehenditur, 
ferrea, rea, et stannea evwvov.” We conceive that the 
words referred to mean ‘Of what material the coin is to 
be made, and when its current value is to be raised or 
lowered,” a fraud in which the ancient rulers indulged with- 
out scruple. By evwvov momréoy it is meant that the 
currency might be partly or wholly restored after having 
been debased. 

P. 14. 7. mept oe Ta eLarywryima Kat sigarywryiua, OTe 
Kat Tiva wapa TWY caTpaTwv €v TH Tayn exhaPovrs auT@ 
AvorTeAncer dtariOecOa. In this passage ray is under- 
stood by Mr. Béckh, Economy of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 6. 
Eng. Transl. to mean the tribute paid by the satrap to the 
king, according to Hesychius, rary, Baowuxn dwpea. Kat 
n ovvakis Twv mpos TO Cv avaryxaiwy. Mr. Gottling says, 
“exdaBerv twa év tH Taryn nihil aliud esse videtur quam 
excipere merces quasdam (non pretium earum) secundum 
legem rhs tayns tov dopey.” This appears to us to be 
incorrect. The meaning is ‘“‘ what commodities it would be 
for the interest of the king of Persia to take from the 
satraps as their tax, and transport them from the sa- 
trapies to the capital.” The succeeding clause with regard 
to the disbursements of the king is also explained with per- 
fect accuracy by Mr. Boéckh, ibid.; but its meaning is 
wholly misconceived by Mr. Gottling. 

Vou. I. No. 1. R 
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P. 14. 20. amo europwv. ‘“Eurropiwv, the conjecture of 
Schneider, on the authority of the ancient Latin version, 
which has de mercimoniis, though rejected by Mr. Gottling, 
is unquestionably correct. Compare 1. 20. azo twv éuro- 
piwy and 1. 27. aro twv Eumopiwy Kal dtarywryav. p. 26. 14. 
Ta avo YAmevwy cal Twv addrAwWv TeEAwWV a poo TopEevopeva. 
Heraclides Pont. de Corinth. Polit. ap. Gronov. Thes. 
Vol. vi. col. 2825. peérpios Sé nv (Tlepiavdpos) ev GAAors 
TP TE pndéva TédXos mpatTecOa apxeraBai Te Tols axo THs 
aryopas Kat Tey Atmevwv. 

P. 15. 4. auras de TAUT HS (scil. TNS idtewrexijs) Kpariorn 
ev ™pdaovos n amo yns “yivomevn, devrépa dé 7» avo Twv 
Gddww eYKANUATWY, TpiTN dé 7 amo apryupiov. For eyxAn- 
patwy Mr. Béckh approves éyxuxAnuatwv, (which is perhaps 
found in one MS.) and explains it to mean the profit derived 
from the common business and traffic of life; such as trade, 
services, &c. Mr. Géttling very absurdly retains eyxAquatov, 
and understands the wages of the dicasts: as if the money 
paid in some democratical states to the judges would be 
sufficiently important to form a separate item in private 
economy generally throughout Greece and Asia Minor. 

P. 15. 20. daa de tives Twv mpoTepov wemparyacw. Mr. 
Niebuhr objected to the active use of zémparya, as not being 
Aristotelian: he produced however two examples from Aris- 
totle, to which Mr. Géttling has now added a third, Eth. 
Nic. x. 8. 11. and to which we add a fourth, ibid. 1x. 8. 6. 
The word ayyoxa p. 15. 23. which Niebuhr says may be 
safely asserted not to occur in Aristotle, is, though not an 
Aristotelian, at least a legitimate Attic form, as it occurs 
in Lysias (see Buttmann’s Lewvilogus, Vol. 1. p. 297. ed. 2.) 
and in an Athenian decree passed in the Archonship of 
Neocles (Demosth. pro Corona p. 249. 17.). The same form 
is also used by Philip, in a letter to the Athenian people, 
Demosth. pro Corona p. 238. extr. We are fully aware of 
the danger of maintaining a negative: nevertheless we believe 
that the use of graois in p. 21.25. for a party, and rowos 
in p. 13. 2. for a subject cannot be matched from any of the 
genuine writings of Aristotle. 

P. 16. 7. Aurysapes Naktos ex Badwv gvyacas, ereion Ta 
KTnmaTa avTwy ovdeis nOEAncEV adr 1 Bpaxéos aryopaCey, 
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auTois Tots guydow Enh Sa The x«rnuara here mentioned 
as being sold to their former possessors must be moveables, 
or chattels, as exiles could not repurchase their own lands. 
The word however is usually applied to landed property, 
e. g. twice in the following section, p. 16. 19. and p. 17. 11, 13. 

P. 16. 17. ‘The Byzantians being distressed for money, 
sold the uncultivated public lands in perpetuity, and the 
cultivated for a term of years; ra tre Otacwrika xai' ta 
warpwriKa woavtws. By the word zarpwru«a Mr. Bockh 
(Economy of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 392.) understands the pro- 
perty of dpatpia, Mr. Gottling the property of warpa.. 
We agree with Mr. Miiller (Dorians, Book 111. Chap. 5. §. 5.) 
that warpia was sometimes used to signify the division next 
to a gvAn, which contained warpa: or -yévq: nor are we 
aware of any instance in which a -yevos or analogous divi- 
sion was possessed, as a corporation, of land. 

P. 17. 2. ovros d€ vomov avrois pn elyat woNXiTHY Os 
av uy ef avtwv audorépwy 7. For avrav Sylburg pro- 
posed acrav, which was improperly received into the text 
by Schneider, according to Mr. Géttling, who says ‘Ipsum 
pronomen avros multo significantius in hoc loquendi genere 
civem denotat quam acros. Sic Aristoph. Acharn. 509. avroi 
yap éopuev, ovmi Anvaipy T aywv, Kourw Eévor wapeow, in . 
quo loco avroi (soli Athenienses) opponuntur févor.” This 
is very true, nor did we ever see a more unhappy example. 
Aristophanes, speaking in his own character of an Athenian 
poet and citizen, says that he had been attacked fer ridi- 
culing the Athenians in a former drama in the presence of 
foreigners: ‘‘but on the present occasion (he says) the charge 
does not apply, for we are here by ourselves, and there are 
no strangers amongst us.” ‘Aotoi for avrot in this passage 
would not make sense: the question was not whether they 
were citizens, but whether there were none but citizens. 
Sylburg’s emendation seems to us unquestionable. 

P.17. 11. ovx ovens avrois (scil. rots weroixos) eyxry- 
cews. ‘‘Hec lex de vetita ueroixwy eyxtrnoe: est Attica.” 
Goettling. It certainly was an Athenian law, and a law 
(we doubt not) of every other state in Greece, as indeed of 
modern nations. 
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P. 17. 20. cuveNOovrwv dé eri Te KoWat ETepov yapax- 
tnpa. Two MSS. have the right reading, ei ro xowas. 

P. 18. 3. The Athenians dwelling in Potidea being in 
want of money for war, required, that instead of all the 
landed property of each citizen being returned to the borough 
to which he belonged, every estate should be registered ac- 
cording to its situation, in order to check the returns of 
the poor, tva ot wévyres SuvwyTat vrotimacba. In the 
Athenian law, whatever might be the punishment or damages 
which the plaintiff sought to enforce or recover, he was said 
to assess or value the cause at so much (tTiuac@a). The 
defendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to cownter-value as it was called 
(avriripaoBar or urotrmacba). See the Attische Process by 
Meier and Schoemann, p. 179 and 725. These two expres- 
sions were thus convertible, as the defendant’s assessment. of 
his own penalty was naturally lower than that of his accuser. 
The reason however for this usage of umorimacOa: seems 
gradually to have been lost, and the word came to signify 
a counter-assessment, an estimate or reckoning by any checker 
or comptroller, without regard to the greater or less amount 
of the sum obtained. So lower down, p. 35. 24. vrorimacOat 
is used to express a higher, not a lower, offer. In this man- 
ner the word vrorimac@a, by passing through one interme- 
diate stage, obtained a meaning directly opposite to its original 
and proper sense. In the passage before us therefore the 
word in question only means “checked.” But how the 
valuing of the landed estates in the place where each was 
situated, that is, a territorial valuation or registry, rather 
than making a return of all the landed property of each 
citizen to the borough of which he was a member, that is, 
a valuation according to proprietors, not property, should 
have had the effect of checking those citizens whose landed 
estates were small, and preventing them from evading the 
tax, it is not easy to perceive. Schneider does not attempt 
any solution, and Mr. Giottling’s explanation is not worth 
repeating. The only passage at all parallel is in the Politics 
of Aristotle, v1. 4. where after stating that many of the 
ancient laws of different Greek states were well fitted to 
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ereate an agricultural population, he adds, viv dé dropQouv 
Set xai rp Aduraiwy vou’ mpos ydp 0 Aéyouev eare xpn- 
oimos. Exervos yap, Kalrep ovTes moAAO! KexTyuevor O€ "ynY 
oXiryny, Suws mavTes ryewpryovct’ TimwvTat yap ovy dAas 
Tas xTyoes, adda KaTa TyAIKa’Ta mopta d:aipovrrey Wor 
€xew vumepBadrew Tais Tiunoeot Kai Tous aevntas. ** For 
they do not value the landed estates each as a whole, but 
divide them into parts, so as that the several parts have 
respectively a higher valuation than the poor.” The best 
mode (as it appears) of interpreting the passage in the Cico- 
nomics is by supposing that the object of the Aphytzans 
was to fix the amount of landed property or valuation (Tiunua) 
which should qualify for the possession of the rights of citi- 
zenship, at as low a rate as possible. ‘This seems to have 
been effected by making only one class of landed proprietors, 
and by valuing separately the parts of a large estate which 
were severally more valuable than the standard, that standard 
being high enough to exclude the poor. If this explanation 
is correct, the two cases are not very similar: as in one case 
the levying of a tax, in the other the multiplication of small 
land owners was the object.—By the words dry de uy nv 
xrnpa pnOev, TO cHua Omvatoy tiunocacOa, it is meant, 
that those citizens who had no land, but only moveables, 
paid a poll-tax of two minas a head: the only exception 
of which we are aware to the assertion of Mr. Béckh Econ. 
of Athens, Vol. 11. p.9. that freemen in the Greek states 
never paid a poll-tax. 

P. 18.19. The Lampsacenes raised the price of flour 
from four to six drachms the medimnus, and the xous of 
oil from some price which has fallen out of the text to four 
drachms and a half. Mr. Béckh, supposing that the same 
proportion was observed in both articles supplies dpayawy 
Tpiwy mwwreiv TeTTAapwy Kai TpwPorov, Econ. of Athens, 
Book 1. note 451. If Mr. Gottling thought this conjecture too 
uncertain to be admitted into the text, he should at least 
have pointed out the hiatus in the notes. 

P. 19. 7. for ev oAxaoe some MSS. have evodizacr. On 
this confusion of K and IC see Porson’s Tracts, p. 233, 243. 

P. 19.19. Kadxndonor is properly restored by Mr. Gottling 
from the MSS. for Kapyndorior, who could not plunder the 
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ships sailing into the Pontus. This mistake has however 
deceived Heeren, Jdeen, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 159. (ed. 1826.) 
who thinks that this is an important specimen of the mari- 
time law of Carthage, and considers it as almost a type of 
the prize-courts of modern Europe! 

P. 20. 13. We agree with Camerarius in eouling ex70- 
plows for evTopyowar. 

P. 20. 25. exeAevoe ovv Tos Mudagaeis épew exaoror 
OTe TAEITTA xpyuara, For pepe Schneider proposes eoge- 
pew. The last syllable of the preceding word should doubt- 
less be doubled. | 

P. 21. 8,10. “Emmapzia in the first of these places ap- 
pears to signify an ad valorem duty, as in p. 14. 22. The 
words 7 uv l. 5. may perhaps be spurious: but there is no 
absurdity in supposing such a duty to be paid on swine 
in respect of their increase. In the latter place erixapzia 
appears not to mean a percentage; but neither the reading 
of the manuscripts nor either of Mr. Gottling’s conjectures 
are satisfactory. 

P. 22. 8. Tots TE ToNiTaus KaTiOwy ovaas dixas woAXas 
Kai meryadas €x TwoAAov yxpovov acikias. ‘*Ceterum acdklas 
est genitivus non accusativus. Sic enim construe, Karidew 
ovcas dixas aoAXas Kat meryddas €x THS WoAXoU Xpovou 
adtxias.” Gottling. We conceive that ex belongs to Xpevou, 
and that the construction is, aducias € eK moAAov Xpovou ‘yevouevys. 

P. 22. 11. wpoetrev oaot av By Suxcdowvras (xpovou 
eOnxe) pnxeTe eoccOat uTEp TwY Tporepwy eyxAnuaroy 
xpises. The MSS. vary in the words Xpovov &° Once. We 
would read ypovov ov @Oyxe, and omit the signs of paren- 
thesis. See Matthia. Greek Grammar, §. 424. 

P. 23. 14. ‘ABudnvoi ee, oa oTaciagpKov THS Xwpas apryou 
yevouerns kal TOV PETOLKWY ov m pore never auras ovcev 
dia TO Kai ETI opeine, etndicavro Tov Bovdcpevov Tow 
yewpryors Saveiew ws epyaowrrat, ws aE, aurois eoue- 
vas THS Komldns eK TOU kap7rov, Trois 06 G@AXos ex TOP 
Aevrouevwy. On the words, tov Bovdopevor, &e. ‘ Mr. 
Gottling says ‘Non opitulantur codices: wes éprya ws ToS 
wp. VEL. Nam deesse aliquid juraveris, vel uy dev dedr- 
evat, vel uy amoAAvvat Katpov, vel py pedAXAew, vel tale 
aliquid. Sed Wndicacba hic significare videtur plebiscito 
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émpellere.” We do not find any difficulty except in the 
last words. The territory of Abydos having been left un- 
tilled on account of domestic sedition, and the resident 
aliens refusing to advance money while their former loans 
were unpaid, a decree was passed that any person who 
would lend money to the cultivators in order to enable 
them to till their lands, should be repaid out of the first 
proceeds of the harvest, and that the remainder should go 
to the others. Whether by the others, the resident aliens, 
or the other citizens are meant, does not clearly appear. 

P. 25.11. wadtw Te denBeis Xpmuar ew exéheucev amtro- 
ypayvac8ar [xpnuata] apes avrov bot oiKot eloiy oppamxoi: 
amorypayyanévwv dé wo\AGv Ta ToUTwY ypyuaTa aTexpaTo, 
Ews éxagros eis nAtxtav EXOxev. We would expunge the 
word ypyata which we have inclosed in brackets, and 
would read olxoi cioww opdavxot. oppavxos is not a sub- 
stantive but an adjective. See Béckh’s Economy of Athens, 
Book 1v. Note 271. It is quite clear to us that in the next 
clause, the construction is amexparo Ta TOUTWwY ATA, 
like p. 26.14. Mevdato: dé ra puev ame Amevwv—e 
although Mr. Gottling thinks otherwise, and although 
aro pono is used in two other places with the dative, 
P- 26. 20. aroKots Tots Xpnuacw aTroKexpnuevot, and p. 30. 11. 
iva TOS EKeL o TparidsTas oxXn—aroxpncacOa. 

P. 25.25. Dionysius of Syracuse being pressed by the 
citizens to repay the money which he had borrowed from 
them, ordered every person on pain of death to deliver up 
all his silver ; avevexGevros d€ Tov apyupiov emxoWas xapak- 
Tnpa eb edeone TY Spaxury dvo Suvanevnv dpayuas, TO Te 
oethouevoy mpore v avavery Kay apos avtov. Mr. Gottling 
doubtingly reads 0 avyveryxay, to which we much prefer the 
conjecture of M. Raoul-Rochette, Antiquités du _Bospore 
Cimmérien, (Paris 1822), p. 74. ™ pos avtous for mpos avroy. 

P. 26.14. The Mendeans (it is stated) finding the har- 
bour dues and other custom duties sufficient for the public 
administration, did not collect the taxes on land and houses, 
but kept a register of the occupiers; who were required to 
pay up their arrears when there was need of money for 
public purposes : éxépoatvov ov Tov mapehnhubora xpovoy 
ATOKOS TOS XpnMacw arroKeXpnE vor : i.e. during the time 
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when these taxes were not collected, they (i.e. the land and 
house holders) gained the interest, or profit, on the money 
which ought to have been paid. On this last sentence Mr. 
Géttling has the following note. ‘’Exépdavov] Hinc sequi- 
tur democraticam fuisse rempublicam.” By what process of 
inference the learned editor arrived at this conclusion is to 
us quite incomprehensible. 

P. 26. 20. wodenouvres Te mpos "OruvOlous xat decpevor 
XpnuaTwv, OvTwy avTos a vopamrocwy eWnhloavro xarade- 
Tomevwv evi exacty OnrEos Kai appevos, Ta GANa aTrocoaOa 
TH WOAGlL, WS EKOAVEITaL TOUS ikwTas Xpnuara. The mere 
existence of slaves was so necessary in a Greek republic that 
we suspect some word to have fallen out in this passage, 
such as mwo\Awy avdparocwy. Afterwards we would read 
Ta adda atrococGa, ws excavetaat Tous idwras Xpnuata ™H 
aoe. It appears to us that this passage affords a strong 
confirmation of the number of the slaves in the well-known 
census of the Athenian population, which has recently been 
‘questioned by Mr. Niebuhr, Rém. Gesch. Vol. 11. note 143. 
ed.2. The ratio of the free population to the slaves accord- 
ing to the census of Demetrius is about 27 to 100, rather 
more than four to one. If the Mendeans, a small, feeble, 
and by no means opulent republic on the coast of Macedonia, 
straitened by financial difficulties in a war with a neigh- 
bouring state, and driven to force a sale of private property, 
thought that they must leave a male and female slave to 
every citizen, how much more can we believe that the lux- 
urlous, powerful, and mercantile state of Athens, crowded 
with wealthy foreigners, the centre of attraction to the Greeks, 
should have contained a number of slaves four times greater 
than the free population ? 

P. 26. 25. From a note on the last line of S. 21. and a 
reference to an irrelevant passage of Andocides, it appears 
that Mr. Géttling completely misunderstands the measure of 
of Callistratus, which however had been correctly explained 
by Mr. Béckh, Econ. of Athens, Vol. 1. p. 341. (Vol. 11. 
p. 30. Engl. Transl.) 

P. 29. 3. Chabrias advised Tachos the King of .Egypt, 
when in want of money, to notify to the priests that their 
own number and that of the temples must be reduced on 
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account of the expense: axovaavres dé ot tepeis, Kal Td 
iepoy wap avrois Exacra Bovdouevor elvat, Kai ita avToIs ot 
tepeis edicogay xXpnuata. emet d€ mapa mavtwy eiAnpa, &e. 
The emendation of Sylburg xai idig Exaros Kal xown avT¢p 
Ta iepa edidocay xpyuata is founded on p. 34. 22. ot dé 
tepeis Kat idia éxaoros Kai Kown Ta lepa ypnuata €dioocay. 
We propose, as nearer the MS. varieties, cat id:a avTo Kal 
tepa edrdooaay Xpypara. Mr. Géttling thinks that avrois may 
remain, signifying both Chabrias and Tachos: but it is plain 
both from the word eiijde and the nature of the transaction, 
that the money could only have been paid to the king. 

P. 29.27. ‘I@ixparns ‘A@nvaios, Koruos ovvaryaryovros 
OT paTiwras, eTropicey auT@ Xpnuata Tpomrov TOLOUTOV. 
exéheuce THV avOpwTuv wv npxe mpooTratat KaTaoTetpat 
auTp ynv Tpiwv pediuvwv. Mr. Géttling naturally takes 
offense at wpocratrev Tivos, and proposes exedevoev avOpw- 
ww wv NPXE: - We would read exéXevce Tw avOpwmrwy 
wy NpXev exaotw mpoaTatat. 

P. 30. 8. ntiwoe -youv avrous avdpas ye THY rodkiTav, &e. 
Read yfiwcer ovv avrous. 

In p. 31.4. éeavr@ or avr must be read with Sylburg 
for ex avr, and in 1. 8. avrovs for avrors with Camerarius. 

P. 31.6. In §. 27. several fraudulent contrivances of 
Memnon are described, the two last of which were these. 
He withheld the pay and provisions of his mercenaries on 
the exemptile days (e{aipéoiuor npépat) on the plea that on 
those days they did no work and were put to no expense: 
and, having been accustomed to pay his soldiers on the - 
second day of the month, on the first month he skipped 
three days, on the second five, and so on till he gained 
a month; that is, as we conceive, he paid on the third day 
of the first month, on the fifth day of the second month, on 
the seventh day of the third month, &c., by which means 
he would have gained 27 days in 13 months of 28 days 
each. These two measures (for such we understand them 
to be) are confounded into one by Schneider, nor does 
Mr. Gottling afford any explanation. 

P. $2. 5. €1 paTTETo vo emrimtov. Three MSS. have’ 
the right reading érparre. Compare p. 35. 5. ryv dexarnv 
ExpaTre, with p. 35. 23. rous opous apatTec@at exeXeven, 
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P. 34.11. rov te citov mwAoumevov ev ™ X“pg dexa- 
dpdxmov, Kadégas Tous epyaCouevous npwra mwas Bovrovrat 
aut epyatecOa. For ws Bovdovra Mr. Géttling prints 
wxogouv [SovNovra after Schneider: from which alteration he 
would probably have abstained if he had remembered the 
remark of Porson on Machon ap. Athen. x11. p. 580. D. 
(Tracts, p. 152), where a similar use is pointed out in 
Aristoph. Eq. 478. Acharn. 768. Strattis ap. Poll. 1v. 169. 

P. 34. 26. ‘Avrimeévns “Podsos, nusocios -yevopevos ‘Adekav- 
Spov wept BaBvdava, eropise xpnuata woe. vouov Ovro¢ év 
BaBurwria wradatov dexatny civat Twy eicayoudvev, xpwpevov 

avt@ ovevos, TypNcas TOUS Te TaTpaTas axavrTas wWpoo- 
Ooximous OvTas Kai oTpaTiwras ovK oAlryous Te mpecBes Kai 
TexviTas KANHTOUS GAXovs ayorras xal idia émtonuovvras, Kat 
dpa modAd avaryoueva, THv dexaTrny EmpaTTe Kata Tov 
vOMOY TOV KEimevov. (9 Taw wopilwy Tavdparoda Ta éxi 
T@ OTpaToTedy OvTa Eexedevae TOv Bovropuevoy amrorypaherOa: 
omoaou OeXot, TeAELY O€ TOU EMAaUTOU OKTW paypas aroriogm 
(axo THs mvas, Gottling), dv dé axodpaon to avdparodor, 
KouicesOar Thy TiMnY nv aveypaaro. arorypadevrwy ouv 
wOANwY avdparddwy ovK oAlryov GuVTEAE: Apryuptoy. et OE TE 
arroop@n avoparocor, exéAeve TOY caTpamny THs ev n eort 
TO oTparomedov, avacw ew i THY TiunY Tip KU amodoUVAL. 
We (as far as we have been able) have written this passage 
as the sense appears to us to require: on the corrupt word 
nutodtos we shall make a remark presently. The conjecture of 
Mr. Gottling azo rys uvas for arorica gives so high a rate 
of insurance, 124 per cent a year, that it seems more 
probable that arorica: is merely a various reading of reAeiy, 
and that the words expressing the rate have fallen out of 
the text. For ouyrede:, which would mean paid instead 
of received, either cuvereAccto with Sylburg, or cuvedéyn 
with Schneider, or curéXeyerv, may be read. The two last 
editors agree in finding a hiatus after tov catpamwny Tis: 
we do not think this necessary, believing that the word 
gatpareias may be supplied from the context: tov carpa- 
mv THS EV n ETL TO OTPaTOmedoy, “the satrap of the satrapy 
in which the army is stationed.” Lastly, we should mention 
that Mr. Géttling writes Zrparoredov with a capital letter, 
and understands the town in Egypt so called: he would 
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moreover read tov catpdmny THIS BovBacriridos, ev n eoTt 
Te Zr paroredov. We conceive that the whole tenour of 
the narrative completely excludes these conjectures: nor 
were parts of Egypt satrapies: but the whole was the sa- 
trapy of Ptolemy. 

With regard to the person signified in this relation, Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 415. proposes to substitute for Antimenes 
(whose name occurs nowhere else), Antigenes, the well-known 
general of the Argyraspides. This emendation is approved by 
Béckh, Economy of Athens, Vol. 1. p. 100, and it certainly has 
& specious and imposing appearance. Mr. Gottling however 
raises some objections to this conjecture, which appear to have 
much weight. 1. It is not likely that the commander of the 
Argyraspides should be a Rhodian. It is far more probable 
(although not distinctly asserted) that he should have been 
a Macedonian. 2. How could the commander of the Ar- 
gyraspides possess the power to enforce these arrangements? 
This Rhodian officer (as Mr. Béckh expresses it) compelled 
the governors (catpazas) either to return the slaves who 
had fled into their provinces, or to pay for them. In the 
other two methods of raising revenue (see p. 36. 13), a simi- 
lar authority over the governors of other provinces is asserted. 
But the commander of the Argyraspides could have no such 
power in the lifetime of Alexander. Mr. Niebuhr supposes 
that the transactions might have occurred after the death 
of Perdiccas; that is to say, after the second division of 
the provinces made by Antipater in the year 321. B.C., 
which put Antigenes in possession of Susiana. But Antigenes 
had then no authority in Babylonia, which was given to 
Seleucus; and he was so far from commanding the other 
satraps, that in the year 318 he was himself under the 
orders of Polysperchon and Eumenes, (Plutarch. Eumen. 
ec. 138. Diod. xvii. 59.). The terms, however of the narrative 
in the C£conomics appear to fix these transactions to the 
reign of Alexander. It is said that at Babylon TOUS TE ga- 
Tpamas ajwavTas WpogdoKiuovs ovTas Kat oTpaTiwTas ovK 
OXiyous te wpecBas, &c. This description, as it appears, 
can only mark the time when Alexander was at Babylon 
in 324, when, according to Arrian, vil. 15., wapeNOovTt avT@ 
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mpeo Petar evéTvyov, and] expresses a state of things which 
could in no way apply to Antigenes satrap of Susiana. 
The next words again, @ wad wopiCwy, seem truly under- 
stood by Mr. Géttling to refer to Alexander. Indeed it is 
difficult to perceive how any person, either Antigenes or 
any other, could after the death of Alexander have done 
what Antimenes is here represented to have done. It ap- 
pears therefore that this Rhodian was not the commander 
of the Argyraspides, but another person employed by Alex- 
ander in a financial or civil rather than in a military 
capacity; that he acted by the immediate authority of 
Alexander himself;: that the three expedients for raising 
money were planned by him, but executed with the sanction 
of Alexander. In this case ‘Avrsmevns (although we hear of 
him nowhere else) may stand, especially since his name 
occurs in both passages of the Q®conomics without varia- 
tion. The word »ucoccos describing his office is obviously 
corrupt. The MSS. give no assistance: one has an empty 
space after ‘Podios, another has -yywpiuos in the margin. 
Perhaps the word might have been emorodevs: which, 
although in the Lacedemonian service it expressed only 
0 €mi Tov orodov dtadoxos Tov vavapyov, as explained 
by Pollux and used by Xenophon, might possibly have 
another meaning among another people. It seems however 
not improbable that HMIOAIO® has been in some way 
corrupted from ANTIMENHS POAIO2: and that the 
following word has fallen out. In this case erirpozos 
would perhaps most nearly designate the office which Alex- 
ander appears to have entrusted to Antimenes. 

P. 36.1. [lvO@oxAHs ‘A@nvatos ‘AOnvaios cuveovrAevce Tov 
poducov Tor ex twr Tupiwy mapadaunavev mapa Tw 
iSewrav tyv wodkw. The conjecture of Sylburg, Aavpiwy 
for Tvpiwy, confirmed by the arguments of Mr. Beckh, 
seems to be put out of all doubt by the fact that the 
mining district of Attica abounds in veins of argentiferous 
lead-ore, according to the observations of Mr. Hawkins: 
Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Asiatic Turkey, p. 426. See 
Beeckh’s Econ. of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 429. and 496. 
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P. 36.21. For wpoomopevouevov dé tov pyvos the sense 
seems to us to require 7 poTropevosevou dé Tov pyvos, the 
conjecture of Sylburg, ‘‘the month being advanced.” 

Although in the above remarks we have frequently been 
compelled to differ from Mr. Géttling, we nevertheless feel 
grateful to him for the purest text and best explanation of 
these CEconomics. If many corruptions and obscurities still 
remain, they can, we fear, only be removed by the discovery 
of better manuscripts than any hitherto collated. 


G. C. L. 


ON THE MESSAPIANS. 


In Niebuhr’s History of Rome, in the Section on 
Iapygia, (Vol. 1. p. 145), is the following summary of the 
traditions relating to the origin of the Messapians. 

‘‘ The Messapians were supposed very generally, singular 
as the opinion sounds, to have been Cretans. In the earlier 
tradition their ancestors were Eteocretans, cast on this shore 
in the time of Minos, after the unfortunate expedition to 
Sicania: whether they had sailed thither with their king 
(Strabo vi. p. 279. a. 282. b); or, as another tradition re- 
lated, he had gone alone in quest of Deedalus and had per- 
ished, and they had set out in the vain intention of avenging 
his death on Cocalus (Herodot. vi1. 170). According to other 
legends they had been making an unavailing search after 
Glaucus (Athenzeus x11. p. 522. f.): or they were a band com- 
posed of Cretans and the offspring of the Athenian youths 
delivered up as an expiatory offering to Minos (Strabo v1. 
p- 282. b. Plutarch, Quest. Grec. 35, and Theseus c. 16.): or 
lastly, in a story which perhaps was confined to the Alex- 
andrian poets, they were the adherents of Idomeneus, led 
by him, and joined by some Locrians and Illyrians (Varro 
fragm. |. 111. Antiq. rer. hum. p. 205: and Festus v. Salentini, 
who has evidently copied from Varro. Compare AXn. 111. 400.)” 

The profound historian has not lighted upon aclue, which, 
it appears to me, will at least guide us to the original legend, 
upon which all these stories have been engrafted. Whether 
it will bring us nearer to the true history is a more doubt- 
ful matter. 

There was a tribe called Messapians in Locris upon the 
western shore of the Crisseaan bay (Thucyd. m1. 101). By 
the Crissean bay I mean the small gulf upon which Crissa 
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stands, not the gulf of Corinth. Now Crissa is said to have 
been a settlement of Cretans, who came as ministers of the 
Delphian Apollo (See Miiller’s Dorians, B. 11. ch. 1. §. 7. and 
Serv. on An. 111. 332). But, according to the account pre- 
served from Aristotle by Plutarch in his life of Theseus, 
the very Cretans who settled in Iapygia were youths who had 
been first sent to Delphi in fulfilment of a vow of consecra- 
tion of the firstborn; and amongst them were descendants 
of the Athenians, who used to be sent as a human tribute 
to Minos, or, as Miller has shown, as sacred servants to the 
Cnosian Apollo (Dorians, B. 11. ch. 2. §. 14). Besides all this, 
we find that the founder of Metapontum, which stood on 
the borders of Iapygia, is said, upon the authority of Epho- 
rus, to have been Daulius the tyrant of Crissa (Strabo v1. 
1. 15): or, as Miiller interprets the legend, inhabitants of 
Daulis in the narrow valley of Parnassus, and Crissseans from 
the coast, had passed over to Italy in very early times. 
(Dorians, B. 11. ch. 3. ). 7). 

From a comparison of these scattered notices we are au- 
thorized to conclude, that the Messapians of Italy were at 
least supposed to be of the same race with the Messapians 
of Locris; and a colony from the sacred territory of Delphi. 
The notion of their Cretan origin depended upon the belief 
that the Crisseans and other subjects of the Delphian Apollo 
were originally Cretans. But the notion appears to have re- 
mained, when the ground of it was forgotten; and hence the 
various legends, which Niebuhr has collected, were invented 
to account for it. 


H. M. 


POEMATA LATINA. 


I. 


Tx, Plini, quisnam jucundior omnibus horis 
Quot dominos habuit Caeciliana domus? 

Quisnam Romuleae gentis cui tempore prisco 
Ornabant bifidum rura supina lacum ? 

Prima nec apricam dum verberat ala fenestram 
Musca magis laeta est aut operosa magis ; 

Nec canis injectum qui suscitat amne bacillum, 
Officiumque alto flagitat ore novum. 

Sive plagis montes sive aequora cingere malles, 
Certe quaeque tibi risit amoena dies. 

Unde fit? unde rogo? Trajanum ea saecla tulerunt, 
Et claro melior nomine Caesar erat: 

Non metuit doctos; non illo auctore vetabat 
Scribere vera forum, scribere magna fames. 


IT. 


Si cui forte olus unctius, puerve 
Staret comptior, aut novus grabatus, 
Extemplo Juvenalis atriorem 

Dentem strinxit, amarus impudensque: 
Surdam lusciniae daturus aurem, 
Vesci immunditiis avem notaret. 

Ah quanto satius sonante plectro 
Centum Thebaidasque condidisse, 

Et centum Thetidi extulisse natos, 
Dum subsellia contremunt cachinnis ! 
Hunc noster sequitur Matho, feroque 
Ductus rhetore longius decente 
Nasum porrigit in graves odores. 
Damnatus fugeret malum laborem, 
Quem nunc occupat invidus, terendi 
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Quam blandi incessus! quam suavia verba propinquis ! 
Ut tenera .allectat solicitatque lyram ! 
Ut toto effundit divinos.pectore cantus ! 
Ut totam inducto nomine torquet amor! 
Ut grata hospitibus, quamvis absente marito! 
Ut vero impatiens sanguinis ipsa sui! 
Quem perhibent pictis morem viguisse Britannis, 
Cum Druidae populo jura dedere truci, 
Exercent Itali proceres commercia lecti 
Libera: libertas unica gentis, ave! 
Nulla sedet primo nisi quae sit adultera coetu, 
Et numero quaeque est nobilitata virfim. 
Hinc, quamvis vitae fuerit melioris, honestum 
Quis genus aut certos quis numerarit avos? 
Cura novae sobolis procul est mandata.colono, 
Et teneros artus fascia dura ligat. 
Risibus (heu raris!) nunquam arrisere parentes, 
Et nunquam ejectis mors inopina venit- 
Ilo quo fuerant orbae nos vidimus ire 
Per plateas matres perque theatra die: 
Vidimus arentes subito componere vultus, 
Et facili questus supprimere arte pios. 
Linquite nunc pineta, ursae! spelaea, leaenae! 
Urbibus ah quantum quod doceatis abest ! 
Unde venire queat reverentia justa parenti - 
Sic utriusque caret quum ‘tener exul ope? 
Inde mali mores, et nuda superbia cultu, 
Pectoribusque feris omnis abacta fides. 

Per fastos proavis insignibus ille tumescit ; 
Attamen offendunt limina prima pedes. 
Inachus esse potest generis vel Dardanus auctor, 

Nec magis est idem, qui putat esse, pater. 
Ignotus genitor vicinis montibus errat, 
| Ingenuusque puer pascit egenus oves. 
Anne peregrinum praeponet rustica nutrix, 

Cum pallere videt, flere, ‘sitire, suum ? 
Cumque recognoscent discrimina nulla potentes, 
Anne suam dubitet nobilitare domum ? 

Hic multis madidus lacrimis, ubi-volvitur annus, 

A lare fumoso mittitur, ille manet. 
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At tibi, namque potest, meritam virtutibus, aevi 
Perpetui laudem nostra Camoena dabit. 

Anteferere -aliis quotquot videt Itala tellus, 
Quae soboli neseis esse noverca tuae. 


Vi. 


Dic, m sit grave, dic tuis 
Apennine Aquilonibus, 
His parcant violariis, .. 
Nascentique roseto. 
Et ficus maneant dua, 
Semper religiosius 
‘Tangendae, umbriferum caput 
Conquassante senecté ; 
Queis capros lacerum latus 
Vidi confodere improbos... 
Istisne improbioribus 
Evelli patiere ? 
Demonstra digito, pater, 
Qua ducant melius viam, 
in cognataque frigora, 
Dotalesque pruinas. 
Alta voce furentibus 
Exclama, Ite, voragines, 
in chartasque Rosinias, 
Corsinamque culinam. 


VIL 


Audisti; satis est, Amor: probasti, 
Circum crura ligans tuam pharetram 
Hirtam utrinque gravissimis sagittis, 
Dura qualibet esse duriorem. 
Cur surgis?: quid agis? reverterisne ? 
Ah quo nimbo adopertus evolavit ! 
Ut findit nebulas mimor mimorque! 
Fallacissime ! abominationum 
Fons, ipsam Venerem irrigans venenis, 
Quis credet tibi servietque posthac ! 
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VIII. 


Non ut ames, ut amere peto; da dulcis Ianthe! 
Est mihi, si merear plura, datura dies. 


EX. 


Mitis es, at metuo; nam mitior ante fuisti; 
Et quid eras posthac et quid eram memini. 
Fluminis herba notis atque imbribus horret  obortis ; 
Stare loco nescit, nescit abire loco. 
Atque iterum coelo quum rident prata sereno 
Haud ita praecipites palpitat inter aquas. 


xX. 


Dilecta Moeri! non lavabis amplius 
Bathonianis fontibus flavam comam, 
Nec te dolebunt exteri sicut decet; _ 
Atqui dolebit semper ille quem prius . 
Nunquam sinebas flere, ni tecum simul. 


XI. 


Custos deorum pervigil, manentium 

Per omne mundi saeculum lisdem sedibus, 
Me, Tibri, si juventa te coluit mea 
Tuosque, laeto conspicator lumine. 

Magno sequentur caetera omnia agmine 
Quaecumque gaudent nomine usquam fluminum, 
Quaecumque nymphas educant, atque urbium 
Florem sereno ferre gestiunt sinu. 

Olim reverso sic paternus Thamesis 

Canis capillis laurea haud carentibus 
Adsurget, et meae alluet musae pedes 
Urbem peragrans otiorum Sequana, 
Populifcrisque dives insulis Liger, 
Rhodanusque lympha lurida volubilis, 

Et Rhenus ultor sanguinis sparsi diu. 
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XII. 
AD FILIUM QUINQUENNEM. 


O mihi nequicquam longos sperate per annos, 
Tune feres semper gaudia tanta patri? 
Aspiciam caros quo nunc ego lumine vultus? 
Has laudes avida serius aure bibam? 
Si, vice morosae fungens Natura novercae, 
Abstulit indignis commoda multa modis ; 
Satque superque dedit quae te dedit illa dearum 
Maxima, nec pejor sensit acerba queri. 
Sit licet instabilis, nunquam aversata viriles 
Est animos, nec amat discruciare diu. | 
Cum veteres aedes, cum pascua laeta recorder, 
Cum nemora, hac ipsa pervia facta manu, 
Est levius fortes fortem liquisse Britannos, 
Et spem natalis vix retinere soli, 
Quam reputare, tibi procul istis finibus orto 
Posse aliquid patria carius esse mea. 
Non Arro in mentem veniet, gracilisve Tacacac 
Prosiliet vernus per vada flava liquor: 
Non tibi versicolor riparum floribus Avon 
Risit inexpertos surripuitque pedes: 
Nescis, saxa rotans avulsaque ovilia, quanto 
Vortice montanas Hondius haurit aquas. 
Quanquam Rhaetaeas prospectat Larius arces, 
Auraque per cunas flavit ab Helvetiis, 
Quamque viam carpis pulcherrimus Arnus oberrat, 
Quasque Petrarcha rosas legerat, ipse legis, 
Quae fingat sobolem, quae sedula curet amari, 
Quae vigil observet, non nisi mater erit; 
Quae firmam assidua delectet imagine mentem, 
Quam petat et vivens et moricns, patria cst. 
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W.S. 1. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE LATINI 
AS A PECULIAR CLASS IN THE ROMAN STATE, 


AND 


ON THE JUS ITALICUM,. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SAVIGNY. 


[Ir is one of the main objects of the Philological Museum 
to acquaint the English student of classical literature with the 
new views that have been taken, and the discoveries that have 
been made, of late years by the scholars upon the continent, 
that is to say, by a very pardonable synecdoche, the scholars of 
Germany. To this end the dissertations in which those views 
have been propounded, will sometimes be translated and in- 
serted, so far as our limits will allow of it, at full length, 
while at other times we shall content ourselves with abstracts 
or extracts from them, according to the interest of the subject, 
and to the skill with which it is treated. Our selection begins 
with the following two dissertations by Savigny, which were 
first publisht in the Berlin Transactions for 1812 and 1814, 
and have since been reprinted, with some additions to the latter 
of the two, in the Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Vol. v. pp. 229-267. The subjects discust in them are 
so closely connected, that neither is fully intelligible without 
the other: and in each of them the author is the first person 
who has elucidated a question of considerable difficulty and no 
slight importance. The notions previously current on these 
matters were very far from the truth. Nothing can be vaguer 
and more incorrect than the account given of the jus Latié 
and the jus Italicum by Adam, whose work is the general 
classbook in English schools on the subject of Roman antiqui- 
ties, though often it is little better than a mass of references 
huddled tcgether indiscriminately, from which a scholar may 
indeed select such as are really to the purpose, but among 
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which a learner is almost as likely to go wrong as right. Even 
Heineccius did little more on these points than propagate the 
mistaken opinions originally broacht by Sigonius; who, ex- 
tensive as his learning and sound as his judgement was with 
regard to such things as lay above ground and in sight, wanted 
the torch of criticism to guide him on his way when he got 
among the dark places of antiquity. Haubold indeed, in his 
very valuable Epicrisis to the work of Heineccius, briefly sets 
his author right on these as on most other questions: but it did 
not enter into his plan to discuss them fully; and so he con- 
tents himeelf with referring to the pulcherrima, the luculen- 
tissima, and the classica disputatio of Savigny. In the latter 
of these dissertations the nature of the jus Italicum seems to 
be made out as satisfactorily as our information will allow of: 
Gibbon at all events would not now have to complain, as he 
does when speaking of the privileges granted to Constantinople 
(Chap. xvi1), that “it isnot easy to ascertain in what the 
jus Italicum could consist, after the freedom of the city had 
been communicated to the whole empire.” The difficulty 
here-started is decisive against the old view of its nature, but 
only serves to confirm the truth of Savigny’s explanation. - 
With regard to the jus Latii there are still some points that 

need clearing up: so much new and unexpected light has re- 
eently been thrown on the relation between the Romans and 
their allies by Niebuhr in the second volume of his history, 
that all former views on such matters must needs be.greatly mo- 
dified by it; and Savigny’s conjecture with regard to the twelve 
colonies, however ingenious and plausible, may perhaps be super- 
seded hereafter by some more fortunate discovery. But alas! he 
who would have told us whatever can be known on this and 
on so many other subjects, has been taken away from us, just as 
he was pouring forth the treasures-of his vast knowledge, and 
just as we were beginning to learn something from him. In 
this bereavement we can do nothing better than listen to his 
favorite and most highly esteemed friend. J.C. H.] 


Awmone the -various orders, the union of which forms 
a-state, that which is invested with public authority, being 
constantly active and conspicuous, is the one the nature of 
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which is the most casily discerned: the constitution of the 
inferior orders is less exposed to view: indeed in all cases 
to give an accurate account of their character, and still more 
of their origin and growth, is one of the historian’s most 
difficult problems. If an inquiry of this sort is to proceed 
on a sure footing, it is necessary in the first place to take 
some definite epoch from which it is to commence: where 
this epoch is fixt, whether in an earlier or a later age, is on: 
the whole immaterial, provided that everything prior and 
posterior to that known point be connected with it in a critical 
manner. For nothing has created greater confusion, in 
Roman antiquities more especially, than the illusion that 
objects totally different from each other are the same 
because they. bear the same name; as for instance in the 
case we are about to consider, nothing is more usual than to 
regard the citizens of the ancient Latin nation as persons of 
the same kind with the Latins whom Justinian supprest. 

I select the age of Ulpian for the commencement of my 
inquiry, because the question is treated of in the fragments 
of that jurist with greater clearness and distinctness than by 
any other writer. His theory is as follows: 

The free inhabitants of the Roman state consisted of three 
classes : cives, Latini, peregrint. 

These classes were distinguisht by their greater or less 
capacity with regard to civil rights. 

A civis was a person who had the mee civil ca- 
pacity. 

A peregrinus was incapable of entering into all the 
strictly Roman social relations, that is, was excluded from 
connubium and commercium, while he was capable of what- - 
ever is bestowed by the jus gentium, of buying and selling, 
hiring, and other contracts. 

A Latinus formed an intermediate step between ‘the 
two others. Like the peregrinus he was destitute of the 
connubium, that is, of the capacity of ‘contracting a legi- - 
timate Roman marriage, and of the paternal authority and 
rights of agnatio founded thereon. Like the civis he had 
the commercium, that is the right of holding quiritary pro- 
perty, and of performing the actions connected therewith, 
vindicatio, cessio in jure, mancipatio or ne.vum. 
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As testaments were made by a nerum, a Latinus had 
the testamentifactio, like a civis; that is, he could himself 
(if there was no other obstacle) make a testament in the 
Roman form, could be constituted: heir in a Roman testament, 
or could be employed as witness to one. 

To these rules there were exceptions; inasmuch as a par- 
ticular Latinus or peregrinus by a special dispensation might 
acquire a legal capacity, whieh he would not have had on 
the strength of his class; while on the other hand he might 
also be degraded below the level of that class. 

These propositions are involved in the following passages 
from the Fragments of Ulpian: to the letter of his text 
I have merely added a few points which follow inevitably 
from it. Tit. 5. j.4: Connubium habent cives Romani cum 
civibus Romanis: cum Latinis autem et peregrinis ita si 
concessum sit. Tit. 19. §. 4: Mancipatio locum habet inter 
cives Romanos et Latinos colonarios, Latinosque Junianos, 
eosque peregrinos qutbus commercium datum est. Tit. 20. 
- 8: Latinus Junianus et familiae emtor, et testis, et 
libripens fiert potest: quoniam cum eo testamentifactio est. 
Tit. 11. 9.16: Latinus habet quidem testamentifactionem... 

If we inquire into the origin of these three classes, all 
trouble with regard to two of them is soon over. The cives 
are as old as the Roman nation itself: that is, the idea and 
the rights of this class arose at the union of the patricians 
and plebeians into one people. The peregrini on the other 
hand, in the sense assigned to them above, began to exist as 
soon as ever a state was subdued by the Roman people, 
without being admitted at the time to the rights of citizenship. 
Nay the same idea and the same rights were unquestionably 
attacht from the earliest times to the citizens of all forein 
states with which Rome was united by a foedus. So that we 
have only to investigate the origin of the intermediate class, 
the Latini. 

That name, used as the appropiate denomination of this 
class, we find for the first time in the year of the city 771, 
in the lex Junia Norbana. By this law the less regular 
forms of manumission were first rendered effective to confer 
real freedom: only a person so manumitted was to become, 
not a civis, but a Latinus. Nay, of the advantages belonging 
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to the franchise of the Latins, the most important. were at 
the same time withdrawn from him by particular provisoes: 
for although he had the testamentifactie, he was yet specially 
precluded from making a will, from taking possession of an 
inheritance left him by the will of another, and from being 
appomted a guardian*. With a view of denoting these pecu- 
liarities by which he was distinguisht to his great detriment 
from every other Latinus, he was called a Latinus Junianus. 
One might be tempted to regard the whole re ion as a 
farce, since the chief and most important. part of the rights 
bestowed in general terms on these Latini were taken away 
from them in detail. This censure however is groundless; for 
without doubt the law was designed for the descendants of the 
freedmen. ‘These were freeborn, and had the. full enjoyment 
of the Latin franchise; which such merely, as had them- 
selves been slaves, were to have in a very limited manner. 
So that this Latin franchise was not a creation of the lez 
Junia Norbana, but on the contrary was a form so well known 
to the constitution at the time, that the name of it was :even 
made use of to denote this new franchise, which however was 
not to be the same, but merely a modification .of it.. 

In going further back to the time of Cicero, I must for 
the present separate the name of this franchise from the thing 
itself, and confine myself exclusively to the latter: I shall 
return to the name by and by. For the nature of this 
franchise and the rights belonging to it, such as they have 
just been represented according to Ulpian and the lex Jumia 
Norbana, are found fully described in a very remarkable pas- 
sage of Cicero (pro Caecina 35). Czsecina, in behalf of whom 
Cicero is pleading, deduced his title to an estate from the 
will of the former owner, in which he was constituted heir 
(c. 6). His adversary maintained that Csecina was incapable 
of inheriting under this will (c. 7, 32), because he was a citi- 
zen of Volterra, and the Volterrans had been deprived of the 
Roman franchise by Sylla. To this argument Cicero replies : 
Sulla ipse ita tulit de civitate, ut non sustulerit horum nexa 
atque hereditates: jubet enim eodem jure esse, quo fuerint 


* See Gaius 1. 23. Ulpian Tit. 20. ae 14. Tit. 22 §. 3. Tit. 17. §i 
Tit. 25. §. 7. Tit. 11. § 16. 
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Aruminenses: quos quis ignorat duodecim coloniarum fuisse, 
et a civibus Romanis hereditates capere potuisse. 

Consequently there was a very well known franchise enjoyed 
by these twelve colonies, of which Rimini was one: and this 
franchise was not indeed that of citizenship; but it compre- 
hended the right of concluding a newum*,—which has been 
shewn above to be the main feature of the Latin franchise ac- 
cording to Ulpian,—as well as that of inheriting. From the 
generality of the expression hereditates, one might incline to 
suppose it meant not merely inheritance by testament, but by 
legal descent. The hereditas legitima however rested upon ag- 
natio, while agnatio presupposes connubium : and if the Latins 
had possest the latter, the Volterrans would not in fact have been 
deprived of any essential part of the civic franchise, which Sylla 
unquestionably meant that they should be. Besides in the case 
of Cacina a testament is expressly mentioned. Consequently 
this capacity of inheriting, which the twelve colonies enjoyed, 
is equivalent to the testamentifactie, which was likewise spe- 
cified above among the characteristics of Ulpian’s Latin fran- 
chise. Among the commentators on Cicero’s orations we find a 
jurist, Hotmann, who frequently delivers opinions on the very 
passages connected with jurisprudence, and on this among the 
rest, which are not only erroneous but utterly mcomprehensible. 
Thus he refers the right hereditates capiendi mentioned by 
Cicero, not to the capability of being appointed heir in a 
testament, but to the right of entering upon the inheritance: 
this entrance, he says, was a solemn act, to wit, a cessio in jure. 
Now since, as he himself adds, it was requisite to every cessio 
in jure that there should not only be a person to acquire 
the thing ceded, but also a person to cede it, one must assume 
that the deceast got up out of his grave in order to assist at 
the performance of the ceremony. 

The most remarkable thing in this passage of Cicero is 
the allusion to the franchise of the twelve colonies, of which 
Rimini was one: to these colonies must we look for the origin 
of Ulpian’s Latin franchise, which occupied the intermediate 
step between the rank of the citizen and that of the alien. 
The only writer in whom I have found any conjecture with 


* See Nicbuhr, Roman Hist. Vol. 1. p. 566. 
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regard to these twelve colonies, is Manutius: he takes them 
to be those which were ordered to be planted by a lew Livia 
in 632, when the senate was striving to outbid -C. Gracchus 
for the favour of the people. But as there is no evidence that 
these colonies were ever actually sent forth, and as Rimini 
was founded in 486, this conjecture cannot possibly be admitted. 
I will try to substitute another explanation in its stead, founded 
on a passage of Livy, xxvii. 9, 10. 

In the second Punic war, in the year of the city 545, it 
came to pass that of the thirty Latin colonies, which were 
subject to the dominion of Rome, twelve refused to serve. 
This revolt excited great consternation at Rome; and much 
anxiety was entertained with regard to the other eighteen 
colonies. When these however made a declaration of their 
loyal attachment, the Romans thought they could not suffi- 
ciently display their pleasure and gratitude. After the em- 
bassadors had been thankt by the consuls, they were conducted 
into the senatehouse to hear the praises of their fidelity re- 
sounding on every side; and to crown all they had to be 
presented to the people and to receive another public encomium. 
In this and two other passages (xx1x. 15, 87) Livy speaks of 
the punishment inflicted on the disloyal colonies: the loyal 
ones he merely says were praised, without mentioning any 
reward. If we might suppose now that their reward consisted 
in the grant of the first step to the civic franchise, (the com- 
mercium with its consequents), we should have discovered the 
origin of Ulpian’s Latin franchise, and the passage of Cicero 
would be fully explained. 

The difference between the numbers in the two passages 
seems to militate against this explanation ; since Cicero speaks 
of the franchise of the ¢welve colonies, whereas Livy says that 
eighteen colonies were faithful. Hence we must emend the 
number in Cicero, and put duodeviginti instead of duodecim : 
such a mistake in mere numerals (x11 for x11x) might arise 
with the utmost ease. 

There are two reasons that plead in favour of my hypothesis, 
and consequently for the necessity of this emendation. In the 
first place Rimini, which Cicero cites as one of the colonies with 
this peculiar franchise, is expressly reckoned by Livy among the 
towns that remained faithful. In the second place the event 
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mentioned by Livy was of such importance, that it might well 
give rise to the institution of a new class, and might likewise 
dwell in the recollection of the people, so that Cicero needed 
only to allude to it as to a matter of general notoriety. 

Assuming that this was the origin of the Latin franchise, 
I will now endeavour to trace it in its developement, pursuing 
a course opposite to the one I have trod hitherto. From the 
time of that event then the same three classes which are 
spoken of by Ulpian were already existing in Italy: the cives ; 
the eighteen colonies that had the mere commercium ; and the 
peregrini, that is, all the other Italians, whether they were 
Latins or not. 

The first great change that took place was occasioned by 
the Italian war. By the lew Julia the Latins acquired the civic 
franchise, and soon afterward it was granted to the other allies ; 
so that from this time, though many exceptions were to be 
found, there was on the whole but a single class throughout all 
Italy. On the other hand the rights formerly enjoyed by the 
allies were conferred by degrees on several of the provinces, 
first on a part of Gaul, then. on Sicily; in both cases under 
the name of jus Latii, or, as Cicero calls it (ad Att. xiv. 
12), Latinitas. This jus Latii is explained by Asconius 
in his commentary on the oration against Piso to have been 
the right of acquiring the Roman franchise by filling a 
magistracy in ones native town*; a right which in Italy itself, 
before the civic franchise was bestowed upon it, was enjoyed 
not by the Latins alone, but, generally speaking, by all the 
allies. The word Latiwm must therefore have been used in 
a wider sense, embracing the whole of the Italian states which 
had previously been merely confederated with Rome. Now 
as these had universally enjoyed a free civic constitution and 
the right of electing their own magistrates, a right of this 
sort may also have been granted to the provincials as a part 
of the jus Latii; though assuredly not with the same privilege 
which went along with it in Italy, before the time when the 
civic franchise was granted to every Italian. 

What however was the relation between these concessions 
and the old franchise of the eighteen colonies, that is, the 
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Latin franchise of Ulpian? That franchise was most probably 
included in them: so that the Sicilians for instance, when 
they obtained the Latinitas, acquired first the franchise just 
described, which was common to all the allies, and at the 
same time the peculiar one of. the eighteen colonies, which 
merely affected the civil capacity of the individual citizens. 
Such was the case when the jus Latii was bestowed upon 
whole towns. When it was granted to individuals, of course 
the second and special part of it could alone be conveyed, 
since the former part could only be exercised by a commu- 
nity at large. And thus it was not unnatural that the ler 
Junia Norbana should apply a well-known name, like that 
of the Latini, to the freedmen. In this case too individuals 
alone, and consequently none but civil rights, were the object 
of the law: however even without a more accurate definition 
there was no fear of any misunderstanding, as this limitation 
from the above-mentioned reason was selfevident. 

A state of things on the whole similar to this was still 
continuing at the time when Ulpian wrote his Fragments: for 
in a passage quoted above (Tit. 19. §. 4) the Latini colonarii 
are spoken of. In two points however a change had gradually 
been wrought. In the first place, as the monarchy gained 
ground, the political rights of the citizens had become more 
and more insignificant; so that of the two above-described 
parts of the Latin franchise the. second alone, the commer- 
cium, seems to have been of any value, except so far as it 
was a step to the acquisition of the Roman franchise. And 
secondly the mode of passing from the Latin franchise to 
the Roman must have been altered in the interval; since 
‘Ulpian, though he treats in detail of the theory of such 
transitions (Tit. 3), makes no mention of any of the ancient 
modes which were suited only to communities. 

A total change took place with regard to this whole matter 
when Caracalla issued his celebrated constitution extending 
the Roman franchise over the whole empire. This law, it is 
clear from all the circumstances of its publication, referred not 
to individuals, but to communities: that is, it converted all 
the towns in the empire, which were not so already, into 
municipia. Henceforward there were no Latin communities ; 
and of the two parts of the Latin franchise, the second, which 
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appertained to individuals, alone continued to exist even ac- 
cording to the letter; being now applied solely to freedmen 
and their freeborn descendants. ‘The very same fate befell 
the franchise of the peregrini, which in like manner continued 
among the subjects of Rome in the class of the dediticié. . 

Finally Justinian abolisht these relics of the ancient 
orders, so that nothing should be left, except, in a scale 
of proportionate descent, the emperor, the subjects of the 
emperor, and the slaves of the emperor’s subjects. 


I have assumed throughout the foregoing inquiry, that 
according to this classification there were never more than 
three classes. The common opinion on the contrary supposes 
that there was a fourth, having the jus Italicum, and standing 
between the Latini and the peregrini. If this were true, 
it would give a very different turn to our inquiry: but I trust 
that by examining into this point I shall only confirm the 
results already arrived at. 

The jus Italicum is only mentioned in the following 
passages: in Pliny, H. N. 111. 4, and 25, where it 1s stated 
that several towns in Hispania citerior and in Illyria enjoyed 
this franchise: in the first of these passages it is called jus 
Italiae, while in the second, and all those referred to below, 
it is uniformly termed jus Italicum:—in the title of the 
Pandects de censibus (Lib. t. Tit. 15), where several towns 
are enumerated as having the jus Italicum, and some are 
said to be without it:—-in the Cod. Theod. xiv. 13. const. 
un. which renews the jus Italicum of the city of Constan- 
tinople:—and in the Cod. Justin. x1. 20. const. un. (inter- 
polated from Cod. Theod. xvi. 2. const. 45), where Constan. 
tinople in addition to the jus Italicum is invested with the 
prerogatives of ancient Rome. 

The explanation which Sigonius (de Jure Italiae Lib. 1. 
c. 21) gives of this jus Italicum, has been adopted by 
the generality of modern writers, In his opinion it desig- 
nated a peculiar class of persons, forming an intermediate 
rank between the Latini and the peregrini; so that on the 
whole there would be four classes: cives; Latint; quit 
juris: Italict erant; and peregrini. According to this view 
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the jus Italicum, like the civic and Latin franchise, might be 
conferred on individuals as well as on towns; and the effect 
of its bestowal on the latter was, that the whole body of 
the citizens of such a town should acquire that franchise 
at once. . | T 

This explanation however I hold to be utterly wrong for 
the following reasons. 

First, in all the abovecited passages this franchise is only 
spoken of as belonging to towns, not to individuals; whereas 
the jus Latii is mentioned more frequently, especially in the 
lawbooks, with reference to individuals than to towns. 

In the next place Ulpian, who in the Pandects says 
a-good deal about the jus Jtalicum, assumes most distinctly in 
his Fragments that there were only three classes: cives, Laténi, 
and peregrini. Nay, even if one were to venture on the 
very improbable supposition, that in the Fragments he forgot 
to speak of the fourth class, yet in his very accurate 
system of the three classes no place whatever is left vacant 
for a fourth: it would be in vain to seek after any peculiar 
rights, by which the jus Jtalicum should be distinguisht 
from the condition of the Latinus on the one hand, and 
from that of the peregrinus on the other. Sigonius was 
fully aware of this difficulty, of making out any peculiar 
features for the jus Italicum, but he did not get over it. 

_ Thirdly such a jus IJtalicum, conceived as the condition 
of a class of persons, could in no way have subsisted along 
with the Roman or Latin franchise, so that the same person 
or town should enjoy both at once: it must always have 
been merged in those higher franchises: just as it is totally 
inconceivable that a civis should at the same time have been 
a Latinus or peregrinus, or that a Latinus should also have 
been a peregrinus. And yet in fact the jus Italicum was 
very often united with the Roman or Latin franchise. Pliny 
(111. 4), who at the end of the chapter relates that the 
whole of Spain received the Latin franchise from Vespasian, 
notices it however as a peculiarity with regard to two Spanish 
towns, that they had the jus Jtaliae. It 1s true, he also 
remarks in speaking of several other towns, that the Latin 
franchise had been specially granted to them: but he ex- 
pressly calls these Latini veteres, and so does not forget to 
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point out by this epithet that their franchise was merely older 
than that of the other towns, and did not constitute any 
distinction between them and the rest with regard to their 
condition in his time. Moreover this franchise is spoken of 
as enjoyed by several towns long after the time of Caracalla, 
although Caracalla had bestowed the Roman franchise on all 
the towns of the empire. Finally in Justinian’s time there 
had been no Latin towns for centuries; it was only among 
the freedmen that a sort of Latin franchise was still retained ; 
and even this he abolisht (Cod. vir. 6), in order to reduce 
all classes to the same level. Yet in his lawbooks we find 
regulations concerning the jus Italicum of a number of towns. 
This franchise therefore might subsist as a peculiar franchise 
of such towns as we know were at the same time _ possest 
of the Roman franchise. Still more instances of such a 
union will be pointed out lower down. , 

There seem to have been two reasons which have had 
the greatest influence, partly in occasioning and partly in sup- 
porting and confirming the opinion here controverted. 

First, the deceitful analogy of the name. The words 
cttis Romanus lead us to think in the first place of an inha- 
bitant of the city, Latinus of an inhabitant of Latium: yet 
each of these expressions was afterward used to designate a 
personal capacity, independently of any reference to place. 
How natural was it then on meeting with a jus Italicum to 
look for its meaning in the same way as for that of the others! 
It is perfectly manifest that what misled Sigonius was solely 
this similarity of name. 

Secondly, we find the following passage in the commentary 
of Asconius on the speech against Piso: Duo porro genera 
earum coloniarum, quae a populo Romano deductae sunt, 
fuerunt. Erant enim aliae quibus jus Italiae dabatur, 
aliae ttem quae Latinorum essent*. This passage seems 
directly to establish the truth of the opinion here impugned, 
the jus Italiae and the Latin franchise being spoken of 
in it as different species of the same genus. But in the first 
place it is totally inconceivable how Asconius, if such was 
his view, could assert that there were only two classes of 


* See Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. m. note 161. 
Vor. I. No. 1. xX 
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colonies. On the contrary in that case he must necessarily 
have laid down that there were three such classes; since it 
was quite impossible that he should overlook the first and 
most important kind, the coloniae civium Romenorum. This 
reason of itself would throw a strong suspicion on the passage : 
and when we come to examine it minutely, we find that the 
very words on which the question hinges are spurious. For 
the two Paris manuscripts (No. 7832, 7833), one in the Vienna 
library (nis. philolog. 151), and the one at Gotha concur in 
reading: Duo...fuerunt itaque aliae Latinorum essent. So 
that there is no trace whatever of the jes Italiae: but that 
there is a chasm in the text is quite clear. ‘The same reading 
is found in the older editions, .the folio one of 1477, and the 
Aldines of 1522 and 1547. The first edition in which the erro- 
neous reading occurs is that of Hotomanus in 1551. In the 
preface the editor professes to follow an ancient manuscript 
scrupulously, and to be very sparing of conjectures: but 
luckily a note on our passage (p. 170) expressly states: 
Jus Italiae dabatur| Deerant haec in manuscripto. If one 
takes this note literally, all that was wanting in Hotmann’s 
manuscript was the three words quoted: everything else was 
contained in it; and it must have read as follows: Erant enim 
aliae quibus aliae item quae Latinorum essent*. This is the 
way Augustinus seems to have understood the note: for in 
an Italian letter to Panvinius, in 1558, he rejects Hotmann’s 
restoration, and in its room substitutes: Erant enim aliae 
quibus jus civitatis dabatur, akae item quae Latinorum 
essent. 1 conceive however that in supposing Hotmann to 
have exprest himself with so much accuracy we give him more 
credit than he deserves: when we find such a complete agree- 
ment in all the other manuscripts and printed texts, it is far 
more probable that Hotmann’s manuscript had just the same 


* Antonii Augustini Epist. Parmae 1604: p. 336. Panvinius, who 
was engaged at this very time about his work De Republica Romana, had 
no doubt asked his friend’s opinion on the passage of Asconius: and in 
fact the interpretation he gives of it in that work (p. 694) is exactly that 
proposed by Augustinus: coloniarum duo genera erant, ut tradit Asconius, 
quaedam civium Romanorum, et quaedam Latinae. Sigonius does not seem 
to quote the passage of Asconius: at least it is not referred to in his 
work either where he is treating of the colonies, or of the jus Italicum. 
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words as the rest, and that he merely neglected to state with 
precision how far his restoration extended. If this was the 
case, the simplest and most probable way of supplying the 
deficiency in the text would be to read: Duo porro genera 
earum coloniarum, quae a populo Romano deductae sunt, 
fuerunt, ita ut aliae civium Romanorum, aliae Latinorum 
essent. Here I merely suppose that ita ué was corrupted 
into itaque, and that the three words aliae civium Romanorum 
were left out; for which omission the occurrence of the word 
aliae twice over furnishes a very natural explanation. Yet 
I know of nobody except Augustinus, who has disputed the 
correctness of Hotmann’s text *: Cujacius in 1570 (Observ. x. 35) 


* Since writing the above I have found a reading agreeing on the 
main with mine in the edition of Asconius by Paulus Manutius, Ven. 
1568. Duo—fuerunt, tta ut aliae Latinorum essent, aliae civium Romane- 
rum. There is no note on this passage, nor does the author in the preface 
speak of any manuscript ; but he boasts of his emendations. [The very 
same reading, with the trifling exception of Latinae for Latinorum, is 
found in the edition of Cicero’s Fragments which Sigonius publisht in 
1559. This accounts for his not referring to the note of Asconius in con- 
nexion with the jus IJtalicum: a preceding sentence of the same note is 
however quoted in' his chapter de jure coloniarum, and in that de coloniis 
aate bellum Italicum deductis. But after all is it absolutely necessary to 
suppose that something has actually dropt out of the text of Asconius? 
There is no trace of it apparently in the manuscripts, nor in the old 
editions. That of Beraldus (Luteciae MDxx) reads: fuerunt, itaque aliae 
Latinorum etiam: That of Lodoicus (Parisiis MDxxxv!) fuerunt: Italicae, 
akae Latinorum etiam. Here we see the germs of Hotmann’s blunder: 
the editor boasts of having emended more than four hundred passages, 
partly by his own skill, and partly by the help of Budeus and Alvar. If 
Asconius had been professedly giving an account of the Roman colonies, 
he would of course have mentioned both kinds of them. But he is only 
led to touch on the subject by a difficulty he finds in understanding how 
Cicero could term Placentia a municipium: the source of which difficulty 
is pointed out by Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. Vol. nm. note 161). A colony, Asco- 
nius says, was sent thither at the beginning of the second Punic war: 
deducta est autem Latina. ‘Then to explain this last expression, such 
colonies being no longer founded in his time, he adds: there were two kinds 
of colonies which the Romans used to establish: iftaque aliae Latinorum 
etiam: and so one of the two kinds was one in which the Latins took part: 
or, if essent be the true reading, and so one of the two kinds would be 
the colonies of the Latins. It was needless to say more: for every- 
body knew what the other kind was: and the briefer expression is much 
more in keeping with the usual style of Asconius. Sigonius in altering 
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refers to this passage as one about which there is no question ; 
and in all the modern editions, for instance in that of Greevius, 
and the Neapolitan one of Cicero’s Orations, Hotmann’s correc- 
tion is silently adopted, as if there were no difficulty on the point. 
It is worthy of remark that this mistaken and very shallow 
alteration of this passage originated with a man like Hotmann, 
who has so many other gross blunders to answer for with 
regard to questions lying on the borders of philology and 
jurisprudence. 

Having refuted the prevalent erroneous notion on this 
subject, I will proceed to give another explanation, with the 
grounds for it. 

In all the passages cited the jus Italicum is ascribed to 
towns, and moreover to provincial ones. From its very name 
then it must have endowed these towns with rights, which were 
common to all the Italian towns, but of which the generality 
of the provincial towns were destitute. At the same time it 
follows from the reasons stated above, that these rights must 
have related to some other object than the personal capacity 
of the individual citizens. : 

Now this, I conceive, is the character of the following three 
rights, which accordingly must be lookt upon as collectively 
forming the substance of the jus Italicum: first, the right 
of having a free constitution; secondly, the exemption from 
taxes; and thirdly, the title of the land to be regarded as 
quiritary property. 

These three parts of the jus Italicum however do not 
all belong to it in exactly the same manner. The third alone, 


Latinorum into Latinae seems to have been influenced by the notion that 
coloniae Latinae was the appropriate denomination of those towns. The 
genitive however is found very frequently in Pliny, and, where coloniae is 
not exprest, appears to have been the more usual form. 

I may be allowed to remark here that in the Aldine edition of Asco- 
nius of 1522, as Niebuhr anticipated, there is no gratia after petendi 
magistratus in the former part of this same note. The whole text of 
Asconius is so corrupt, and such tricks were played with it by the early 
editors, that a scholar who would collate the manuscripts and publish 
a critical cdition, would render a good service to philology. For amid the 
wreck of ancient literature Asconius has become a valuable writer, as he 
supplics us with a good deal of information which we cannot draw from 
any other source. J.C.H.] 
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that which relates to landed property, is attacht to it exclu- 
sively: the other two are also found in many towns of a 
different kind, and are only so far comprised in the jus 
Italicum, that a town, which did not possess them previously, 
and obtained the jus Italicum, thereby likewise acquired all 
these rights. This is the only apparent way of solving all 
the difficulties of the question. 

In the first place towns with the jus Italicum possest the 
right of having a free constitution. That is, there must have 
been something or other in the constitution of these towns, 
which gave them a greater semblance of independence in com- 
parison with the other towns in the provinces. For of course 
we cannot suppose that there was more than a mere shadow of 
political freedom: so that all the charm which the jus Italicum 
may have had from this point of view, arose solely from the 
universal fondness for rank and title which prevailed in the 
towns under the Roman empire. From possessing this sem- 
blance of independence, similar to that enjoyed by the Italian 
towns, and in particular from having the same magistracies 
which were found universally in Italy, the towns we are speak- 
ing of had the advantage, not indeed of the liberae civitates, 
with which in this respect they seem merely to have been 
placed on much the same level, but of all the other towns in 
the provinces, even of all the colonies and municipal towns in 
them. This privilege therefore was only so far a part of the 
jus Italicum, as every provincial town, not already possessing 
it, infallibly acquired it thereby. 

The chief proof, establishing this first effect of the jus 
Italicum, is derived from a variety of coins, taken together with 
two passages of Servius. On the coins of a number of towns 
we find a Silenus standing with his hand lifted up. Most of 
these towns can be shewn to have possest the jus [talicum ; and 
of the rest too the contrary at least cannot be demonstrated. 
Hence there must manifestly be some secret reference in this 
symbol to the jus Italicum. See Eckhel Doctr. num. vet, P.1. 
Vol. tv. p. 493-496. Now Servius (on Ain. Iv. 58) interprets 
this very image to be a characteristic mark of a free civic 
constitution. Patrique Lyaeo: qui apte urbibus libertatis 
est deus: unde etiam Marsyas, minister ejus, civitatibus in 
foro positus libertatis indicium est, qui erecta manu testatur 
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nihil urbi deesse. This is the reading in the Paris edition of 
1600: in the older ones, such as the Paris one of 1507, 
the passage is not so complete, and especially wants the last 
clause: and this latter reading coincides exactly with the 
manner in which Macrobius quotes the passage: Saturn. 111. 12. 
Again, on Ain. 115. 20, Servius says: Quod autem de Libero 
dizimus, haec causa est: ut signum sit liberae civitatis. 
Nam apud majores aut stipendiariae erant, aut foederatae, 
aut liberae. Sed in liberis civitatibus sumulacrum Marsyae 
erat, qui in tutela Liberi Patris est. 'The mention of Marsyas 
here, instead of Silenus, need not occasion any difficulty : 
for these mythological personages were originally one and 
the same, as Eckhel in the passage referred to has shewn 
with reference to this very point*. 

_ Eckhel however, who, merely following the authority of 
others, without any investigation of his own, assumes that the 
jus Italicum could not have any other force than that of 
conferring an exemption from taxes, is hereby led to call the 
explanation given by Servius incorrect. This however we 
are no way warranted in doing; since it is confirmed by two 
passages in the Pandects. The first is from Ulpian (L. 1. 9. 2. D. 
de censibus): Est et Heliopolitana, quae a Divo Severo per 
bella civilis occasionem Italicae coloniae rempublicam accepit. 
Here the reference of the jus Italicum to the constitution is 
unequivocal. The second passage is from Paulus (L. 8. §. 3. D. 
de censibus) : where it is said of two towns, that juris Italici 
sunt et solum earum. So that the jus Italicum must have 
comprised certain rights which did not refer immediately to 
the land. 

In the second place the jus Italicum conferred an exemp- 
tion from taxation. Under the empire a uniform system of 
direct taxation was gradually introduced in the provinces. 
Every landed proprietor paid a landtax ; ‘every other person, 
as a general rule, a polltax: Italy however was free from both. 
Now when a provincial town acquired the jus Italicum, it was 
placed on a level with Italy in this respect also, and was 
exempted from those taxes. And even after the time of 


* See an Essay on this subject by Creuzer in the Studien, Vol. u. 
pp. 230—324. 
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Diocletian when Italy lest this exemption, the privilege was still 
retained by many of the provincial towns, and continued to 
bear the name of jus Italicum, though now no longer appro- 
priate. This is the only thing that accounts for mention 
being made of a jus Italicum in the code of Justinian, at 
a time when the free constitutions of the towns, and even that 
shadow of them with which earlier ages may have cheered 
themselves, had long since disappeared, and the institution of 
quiritary property too was put an end to. So that this im- 
munity was then the only remaining effect of the jus Itali- 
cum, as would be set beyond a doubt by the very circumstance 
that it is treated of in the Pandects under the title de censi- 
bus. The same immunity however had always been comprised 
in it: for Ulpian and Paulus also spoke of it in their books 
de censibus. It is true that both in Pliny and in the Pandects 
a distinction is made between the coloniae immunes and those 
juris Italici: but this agrees perfectly with our view, that 
this immunity originally was only one of three elements, the 
union of which made up the jus Italicum. The liberae 
civitates too had the same immunity: so that this privilege, 
like the former, cannot be regarded as a peculiar characteristic 
of the jus Italicum. 

The third feature of the jus Italicum, and one which 
belonged to it exclusively, was, that it enabled land to become 
quiritary property, and thereby to be subject to wsucapio, 
in jure cessio, mancipatio, and vindicatio, all which forms 
and rights could only have place with regard to quiritary pro- 
perty. All sorts of movables indeed might come under the 
head of quiritary property without any distinction: but it 
was not so with landed estates, except only such as lay in Italy ; 
those in the provinces, as a general rule, were excluded from it. 
From this very rule however an exception was made in favour 
of the territory belonging to those towns which had been en- 
dowed with the jus Italicum. And this characteristic of that 
right, as has been remarkt already, was confined exclusively 
to it: this privilege was not shared by such towns with any 
others in the provinces, not even with the liberae civitates. 
In other respects indeed the rights of landed property varied 
very much in the different provinces. Where the right of 
conquest had been exercised in all its strictness, the Roman 
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nation was the proprietor of all the land; whence it neces- 
sarily followed that there could be no private property in it 
of any kind whatever. But in other cases private landed 
property, truly so called, subsisted in the provinces: only it 
could not be quiritary property, that is, property according 
to the Roman views, and connected with the same forms and 
effects as at Rome. In this incapacity of becoming quiritary 
property all the estates in the provinces accordingly partook, 
from the liberae civitates down to the ager publicus; and 
in no instance could it be removed except by a special grant 
of the jus Italicum*. 

It remains to shew that this main element of the jus 
Italicum did actually form a part of it; which however can 
only be done with regard to particular applications of the right, 
since the proposition in all its generality is nowhere expressly 
stated. 

In the first place a fundus Italicus was res mancipi; 
a fundus provincialis was not so. See Ulpian tit. 19. 9. 1: 
Gaius 1. §. 120: Cicero pro Flacco 32 (80): Simplicius in 
Goesius, p. 76. Now it is true that among movable things 
a res nec mancipi, as for instance coin, might become quiri- 
tary property, just as much as a res mancipi, such as a slave ; 
and the only distinction between the two lay in the different 
modes of transferring the right of property in each. Hence 
it might seem as if in land also one were not warranted in con- 
cluding that by being res nec mancipi it was totally incapable 


¢ Even among the classical Roman jurists we already meet with the 
doctrine, that in the provinces the Roman people, and subsequently the 
emperor, was supreme proprietor of all the land, naturally with the ex- 
ception of what belonged to the /iberae civitates. See Gaius n. §.7 and 21. 
The incapacity of particular estates to become quiritary property is 
usually deduced from this proposition. But, whatever degree of correctness 
there may be in the general proposition (see Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. 11. 
p- 153), this deduction at least is neither necessary, nor in every case 
applicable. In the instance of the /iberae civitates it assuredly was not so: 
and yet the Roman forms of usucapio, and the rest, were certainly inad- 
missible with regard to their estates, as is sufficiently proved by the circum- 
stance that in such forms a solum Italicum was always required. The true 
and general principle of that incapacity lay in the very natural rule, which 
the French code (art. 3) expresses thus: Les immeubles, méme ceux possédés 
par des étrangers, sont régis par la loi francaise. 
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of becoming quiritary property. But in movable property 
this very distinction was closely connected with the differences in 
its nature and destination. Certain sorts of things were res 
mancipt without exception; and these were such as are 
immediately connected with agriculture, slaves, horses, oxen, 
mules, asses*. All other things were res nec mancipi. How 
are we to explain then that landed estates were sometimes res 
mancipi, sometimes nec mancipi? although the nature and 
destination of the object were in this instance always the 
same, and always moreover of such a kind that from its 
immediate connexion with agriculture it ought properly in every 
case to have been res mancipi. The circumstance therefore 
that estates in the provinces were nec mancipi, seems to run 
counter to all analogy. It may be explained however with 
perfect ease according to our assumption. 

For if estates in the provinces were totally incapable of 
being quiritary property, their mancipation is on this account 
utterly inconceivable: and hence they were mec mancipi 
on very different grounds from such things as coin: this was 
nec mancipt, because it could become quiritary property by a 
different process from mancipation, and with more ease; those 
estates, because they could not become so in any way, and 
consequently not by mancipation. 

Again usucapio, that is, the acquisition of quiritary pro- 
perty by mere possession for a year or two, held with regard 
to all movables indiscriminately, but with regard to estates only 
when they were Italian estates, that is, either lay in Italy, or 
had been invested with the jus Italicum. See Gaius 11. 46: 
pr. x. de usucapionibus (Instit. 11. 6): L. un. de usucap. 
transformanda (Cod. vir. 31). This distinction was retained 
down to the reign of Justinian, at the beginning of which 
accordingly there was hardly such a thing as usucaption with 
regard to estates, since the whole empire at that time con- 
sisted merely of provinces: Justinian at length abolisht the 
distinction altogether. This difference again can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that in the provinces no quiritary pro- 
perty in the soil could be acquired in any way, and consequently 
none by usucaption. 


* See Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 447. 
Vor. I. No. 1. Y 
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Moreover the lea Julia de fundo dotali laid down the 
principle that a fundus dotalis Italicus could not be parted 
with*. See pr. 1. quibus alienare licet (Instit. 11. 8): L. un. 
t 15. de rei uxoriae actione (Cod. v. 18). By the old law a 

usband had the uncontrolled disposal of the dos, and so by 
squandering it might put the future subsistence of his wife 
and children in great danger. With a view of lessening this 
danger the fundus dotalis was decreed to be inalienable. The 
limitation of the law to estates, without including movable 
property, is to be accounted for from the greater importance 
and permanence of the former. But the distinction made be- 
tween estates in Italy and the provinces is not explicable from 
a similar reason, and can only be deduced from the difference 
in their legal character. The law spoke with regard to 
alienationes. Now this expression, as one may conclude from 
the classical age when it was enacted, was to be taken strictly, 
that is, it was to be taken in the same sense which Cicero in 
the Topics (5) gives of abalienatio. He there restricts the 
expression to the transfer of quiritary property, excluding 
every other right to which the word in itself might have 
applied. But if the Jew Julia related only to quiritary pro- 
perty, and if its purpose was merely to secure such estates 
for the dos as came under that head, it could not speak of 
land in the provinces, because this according to our supposi- 
tion could not be the object of quiritary property. 

Finally the exceptio annalis Italici contractus was un- 
questionably another characteristic of the jus Italicum. See 
L. 1. C. de annali except. (vir. 40): L. un. C. de usuc. trans- 
form. (vII. 31). But as we know hardly anything of this 
privilege, except that it was confined to Italy, and was 
abolisht by Justinian, it will not supply us with any new argu- 
ment in favour of the view we have taken. Justinian did away 
all these legal peculiarities of Italian estates, and that too 
at the same time when he destroyed the distinction between 


* It appears from Gaius (1. 63) that it was held for a time to be ques- 
tionable whether this restriction was confined to Italian estates or not: this 
however no way affects our inquiry. Besides the passages from the law- 
books of Justinian referred to in the text shew that this doubt in aftertimes 
had vanisht altogether. 
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quiritary and other kinds of property (Cod. vir. 25). This 
circumstance affords a fresh confirmation of our opinion, ac- 
cording to which it was not mere chance that these changes 
were contemporancous, but arose from an internal and neces- 
sary connexion between them. 

Of all former writers on this subject Trekell is the one 
whose explanation comes the nearest to mine: see his Selectae 
Antiquitates Cap. rv. §. 48, 49. But even he is too much 
disposed to give in to the prevalent errours; since he assumes 
that beside the jus Italicum locorum there was also a parti- 
cular jus Italicum personarum, though we have not the slight- 
est ground for such a supposition. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the relation in 
which the jus Italicum must be conceived to have stood, first 
to the -various classes of towns, and next to the three well- 
_known orders in the Roman empire ; inquiries which hitherto 
have been totally neglected. 

Now with regard to the relation between the jus Italicum 
and the classes of Roman towns, such as colonies, municipia, 
and so on, it is everywhere tacitly and without any proof 
assumed never to have been conferred on any but colonies. 
It is true indeed that in the Pandects and Pliny many towns 
enjoying this right are expressly stated to have been colonies ; 
and this is what gave rise to that opinion. Such a ground 
however is far from enough to establish its truth; and the 
following reasons will rather lead us to reject it. 

Utica, according to Paulus (L. 8. §. 11. D. de censibus), 
received the jus Italicum from Severus and Caracalla. But 
Utica was a municipium, as appears not only from several 
coins in Eckhel (Doctr. num. Vol. rv. p. 147), but also from a 
passage of Pliny (H.N. v. 3): Utica civium Romanorum, 
Catonis morte nobilis. As those coins however belong to the 
age of Tiberius, Pliny, I allow, is our latest positive authority 
for the municipal character of that town. Gellius (xvi. 13) men- 
tions a speech of the emperor Hadrian, in which he expresses 
his surprise that many of the old municipal towns, and Utica 
among the rest, should wish to be changed into colonies. It is 
not added whether the Uticans gained their object at that time: 
but unquestionably this makes it very doubtful whether they 
continued to be municipals subsequently. - 
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The instance of Stobi in Macedonia is much stronger. 
This town was a municipium, as we again learn from a passage 
of Pliny (iv. 17), as well as from coins, which in this instance 
however come down to the time of Elagabalus: Eckhel. Doctr. 
num. P. 1. Vol. 11. p.77. And this town also, according to Paulus 
(L. 8. 9. 8. D. de censibus), had the jus Italicum. Now if the 
work of Paulus from which this passage is taken had been written 
in the time of Caracalla, we should here have a complete demon- 
stration that the town of Stobi was a municipium at the very time 
when it possest the jus Italicum. The treatise de censibus 
however was itself written under Elagabalus: compare Guil. 
Grotii Vita J. Pauli, in Schulting, p. 207, 208, along with 
Schulting’s observations. Paulus in this very place twice 
speaks of Divi Severus et Antoninus, once of Divus Antoninus, 
and immediately after says imperator noster Antoninus. Now 
though the name of Antoninus is applied in other passages to a 
number of persons, Divus Antoninus, standing as the words do 
here, can only mean Caracalla; and the Antoninus then reign- 
ing (imperator noster) must needs be Elagabalus, whose pro- 
per and official designation this is known to have been. So 
that a possibility is still left that Elagabalus should have con- 
verted Stobi into a colony, and then further granted it the jus 
Italicum, after the date to which its latest municipal coins 
belong. However this at all events is extremely improbable, 
partly on account of the short time he reigned, partly because 
Paulus in this passage, when he speaks of recent grants of the 
jus Italicum, commonly mentions the emperor who bestowed 
it; so that, when he does not name its author, we may sup- 
pose that such towns had long enjoyed it. 

Finally, as to the relation between the jus Italicum and the 
personal quality of the citizens possessing it, there are two 
questions to be determined: first, will the quality of the citi- 
zens of any town enable us to judge whether it had the jus 
Italicum? and conversely, will its having the jus Italicum 
enable us to pronounce on the class to which its citizens 
belonged ? 

The first question I think I must answer in the negative. 
For not only Latin towns, but even those which possest the Roman 
franchise, might be destitute of the jus Italicum ; since Pliny 
merely speaks of that right as a privilege peculiar to two towns 
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in Hispania citerior, though he says that thirteen towns in the 
same province had the Roman franchise, and the whole of Spain 
the Latin. In like manner it would not be stated of Stobi, a 
municipium, as something peculiar, that it had the jus Ita- 
licum, if this had been a matter of course for every municipium. 
Nor is there anything contradictory in a municipium not hav- 
ing the jus Italicum, any more than in the condition of any 
individual Roman citizen who settled in a provincial town. 
He likewise personally enjoyed a complete commercium, while 
the ground of his house and estate could no more become qui- 
ritary property than that of any other inhabitant. 

As to the second question, the jus Italicum, abstractly con- 
sidered, was compatible with any one of the three classes, so 
that even a town of peregrini might have been invested with it. 
Yet it is not credible that this was ever the case: for a pre- 
sent of this kind was assuredly designed for the particular 
benefit of the citizens of the town it was bestowed upon. But 
what advantage could those citizens have derived from a com- 
mercium in land, if they were peregrini, that is, from personal 
reasons totally destitute of the commercium? Accordingly one 
must suppose that the jus I¢alicum was never granted to a town 
of peregrini, but only to such towns as were already possest 
of the Roman or Latin franchise. 


ON THE SICELIANS IN THE ODYSSEY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBUBR. , 


Ong of the suitors in the Odyssey, in his anger at the 
vision and prophecy of Theoclymenus, advises Telemachus 
(Y. 381) | | 

tous telvous ev vt toAduvKAgice Badovres 

és Luxedovs wéuywuev, Sev xe Tor akiov adPor. 
On which passage the scholiast remarks: consequently Homer 
was acquainted with the Sicelians; and therefore it is not 
probable that Sicily should be the island around which Ulys- 
ses wanders*. That is to say, Thrinakia according to some 
was an island in the ocean, and so could not be Sicily. 

Another mention of the same people is found in the pas- 
sage where we read of the Sicelian old woman who took care 
of the aged Laertes (Q. 389). 

Now these Sicelians assuredly have always been supposed, 
as Strabo (1. p. 6. d) supposed them, to be those of Sicily: 
and even the discoverer of the geography of Homer, Voss, 
must have adopted the same opinion; for in the map which 
accompanies his Odyssey their name stands between those of 
the Sicanians and of the Giants. 

Nevertheless, ever since I became thoroughly convinced 
that the Sicelians and Italians were one and the same peo- 
ple, and that the name of the former was not transferred 
to the country about Locri in consequence of its nearness 
to the island, as was the case in the time of the Lower Em- 
pire, and as at this day we still speak of the Two Sicilies,— 
but that having once been widely spread over Cinotria and 


* This scholium is merely an abridgement of what Eustathius says. 
"Ev re, és Zixedovs wep oper, Spa ws éeyivwoxov of wadatot Tovs Le- 
kedous. Aud elmep éxet wravacba tov ’Odvecea ioropiKes edofate xat 
6 WonTHS, ciyev av EmonunvacBa, kai ovx av éeviynoe, voy de exav re- 


o 
parevoncros TonrtiKwrepov EfeTomice THY RAQUNY. 
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Tyrrhenia it was at length narrowed and confined to that 
region in the south,—TI have been looking for the Sicelians 
of the Odyssey no further off than in Italy. Perhaps how- 
ever we shall find them in a country much nearer to Ithaca. 
For the scholiast on Odyss. 2. 85 calls Echetus, the Epirot, — 
who is brought into connexion with Bucheta in Epirus, that 
town being said to have been built by his father,—«king of 
the Sicelians. Marsyas and Mnaseas are cited as the autho- 
rities for the story in which this statement, so important for 
shewing that the Epirots and (£notrians belonged to the 
same race, occurs: and accordingly there can be no doubt 
that they are: our sureties for this particular circumstance. 
Mnaseas, who was a.scholar of Aristarchus, may be reck- 
oned among the sound Greek antiquarians: and though we 
cannot decide whether it be the elder or the younger Mar- 
syas who is here spoken of, both of them, having been Ma- 
cedonians, are valuable witnesses with regard to the stock 
of a kindred people, and to the fact that the Epirots were 
anciently called Sicelians. © 

This scholium perhaps would never have attracted my 
notice, unless I had found it quoted in the papers which 
Voss left behind him, and which the friendship of his rela- 
tions has allowed me to look over. They consist of extracts 
which the old man collected in the latter years of his life; 
and though he does not notice the connexion between this 
passage and the text of the Odyssey, it assuredly would not 
have escaped him, if he had lived to work up the materials 
he had got together. The Sicelians to whom the suitor wanted 
to sell the strangers, were no doubt the very people of Eche- 
tus to whom Antinous threatened to send Irus (2%. 85). 

That the ancients regarded the Pheacians as belonging 
to this same Sicelian or Pelasgian race, is a point on which 
I have not the slightest doubt. We find a reference to this 
view, or rather another way of expressing it, in the statement 
that the eastermost Pelasgian country on the Propontis was 
called Macris (see Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 38), which is also 
said to have been the oldest name of Scheria. For in tra- 
dition East and West, like all diametrical opposites, are the 
same thing: thus we have the Plancte in the West, and the 
same “ justling rocks,” under the name of Cyanee, in the East. 
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May I take this opportunity of speaking out upon a 
point on which I have given a hint in my History (note 
- 801)? namely, that not only are the Homerids not to be re- 
garded as Homer’s descendants, but Homer himself was no 
more a historical person than any other hero, the eponymus 
of a house; that consequently he must necessarily be consi- 
dered, @ecording to what Aristotle, who always saw every- 
thing aright, wrote concerning his birth, as the son of Apollo 
and a nymph; and that every story which brings down his 
sacred name to the level of an ordinary mortal, is of the same 
stamp with the one concerning Romulus which I have tried 
to explode. And so the only objection to be made to those 
wonderworthy investigations in which the higher branch of 
criticism reacht its perfection, seems to be that Wolf from 
over-timidity allows Homer to retain a historical human per- 
sonality, and stands up for his being the author of a part 
of the Iliad, of which indeed he seems to have imagined 
that he could pretty nearly mark out the limits. That 
the Iliad and Odyssey are separated by a wide interval, 
is a point on which there will soon be no difference of 
opinion, unless philology meets with some calamitous blight 
to cut off its present flourishing promise. 

May the memory of Wolf be freed from all historical 
and anecdotical definiteness, and may he then be revered 
by afterages, according to the image presented in his mas- 
terworks, as the hero and eponymus of the race of German 
philologers ! 


The preceding remarks on the Homeric Sicelians are referred to by the 
author in his History (p. 56), and serve to complete the proof there given of 
the identity of the Italians, Sicelians, and Pelasgians. They also form a 
valuable accession to Homeric geography. As to the latter paragraphs, they 
are interesting as expressing the opinion of the most profound and eagle-eyed 
of all philologers on the question so much agitated of late concerning the 
origin of the Homeric poems. Nobody indeed could entertain a doubt as 
to the side which the historian of Rome would take in this controversy : 
but I am not aware that he ever spoke out on the subject anywhere else: 
and as his views are markt by his characteristic genial originality, it is only 
to be regretted that he was never led to unfold them more fully. J. C. H. 
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cedicibus Ambrosiano et Veneto*. Notanda etiam forma 
mon emollita in voc. GOev~auevn v. 170. evBaréew v. 645. 
évxoveovoa V. 648. et TuvBAnvro v. 709. et antiquior scriptura 
enpmpeyapos, « duplicato, v. 603. 664. Forma litterarum 
C, € et G neminem morabitur, preesertim in papyro currente 
calamo scripta, post ea que Villoisonus et Letronnius de hac 
re disputarunt f. 

Quod ad contextum ipsum attinet, satis indiligenter ver- 
satus est princeps scriba, qui multa in codice post se emen- 
danda et supplenda reliquit. Prseter locos in quibus aberravit 
librarius, novas quasdam lectiones codex suppeditat: ut oy 
ody pro oye in v. 784, quod hiatum explet, sensu tamen 
non expedito: et multis in locis meliorum codicum scripturam 
confirmat. Ita v. 215. quod codex habet zpos recepte lectioni 
apo haud dubie prestat. cf. 6. 156. et Knight. ad loc. Nullius 
grammatici recensionem sequi videtur: ita neque v. 241. 
ovocas’. Vv. 347. aicupyyript. v. 486. coio. Vv. 636. mavowpeba 
cum Aristarcho, neque v. 512. orevayy cum Zenodoto, neque 
v. 258. xarngeées cum Cratete exhibet. In v. 331. nimis curio- 
sam Aristarchi lectionem intulit manus emendatrix. Quattuor 
versus a primo librario omissi, scil. 344. 558. 693. 790. quam- 
quam ab antiquis codicibus haud dubie aberant, inter eos a 
grammaticis a@erovuevous non fuisse apparet; hinc in v. 344. 
Aristarcheam lectionem in scholiis servatam habemus, que 
cum ea quam corrector secutus est haud conspirat. 

Restat tantum ut codicis collationem subjiciamus. 


Codex Bankesianus cum Iliadis editione Wolfiana collatus 
(Halis 1794.) 

Incipit w. 127. 7 

Versus 127—138. 144157. 169. 174——176. 186—195. 
217—219. 233—238. 278283. 323—-326. 368——370. partim 
mutili sunt. Injuriz magis obnoxium papyri principium erat 
utpote externam voluminis partem conficiens. 


* Vide Maji coll. ad &. 427. et Villoison. Anecd. Gr. Vol. u. p. 119. 
+ Anecd. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 158. sqq. Recherches sur f "Egypte, p. 11. 


Itiadis coder Egyptiacus. 


. OvOe Tt otrov | ourT...cecTou Manus 1. orrov Mahus 2. . 


deEac] defe m. 1. Correxit (hoc est, in Wolfianam 
lectionem mutavit) m. 2. 


. ayupea] ayups m.1. Correxit m. 2. 
- ke] ye m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
- ot] goer m.1. Corr. m. 2. 


anoé Te o1] Te OM. 


. Axrm] AycAAn et ita constanter ubi syllaba secunda 


corripitur. 
yap| ya m.1. Corr. m. 2. 
vyv| rn m.1. -Corr. m. 2. 


. KaTanyoato] KaTeunocaro 

. POeyEauern] POevEauery 

» Qvvor] eOvvoe m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

. moe] ne 

- To. om. m.1. Supplevit m. 2. 

. Oy |] o m. 1." Corr. m. 2. 

. oTAica] wrrdicat 

- Kexavoet] xexavdee m. 1. xeyavdy m. 2. 
. “ExaBnv] exaBn 


Huic versui prefigitur < B > 


. ofxov8'] otxovr 


doe] ore 


- ov o eXenoe|] ovcedenoer M. 1. ovKedenoe: mM. 2. 


ewv] ewy Mm. 1. ewy m. 2. 
€uov] cov m. 1. deinde « superscripsit. 


. €met ov €] emovre m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
A 
. po] pos 
a 
/ xaAxox:Twvwy| yadKoxiTwvwv 


kaha] devKa 


- XtTwvas| xerwvas m.1. Corr. m. 2. 
. d] To 


- alOovons| aBovacns 


uuiv]| ume 
wv » € 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


i. 
On a Passage of Thucydides, 111. 91. 


Tue twenty-sixth volume of the Transactions of the Turin 
Academy contains a conjecture by Professor Peyron on a 
passage of Thucydides (111. 91), a conjecture which acquires 
an additional interest from the country of its author. For 
the Italians, as might naturally be expected, have always 
known a good deal more of Latin than of Greek. They 
can boast of a long list of very eminent Latin scholars from 
Manutius down to Garatoni: the very air they breathe, the 
land they dwell in, seem to bring them into a more imme- 
diate contact with the ancient Romans: the ruins with which 
that land is strewn are so many relics and reminiscences of 
their ancestors: the affinity of their own language, pervaded 
as it is by a kindred genius, gives them a natural tact for 
the elegances of Latinity: so that a north-countryman, even 
though it be Gronovius or Ruhnken, and though he may 
surpass them in the accuracy of his information on a number 
of points, still has always somewhat of the air of a foreiner 
by their side, while they appear to ‘be at ease and at home. 
In Greek on the other hand, where they have no such ad- 
vantage at starting, the north-countrymen have fairly distanced 
them: an Italian seldom ventures out of his depth in Greek 
philology ; and when he does, he stands a good chance of floun- 
dering and sinking. Professor Peyron however, who has lately 
been distinguishing himself in the newly opened field of Egypt- 
lan antiquities, and to whom we are indebted for some valuable 
morsels of Cicero, is a sound Greek scholar, and has engaged 
in the arduous task of translating the historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In the dissertation referred to he argues, with 
as much brevity as can be lookt for in a language the sweetness 
of which seems to lure one irresistibly into using as many words, 
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zand especially as many long words, as one can contrive to bring 
an, that Thucydides can never have said that the Athenian 
fleet apavtes ex ris MnXov-—em)euoay és ‘Qpwrrov THS WE pav 
yns-  Avsingle glance at the map is enough to convince any 
one that Thucydides cannot have termed the country about 
Oropus on the Euboean sea ray mépay yw with reference to 
Melos: for that this is the Oropus in question is plain from 
the next sentence, in which the hoplites are said to have 
marcht straightway against Tanagra; and as soon as they 
reembark they set about ravaging the coast of Locris. 
Dr Arnold can hardly be serious in throwing out the sup- 
position that ‘Thucydides may have had such “confused 
notions of the bearings of countries divided from each other 
by the sea”, as to blunder thus grossly with regard to places 
so near Athens as Oropus and Melos. Even in Homer he 
will not find anything parallel to it with reference to the — 
geography of Greece. Davila’s description of the mouth of 

the Thames, which he quotes, might very well come from 
an Italian at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the south of Europe hardly thought it worth while to give 
itself much trouble about the north: but it’ will no way 
warrant us in ascribing such an errour to the most painstaking 
and accurate of ancient historians. Dr Arnold likewise 
suggests that the words 47 mépay yj may mean the border 
country. In support of this conjecture he might have re- 
ferred to a later passage of Thucydides (vi11. 10), where we 
read that Netpasov tis Kopw0iay was a harbour éoyaros 
pos Ta weBopia THs "Exsdaupias. The Hepaia too which 
Stephanus Byzantinus describes as ywpa KopivOov, must 
probably have been the border country, either between Corinth 
and Epidaurus, or between Corinth and Megara: for here 
again the Corinthians had another Pirseus: the Helpacov attackt 
by Agesilaus in Xenophon (Hellen. rv. 5), it is clear from 
the context, lay on the Isthmus: and as we learn from Plutarch 
(Quaest. Graec. c. 17) that two of the five old Megarian cwuac 
were named the ‘Hpaets and the [l:paeis (probably Te:paeis), 
it is extremely likely that the former were the people about 
what was afterward the Corinthian “Hpatov, the latter those 
about this second [letpasov. Still it would seem that 7 zépav 
yn originally would rather be the land over the berders: 
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and the very nature of the country would almost be enough 
to prove that Oropus must originally have belonged to Beeotia, 
even if we had not the express testimony of Pausanias (1. 34. 1) 
on the point. For Oropus lay in the valley of the Asopus; 
whereas the range of the Parnes was the natural, and must 
have been the original, boundary of Attica: indeed the very 
expression used by Thucydides (11. 23), ‘Qpwmoe A@nvaiey 
uxnkoot, implies that Oropus even in his time was not con- 
sidered as part of Attica: and the object of the alternative 
proposed by the Beeotian herald in tv. 99 is to obtain an 
acknowledgement that Oropia is not in Attica but in Boeotia. 
In that place Oropia is again said to belong to the Athenians 
Kata to vryxoov. Professor Peyron too refers to a passage 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, 391. 17, from which we learn 
that the Oropians spoke Doric, perché dorigine Beota. 
Hence the name of the country over the border would suit 
their territory exactly; nor is it impossible that 4 wepay y7 
should have been used in such a sense: but transfers from 
the category of possibility to that of reality, though exceed- 
ingly frequent, are very fallacious, above all in language: 
and if those words were legitimately used in that sense, the 
notion occurs so often, that this instance would hardly be a 
solitary one. If the text be right, it seems that the words 
4 wepav ‘yy according to usage must mean the opposite coast. 
Now it is not impossible that the Athenians should famili- 
arly have termed the northeastern coast of Attica 9 mépav ya 
with reference to their own coast: it was the opposite coast 
of that narrow neck of land on which their city stood. Thus 
an inhabitant of the northern Athens might perhaps be allowed 
to call Ayrshire 9 repay yn. Thucydides (1v.75) says that 
the Bithynian Thracians elo: wépav ev ry Aig’ here wepav 
does not refer to anything that has immediately preceded, 
but means over the water, on the opposite coast, with reference 
to Greece, where he is writing. Commonly indeed wépay, 
as in this passage, is applied to the opposite bank of a river, 
or the opposite coast of a strait. In Thucydides, v. 6, when 
Cleon takes up his quarters at Eion, Brasidas encamps at 
Cerdylium, wepav rov worapov, on the opposite side of thé 
Strymon. The Delphians in Herodotus, vir. 36, send their 
wives and children wepyy (across the Crisscean gulf) es tny 
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‘Ayaityy. In the same historian, v1. 44, the Persian fleet ex Odaou 
BiaBarcvres wépnv (to the opposite coast) id rHv He poy 
exouiCovro. Datis too (v1.97) will not allow his ships to 
land in Delos, adda wepyv ev +n Pyven, but in the little isle 
of Rhenea opposite to it. ‘H wepain -yy is used in the same 
sense by Herodotus, vist. 44; where, to account for the 
absence of the Platzans from the battle of Salamis, he says 
that, when the Greek fleet were off Chalcis, they landed 
es THv wepainy THs Bowrins xwpns. This passage, taken in 
connexion with some others, might lead us to suspect that 
the coast of Greece opposite to Eubrea was appropriately 
known by the name of 4 wépav yi, or 4 wepain. Thus the 
coast of Caria opposite to Rhodes bore the name of 9 rev 
‘Podlwy wepaia (Strabo xiv. 2. 1, 3. 1); the coast of the Troas 
opposite to Tenedos that of 7 Tevediwy wepaia (Strabo x111. 
1. 46): Stephanus Byzantinus under Phrixus says éore xai 
Dpifou Ayunv rapa TH sToOMaTs TOU wovTOU Ev TH Xadxndovig 
axepalq: and the passage of Thucydides already quoted (1v. 75), 
when combined with this, might dispose one to suspect that even 
in his time the Asiatic side of the Hellespont may have borne 
the name of wepaia or 4 wépav yj: Perea too became the 
name of the country beyond Jordan. Even in Homer 
(Il. B. 535) we read that the Opuntian Locrians yaiova: 
wepnvu tepys EvBoinse and in the Agamemnon (183) the Greek 
fleet is described as Xadxidos mépav eywy madippobors ev 
‘AvAidos Toros. Here répay is taken by Dr Blomfield for 
an accusative case: yet the adverb seeins to agree better with 
the participle éywy: at all events Xadxidos wépuy means 
over against Chalcis, not beyond Chalcis, a description 
which would not accord with the situation either of Argos 
or of Athens. The old substantive zépa however is used by 
Eschylus in the Suppliants (261); for there can be little doubt 
that the common reading "Ams ‘yap eXOwv ex wépas Navraxtias 
(from Naupactus on the opposite coast) is the right one. 
The transposition of Turnebus, though adopted by Wellauer, 
puts the words in a wrong order; and ywpas Navwaxrias 
sounds extremely awkward so close after ywpas Awias: while 
Jacobs in altering zépas into rarpas only follows his usual 
practice, in which he often displays no little ingenuity, of sub- 
stituting something that the poet might have written for 
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what he did write: not to mention that he introduces a very 
questionable assertion in making Naupactia the native country 
of Apis; whereas Eschylus merely says that he came across 
the strait, on the authority no doubt of a tradition which 
recorded an ancient immigration into the Peloponnesus from 
that quarter. Unless indeed: ex wepas Navzaxrias may be 
rendered, as some of the passages quoted above seem almost 
to warrant, from the coast opposite to Naupactus: in that 
case the passage of Eschylus would be brought into agreement 
with the tradition concerning Apis recorded by Pausanias, 11. 
5. 5, and by Apollodorus, 11. 1. 1, both of whom represent him 
as a native of Achea. 

The foregoing remarks have shewn that we are not absolutely 
driven to the alternative of altering the text of Thucydides, 
or else of assuming that when he got upon the water he did 
not know his right hand from his left, and thus fancied that 
the isle of Melos lay in the straits of Eubcea. If we were, 
it would be impossible to hesitate a moment: we should eagerly 
and thankfully adopt Professor Peyron’s emendation. Even as 
It is, there is something very tempting in it; and he brings 
forward strong arguments in its support. In the previous 
passage of Thucydides where Oropus is mentioned (11. 23), 
we are told that the Peloponnesians, maptovTes Qowrror, Thv 
ny TH Tletpatcyy KaXoupevn, ? nv veémovTat ‘Qpwiriot—edrjwoay. 
Now Professor Peyron contends that this 7 n Tepaixy ka- 
Aouuevn is the very same country which in 111. 91 we find 
termed 7 mépav yy’ and he argues with great probability 
that Thucydides would give it the same name in the two places, 
and that in the latter therefore we ought to read es ‘Qpurrop 
ans Hetpaixys. The change of MEPANIHE into NEIPAIKH= 
is extremely slight. A difficulty indeed is excited by our finding 
that Stephanus Byzantinus, in quoting the very passage which 
is the only authority for the name Tepaicn, reads [paixy in its 
stead. On the strength of this citation several editors of 
Thucydides, even Geller and Poppo, have introduced Tpaixyy 
into the text. But in so doing they have been overhasty, 
considering that the manuscripts of Thucydides, which are 
among the best. we have of any ancient author, all exhibit 
Tlecpaucyy without any variation; whereas our text of Stepha- 
nus is full of the grossest corruptions; and nowhere are they 
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more glaring and thickly strewn than in this very article on 
Oropus, on the authority of which the text of Thucydides is 
thus altered. Hence it is questionable whether Stephanus him-. 
self wrote I'paicyy’ at all events he does not quote this passage 
of Thucydides in connexion with that ‘in which he says that 
according to Aristotle Oropus used to be called [pata; ner 
does he refer to it under the head of Tpata, or T'pasxos, or 
Tavaypa, where he again cites the same assertion of Aristotle: 
though this to-be-sure is not a decisive argument, considering 
the disjointed and mutilate state in which the abridgers of 
Stephanus have left him. But further the passage of Thucy- 
dides is totally misquoted by Stephanus. In our editions and 
in all the manuscripts it stands: sapiovres 6¢ '‘Qowxov rv yiv 
rv Tlewpaixny Kaoupevnv—eonjwoay’ in the room of which 
Stephanus has zapiovTs ‘Opwroy roy Tpaixyy xadovpevny.. 
Nor can we suppose that ryy ‘yyy has dropt.out of his 
text: for he evidently cites this passage as an example of the. 
use of ‘Opwzos as a feminine. So that we have here a fresh 
proof that extreme caution is necessary before- we change the 
text of an author on the strength of a different reading in 
an ancient reference to any passage. ‘The common practice of. 
critics indeed sets strongly the opposite way: for in the first place 
the great object of almost all editors, who are anything better 
than mere drudges, is to find as many flaws as they can in their 
author’s text, and then to enjoy the satisfaction of mending them ; 
nor do they much care whether they slide into the tiler’s trick 
of making a dozen holes while stopping a single one. It is 
so much more flattering to our vanity to correct an author, 
than merely to work out what he means: how can I resist the 
temptation of doing a thing meo periculo, when I know very 
well I risk nothing or next to it? one very rarely sees a school- 
master endeavour to elicit and ascertain what a boy would 
actually say; if it be not just what he looks for, he will rap his 
knuckles, and bid him say something else: and it will often 
require a much more laborious exercise of thought to extract 
an author’s meaning out of him, than to put our own meaning 
into him by pinching and twisting about his text. It is true, 
when an emendation is founded on a reference in an ancient 
author, we cannot plume ourselves so much on our ingenuity : 
still we have been the first to discover the reference, and 
Vor. I. No. 1. Bs 
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to apply it; and with the help of it we have set something 
right, which hitherto has always been wrong. Besides it is 
a natural fallacy to conclude that, because the author in whom 
we find such a reference lived in an age very much anterior to 
the date of our oldest manuscripts, he must therefore have 
had better texts than ours. Whereas the contrary is quite 
as likely to be the case: for our standard texts, at least in 
the best authors, are founded on a careful revision and com- 
parison of all the manuscripts that remain: an ancient writer 
was. mostly content with the first manuscript he happened to 
lay hands on, which might very easily be a bad one. Even 
such a learned grammarian and rhetorician as Dionysius used 
a text of Thucydides, which we may confidently pronounce to 
have been in many respects considerably worse than ours: 
and yet Thucydides was an author on whom he had bestowed 
great study. If then we cannot depend on the quotations 
of Dionysius from Thucydides, much Jess should we allow. our 
judgement to be fettered by the authority of a quotation 
made by writers much less likely to be scrupulous about their 
editions. Besides everybody who is in the habit of making 
extracts, knows how difficult it is to transcribe an author's 
exact words: if one makes a quotation at a time when one is 
in the heat of composition, one is almost sure to commit several 
mistakes; some other word more in keeping with the train of 
ones own thoughts will unconsciously start up under ones pen. 
It should be remembered too that the ancient writers were 
quite as much in the habit of quoting from memory as we 
are; nay much more so, owing to the scarcity of books, the 
difficulty of unrolling them or turning them over, the want 
of divisions, of indexes, and the other mechanical aids of book- 
making. Nor did they scruple, any more than we do, to alter 
a word purposely at times, for the sake of making a quotation 
more applicable, or of giving it greater point. In a word, if 
a collection were made of the variations between the references 
In ancient writers to passages in the authors that remain to us, 
and the best text that we can get at by the help of our manu- 
scripts, it cannot be doubted that at least in nine instances out 
of ten every good scholar would decide in favour of the latter. 
An editor ought always to keep in mind, what he is much too 
fond of forgetting, that possession is eleven points of the law. 
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These observations, evident as they may appear, cannot 
be quite superfluous, when we find such a sound and cautious 
scholar as Poppo, and so sensible a one as Geller, acting in 
direct opposition to them ; and, as it turns out, on no authority 
at all: for that of Stephanus slips from. under their feet. 
If they choose to follow Stephanus, under the notion that his 
text of Thucydides was better than ours, they must write 
‘Qpwrrov thy ['paixny xadoupuevny, or rather roy T painv xudou- 
uevnv, as Salmasius recommends,—without troubling his head 
about all the absurdities which such an alteration brings into 
the passage: as if, even supposing there is any ground for 
the notion that Oropus is the Homeric [paiy, Thucydides 
would say it was so called in his days, instead of saying, what 
itself is not at all after his way, that it had been so called 
of yore! as if the Peloponnesians could have taken Oropus, 
a place of considerable strength and importance, with an 
Athenian garrison in it (see v111. 60), when they were merely 
passing by! as if Thucydides would have omitted to mention 
its recapture, when he evidently speaks of it as in the hands 
of the Athenians in 111. 91! as if again Thucydides would 
have told us that Oropus was inhabited by the Oropians! 
Moreover it may fairly be questioned whether he ever applies 
veuneaGa: to a town, unless it be in the sense in which 
Herodotus (111. 160) says that Darius gave Babylon to Zo- 
pyrus, aréAea véuerOa, to receive the revenues of it without 
paying anything to government. In Thucydides, as Photius 
tells us, véuecOa: usually signifies wpocodoy AapBavev: his 
observation is confirmed hy 1. 2, 100: and the same no doubt 
Is its meaning in this very passage. ‘To the reading of Sal- 
masius Dr Arnold’s remark on the use of xaXoupevyy will not 
apply: but it certainly is an additional argument against the 
one adopted by Geeller and Poppo. 

Whatever objections therefore to Professor Peyron’s con- 
jecture are founded on this passage of Stephanus, are of no 
weight. Perhaps however it might be argued that, the yx 
Tespaixn being spoken of by Thucydides as a district which 
the Oropians veuovra:, he would hardly call Oropus a town 
ans Ule:paixys. Indeed he might be somewhat at a loss how 
to describe it: he could not call it a town of Attica; for it was 
only A@nvaiwy kata To umyxooy: and no Athenian would 
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acknowledge it to be a town of Beotia. If 4 wépay yy can 
mean the border country, or the country over the borders, this 
would serve to designate it amply: for it was a place of great 
importance to the Athenians, as we see in the history of their 
negociations with Philip, inasmuch as it enabled them to keep 
up their communication with Eubcea, without the necessity of 
doubling Cape Sunium. That it was a considerable mart of 
commerce appears from the abuse lavisht on it by Dicsearchus, 
who talks of the reAwywy avurrepBAntos wAcovetia, Ex modo 
xpdvev averBerw TH jwovnpia avvreOpaupevn, and cites the 
following witty imprecation of Xeno against them : 


’ ~ , a _\ d r) 

Havres redXwvat, mavTes ciow apTaryes 
, , ~ 9 

Kaxov reAdos tyevorro Tos Qpwzriots. 


The substitution of trys Tepaixys for rs wepay cys in 
Thucydides is likewise suggested by Mr Cramer (Ancient 
Greece, 11. 273); though at the same time he seems to lean 
toward the reading found in Stephanus, Tain. Dr Arnold 
too says that the same conjecture had also occurred to him. 
It is rather curious that a passage, which seems to have been 
past over without the slightest notice by the critics of former 
times, should all at once have attracted the attention of three 
several scholars, totally unconnected with each other, and that 
they should all three have viewed it in the same light. This 
at all events is a welcome sign that it has been discovered in 
other countries as well as in Germany, that there are more 
things in Greek literature which require to be attended to 
than the words,—a conviction which for a long time seems to 
have been pretty nearly confined to such as knew little or 
nothing about the words. 


II. 
Savigny and the Edinburgh Review. 


In the singularly able and profound criticism on Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome, by which the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have so brilliantly maintained their well establisht reputation 
for classical learning, we meet with the following passage. 
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‘‘ Niebuhr’s claims, extraordinary and extensive as they are, 
are fully and distinctly recognized by his friend, the learned 
and ingenious Savigny, who gravely affirms: ‘The discovery 
of this fact alone has enabled Niebuhr to penetrate deeper 
into the secrets of Roman greatness, than was ever done even 
by the Romans themselves, during the brightest period of 
their’ national literature.” The reader must be curious to 
learn what the fact is; we subjoin it for his instruction, that 
by the assistance thereof, as by a diving-bell, he may descend 
at pleasure into the ocean of the past, and explore its long- 
hidden secrets. It is stated in these words: ‘No period 
within the bounds of historical inquiry is more interesting 
and attractive than that in which the intellectual powers and 
mental characteristics of the nations ceased to repine in listless 
inactivity, and came forth in all the freshness of new being, 
and in every form of a strongly renovated existence. Such 
times of regeneration form the earliest dates of authentic 
history, although the origin of each people unquestionably 
reaches beyond them.’ (No. ci1. p. 366). Now as the object 
of this paragraph is to throw ridicule on a very great writer, 
some portion of which is to bound off on a still greater one, it 
may be worth while to shew that, on whomever that ridicule 
may or ought to fall, no part of it can fall on Savigny. For 
Savigny never said what is here ascribed to him: indeed 
being a man no less distinguisht for his admirable sense than 
for his great acuteness and knowledge, it is quite impossible 
that he ever should have uttered such tumid flaccid nonsense. 
The passage the reviewer had in his eye, though a goodnatured 
reader may perhaps be loth to believe it, must evidently be 
the following one from the preface to the History of Roman 
Law in the Middle-ages, which for the benefit of German 
scholars shall be subjoined in the words of the original. 
‘‘ Nichts ist anziehender in aller Geschichte, als die Zeiten, 
in welchen die Kreefte und Anlagen verschiedener Nationen 
zu neuen lebendigen Bildungen zusammenwachsen.  Solche 
Zeiten der Wiedergeburt sind das urspriinglichste in der 
urkundlichen Geschichte, da die erste Bildung der Veelker 
liber dieselbe hinaufreicht. Durch Entdeckung eines solchen 
Zusammenhangs ist es Niebuhr meeglich geworden in das 
Geheimniss Reemischer Groesse tiefere Blicke zu thun, als in 
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der Zeit der gebildeten Rcoemischen Literatur den Reemern 
selbst vergoennt war.” The main purpose of Savigny’s great 
work is to trace the growth of the civil and constitutional law 
of modern Europe out of the two elements from the com- 
bination of which he proves it to have sprung, the Roman 
element, and the Teutonic. Thus he is naturally led to make 
the following very just remarks. ‘In every history there 
Is nothing more attractive than those periods in which the powers 
and tendencies of different nations coalesce into new living 
formations. Such periods of a nation’s second birth come the 
nearest to an original creation, of anything we find in authentic 
history; for the primary formation of a people lies beyond 
its reach. It is by the discovery of such a combination that 
Niebuhr has been enabled to dive further into the secrets of 
the greatness of Rome, than the Romans themselves in the 
literary age of Rome were allowed to do.” The illustration 
lay so close at hand that Savigny could not help making use 
of it: as he himself was endeavouring to shew how and in 
what degrees the laws and institutions of the Romans had 
been fused into one body with those of the Teutonic nations 
in the various countries of modern Europe, so he could not 
but remember that the great discovery by which his friend 
Niebuhr had just been throwing an entirely new light and 
giving an entirely new form to the early history of Rome, 
was that of the primary and essential distinction between 
the patricians and plebeians; who were not an aristocracy 
and a rabble, as the writers of the Augustan age, and, as 
following in their wake, all the historians of modern times 
imagined, but two several nations, the one domineering, the 
other dependent, like the Normans and Saxons, to take an 
instance, during the first centuries after the Conquest, or 
like the English settlers and the native Irish. Of the fruit- 
fulness of this great discovery the present is not the place 
to speak: all our views concerning the relations between the 
two orders in the Roman commonwealth have been newly mo- 
dified by it: and the very learned and sagacious Reviewer will 
no doubt be thankful for having the meaning of what Savigny 
said pointed out to him; for notwithstanding all the time he 
must have spent in turning over the pages of Niebuhr’s two 
editions, he never seems to have caught the slightest glimpse of 
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this, the leading idea contained in them. If he wishes to see 
how the same principle applies to and illustrates the history of 
other nations, he cannot spend half an hour better than in read- 
ing Dr Arnold’s excellent first appendix to his Thucydides. 
From one part however of the blame which may seem to 
attach itself to him, the Reviewer must in justice be exonerated. 
He has only tried to turn into ridicule what had already been 
turned into nonsense by another hand: for he clearly quotes, 
not from Savigny’s original work, but from Mr Cathcart’s 
translation of the first volume of it, which he takes an op- 
portunity in another place to tell the world he has seen. It 
is to be hoped that this passage affords no sample of the way 
in which Mr Cathcart has executed his praiseworthy task. 
But though the Reviewer is not chargeable with this sin, he 
can scarcely be held to have acted warrantably in deriding 
a writer, who, he had evidently heard, bears a high reputation 
in his own country, while he had no better ground for doing so 
than a passage in a translation, and a passage too which he 
professes himself unable to understand. For, with reference 
to the latter point, there is great good sense in Coleridge’s 
maxim: ‘until you understand an author's ignorance, presume 
yourself ignorant of his understanding.” At all events it 
would be well if writers, and critics, as they call themselves, 
would abstain from censuring what at the very moment they 
acknowledge that they know nothing about. It is a hacknied 
trick of the fraternity to exclaim: this is totally unintelligible ! 
I have not the slightest guess what it can mean. Be it so: then 
keep your ignorance to yourself: what is the good of proclaim- 
ing your stupidity to the world? rather would one expect you 
to wish that the world should not get the least inkling of it: 
If you can understand an author’s ignorance, if you can explain 
how he was led into errour, can detect the mistaken associations 
by which he was deluded, can point out the step in his reason- 
ing at which he tript, you may do him a good, or at all events 
may promote clear thinking, which in itself is always onc. But 
an empty exclamation has no more sense in it than a mob's 
hurrah, or an asses bray. Above all should such considerations 
have weight, when the passage supposed to be unintelligible 
occurs in the works of a writer whom we have either found 
ourselves to be an able thinker, or know to be esteemed as such 
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by competent judges. Even in such matters there is plenty 
of room for faith: and here as everywhere Faith goes hand 
in hand with Charity: each leans upon, each upholds the other. 
But to censure and ridicule a great writer on the strength, if 
strength it can be called, of a passage which seems unintel- 
ligible in another person’s translation, is surely not very con- 
sistent with justice. Nothing is likelier than that the very 
sentence at which we take offense should wholly misrepresent 
the author’s meaning, or at all events greatly distort it. For 
very few translators will take the pains, indeed it is almost 
impossible, to identify themselves so entirely with their author 
as to convey all his opinions with the precise degree of force 
which he meant to give to them. Often they may be ignorant 
of the exact point which he had in his eye: often they may 
take no interest in it, and so deem it a matter of indifference: 
it is inconceivable that their glance should embrace all the 
considerations which led him to say just so much, and withheld 
him from saying more: at times too the attention even of 
the most vigilant will flag. Moreover if the translator adopts 
the sluggard’s course of rendering his author freely, and dresses 
up the wine he imports to please the English market, he will 
probably change its flavour so that the author himself would 
hardly know it again: he will be perpetually encumbering 
his author with opinions for which the latter is no way answer- 
able: and as a critic is always on the look out for something to 
stumble against, the odds are greatly that he hits his foot 
against one of these excrescences, which jut out without any 
regard to form or proportion. Many instances of this might 
no doubt be produced with a very little trouble: but a single 
one, from an earlier number of the same review, may suffice. 
In an Article on Dante, in which there is a good deal of 
ingenious criticism, we find the following remarks: ‘ The 
work of Mr F. Schlegel is another instance of the hazards 
of all peremptory criticism on the character of forein 
writers. He is graciously pleased to represent Dante as 
the greatest of Italian and of Christian poets; but observes 
at the same time that ‘the Ghibelline harshness appears in 
a form noble and dignified. But although it may perhaps 
do no injury to the outward beauty, it certainly mars, in 
a very considerable degree, the internal charm of his poetry. 
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His chief defect is, in a word, the want of gentle feelings. 
Now the opinion of Mr Hallam is directly opposite to that 
of this learned Theban.” (Ed. Rev. No. Lx. p. 332). It would 
seem almost unimaginable, but for the numerous instances one 
sees of persons passing a severe sentence of condemnation 
against the fault which they themselves at the very same 
moment are committing, that the Reviewer, while he is 
censuring Schlegel for venturing to criticize a forein writer, 
whom at all events it is clear that he had studied with no 
little diligence, should himself be censuring a forein writer, 
without even taking the trouble to ascertain what that writer 
had really said. The very sentence against which the Reviewer - 
mainly levels his reproof is not to be found in Schlegel ; nor is 
there a single word to answer to it: the whole is arbitrarily 
foisted in by the translator, who throughout the work has taken 
all sorts of liberties in disfiguring his author's opinions. 
Schlegel, after speaking of the harshness and bitterness of feel- 
ing which characterized the Ghibellines in Dante’s age, adds: 
‘¢ This Ghibelline harshness, though in Dante it certainly does 
not appear in an ignoble, but rather in a lofty form, is still 
a fault in him, when we view him as a poet; since its chilling 
influence is not confined to the outward beauty and form of 
his work, but extends to its inward beauty and tone of feel- 
ing.” The next sentence—<‘* His chief defect is, in a word, 
a want of gentle feelings”— belongs entirely and solely to the 
translator, without a syllable in the original to warrant it: 
and by it Schlegel’s remark, the truth of which every reader 
of Dante must feel, is converted into an assertion the utter 
erroneousness of which is equally glaring and indisputable. 
But such is the usual way in which free translators go to 
work: they disdaia giving an author's words; it is a far 
nobler achievement to give his meaning: but as the meaning 
can only be exprest in the words, by overlooking the words they 
lose sight of the meaning: they pay no heed to those limitations 
by which alone the boundary line between truth and falsehood 
is drawn: and it being the fashion of the day to say everything 
as strongly as possible, they go to work pretty much as if a 
painter in copying a fine head were to deepen the white into 
chalk, the red into brickdust: his face will be made up of 
red and white like the original; but he will turn Raphael's 
Vor. I. No. 1. Ce 
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beauty into a caricature. In painting, such extravagances, 
being visible to the eye, are viewed with disgust: but in 
writing it is much less evident, though equally true, that 
the beauty of composition depends on the due mixing of 
light and shade, the proportionate blending of colours, into 
harmonious union. 

It would be well if these examples would operate as a 
warning to reviewers, not to meddle with works which they 
cannot read in their native tongue. Did they set about 
their task honestly, had they any feeling of selfrespect, any 
regard for truth, any notion of the worth of fame, were their 
object in reviewing a book to give a fair estimate of it, they 
would never think of doing so. Common sense-would deter 
them from it; common justice would deter them from it; the 
consciousness of their own incapacity would deter them from 
it. Not only are they utterly mcompetent to judge of the 
merits of the translation, to discriminate between the trans- 
lator’s errours and the author's, and to award praise and 
blame where it is due, but the conception which any translation 
can give of the original must at best be very imperfect. 
Besides unless a person is pretty well acquainted with the 
literature out of which a work sprang, unless he is aware 
of the relation in which it stands to previous works, the 
knowledge which its author is entitled to assume in his 
readers, he will be destitute of the means requisite to frame 
a right judgement upon it. He may read it, if he is so 
disposed: he may talk about it: a literary dilettante, though 
one of the most unprofitable members of society, might be 
more mischievously employed. But let him leave the task 
of reviewing it to those who are competent to do so. If 
authorship, when it sinks into a trade, were not one of the 
most unprincipled and profligate of all trades, we should 
not so often see persons pronouncing judicially on matters 
of which they must be fully conscious that they are utterly 
ignorant. 
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ITT. 


Hermanns Opuscula. 


Proressox Hermann has just publisht the fourth volume 
of his Opuscula, which completes the collection of his Latin 
dissertations down to the year 1830. May he live to add 
several more volumes to it! With the consummate mastery 
of the Greek language which he now possesses, a mastery un- 
equalled by any scholar of his own, or perhaps of any former 
age, whatever he gives us, even if he sometimes disports himself 
rather too much in displaying his ingenuity and his power, is 
sure to be valuable, and to abound in remarks which, even 
when they do not reach the truth, lead us toward it. This 
new volume contains his treatise on the particle dv, which it is 
a good thing to see in a more readable form than it bore at its 
first appearance in the reprint of Stephenses Thesaurus; and 
this is followed by a variety of shorter dissertations on Coluthus, 
Hermesianax, the problema bovinum of Archimedes, the Pro- 
metheus Solutus of Eschylus, and sundry other subjects. It 
would require far more room than is left to us, to examine any 
one of them in detail: but the whole collection may safely be 
pronounced to be one of the richest repositories of profound and 
acute criticism that philology can boast of. It is much to be 
wisht that the author would now make a similar collection of 
his critical dissertations written in German, and of the articles 
which he has from time to time contributed to the Leipsic and 
other Reviews. These might require rather more trouble to 
revise them; and a good deal perhaps might well be omitted : 
but a man of true genius like Hermann cannot write many 
pages together in which there will not be something worth 
preserving. Many of his reviews are admirable specimens of 
subtile critical analysis, and well deserve to outlive the works 
of which they treat. Hardly any of them is without valuable 
observations on some difficult passages, or some abstruse gram- 
matical question: it was in a review of Butmann’s grammar 
that Hermann first explained the distinction between the 
oblique moods of the aorist and of the present, one of the 
most important and fruitful discoveries which have been made. 
in Greek grammar of late years: his review of Dissen’s Pindar: 
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contains some good remarks on the order of the Olympic 
games, beside an excellent view of the object and plan of the 
first Olympic ode: and notwithstanding all the volumes that 
have been written on the Homeric controversy, since the ques- 
tion was started by Wolf, Hermann has taken, as he always 
does, a new view of the subject in the last number of the Vienna 
Review; and his observations are among the most valuable that 
have been made, and among the likeliest to pave the way for 
a satisfactory close of the discussion. Yet unless these articles 
are collected together, it is impossible that they should be as 
generally read as they ought to be, even by scholars of our 
own times: and before long they would only be known to the 
hunters after literary curiosities. 


IV. 


Dobree's Adversaria. 


In the last volume, the fifty-fourth, of the Vienna Review 
there is an article by Hermann on the merits and characteristics 
of our scholars, from the time of Bentley downward, but 
more especially of Porson and his successors, in which he 
speaks of them with the utmost candour, and with an evident 
desire to say as much as he can in their praise. Indeed if 
he ever did manifest any inclination to underrate our Jabours 
in the fields of philology, if he ever did allow himself to 
be provoked into retaliation by the treatment he met with 
amongst us, such at all events is not the case now. He might 
more justly be taxt with unduly extolling English scholars, 
at least in comparison with his own countrymen, whom at 
the same time he somewhat unduly disparages. The Berlin 
school of philologers more especially, if they come across his 
path, are pretty sure to have all their weaknesses unsparingly 
exposed. But even to his own scholars he is not always 
over-indulgent : there is a very striking contrast for instance 
in the tone with which Elmsley and Reisig are treated in 
the notes on the Edipus at Colonus: though the latter was 
a man of no ordinary talents, and, had he lived, would pro- 
bably have rankt ere long among the first scholars of the 
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age. But in this instance perhaps Hermann acted from kind- 
ness to his pupil, whom he knew to want curbing, and to 
find encouragement more than enough within himself. Of 
Dobree, who likewise now and then put in a blow at poor 
Reisig, Hermann says: ‘‘ Learning has sustained a great 
loss by the death of that acute critic, Peter Paul Dobree, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of Porson, and to whom 
we owe an edition of the Plutus, and of whatever Porson 
had left upon Aristophanes, along with some very valuable 
remarks of his own. May we soon see the fulfilment of 
our hope, that whatever observations this eminent scholar 
made on other authors will not be withheld from the public.” 
This hope was fulfilled before it was uttered: at least the 
first part of Dobree’s Adversaria, containing his notes on the 
Greek historians, philosophers, and the minor orators, had 
already issued from the press; and it will be speedily followed 
by those on Demosthenes and the other prosewriters. Professor 
Scholefield in editing them has taken the utmost pains, and 
has shewn a praiseworthy abstinence from expressing his own 
opinion: it must be difficult to withstand the frequent temp- 
tations of doing so which must arise when one is engaged in 
such a task: and yet it is desirable that the remarks which 
eminent scholars leave behind them should be publisht with as 
little admixture as possible. Of a work of this sort it is not 
easy to give specimens: and to discuss its contents thoroughly 
would require at least ten times as many pages as it fills. 
If an opinion however, formed on the examination of certain 
portions of the present volume, may allowably be exprest, 
it may be said that Dobree’s Adversaria fully justify the 
high admiration entertained by those who were most inti- 
mate with him, for his learning and acuteness. Of all Porson’s 
scholars none so nearly resembles his great master. His mind 
seems to have been of a kindred character: the same un- 
weariable accuracy, the same promptness in coming to the 
point, the same aversion to all roundabout discussions, the 
same felicity in hitting on the very passage by which a ques- 
tion is to be settled, which were such remarkable features 
in Porson, are no less remarkable in Dobree. Both of them 
are preserved by their wary good sense from ever committing 
a blunder: both are equally fearful of going beyond their 
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warrant, equally distrustful of all theoretical speculations, 
equally convinced that in language usage is all in all. Nay 
even in his knowledge of Greek, of the meaning and force 
of all its words and idioms, Dobree is only inferior to Porson: 
his conjectural emendations too are almost always sound; and 
some of them may fairly stand by the side of the best of 
Porson’s. ‘This faculty indeed seems to be one with which 
our countrymen are peculiarly gifted: partly perhaps owing 
to our habits of composition in the learned languages, whereby 
we acquire a readiness in knowing. what word to look for 
under certain combinations; and in part no doubt from the 
practical nature of the English mind, which, having been 
trained by freedom from the earliest ages of our nation, 
to act in every emergency on its own responsibility, has 
thus been trained to act with decision: for in conjectural 
criticism, in divination, ‘as it is called, we do not proceed 
by any circuit of reasoning; we do not get at the truth by 
drawing lines round it, each nearer than the preceding; but 
we dart at it by a happy intuition; and it is only after we 
have seized it that we begin to look about for reasons. Now 
in this respect our English scholars are generally superior 
to the Germans: who mostly try to pierce into the causes 
of things, till their eyes grow dim and they can hardly see 
the effects. It is true, there are some splendid exceptions: 
in this as in almost all the other qualities of a critic, Hermann 
now stands alone: Lobeck, Seidler, Nseke, who all three 
came out of his school, seem to have imbibed this quality from 
him, along with his learning and his spirit of sound and 
subtile criticism. But Wolf, whom the chief part of his 
countrymen do homage to as the prince of critics, was seldom 
happy in emendations, on which indeed he did not often 
venture: and it would be an easy, if it were not an invidious 
task to draw up a long list of able scholars, who in this pomt 
are remarkably deficient. The great Dutch scholars, though 
in Latin they can boast of Gronovius and Heinsius, seldom 
make much of their conjectures upon Greek authors, not- 
withstanding their vast learning: perhaps that very learning 
almost weighed them down; and while they were extending 
their reading over the whole compass of Greek literature, 
they failed to acquire that familiarity with any one particular 
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region, which alone enables one to see in a moment when 
anything is wrong, and how it ought to be set right. When 
the Dutch scholars make a successful conjecture, it is usually 
one they have been led to by the sense of the context, not one 
on which they have glanced in a lucky moment of divination. 
But in Porson, in Tyrwhitt, in Dobree, this of all their 
faculties is the most prominent, the one in which they shine 
the most above their fellows: and if the same be not the case 
with Bentley, it is only because the other qualities of Bentley’s 
intellect were of so gigantic a cast. 

Dobree’s notes on the Greek prosewriters are to be fol- 
lowed by those on the poets. During his life he publisht 
but little: he was so fastidious, that hardly anything but 
death could loose his tongue, except his reverence for Porson. 
There may probably however be a few scattered articles from 
his pen in some of our reviews or journals; and if so, and 
they can be ascertained, it were much to be wisht that they 
should be subjoined to this collection. It is not likely that 
he should ever have printed anything which was not valuable. 
After finishing this meritorious task, Professor Scholefield 
would confer a fresh obligation on all scholars, if he would 
undertake the labour of editing the unpublisht portion- of 
Porson’s remains, the remarks on the Greek prosewriters and 
on Hesychius, which we have been told are of such great 
importance. It is worthy of the chair which he fills, to 
discharge this pious duty toward his predecessors in it: and 
he may cherish the pleasing conviction that he will hereafter 
find some one among his successors equally zealous in dis- 
charging the same pious duty toward him. 

One wish leads to another; so naturally indeed, and by 
such an inevitable connexion, that having once begun one finds 
a difficulty in stopping. It is truly a blessed thing that we 
are not really possest of Fortunatuses wishing-cap: one should 
never have a moment of calm and peaceful enjoyment: for, 
though it may seem a truism, it is a momentous truth, that 
the only way to be content is to be so. The foregoing remarks 
have suggested the recollection that very little has hitherto 
been publisht out of Elmsley’s papers since his death: and 
yet so laborious and accurate a scholar must probably have 
left many important observations: it was even reported that 
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he had collated the manuscript of Hesychius, and read it very 
differently from either Musurus or Schow. It is to be hoped 
that some member of his university will ere long be induced to 
inquire into this point, and, should there be anything deserving 
to be placed before the learned world, will superintend its 
publication. <A collection of Elmsley’s reviews and scattered 
critical dissertations would also form a valuable volume. But 
even Bentley himself has never had justice done to bim in 
this matter: his works have never been collected : many of his 
notes and conjectures have only recently seen the light: others 
perhaps are still lurking in some of our libraries: all these 
ought:surely to be collected. Would that the weightier avo- 
cations of the distinguisht person who has displayed such 
exemplary diligence and love of truth in recording the events 
of Bentley's life, would allow him leisure to erect this second 
monument to the honour of his hero, a monument which unlike 
the other would be wholly and solely to his honour. ! 


J.C. H, 


*ESCHYLUS. Recensuit Jaconus ScHOLeFtetp, A.M. 
Coll. S.S. Trin. nuper Socius, et Graecarum literarum 
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Tus edition is not one of much labour or research. 
The editor's notes are concise; and his text is, with little varia- 
tion, a reprint of that published by Mr Wellauer at Leipsic. 
A scrupulous, we had almost said superstitious, reverence for 
the authority of the manuscripts, is the principle to which 
Mr Wellauer has uniformly adhered in his edition of schy- 
lus: and this principle, which under certain restrictions is an 
excellent and judicious one, has been adopted by Professor 
Scholefield with very slight modification or abatement. Both 
of them appear to us to have pushed it too far. We are no 
advocates for the licentious extravagance of those critics who 
make a display of their own skill and ingenuity at the expense 
of their author: but on the other hand great caution is 
necessary, lest in our zeal for the authority of the manu- 
scripts we should assert it in defiance of the laws of the 
language. ‘To the testimony of manuscripts so corrupt as 
those of Kschylus we must not hastily surrender the esta- 
blished rules of syntax and metre. The bulk of our modern 
grammars is already sufficiently discouraging to the juvenile 
student. But if every editor should adhere with the same 
tenacity as Mr Wellauer to the readings of his manu- 
scripts, and those readings, which are at variance with rules, 
were to be added to the catalogue of exceptions, there 1s no 
solecism or irregularity for which we might not find a sanc- 
tion; and the grammar of the language, instead of being 
simplified and reduced to more general principles as the 
language is more studied, would become almost a chaos of 
perplexity and confusion. In many instances where former 
editors have questioned the correctness of the received read- 
ing, Professor Scholefield has endeavoured to extract a mean- 
ing from it, which, unless the rules of syntax are to be 
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discarded, the words appear to us incapable of sustaining. For 
examples in illustration of this remark we would refer to his 
notes on the Supplices, vv. 225. 314. 531. 967. 979; in all which 
passages his interpretations are very harsh and constrained: 
and there are many similar examples in the other plays. In 
such instances he appears to us to have been misled by an 
excess of caution, and to have sacrificed the principles of the 
language to an undue deference for the authority of the 
manuscripts. 

But we by no means wish to detract from the value of 
his interpretations in general. Some of them are ingenious, 
and many of them useful; and upon the whole, though we 
should have been glad if we had found more reason to say 
of this edition, coming as it does from the successor of Porson, 


“Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well ripen’d fruit of wise delay,” 


it will readily be allowed that the convenient size of the 
volume, the beauty of the type, and the judgement with which 
the editor has added explanations to the more difficult pas- 
sages, fully justify the praise which he claims in the following 
words of his preface: ‘ Traditur in manus lectori Aeschylus, 
et ita quidem concinnatus, ut, nisi me fallat spes, optimo cum 
fructu legi possit.” 

We shall proceed to examine the text and notes of this 
edition in detail, and we shall take the plays in the same 
order in which they have been arranged by Professor Schole- 
field, beginning with the Supplices. 

vv. 53, 54. Professor Scholefield retains the common read- 
ing, Ta T avomol, old, aEATTA TEp ovra daverrat, and observes 
‘‘Strophicis non omnino respondent: —awnuiaq 0 =Ta T 
avopot = et éme— =o0i0a.—” The passage is confessedly cor- 
rupt, and almost all the editors have attempted to restore it 
by conjecture. The only correction of any value is that of 
Porson, Miscell. p. 209, et apud Dobree, Vesp. 368, which 
has escaped the notice of the editors. Instead of rd + avouor 
oid, for which the Aldine edition exhibits ra + avowma old, 
Porson has proposed to read @r avonev oluasz. This con- 
jecture restores the uniformity of metre in the strophe and 
antistrophe, and removes much of the obscurity of the passage. 
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Part of it may admit of a doubt: but avoueva, which Porson 
has ingeniously extracted from the Aldine avousa, appears to 
be a certain correction. The termination jevos has been very 
often displaced by «tos. In this same chorus we have two 
instances of this error in the text of the Aldine edition. Ope- 
Bouta for Opeopeva, v. 104, and vreA\ouiwv for Tehonevwy, v. 
115. In the Eumenides the same edition exhibits acpovacov for 
aLpousLevon, v. 161; Ke UMiov for KEXUMEVOY, V. 2533 omevoomeut 
for omevoomevat V. 340; retarypiw for TETAYMEVYs v. 906. See 
Porson |. c. and Wellauer Eumenid. 253. On the verb avw, 
which has been often obliterated or corrupted by the tran- 
scribers, see Brunck and Dobree Vesp. 368; Valck. and Wessel. 
Herod. 1. 189. vit. 20. 
v.95. <AvuroOer etémrpatevy éuras, ‘Edpavwy ep aryveor. 
“am aryvwv in uno cod. reperit Spanh. quod recepit Both.” 
Wellauer. ad ayvwv seems to be the true reading. Compare 
Hom. Odyss. xu. 56. avroQev e& edpéwy, and Schefer’s note 
on Theocrit. xxv. 170. “Apryeos e£ teporo Aurobev. 

v. 108. Zwoa yoos pe Tysww. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the two last words of this line are corrupt. We have 
Ro correction to offer; but it may not be useless to remark 
that the sentiment expressed in it appears to have been the 
same as that in Agam. 1293, eiweiv pnow 4 Opyvov OéedAw' Euov 
tov auvtns* and that the opposition between the words (acu 
and yoors is similar to that which we find in Homer, Iliad, v1. 
500. at ev ETL Cwov "yoou "Ex ropa; where see Clarke. 

v. 174. Kai TUT XEpaov vuv mpounBecav AaBerw Aivw 
puraka, Tap én deATounevas. This sentence is obscure and 
embarrassed. If with Professor Scholefield and Mr Wellauer 
we place the comma after @uAaka, the use of @vdAatar for 
dvAatacOa is improper; if after aivw, as it stands in the old 
editions, the conjunction «ai seems to be required before guAa- 
Ear. We suspect that \aBew ought to be altered into AaGer. 
The words, cat tami yépaov vuv a pounOevav AaBwy, will then 
be placed in opposition to vavxAnpp in the preceding line; and 
Tan én will be the accusative after gvAafar in the same 
sense aS emrtoToAas prraccery, Soph. A). 782. 

v. 182. AAX eit amnuwv, etre Kat TeOuppevos ‘Opn Eup 
opyn, TOVO emopwurat atodov.  Vulgo reBunevos. Pors. TE- 
Ouspeévos, quod optime confirmat Platonis locus, Phaedr. 6. 8. 
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'Tugwvos ToAuTTAOKWTEpoV kal paddov emcreGuunevov.” Scholef. 
The reading of the Medicean MS. and the editions of 
Aldus and Robortellus is reQesuévos. TeOnrypevos, the cor- 
rection of Pearson, which has been adopted by two of the 
editors, is not without claims to consideration: compare Eur. 
Hippolyt. 687, opyn EvyreOnryuevos pevas, with the note of 
Valckener, and Soph. Aj. 584, Eur. Orest. 1642. But we 
agree with Professor Scholefield in thinking re@upuevos the 
more probable correction; because the change of re@uapa 
into reOuuae is a common error in the MSS. See Hemster- 
huts on Hesych. 1. p. 491; Ruhnken on Tin. P. 55, and ste 

v. 269. Maxpav ye Mev on pnow ov oTEpryet woXs. ‘Swe 
unv on Schiitz. dé znv oy Both. ve pevTot reponendum putat 
Herm. ad Soph. El. 1235: sed ye ueév dy eodem modo supra 
v. 238, etipso illo Sophoclis loco in omnibus libris legitur.” 
Wellauer. The combination ye pev dy has met with rather 
hard usage. In A¢schylus it occurs so often as to be beyond 
the reach of suspicion. Eumenid. 397. Timas ye mev on tas 
€uas Tevoe taya. Agam. 644. nuas ye mev én. 860. 
1184. Theb. 583. Fragm. apud Polluc. vii. 33. Eur. Helen. 1258. 
dsdovs ye pev On, dvaryeves undev didov. That the citizens of 
Argos were not fond of long speeches we learn also from 
Pindar, Isthm. 6. 86: tov Apryetwy Tpomrov eipyoerai Trou kav 
Ppaxiarors where the Scholiast remarks, max podoryor ev our 
ot "lwves, cuvTomot d€ ov povow Aaxwves, GAAG Kal ‘Apyetot. 
LoponArs ‘Ocvacet parvouerp. avr oia8a, mwavT e\eta Tav- 
tetaduéva’ MuOos yap ApyoNoti suvrepvew Bpaxus. Com- 
pare also Soph. apud Stob. Tit. 74. p- 325. ‘Apryeta ryevos, 
Ais xoomos 9 ayy Te Kal Ta Taup én. 

v. 2838. Kai ras avavopous xpeo[3poTous 3 ApaCovas. Mr 
Wellauer and Professor Scholefield have retained the corrupt 
reading x peo[3porous. In the Eumenides 867, kaprrov TE *yaias 
kat Bpotwyv exippuTov, all the editors have adopted Borewy, the 
correction of Stanley. 

v. 319. Aoxetre on pot THOSE KOLWwvEIV x9ovos. “ Joxer re 
not Ald. doxerré ye uot Rob. hinc doxerr’ Enorrye Glasg. Burgess. 
quod non displicet.” Wellauer. Plato Republ. 11. p. 368. 
Coker TE on fot wes adnOws ou qmemetaGat. The reading in this 
passage also has without reason been called in question, al- 
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v. 329. XO. ws un yéerwuat duwis Airyurrou yéeve. BA. 
wotepa kat exOpav, 4 TO wy Oemis NEyas; XO. ris SF av 
Pirovs wvoitv Tous xextnucvous. From the last of these three 
lines we can extract no satisfactory meaning. Mr Wellauer 
and Professor Scholefield pass over it without any remark. 
Mr Boissonade, if we remember rightly, has proposed to read 
dvorro instead of wroiro’ and we believe Svorro to be the true 
reading. Compare v. 10, @utavopa Tayuov Avyurrov raidwy 
ace37 r ‘OvoraCouevat. Hom. Iliad. N. 287. wevos kai XEipas 
ovorro. See Heyne there, and on A. 539. Herodot. 11. 136. 167. 
qusta de KopivOror ovovras Tous xEtporéyvas. ‘The mean- 
ing which this correction gives to the passage may be thus 
paraphrased: vis 5 av rous deandtas mepdorro didous ovtas; 
i.e. et my €xOpoi elev. idous refers to cat @yOpav in the 
preceding line, and vous xexrnuévous to duwis in v. 329. Com- 
pare Homer Odyss. viii. 208. ris dv idéovrs payorro. 

v. 348. ‘Opw xAadowwt veodpomas xaTdaoxioy Néov 0 djudovr. 
The re after véov seems to be without meaning. For xAddoss 
we should perhaps read «\ddos o€. Compare v. 344. 381. 384. 
418. 720. Eumenid. 135. Eur. Iph. 1069, et passim. 

In v. 356 Professor Scholefield, from the interpretation 
of the scholiast, ov rrwyevoeas, suspects that Aschylus wrote 
ov weve. Mr Hermann has proposed the same conjecture, 
Praef. ad Eur. Ion. p. 14. 

v. 392. Efmov dé xai wpiv, ovx avev dnuov rade Tpakay’ 
* av, ovdémep KkpaTwv’ Kat pnToreE Evan Aews, ef wou Tt ux ToLov 
TUxot, "Exndvodas Tinwov, arwecas mo\uv. 398 “uy eadem con- 
structione qua v. 351.” Scholef. ‘uy xai wore ex Canteri 
emendatione Glasg. Schutz. Both. Burgess. Male. Vulgata 
bene se habet.” Wellauer. We confess that we are not satis- 
fied with this reading, notwithstanding Mr Wellauer’s decree 
in its favour. The change of xai uy into uy cat is easy, as 
the order of these particles has in other places been inverted 
by the transcribers. See Heindorf Plat. Theaetet. p. 388, 
and schyl. Pers. 534. But in this passage we suspect that 
the true reading is neither xai ujrore nor uy cat more but xov 
unxote. With the expression xov uywore etrn compare Eurip. 
fragm. incert. 96, cov unwo8’ adw xaxa mpasowyv. Soph. El. 
1029, GAN ovmor e& Emov rye uy naOns vooe. Eur. Helen 299. 
ovre ay owOi wore. Herc. Fur. 718. ove my modn wore. Of 
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this use of the conjunctive of the aorist after ov unwore or 
ovrore py our readers will find examples in Plato, Theaetet. 
p- 160, Phileb. pp. 15, 21, Phaedr. p. 260, Phaedo p. 105, 
Republ. 11. p. 473, x. 609. Leg. x11. p. 942, Thucyd. tv. 95. 
Demosth. p. 309, and in many other passages. See Dawes 
Misc. Crit. p. 221; Wyttenbach Select. Hist. p. 263. (Herodot. 
1.1. Ed. Gaisf.); Schzefer. Melett. p. 110; Heindorf. Plat. Pheed. 
p- 44; Elmsley Céd. Col. 177. 

Such examples as the following are much rarer. €schyl. 
Eumenid. 216. ovr un Neitrw wore. (See the note of Wellauer; 
and to the instances which he has given of the use of the 
present, add Xenoph. Anab. 1. 2. 12). Plato Crito p. 4. 
OVvOEVA [UNTOTE eupnow. Phaedo p. 66. ov unzore xTnaoueOa. 
fEschines p. 79. ov pnrote moucere. Soph. Cd. Col. 176. 
Ovros pymrore o ex TWO edpavwv'Q yépov axovTa Tis ater. 849. 
OUK ovy ToT —o0otmTopyces. Electr. 1052. ov cot un peOeonai 
more. Philoct. 611. ws ov unmwore mepcoer. Eur. Phoen. 1584. 
ov AnToTE Lov TrVvdE ~yHv OtKoUvTOS EV mpakew wodw. In Soph. 
(Ed. R. v. 870, the common reading is ovdé unv wore AaGa 
xatakxoacge.. Elmsley proposed ovce py wore: and the 
truth of his conjecture has been placed almost beyond doubt 
by the Florentine MSS. all of which exhibit the conjunctive 
of the aorist. 

v. 484. TloAAwy rad quiv eoriw nkiwyeva, Atdoroy ev 
péovra mpokevov AuBerv. ‘* Corrigebat Pors. evpeBevra, quod 
post Aafety vix aptum est. Vulgatam de oratione regis 
benigne fluente interpretatur Well. prospera fortuna uten- 
tem Heath. Vix potest esse benigne loquentem, ab Homerico 
pew dico.” Scholefield. Mr Wellauer also rejects the emen- 
dation of Porson, because ‘‘ abundat quodammodo, quum 
sequatur \afsev.” This objection appears to arise from a 
misapprehension of the word aido:ov, which is here used not 
in the passive sense aidovs afcov, as in Homer Iliad 111. 172, 
and many other passages, but actively, as in this play v. 28, 
seEaO’ ixerny Tov Ondrvyevy aroXov aidotw Mvevnati: ywpas, 
and v. 189, atdotov Aces: compare Soph. Céd. Col. 1267. In 
these passages aidoios is nearly equivalent to om7ipnwy, com- 
passionate ; and the words aidotov eupeOevra may be rendered, 
qui benignus et misericors inventus est, quem benignum et 
misericordem experti sumus. In this interpretation the word 
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evpeOevra is by no means superfluous or unmeaning. On 
the use of the word aidws and its derivatives in the sense of 
reverentia erga alios, clementia, misericordia, see Elms. 
Heracl. 460; Reiske Ind. Demosth. aideic@ac; Soph. Cd. 
Col. 237. 247. et passim. O@paces on the other hand often 
signifies crudelitas, immanitas, as in Prom. v. 42. ael te on 
vnns ov kat Apacous wAews. In this passage Mr Dindort 
has adopted evpeOévra in his valuable and excellent edition 
of the Poetae Scenici lately published. If the words ev péovra 
are to be retained we must understand them in the same sense 
as evpoy, Pers. 604, ézav © oO Oainwy eUpon which may be 
rendered votis secundet. The word peiy is used figuratively of 
persons as well as things. See Musgr. Eur. Hecub. 1031, and 
the notes on Demosth. p. 291. 

With regard to the verb pew dico we have been used to 
consider it as a fiction of the grammarians, only to be found 
in such respectable authors as the lexicons of Schrevelius and 
Hederic. The Attic dialect is also indebted to Professor 
Scholefield for the acquisition of the present tense epw. See 
his note on v. 979, xawpa xwAvovoay ws péeverv epw. We may 
add, that the words xwAvovcavy ws mévery, which Professor 
Scholefield renders manere non pati, can scarcely bear this 
meaning, any more than impedio ut maneant could be used 
in Latin for impedio quominus. The Greeks say, xwAvw 
weve OF uy every. Os ueéveew is used in a sense directly oppo- 
site to un meverv, as in v. 922: twvd eryArAwrat tops Tougos 
ccanmak, Ws every apapoTws. 

v. 591. OU tiwos avwOev nuévou oeBee Kato. “Katw in 
kpatos mutari volunt Pauw. et Heath.” Well. Some mention 
should have been made of this conjecture, which has been 
adopted by Elmsley, on Soph. (id. R. v. 2. and by Porson, 
Miscell. 209*,- with the slight change of xparos into xpatn. 


* Neither Mr Wellauer nor Professor Scholefield has consulted the 
Miscellaneous Tracts, &c. of Porson, a book which has been styled 
“plenus miraculorum,” but which notwithstanding contains many con- 
jectures and remarks well worthy of their author. In v. 965 of the 
Supplices Mr Wellauer detracts from the merit of Porson’s correction 
éoptxavet popw Bavev, because he has not written the word éopiavet with 
av instead of an.. A French writer has said: “Aux choses les plus excel- 
lentes on peut toujours trouver un mats.” If however Mr Wellauer had 
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Porson cites the following passages in support of this 
reading. Agam. 249. qxw ceiCwv cov, KAvraruynorpa; kpd- 
ros. Soph. aang 166. oéBovras ELows ev Opovwy act Kparn. 
Eur. Hipp. 5. rods mev ceBovtas taua mpeaBevw Kparn. 
With the change of xparn into xarw, the reader may 
compare that of cate: into xpateis, Eur. Med. 1011. But 
though this correction appears very probable, we should 
hardly venture to remove xatw from the text in defiance of 
all the MSS. The redundance in the common reading, 
avw0ev—xaTw, may be compared with that in Sept. c. Theb. 
694. Aeryouou Képoos ™ pore pov vaorrepou Mdpov. Eur. Androm. 
392. rnhv apxny ageis IIpos Tnv TedNeUTHV vaTépay ovcay 
éper. Soph. Phil. 1100. rou Awovos daiuoves cidov TO KaKtov 
eerv. 

v. 600. ‘AAX’ we avnBnoa se yipag gpevi. “* Levem 
Tyrwhitti correctionem recepi pro av 3ycays.” Scholefield. 
Mr Wellauer rejects this correction, the truth of which 
admits of no doubt, “quia aliud quid latere videtur.” The 
change of avnBnoai me into av mangas may be compared 
with that of avorope:s into ap ‘catopys in the Prom. v. 
965. Soph. (ed. R. 578. Errors of this kind are very com- 
mon. On the other hand there are passages in Atschylus 
which appear to require the separation of the syllable a» from 
the word it is combined with in the MSS. In the Eumenides, 
v. 256, amo oe cov Booxav epoinay mwpatos OvaTroTou, 


looked into p. 210 of the Miscellaneous Tracts, he would have found 
that Mr Kidd gives dopuxavet pépw Oavev as the emendation of Porson. 
That Dr Blomfield should have written the word dopixavet, Mr Kidd édopu- 
xavei, is not to be wondered at, as the correction probably fell from Porson 
in conversation, and Dr Blomfield always writes compounds of this kind 
with an «. See his note on Agam. 115; and Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 255. “ Forma 
per .wra in hujusmodi compositis probabilior est.” Schef. Demosth. p. 289. 
In the Niobe, fragm. 4, Professor Scholefield retains the common reading, 
Ouuds 6€ wor’ éuds ovpave Kupev dvw, and does not notice the correction of 
Porson (Miscell. p. 212.) ovmds 62 wéruos, which like almost all his con- 
jectures upon Aéschylus is no less certain than ingenious. On the Prom. Solut. 
fragm. 6, vepéAnv 2’ Uwocywy vided otpoyyi\wy wérpwv, Professor Scholefield 
remarks “ Miror neminem in uodé offendisse (« ante orp correpta) praeter 
Both. qui transponebat crpoyyiAwy uopdédi. Vix ausim reponere yoyyé\wv.”’ 
ToyyvAwy had already been proposed by Porson, Ibid. p. 212; and this 
correction might without hesitation have been admitted into the text. 
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Kai Govra o icyvavac atatona xatw, the sense seems 
to require pepoys av in two words. In the Choeph. v. 396— 
Bog ‘yap doryov "Epwis Tlapa rev mpotepov POimévwv arny 
‘Erépav éexaryousay er a&rn—Professor Scholefield has adopted 
howyos 'Epeiy, the correction of Hermann, which however, 
he intimates, is not altogether satisfactory. It appears to us 
much more probable that Aischylus wrote Bog Aoryov "Epis, 
the Fury calls for slaughter*, than Bog dovyos ’Epwiv, 
slaughter calls the Fury. The latter reading would also 
require the future participle exafovcay, instead of the present 
exaryouoay. We would propose to read without any change 
in the letters erépav ewaryouo’ adv éw arn. In the same 
play, v. 989, the Aldine edition exhibits @i-yovcay instead 
wf Oryouo’ av. In the Supplices, v. 345, Professor Scholefield 
has justly adopted av wérpats, the ingenious correction of 
Dr Butler, instead of aumwérpais, the reading of the MSS. 
See the note of Dr Blomfield on ®sch. Pers. v. 572. In 
the Choeph. 828, the MSS. exhibit ance pew for av pepe. 
With the two last examples compare cuugdoirw dpevev 
instead of avv goirw, Sept. c. Theb. 643. On the other 
hand, in Aristoph. Aves, v. 1837, syevoiuav aeros uyereras 
ws av roraeinv, we believe the true reading to be aumwo- 
taGeiny in one word. Many similar errors still lurk undetected 
in the remains of the tragedians. In the edition of Sophocles 
lately published at Oxford we find evéam’ av retained in 
the third fragment of the Creusa, a form no less barbarous 
than dvvay:’ av, which has been removed from several passages 
of the tragedians. 
v. 675. evgnuov 0 émPBevrwy Movoa Beat + aoxdoi. 
“ Vulgo em:Bowev contra metrum, nisi velis ew:Gpev. Pree- 
bet MS. unus ei Bwuwv, alii Bouos, Ald. érri wpar. 
Butleri conjecturam recepi.” Scholefield. |“ ea:Bavrwy con- 
jecit Butler, quod mihi quoque verum videtur.” Wellauer. 
Neither Mr Wellauer nor Professor Scholefield has said any 
thing about the form of the verb ex:Bevrwy. We are not 
aware that any instance of a precisely similar contraction is 
to be met with in the tragedians. The regular Attic form 
Bowvrwy occurs in Aristoph. Acharn. 186: 0: 6 ovr Bowvrwv. 


© See Schefer on Eur. Phan. 1170. Boa Mvp xal diwedAXas ws xaracxaur 
woXty. 
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We however find the Doric form Bwoarw in Aristoph. Pax, v. 
1155; and vevwra: for vevoyrat is quoted from the ‘EXevns 
ryauos of Sophocles in the Etymolog. Mag. 601. 20. If any 
other examples of the kind occur in the tragedians, they have 
escaped our notice; and whether these are sufficient to defend 
the form em:Bwvrwyv, we leave the learned to determine. 
In the Persae, v. 1011, xai oTEpy apagae, xamifsoa ro Muctoy, 
Eustathius on Dionys. Perieget. v. 791 quotes xai Boa, instead 
of xam:Boa. One of the critics gets rid of the anapest by 
supposing a contraction in the two final syllables of ew:Boa. 
This opinion, and Dr Butler’s conjecture on this passage of 
the Supplices, may perhaps mutually support each other. 

v. 723. Aopumaryeis 0 éyovtes xvavwmidas Nyas. The 
form vyas for vais is condemned by the grammarians, and 
is very rare in the Attic poets. It occurs however in Eun- 
pides, Iph. Aul. 240, as well as in schylus. Porson and 
Dr Blomfield have restored yaos instead of vyos in Eur. Med. 
523, Sept. c. Theb. 62. Professor Scholefield retains vyos 
in the latter passage, and remarks: ‘ Potuit Avschylus Ionicam 
formam retinere, etiamsi Euripides Atticam mallet. In 
Pers. 411 omnes in yt consentiunt.” He forgets that ym, 
like yes in the nominative plural, is the regular Attic form, 
the only one found in Thycydides and other Attic prose 
writers, who never use yyos in the genitive. See Thucyd. 11. 7, 
dexouevous mig vyt, et passin. In support of yyos he might 
more correctly have quoted raios, Atschyl. Suppl. 699; for 
which the Attic poets elsewhere use vaios, as in Pers. 328, 
vaioow eufsodrais, Eur. Med. 119. Iph. Aul. 260. 300, et 
passim, and pyos, Iph. Taur. 1385. vywy. 1486. There is 
reason however to suspect that these forms have been intro- 
duced by some transcriber more familiar with Homer than 
with the tragediaris. In the Persae within the compass of 
two hundred lines some of the MSS. exhibit vos for vacs, 
v. 305, vevow, for vavoiv, vv. 362, and 440, vnewv for vawy, vv. 
375, 447, and 470, and so in many other passages of A€schylus 
and the other tragedians. 


. We now proceed to the Persae, which in Professor 
Scholefield’s edition comes next in order to the Supplices. 
V 96. Tis o Kpatrum@ Todi wnOnMmaTos EVTrETOUS UVaicown ; 
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*< avaicowy lectio est Turnebi. Ald. et Mss. quidam avacawr, 
quod miror praetulisse Wellauerum.” Scholefield. We confess 
that the reading of Wellauer appears to us the true one. 
Brunck and the other editors have had recourse to the figure 
antiptosis for an explanation of the reading adopted by 
Professor Scholefield, which without this expedient seems 
to be totally unintelligible: this figure is one of those un- 
philosophical shifts which the old grammarians found very 
helpful in cases of difficulty, but which critics of modern 
times have almost abandoned. The expression mwydynaros 
evrerous avaccew, to be master i.e. capable of a suceessful 
deap, may be compared with eddowy avaccets, Eur. Ton. 1049. 
Eschyl. Agam. 526, was 67; OaxOeis TOVOE OEaTrOTW Aoryou. 
Shakesp. Midsum. N. Dream. 11. 3. I thought you lord of 
more true gentleness. The words, decnow, avacaw, decmorns, 
and avaé, are often used with great figurative boldness. Choeph. 
170. Sept. c. Theb. 27. Soph. Phil. 140. Eurip. Teleph. 
Fragm. II. | 

v. 274. yas aw ‘Aaidos 7\6' ex alav Aiav, ‘Ed\aca 
xwpav. “Praebet MS. unus daiay, unde Blomf. dav.” Schole- 
field. “‘Saav Blomf. quod non displicet.” Wellauer. ‘The editor 
has not noticed the deviation from the Homeric usage in the 
quantity of the word diav, the final syllable of which in Homer 
is always short. Is there any authority for lengthening it? 
We have met with no example in Aschylus or Sophocles; but 
on the other hand we find no passage in their writings in which 
this word is used as a trochee. It is obvious that the quantity 
of the final syHable cannot be determined from such examples 
as Asch. Suppl. 4. Aiav dé Aerovaa yOova. ibid. v. 1048. In 
the Rhesus however we find the words xai xapee radu, in 
the antistrophe v. 235, corresponding to w dla xepada in the 
strophe v. 226; and Mr Dindorf in the preface to his edition 
of the Poetae Scenici, p. 20, has endeavourcd to introduce the 
word dia as a spondee into an unsound passage of the Iphigenia 
in Taur. v. 403; which, it appears to us, has been more success- 
fully corrected by Elmsley: we do not consider either of these 
passages as decisive. We agree with Mr Wellauer in thinking 
that Saav, the reading of Dr Blomfield, is more suitable than 
ciav in the mouth of a chorus of Persians; and we are by no 
means satisfied that it is not necessary to the metre. The 
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quantity of the final ada in substantives and adjectives of the 
first declension is one of the many questions in Greek criticism 
which still present a wide field for doubt and discussion. In 
v. 397 of the Sept. c. Theb. Professor Scholefield has, we think 
rightly, restored the old reading, ray dv yévaro payres 7 
avoia tii*, to which he has added the following note. 
‘‘Vulgatam dubitanter reliqui. Blomf. evvolg. Semel tantum 
in Androm. 521. avota sine controversia ultimam producit. 
In Philoctet. 129. d-yvora ante wp potest positione produci, 
potest etiam aryvoia legi.” “Aryvora, avora, didvoa, duovoa, 
dvaryvora, evvota, ewivota, evvora, MeTatyvoia, peTavota, wa- 
pavoia, mpovoia, cuyyvoa, ovvvoia, vardvoa, all occur in 
the tragedians; and there are perhaps a dozen instances 
in Euripides in which the final syllable is necessarily 
short}. 

But in addition to the three examples quoted by Professor 
Scholefield in which the final a of these compounds is long, 
we find in the Trachiniae, v. 350, a pew yydp ékeipnxas aryvoia 
i. exet, t—in the Tereus of Sophocles, fragm. vii. 5, (apud 
Stob. Tit: Lxv111. 283), reprvws ydp acl wavras avoia Tpepe, 
—in a fragment of Aristophanes quoted by Eustathius, 1579, 30 


* In this passage we should have written neither 4 'vola nor 1 dvela, 
but dvola, in conformity with the rule of Porson, “ Articulus cum a brevi 
in @ longum semper coalescit.” That the Attic poets wrote dvip, dyer 
apxuv, avrds, dpery, dyopa, adyGea, &c. might be convincingly proved from 
the multitude of passages in which we find the article omitted in the MSS. 
and the old editions, before nouns beginning with a. 

+ The following are we believe nearly all the instances in Sophocles 
and Euripides in which the final syllable of these compounds is 
necessarily short. dvo. Soph. Antig. 603. Eur. Hippolyt. 400. ds&sevora 
Soph. El. 654. Eur. Hecub. 959. éddcyvoa Eur. Herc. Fur. 1098. dvvora 
Eur. Helen. 1025. ¢wlvoa Soph. Antig. 389. Eur. Phoen. 419. «dvoa 
Soph. Trach. 710. Eur. Troad. 7. xpévoia Soph. Antig. 283. Ajac. 536. 
(Ed. Col. 1180. Iph. Aul. 864 Orest. 1178. cvv»wore Eur. Heracl. $82. 
Soph. Antig. 279. odyyvora Soph. Antig. 605. trdévoa Eur. Phen. 1149. 
We have not noted all the examples which occur in Eschylus, but we 
observe «ivoca in the Prom. v. $44, didvora Eumenid. 967, and wapevoa 
S. C. Theb. 738. 

¢ This instance from the Trachiniae has been already quoted by Dr Blom- 
tiell and Mr. Wellauer Professor Scholefield, we suppose, adopts dyvoia, 


the reading of Triclinius, which has been justly rejected by Brunck and 
Hermann. 
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(where the reader will find additional confirmation of our re- 
marks on the quantity of the last syllable of nouns ending in 
ea and ea), @ wapayoia xai avatccia—and in fragm. Soph. 
incert. 58, (apyd Plutarch. de aud. Poet. 7), o-revwimos “Acdou 
kai wadippoia BvOov. In the last of these examples the 
accent is erroneously placed over the antepenultima of wra- 
Arppola even in the late Oxford edition of Sophocles. The 
final a of wadippoa, the derivative of maXippous, ought 
regularly to be short, by the same rule as the last syllable 
of evvora from evvous, evrAoa from mrdouvs, and e¥caa from 
gous or ces. ACschyl. Suppl. 1030, ri ror evwdovav Erpatap ; 
Sophocl. fragm. apud Schol. CEd. Col. 390: eet 8é BrAdoro 
tev Tpiwv plav AaBev Evooav apxei. But we need go no 
further than this same play of A€schylus for an example of 
a similar but still more unusual licence, which, if we remember 
rightly, all the editors have passed over without notice. We 
refer to the quantity of the last syllable of evxAeiay in Sept. c. 
Theb. 682, xaxawv de Kaicypwv ovTw evKAciav epets. In this 
example also the accent is misplaced in many of the editions: 
even in that of Wellauer it stands over the first syllable of 
euxrelav. We believe that no other instance will be found 
in tragedy, in which the final a of evxrAea or dvaxAera is long; 
and we have noted more than a dozen in which it is necessarily 
short. 

It is a well known law of prosody that the final a of 
substantives in ea derived from adjectives in ys is short, 
while that of the other form in 1a is long, as in evoeBeca, 
evae(3ia, and many similar examples. But to this rule also we 
find exceptions, as for instance uy:eia and wAovOvycteia in Aris- 
tophanes. To determine with precision what licences the 
Attic poets allowed themselves with regard to the quantity of 
the last syllable of nouns ending in a, would require more 
time and space than we can afford. We shall only remark 
that great caution is necessary, before we can venture to 
condemn any deviation from ordinary usage in the quantity 
of this termination. In the Rhesus, v. 762, the true reading, 
emei yap nuas evvag Exropea yeip, has lately been restored 
by Mr Dindorf. ‘Exropéa xeip evvace, the reading of a 
single MS. had been admitted into the text, on the sup- 
position that the final syllable of ‘Exropesa was: necessarily 
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apxovrwy is a gloss which has been introduced into the text 
by the transcribers. See Dr Blomfield on the Agam. 123. 
wayinovs dan daryodaltas, Tourovs + apxds. In this 
passage also apyovs, the interpretation of some grammarian, 
has crept into the text of two manuscripts. The reading 
of Professor Scholefield is we think inadmissible for more 
reasons than one. We know no example of a vowel remain- 
ing short before jy, at all like that which this reading in- 
troduces into the text: and it is incredible that A€schylus 
should have had recourse to such a licence, when he might 
so easily have avoided it by writing roidrdé y' apydvren 
poy envnoOnv wept, OF Towvoe apyorvrev vrenyncOny 
wept. We do not indeed go so far as to assert with Brunck, 
in his note on Soph. Aj. 1077: ‘‘Nuspiam apud Atticos 
scenae poetas vocalis ante literas «rv, m7, «a», corripitur, ne 
quidem in diversis vocibus;” but we believe that there is 
not a single instance in the Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapeestic 
metres of tragedy, in which a vowel remains short before uy 
in the same word, except one in the spurious scene of the 
Iphigen. in Aul. v. 1578. oTpPAros r Ayawy “ Aryauepvesy 
avat 6’ ouod. Even at the end of a word a vowel very rarely 
remains short when the next word begins with uy». In the 
many thousand verses extant in the three principal metres, 
there are, we believe, but two instances of this kind in the 
tragedians; and in both of them the licence is employed in 
favour of a word which could not otherwise be admitted into 
the verse*. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 68. didwo’ edeoOa Ouryarpi 


nvnoTnpwy eva, and 847. add’ 7» wéewovOa dewas mynorevn 


* It is well known that the difficulty or impossibility of introducing 
a word into the verse without some violation of rule is the excuse for many, 
perhaps we may say most, of the irregularities in Greek prosody. Examples 
of this kind afford little or no sanction for the use of the same licence in 
favour of words which are admissible without this deviation from rule. The 
first syllable in d@dvaros, dxduaros, awdAapos, etc. which is naturally short, 
is lengthened by the poets, because the four short syllables in succession 
would have excluded these words from the Heroic and many other metres. 
One of the critics has erroneously quoted such instances as these in support of 
aGeniores with the first syllable long in Aésch. Choeph. 635: and to alledge 
the examples, didwa’ édéoGa: Ovyatp! wynoripwy eva, Iph. Aul. 68, add’ § we- 
wovOa sewa, punoeretoo yduous, Thid. 847, in defence of vuv iwepioOny rep, 
would be an error of a similar kind. 
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‘yauovs. In the Trachiniae, ‘v. 1136, the MSS. have dwab ro 
xp quapte, Xpnora pvewery. But here the sense as well. 
as the metre requires pwudyy, the correction of Brunck, which 
has been adopted by all the modern editors. It is true. that 
we find four or five instances of this licence in the’ chotie 
metres, (in which we also find such words-as auzvé and vupgn 
with the first syllable apparently short;) but, to say nothing 
of the great uncertainty in which the text and metres of the 
lyric parts of tragedy are still involved, we believe that even 
in them such instances are confined to words which: could net. 
without great difficulty be introduced in their regular quan- 
tity: such as yavycw, upvwoets peuvnoOa. In Eur, Med. v. 
441, the common reading is ‘Edad: TG peyaAg piuver, where 
the first syllable of uiuves appears to be short; but Porsom 
has adopted peéve:, the reading of one MS. and has beeri fol- 
lowed by the later editors. ‘We are surprised thefefore to find 
an irregularity of this kind introduced in the Iambic' metre, 
in a passage where there is the greatest discord in the MSS. 
and in favour of a word which has not the plea of being inad- 
missible without the aid of this licence*. Professor Scholes 
field adds, ‘‘Jam me judice longe melius ad sensum_. svy 
quam yu.” We wish he had produced some instances of 
such a use of the enclitic yy, which we suspect is without 
example in the Attic writers. In the Attic dialect yuv, we 
believe, is never used with the indicative in transitions or 
affirmative sentences, except in connection with me» or Toi. 
Used by itself the only moods with which it is joined are 
the optative, the imperative, and the conjunctive of the aorist 
after un, and it always indicates a command, prohibition, 
prayer, or entreaty. In the Iphigen. in Aul. v. 412, where 
the old editions exhibit oxyarrpw vuv avxeis, cov xaciyvyTov 
wposous, avyet, the correction of Markland, has been with good 
reason adopted by the modern editors. Compare Eur. Hip- 
polyt. 952, non vuv auyxel; and Eur. Suppl. 504, q yuy dpovery 
auecvov efavye: Arost. 

* We observe that Professor Scholefield does not object to a vowel re- 
maining short before yu, a licence of which, we believe, no itstance is to 
be found in the Attic poets. See his note on Sisyph. fragm. 6. 

+ In interrogative sentences a few instances may be found of the use 
of vv» with the indicative, independent of x2» or rol, but in most of these 
the reading is doubtfal, and we have not noticed any such in the Attic poete 
In transitions or narrations. 
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We shall take this opportunity of making a few remarks 
on the quantity of the enclitic yy», illustrating its uses by 
examples. On the Sept. c. Theb. 231—M7 vuv, eav Ovnoxorras 
4 Terpwpevovs T]vOncbe, xaxvroiow apmwadi(ere— Professor 
Scholefield has the following note: ‘ vuy Well. vuy Blomf. 
Negat hic particulae 4 subjici vvy nisi encliticum; ille, yyy 
encliticum produci. Utramque regulam incertam puto, hanc 
autem minus: hic tamen et infra, v. 235, yyy propter sensum 
recepi.” That vuv the enclitic is always short, is an erroneous 
canon of the grammarians, which we did not expect to find 
revived in the present day. That this syllable is often long 
has been remarked even by Brunck on Acharn. 1280. So far 
from being always short, as the grammarians assert, in tragedy 
we find it as often long as short; and in Aristophanes it 
is always long. See Brunck, Ran. 321. Elms. Acharn. 
1280. Cid. R. 644. Soph. Aj. 994, and Hermann’s note. Monk. 
Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 78. ad Alcest. 1096. Dobree, Aristoph. 
Plut. 976. We find uy vv before a vowel, Asch. Sept. c. 
Theb. 231. 235. Soph. Antig. 705. Soph. El. 324. Ajac. 1129. 
Cid. R. 644. 975: Aristoph. Vesp. 758. 922. Pac. 1050. Lysis- 
trat. 285. 788: and in most of these passages the sense 
clearly requires the enclitic. We shall add a few examples 
of the several uses of this particle*, which we think will 
sufficiently prove that it may be used indifferently either as 
short or long. 

1. Adschyl. Prom. V. 762. ws roivuy Svrwv TaHVvoE gor paOerv 
wapa. Aristoph. Acharn. 819. ra Xotpicra tolvuy eyo dave 
radi. Aves. 151. rovri Toivuy ouK non ‘yo. Rane. 321. 
novxiav Toiwuy avyev BeAtsorov eotw. The transcribers, 


* We observe that in Soph. Trach. 441—"Epwr: pév voy Soris dvravleraras 
Ildcrns Sree els xeipas—peév y’ ody, the reading of one of the Florentine MSS. 
has been adopted in the late Oxford edition. These particles are very rarely, 
we had almost said never, combined by the tragedians. The MSS. of Stobeeus, 
Tit. 63. 24, and some of Sophocles exhibit pé» ov, which is a corruption of 
the true and common reading pév wv. The particles pév vuv, adv obv, pay dy, 
are perpetually confounded: see Dr Monk, Hippolyt. 20. roéroi: pév ur oF 
@8ove. Porson, Orest. 1215. ov pév vuv, obyyor’ 'Hiéxrpa, souew Idpoe pe- 
vouvoa, and the notes on Aischy]. Pers. 404. ra xpora pév voy pevpa TWeporxov 
orparou 'Avreixey, Eur. Heracl. 834 Tra wpera pév vey witrvdos Apyelou sepds 
"Esp ab’ suas, Aristoph. Plut. 728. «al xpera pew of Tie Kepadne Edy aro. 
In the passage of the Persae the common reading is ra wpera péy dy. 
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supposing the metre to.be defective, have in very. many :pas- 
sages introduced +ye after yyy and’ relzer Meee bebe Petre 8 | 
vowel. 

2. Homer Hliad. wv. 485. devpo vuy, § eplecdoi wepste 
meBor, 1 ne t AaBarros. Aristoph. Nub. 644. wept idov vuv enol, Ez 
ay TeTpaueT pov eorT MULERTEDY. ied 
. $& Eur. Alcest. 161. lorw vuy evedens: ye xaravounevn, 
Soph. Electr. 616. ev vuv.erlore Tave- me atoyuvny exer. 
(Ed. R..657. 60 wr éxiorw rai Sra Carine, enol. 

4. H&schyl. Prom. V. 82. evrav0a ld bBpite. Aristoph: 
Theemoph. 1001. evraira yur oipaite wpos THY airpiar. Vesp. 
149. evravOa wov Cyres viv GdAny mnxavyy. Plut. 724. 
évravOda vuv xaQnco. In all these passages the sense appears 
to require the enclitic, as Dr Blomfield has printed it in 
that of Aschylus. 

5. Eur. Suppl. 569. xayov vey dyrdxowsov, et  Bouner, 
waduv. schy!. Choeph. 829. Kri vor, Ps) TaTEp, | ev. népet. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1882. Gxovady .vuy énod. Plut. 976. axové vup 
—y pol Tt Metpdxtov pidov. After dxove oF axovaov, as in 
many other expressions, the Greeks use either oy or vy in- 
differently. Eschy!. Prom. V. 684. erel xrpoOupet xen Aeryerr. 
axove én. Very often aleo they combine the two particles, as 
in Kur. Hecub. 831. axove On vuv Tov Bavorra TOW Oo opas ;* 
Iph. Aul. 1009. axove 8 wv, iva To wpaym exn Kades. 

6. Soph. ‘Trach. 92. Kwpet yu, w Tai. Eur. Androm. ol. 
Xwpes yur, mers &. Eur. Phen. 986. xwper vUuy, ws onv 
wpos Kacey vir ay poredy. Orest. 1695. ywpette vuy exagros 
of xpooraccouev. Aristoph. Nub. 11 14. Xwpeire yur’ olnae 
o¢ cot. Eur. Bacch. 1870. oretyé vv, & wat, Tov Aptrraiov. 


Orest. 795. Epxe vuv otak wodds por. 


* Our younger readers must be careful to distinguish between 24 vu» with 
an imperative, and é viv, or vi» df with an indicative. Dr Elmsley has 
confounded the uses of these adverbs in his note on Soph. Aj. v. 904. 
‘Odds 0 odaiv wacay avidcaca dy MdXtora rotpdy onhdyxvov qy on vuw éBav. 
In 3m »v» after an imperative, vuy is always enclitic; in viv 39 or dy vey 
with an indicative, it always bears the meaning of time. See Dr Monk, 
Hippolyt. 233. viv di par dpos Bac’ ewl Oipae I1d8ov éoréd\dov. Heindorf, 
en Plat. Charmid. p- 66. d dy viv eye dteyou, and. on Gorg, p. 7. «al yen 
oy vw avta tavTa éxnyyedAcpny. As a general rule we may remark that 
yuvy, when it is placed after the verb, is almost always an enclitic. 
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7. Aristoph. Vesp. 381. arye vey, 4v giaOoneves TovTO. 
430. ela vv, & Evvduacral, adixes of vxaporos. 

8. Eur. Hel. 972. 7 vuv éxeivous axddos enous wake, 
*H +yv0 avaryxacoy ye. Compare the note of Markland. 
Suppl. 514. 4 vuv dpoverv apewov e€avye Ars, “H Oeovg 
dicaiws TOUS Kaxovs amo\Auvat- 

9g. Alcest. 750. & Ppots yuy autos, xn tuvoxnoaca oot. 
Soph. Cid. R. 644. gy vuv ovaiunv, add apaios, ef oe re 
Acdpax’, odoinyv. Aristoph, Ran, 177, avaBupnv vuv wade. 
Lysistr. 531, cot +, w xarapare, cura ‘yo, Kai Ta’Ta 
xadupua.popovon [epi ryv xeadryv; py suv Conv. Aechyl, 
S. c. Theb, 899, rov ayuov vuy avriwadov eutvyerv Oeol docep. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 285. uy voy Er ev TeTpardda Tovpoy 
Tporatoy ein. Compare Vesp. 758. We will not deny that 
in some of these examples it may be a question whether vu», 
the adverb of time, is not as suitable to the sense, as puy 
the enclitic. If our readers will consult Mr Wellauer’s notes 
on Prom, y. 505_.Sept,.c...Theb, 224, 299, ‘fin ali- which pas- 
sages Professor Scholefield has properly restored the enclitic,) 
they will see that this is a matter about which it is very easy 
to cavil*, For this reason we have been perbaps rather pro- 
fuse in our quotations; and though some of the examples 
taken singly may be open to exception, we think that taken 
together they establish the point we have been endeavouring 
to prove, 

v, 406. we dé 7AnO0s ev orev vewv “HOpagqro. 40 
Blomf, quia Ptolemaeus Ascalonita apud Eustath. 1387. 7. 
tradit Attice dOpo0s dici—ineptissime.” Wellauer. The same 
writer in a note on the Agamemnon, v. 97—ts dv éoAp 
KTelvavTes avopu Ttintov Aodrp Te kai AnPOwaw ev ravTes 
Bpoxp Oavcvtes—says: quod Blomf. constructionem hujus- 
modi esse (statuit) ws AnpPOwow corp re xai ravty Bpoyy, 
id falsum esse et ordo verborum arguit, et sequens Qavor- 
ves, quod ille dolose omisit. Since the times of Pauw and 


* As a epecimen of Mr Wellauer’s style of criticism, we annex his 
note on Prom. v. 505. i vow Boorode pew were: Karpov wépa. “ mt vy 
auctore Porsono Blomf. male, loquitur enim chorus de iis que nunc 
facienda sunt.” This is no bed sample of what logicians call a petitio 
principii. 
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D’Orville, we scarcely know any scholar who has betrayed so 
great a want of charity and courtesy towards his brethren as 
Mr Wellauer. Against. Dr Blomfield and Dr Elmsley* in 
particular we find him levelling his censure in almost every 
page of his Aéschylus, with an‘asperity which we know not 
how to account for, unless we are to attribute it to jealousy 
of their deservedly high reputation. 


Envy doth merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like a shadow, proves the substance true. 


We would remind him that the more a man knows, the more 
he finds he has yet to learn, and that an overweening self- 
confidence, and a contempt for the judgement of others, are 
proofs not of superior intelligence, but of ignorance and pre- 
sumption. It would cost us but little time and pains to read 
Mr Wellauer an instructive lesson upon his own liability to 
err. The scholar who proposes to read ypéaw as the second: 
person singular of the aorist ypounv+,—who supposes that the 
first syllable of apauevos is shortt,—who asserts that éocerat 
is a form which occurs frequently in the dialogue of tragedy §, 
—who in one passage|| quotes ris 3 gore Bovdjs against 
Dr Blomfield, and in another censures Schutz for introducing 
this very reading,—who supposes that the common combina- 
tion a@v et with an optative in the apodosis is equivalent to 


* The union of great learning and acuteness, with equal modesty, 
candour, and fairnees, was never more conspicuous than in the late lamented 
Dr Elmsley. Such a man should have been protected from harsh and con- 
temptuous censure, not only by the great services he has rendered to Greek 
literature, but by his uniform forbearance towards the errors of others, and 
his ingenuousness in acknowledging and retracting his own. 

+ Eumenid. 204. 

t Eumenid. 161. See Etymolog. Magn. p. 38. Porson, Miscell. p. 52. 
Elms. addend. Bacch. v. 344. Aristoph. Pac. 763. et passim. 

§ Pers. 120. vide VV. D.D. ad Soph. El. 118. et Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 276. 
Mr Wellauer perhaps means that the double instead of the single ¢ is fre- 
quent in the dialogue. This is rather a bold assertion; but allowing it to 
be correct, it goes very little way in defending the form éecera:. Mr Wellauer, 
we suspect, forgot that the Attics do not say évera: but éora:. 

{ Sept. c. Theb. 491. 

4 Choeph. 98. Mr Wellauer’s dolose might here be retorted upon him- 
self; but this is a weapon we should be sorry to borrow from him. 
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ei av*,—who translates rapavra similiter}+, and cwdpoveiv 
Kexypnuevor sapientia usit,—who rejects the beautiful emen- 
dation of Porson, Agam. 1365), because ‘“ verbum finitum 
desideratur,”"—-who fathers upon Elmsley a correction which 
he never proposed, and then condemns him for proposing 
it||-who denies that a vowel can remain short before Bp or 
xp in the middle of a word{, and omits the final » before 
a mute and liquid**, where it is necessary to the metre, not- 
withstanding the chastisement which Porson inflicted upon 
Wakefield for the same error, retaining it on the other hand 
before two mutes or a double consonant, where it is worse 
than unnecessary ++,—-who proposes as his own} a correction 
of Tyrwhitt, Agam. 475; of Elmsley, Prom. v. 577; of Her- 
mann, Suppl. 90; of Blomfield, Agam. 139; (compare also 
S. c. Theb. 595; with the note of Dr Blomfield),—the 
scholar who has these and many equally glaring errors on 
record against him, has no right to be very severe in his cen- 
sures upon the blunders or oversights of others. 


e +p é 3 a , i] 
opatw Tovde Tov vouov TiBeis, 

4 ~ e ~ o ~ 
uy 7wHMm EavT@ Kal MeTA-yvotay 75. 


* Agam, 336. 

+ Agam. 719. cf. Eurip, fragm. Incert. 76. wap’ abra &’ jobels Verepov ordva: 
évmda. 

t Perse 815. 

§ Xaipoveay ovdty jacov % dtoeddte yaves Xwxopytcs. This use of the nomi- 
native after wc, 7, and other adverbs of comparison, is very common, and 
has been amply illustrated by Porson himself, Miscell. p. 210. 

f Suppl. 923. ; 

q Pers. 533. cf. Eur. Med. 1164. oreyae, dBpov Balvovea wadXetuy rodl. 

*® S. c. Theb. 594. Opacvordporow dvdpdos ppeveav Bia, et sic passim et 
consulto. 

+t Sce his notes on Agam. 863. Suppl. 697. Pers. 622. We scarcely need 
add that the final » is omitted or inserted at random in the MSS. with little or 
no regard to metre. See Heyne Excurs. ad Iliad 11. 718. Porson Collat. Cod. 
Harl. p.5. This is more especially true of the MSS. of Hschylus. See the 
various readings in Mr Wellauer’s edition on Suppl. vv. 2% 368. Prom. 
V. 616. 688. Pers. 439. 563, and many other passages. We hope to recur 
to this subject again. 

++ We do not mean to accuse Mr Wellauer of intentional plagiarism. 
We quote these instances cix ws trapyxev, dAAd Tipwpodmevor, and only wish 
to prove to him that charges of fraud and dcception are not lightly to be 
laid at the door of others, and that they are very apt to recoil upon their 
author. . 
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To the list we have already given we might easily add 
many other proofs of Mr Wellauer’s fallibility as a critic, 
but we have no wish to dwell on this ungrateful subject; 
and we trust we have already said enough to prove to Mr 
Wellauer that he will do an act of prudence as well as of 
justice and charity, if in the second edition of his Aischylus 
he expunges the harsh expressions he has used towards his 
contemporaries. Desinat Maledicere, malefacta ne noscat 
sua. We hope also to find a change in the style of his 
criticism. It would be well if he would accustom himself more 
to prove and reason, instead of being so prone to dogmatize 
and condemn. In almost every page of his edition, we find 
occasion to address him in the words of Terence; Rem potius 
ipsam dic, ac mitte male loqui.: To return to the word 
79poc7ro—in his note upon it Mr Wellauer pronounces his 
opinion, as usual, pro imperio, and we are left to conjecture 
whether he is aware that some of the most learned critics, 
both in ancient and modern times, have concurred with Dr 
Blomfield in writing aOpoi{w. If he is, we cannot but admire 
his presumption, in visiting so many distinguished scholars 
with so rude and severe a mark of censure: if he is not, let 
him look to himself, before he ventures to reproach others 
with ignorance. Our readers will find the authorities for and 
against aOpoi{w in the notes of Pierson on Meeris. 19, Porson, 
Coll. Cod. Harl. Odyss. A. v.27, Elmsley, Acharn. v. 26, 
Heyne, Iliad. B. v. 489, ©. v. 38, Schefer, Demosth. 558. 
Mr Bekker, whose authority on a question of palseography 
is at least equal to that of Mr Wellauer, has always aspirated 
this word in his edition of Demosthenes; and we believe that 
he has been followed by Mr Dindorf. With regard to the 
passage of the Choephori, we greatly prefer the explanation 
given by Dr Blomfield on the Agam. 97, to that which he 
has since proposed, and to those which have been offered by 
other critics. We cannot but think that Mr Hermann must 
have changed his opinion about the use of ve for eira in 
#Eschylus. The construction in Agam. v. 97, \efaca—yevov 
re, is neither uncommon nor peculiar to Aschylus: but the 
use of re in that sentence differs we think entirely from its 
use after xreivayres, in Choeph. 550. On these passages we 
hope to state our opinion more fully on some future occasion. _ 
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_-v. 585. w& Zev Bacrvrev vow Tepcev Tow peyadav yey. 
‘© Deest syllaba. Inseruit Blomf. wey ante [lepoae. Fors. 
39.” Scholefield. We should prefer inserting trav with 
Elmsley. The omission of the article in this and similar 
constructions is a very common error: see Bast. et Scheef. 
Epist. Crit. Append. p. 3. In the Supplices, v. 8, the MSS. 
exhibit, awo mpoorouiwy derrofsabwr. v. 954. Bates Aawy 
ev yap. Choeph. 468. Oese..xatd yas 03 vavos. In all 
these passages it is probable that roy has escaped from the 
text. 

v. 542. Ata uvdadéos Saxpuct koAwous Teryyous’, ad-yous 
weréexovca. “dia pvdadéors vulgo dicunt per tmesin dictum 
esse, pro diaTéyyouot pudadeas ddxpvor, sed vix in tmesi 
praepositio tam longe a verbo suo removeri:potuit. Hac, ut 
videtur, causa permotus editor Glasg. d:auvdadeors dedit, pro- 
bante Blomfieldio in appendice. Sed ea vox nusquam legitur.” 
Wellauer. Arauvdadéots has been adopted by Professor Schole- 
field. Arareryyw occurs, we believe, only in a corrupt passage 
of Eurip. Iph. Taur. 405: and dsapudadeos is a word nowhere 
else to be met with. We find however a similar form in 
Aristoph. Vesp. 328. 9 me xepayvp StarwOadep Twodicov 
raxéws. But in that passage Porson writes dia riuOadeg in 
two words, supposing dra to belong to orddwov, as in this 
verse of Aschylus it has commonly been referred to ré-y-youat. 
In the Nubes, v. 161, dia Xewrou in.two words has been pro- 
perly restored by Reiske. In this passage of Aischylus we 
see no sufficient reason for altering the old reading. Instances 
of tmesis occur in the tragedians in which the preposition is 
even further removed from the verb, as in Aéschyl. Prom. V. 
880. U0 wu av adaxedos Kai dpevorAnyers Mavias Gadzover. 
cf. Agam. 1188. Soph. Trach. 180. GAN’ éxi wiqua nat yapa 
Nao xuxdovow. Eur. Orest. 341. ava dé Naicbos ws Tee axarou 
Boas Twakas. Iph. Taur. 832. xara de Saxpy adaxpua, xaTa 
dé syoos dua yapg ‘To cov votives BAépapov. Pheen. 169. epi 
& wrévas Acpg pirtata Badoume ypovy uyada. Suppl. 829. 
Kata me médov yas Ear, Ara dé OveAXa oraca. Pind. Olymp. 
IX. 54. amo mot AGyov TovTOV, aTopua, pipov. If we write Orapv- 
dadeors in one word, we are at a loss to know the meaning 
of the preposition in this compound. Acareéryyw may be com- 
pared with d:aBpexw in Aschyl. fragm. apud Athenseum. 11. 67. 
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v. 640. Tlavradav ayn dtaBoacw. NepOev apa xrvet pov. 
We do not remember that any of the editors has noticed the 
barbarous form Boycw in the former of these lines. The future 
of Boay is Boyocouat: Boyow occurs only in this passage. But 
we do not mean to question the reading of the MSS. A note 
of interrogation after c:aBonow will give a meaning to the pas- 
sage much more in unison with the context; and thus Boyow 
will be the conjunctive of tlre first aorist, instead of the indi- 
cative of the future. This use of the conjunctive in interro- 
gations is almost too common to require illustration. See the 
notes of the editors on Eur. Med. 1272. zapé\Ow Scuous. The 
meaning of the passage will then be: Must I persist in pro- 
claiming my sorrows? or does he already hear me from the 
regions below? The preposition dia in the verb d:aBoasw may 
mean either :appydnv, diserte, or dia TéAous, usque ad finem. 
See Wolf on Demosth. Lept. p. 246, and Loewe on Homer, 
Odyss. Iv. 215. 

Dr Elmsley, in his note on Eurip. Iph. Taur. v. 342, has 
expressed his surprise that no one has drawn up a list of verbs, 
the present tense of which ends in w, and the future in pat. 
On this subject the grammars even of modern scholars are 
very defective; and few errors in criticism are so common as 
that of supposing the existence of an active future, where the 
middle is the only form in use. Thus we find one or more 
of the editors introducing diwéo in Aschyl. Prom. Solut. 
fragm. 6. vrepHopw, Suppl. 851. axovow, Eumenid. 599. Agam. 
1406. Oavudow, Prom. V. 404. exrevow, Soph. Philoct. 381. 
araytyow, Eur. Suppl. 774. Evwaprdow, Aristoph. Lysistr. 
437. ct-ynow, Ran. 253. srovdacw, Demosth. p. 583. Of these 
forms the greater part are barbarous, and the rest less common 
than the form in ua. Another error scarcely less frequent 
is, that of inferring from the active use of the middle future 
the existence or the active use of a present tense in paz. 
See Dindorf on Thucyd. 111. 40. Maltby, Thesaur. s. v. 
-ypuCoua:. 

There are some verbs which possess two active futures, 
the one ending in w, the other in was. Thus the Attics use 
in an active sense both, 

BAew, Soph. CEd. Col. 1487; and BAéyoua, Scheefer, 

Vou. I. No. 2. Ge 
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Demosth. p. 799. avaBreVoua, Eur. Herc. Fur. 563. poo re- 
Youat, Iph. Aul. 1192. 

etaunow, Aristoph. Lysistr. 363. ekauycoua, Eur. 
Cyclops 236. 

eyxwutaow, Aschines, Pp. 88. éyxwasacouat, Aschin. p. 18. 
Plato, Sympos. p. 198. Isocrat. pp. 86. 110. ed. Bekker, et 
passim. 

eraweow. Elms. Eur. Bacch. 1193. A’schyl. Eumenid. 800. 
Soph. Electr. 1044. Poppo Xenoph. Cyrop. p. 44. Scheefer 
Demosth. p. 583. ézratwecouat, Defmosth. pp. 27. 538. Plato, 
Menexen. p. 236, et passim. ‘The form in w has sometimes 
(we think without reason) been changed by modern editors 
into the commoner one in onar, as in Plato, Sympos. 214. 

eatntw, Aristoph. Lysistr. 634. xaQearntw, Thucyd. 111. 
87. 108. adectntw, Xenoph. Anab. 1. 4. 5. eorntopat. 
Matthiee. Gr. Gr. §. 205. and on Iph. Aul. 665. 

(naw, Aristoph. Plut. 264. fragm. incert. 497. ed. Dind. 
and (jooua, Kidd on Dawes, p. 3. 

Oitw. apocOitéw, Eur. Heracl. 652. Oi€ouat, Hippolyt. 
1089. 

O@npacw, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1427. Soph. Phil. 958. Onpacoua, 
Eur. Bacch. 228. Iph. Taur. 1325. et passim. 

Onpevow, Aischyl. Prom. V. 860. Onpevcoua, Plato, So- 

phist. p. 222. 

: kpuw, Soph. Philoct. 915. ovdev ce Kpuyvw, et passim. 
xpvyouat, Soph. Trach. 474. wav cou ppacw Tadnbes, oude 
xpuvouat. Demosth. p. 273. radrnOes EpW, Kai ovK amroKpu- 
Wouat. p. 342. 

KoAaow, Koke: Andocid. p. 143. Demosth. pp. 605. 676. 
Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5. 83. Anab. vii. 7. 24. Kidd on Dawes, p. 117. 
KoNagouat, aNGian Aristoph. Equit. 456. Vesp. 244. Xenoph. 
Anab. 11. 5. 13. Porson, Miscell. p. 33, who denies the use of 
the active form. 

xwxvow, AEschyl. Agam. 1286. xwxvcomat, Aristoph. Ly- 
sistrat. 1222. 

vavoToAjow, Eur. Suppl. 474. Hecub. 634. vaveroAncouat, 
Troad. 1048. 

mwo0ecw, roOnow, Matthie, Gr. Gr. §.177. Herodot. v. 93. 
woGecouat. Heindorf, Plat. Pheed. . 106, 
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mwapaweow, Soph. Ged. Col. 1181. wapavecoua, Plato, 
Menex. p. 236, et passim. 

onacw, Eur. Orest. 1147. ericmacw, Sophocl. apud Hesych. 
8. V. arooracw, Eurip. Heracl. 249. cwacouat, S. c. Theb. 1028. 
OracTracouat, Aristoph. Ran. 477. Ecclesiaz. 1077. 

reOvntw and reOvntona. See the notes on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 654. Acharn. 325. 590. Aischyl. Agam. 1250. Heindorf 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 78. Thom. Mag. p. 835. 

Tevtw from tevyw, Matthie, Gr. Gr. §. 251. Teveouat. 
Hschyl. Agam. 1203. dixyv"Arns XaOpaiov revterat Kaxn TUXn. 

tokevow, Aristoph. Nub. 944. rofevoouat, Xenoph. Cyrop. 
1. 4. 4, et passim. 

tetw, AEschyl. Prom. V. 852. 871. Eur. Troad. 742. Aris- 
toph. Equit. 1087. Thesmoph. 516. refoua:, ASsch. Prom. V. 
770. Aristoph. Lysistr. 745. 

dpovria, Eur. Troad. 434. Aristoph. Nub. 125. dpov- 
TIOUMAL, Iph. Taur. 342. 

Xow, Aristoph. Thesmoph. 570. XETouat Or yedovpat, 
Aristoph. Vesp. 941. fragm. apud Polluc. vi. 3. extyecoupat, 
Lysistr. 441. 

xopevow, Eur. Bacch. 372. 559, et passim. yopevoouar, 
Mschyl. Agam. 30. | 

xwpeiv has no other future than ywpeycoua. Eur. Hecub: 
52. Androm. 1055. Suppl. 598. Electr. 875. Soph. Electr. 
403, et passim. But its compounds have both the active and 
the middle form. exxwpnow, Herodot. 11. 139. Tpocxapncw, 
Thucyd. 11. 80. T pos Xwpnoouat, ibid. 111. 4. vi. 88. 7 po- 
Xwpnow, 1.129. Evyywpyow, t. 140. Demosth. p. 84. Aéschin. 
p. 44. ouyxwpycouat, Eur. Iph. Taur. 742. 

There are other verbs, which in the Attic dialect possess 
only the future in wat, but of which the active future occurs 
in the other dialects, or in writers of a later date. Thus 
we find é:w%w (which has been removed from Aristoph. Nub. 
1296, Equit. 969, and other passages) in Pind. Olymp._ 111. 
81. Isthm. vii. 73:—oww2ayow, in the letters attributed to 
HEschines, p. 680. ed Reiske:—gow and aeiow in several pas- 
sages of Theognis, Theocritus, and Callimachus :—axovew* 

* axovow was a form not altogether unknown to the earlier writers, if 


we are to belicve the following note in Anecdot. Bekker. 372. 14. dxovcérny 
LopoxrAgs ey, axevrecOar dd 'Aptorodpadyns. But we have little doubt that 
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in Lycophron, and the Alexandrian writers: (see the notes of 
Scheefer on Epist. Phalarid. p. 25, and on Demosth. p. 281): 
oinwew in the Greek romances, Longus for instance, in p. 110. 
ed. Bipont:—«xAavow in Theocritus:—-yeddow in the odes 
attributed to Anacreon: in all which instances the Attics, we 
believe, used only the middle future. In Eur. Alcest. 740, 
oux eytyedas ‘yepovra BactaCwy vexpov, Mr. Matthie supposes 
eryryeAgs to be the contracted form of the active future. But 
this contraction, and the active form of the future, are equally 
unauthorized ; and the sense admits, or rather requires, the 
present tense: compare expepes, v. 782, and the words «ai 
ME Tove €a Oarpat vEK POV, v. 745. Heindorf, on Plat. Phed. 
§. 106, mentions ayéw as a verb possessing both forms of 
the future. He refers we suppose to cuurvevoovra in De- 
mosth. p. 284, the only example we have met with of the 
active form avevow; which has been justly condemned by 
the modern editors. The verbs which like Buay possess only 
the future in pat, are far more numerous than those of which 
the Attics use the actiye or the middle future indifferently. 
We shall perhaps take some other opportunity of giving a list 
of those which we have noticed. 
v. 788. Ei uy orparevacO es tov EXAnvev rorov, Mnd 
, , an $ \ \ cy > 
@: oTpaTeuna WrELov NY TO M noexov. Vulg. ei—7 quod 
inconcinne et audacter mutant in iv—y*. Quod dedi nihil 
fere mutat, siquidem ¢ in fine vocis, sive-subscriptum sive 
adscriptum, cum y saepissime confunditur, Sane post ei 
aotpatevoicbe debebat sequi ei ef, quocum vim cognatam 
habet nv.” Scholefield. On verse 453 of the same play — 
"Evrav0a wéume Tovcd orws + drav vewy DOaperres exOpoi 
dxoveéryy is an error of the transcriber’s. If Sophocles had used dxovew, 
he would have written axovceroy not dxoveérnv. Such forms as dssEw, duaprice, 
aeravriow, dow, aclow, aro\atew, and many others of the kind (which have 
been justly condemned by critics), occur sometimes in the MSS. of the Attic 
writers: but in such instances the verb is almost always in the second person 
singular, and is often followed by a word beginning with ¢; as in Aristoph. 
Nub. 1296. ovx dwrodiwkers caurdy dwo rHs oxias; We need not add what 
inference may fairly be drawn from this observation, the proof of which we 
hope to bring forward at some future time. 
* This assertion is somewhat inconsistent with Professor Scholefield’s 


remark on Eumenid. 225. ‘“ Multa docent quam librariis in proclivi fuerit 
év et ef confundere.” 


\ 
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vycoy exaw(oiato—he observes, ‘‘ Pene mihi persuaseram, ut 
cum Elmsl. ora» in or eéx. mutarem, sed audacius id vide- 
batur; drav igitur obelo notavi: quod vix credo cum op- 
tativo conjungi posse. liter censet Herm. ad Vig. 9. 256. 
ad quod tamen confirmandum praeter hunc locum adducitur 
tantum Plato, Sympos. . 42. owoTay ‘your avayxacGeinuer, 
ubi Bekkerus, monito Codd. non paucos omisso syouv legere 
owor ev, subjicit quod verum videtur”. The use of drav 
in the former of these passages is not hastily to be con- 
demned. Compare Soph. Trach. 164: ypovor xpotatas ws 
T pianvoy nvix av Xwpas anein. We find nvix’ ay prefixed 
to an optative in Demosth. p. 48. oworav, p. 609. éwerdar, 
p- 865. éws av, Andocid. p. 11; and in Aristoph. Plut. v. 119 
Mr Bekker has lately edited exe: wuOort av. The use and 
meaning of the optative with ay after adverbs denoting time 
has been defined and_ illustrated by Mr Hermann, Praef. ad 
Soph. Trach. and Mr Scheefer, ad Hesiod. Op. et Di. 151, and 
on the passages of Demosthenes. If our readers will consult 
their notes, they will allow, we think, that Sray in the pas- 
sage of the Persae is correct, and that the omission of da» 
would give a different meaning to the optative exaw{oiaro. 

With regard to the use of the conjunctive after ei, this con- 
struction also is now almost universally recognized by scholars. 
See the note of Elmsley on (Ed. Col. 1443. duaradawa rap’ 
eyo, Et cov orepnOw. Praef. ad Cid. R. p. 28. We find 
four examples of it in A’schylus, Eumenid. 225, Suppl. 86, 394, 
and Pers. 788. In the last of these passages—jn0d ei orpa- 
Teuna wAciov nv TO Mnowxcov—the correction of Professor 
Scholefield introduces a solecism in the use of the past tense 
7v in a future sense, instead of the optative etn. 

Professor Scholefield justly remarks, that no confusion is 
commoner in the MSS. than that of the final y and the ¢ 
subscript or ascript. In two other passages of Aschylus— 
Agam. v. 412, patay ‘yap, evr av ecOAa Tis Soxwy opay 
x,t. A. and Choeph. 169, par ov ‘Opéorov xpicu Swpov 7 
rode—he has substituted the one for the other with much 
better success than in this line of the Persae: in the former 
passage he reads opq, in the latter xy. In both instances 
we believe that he has restored the true reading. The use 
of > the third person of the conjunctive, after nov is a 
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solecism, and must not be confounded with such expressions 
aS, wow Ts ovv puyn- Soph. Aj. 408; Aristoph. Plut. 438 5 
Epwre mas we Oarrn. Plat. Phed. p. 1153 a@AAd ov eiwe, 
mapa Tivas EdOn ’ AOnvalow. Menon. p. 92; and similar ex- 
amples which are very common. In the two first of these 
passages 74s is equivalent to eyw. In the two last the first 
person of the verb would have been used in the direct or 
independent expression of the interrogation. The conjunctive 
in interrogative sentences always bears a meaning equivalent 
to yp with the infinitive, and is never used either in direct 
or indirect interrogations, except where the verb in the direct 
expression of the question refers to the person of the speaker ®. 
Thus the tragedians use indifferently in the same sense, wot 
xpn pyc; Trot guyw; and wot tis pryns ; wot Xpn Tpa- 
awéoOa : wot T pamwpar 5 3; and wot Tis Tpawyras ; and so in 
many expressions of the same kind: but wo: guys: and 
aot Guyn; in the second and third person would be contrary 
to the idiom of the language. A similar solecism has lately 
been removed by Mr Dindorf from the Herc. Fur. of Eurip. 
v. 1416, where the common reading is amas ovv 7 elxns dre 
cuveoTaAdpuat KaKots ; 

v. 982. etradov, érador, ovK angi oxnvas Tpoxndaroratw 
omiaQev erouevot. ** Valchenaerii emendationem etagdev, h.e. 
eradnoav recipere dubitavi, quia OarTw potest esse ex lis 
verbis, quorum aoristus secundus passivam vim induit; cu- 
jusmodi sunt tornu, oBevvust, arioxw, guw.” Scholefield. 
Mr Wellauer and Professor Scholefield appear to suppose 
that the only difficulty about the word éradov is the passive 
use of the active aorist. But the word itself, if we mistake 
not, occurs nowhere else in the Attic writers; and we believe 
it to have been a form no less unknown to the tragedians, 
than goxagov from cxartw, Eeppipov from pirrw, ¢BraBor 
from Brarrw, eBapdov from Barre, eppacbov from parro, 
and the like, which are only to be found in the writings of 


* The conjunctive has very often been introduced erroneously in inter- 
rogative sentences. In the Choeph. 587. aA\’ dwréproApsow dvdpes ppdvnua tis 
Aéyor; Soph. Antig. 604. redv, Zev, divacw the dvdpwv twepBacia xardoyos : 
several distinguished schélars have proposed to read Aéyp and xardoxp, 
malum, quod aiunt, malo sanantes, The conjunctirus delibcrativus is al- 
together inadmissible in these passages for more than one reason. 
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grammarians. In the Sept. c. Theb. 421, Professor Schole- 
field has adopted wupyos & amerer dei’, @ my Kpavor 
tuxn, the reading of the later editors. The second aorist 
éxpavoy from xpaivw we have little hesitation in pronouncing 
to be no less barbarous than éypavov from ypaivw, éxpivor 
from: xplvw, evdpavov from evdpalvw, €ppavov from paiva, 
eudpavoy from papaivw, éuiavoy from maive. The aorists 
of these-verbs are expava, éxpava, expwa, evppava, éppava, 
€napava, éuiava, all which are to be found in the tragedians. 
Verbs ending in paivw possess only the first aorist active. 
In the Agam. v. 1602, Professor Scholefield retains the reading 
of the MSS. apes xevtpa py AaxTiCe, un THGAS MoS: 
and remarks “‘ Miror V.V. D.D. qui, quia Schol. ad Pindar. 
citat zaicas, hac sola auctoritate, quae nulla est, myjoas in 
awraicas mutant.” We should have expressed ourselves with 
much less confidence in defence of the word anaas. "Emnoa 
for éra0ov is at least as questionable a form as ézeoa for 
€xegov (Monk Alcest. 476), €Anoa for €kaGov (Poppo Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 1. Schsefer. Demosth. p. 281), nta for syayov 
(Elms. Soph. Aj. 1081), éXenpa for éA:rov, (Heind. Plat. Gorg. 
p. 201. Elms. Bacch. 1380), and many similar forms which have 
been expelled by modern critics from the text of Attic writers. 
Professor Scholefield appears to have forgotten that there were 
very few barytone verbs of which the first and second aorist 
active were both used by the Attics. See Matthiz, Gr. Gr. 
§. 190. In the tragedians and Aristophanes we find both éreca 
and émBov, extewa and éxravov, éOpeta and edpauor, ereta 
and érexov, ékXatyéa and exdayoy, and some moods of the two 
forms yveyxa and yveyxov, elma and elroy: but it would be 
difficult to name many more. 

We have neither space nor time to pursue this subject at 
present. We shall merely add that in the passage of the 
Sept. c. Theb. 421, Mr Dindorf has properly restored xpaivor, 
the reading of the Medicean and other MSS. and that in Agam. 
v. 1602 he retains wraicas, the correction of Porson. In the 
Pers v. 982, we have no doubt that the word éragov is cor- 
rupt. ‘Eragny the second aorist passive of Oamrw occurs 
frequently in the tragedians: see Porson Phoen. 986. Eur. 
Troad. 738. Suppl. 186: and in this passage Mr Dindorf reads 
erage, the conjecture of Valckenaer, which had been admitted 
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into the text by Brunck and the succeeding editors, but has 
been rejected by Mr Wellauer, who doubts whether the con- 
traction éragev for érapyoay is admissible in tragedy. To 
this objection we attach very little weight. The termination ep 
for noav in the third person plural occurs not only in Homer, 
Pindar, Theocritus, and the other Ionic and Doric poets; but 
in the Attic dialect aiev, etev, ocev, for aincay, einoav, oinoay, 
are the common terminations of the third person plural of 
optatives ending in ainv, einv, and oinv. In the indicative also 
besides éxpup@ev for exp¥pOnoav, which occurs in the dialogue 
Eur. Hippolyt. 1247, we find exopecOev in a hexameter, Aris- 
toph. Pax. 1283, and xarevacQev in the anapeestic metre, Vesp. 
662. But erage is not very satisfactory ; and we suspect that 
the error in this word lies rather in the first syllables than 
the last. 


We shall add a few remarks on the Prometheus, which 
Professor Scholefield places next to the Persae. 

v.42. aiei re 4 vndys ov, kat Opacous whews. ‘ Blomf. 
ael ye e correctione; Well. vulgatam aiei re retinet et de- 
fendit, de qua tamen constructione dubito. Omnes fere MSS. 
vel vs vel ror.” Scholefield. Ti here is wholly unmeaning ; 
and the combination ri 64, like wws 697, Agam. 529, wore on, 
Choeph. 709, zou 64, Eur. Helen. 1218, wot dn, Choeph. 719, 
and many others of the same kind, is always interrogative, 
asin Pers. v.718: xal ri dn mpatacw avrois wo emorevacere; 
In affirmations the order is inverted, as in 69 aov, 69 wore, 
on twoQev, &c. and in the combinations wee d9 Tt, obtw On TA, 
ws O4 tt, of which the reader will find examples in the notes of 
Scheefer on Demosth. p. 376, and Stallbaum on Plato, Republ. 
11. p. 366. In this passage Mr Dindorf has restored ael sye 67, 
the correction of Brunck. We are inclined to agree with 
Mr Wellauer in preferring aci re, which has sufficient sanction 
from the MSS. With regard to the position of the par- 
ticle +e, we would refer our readers to an excellent note of 
Scheefer, Ind. ad Poet Gnom. p. 367. 

v. 116. Qcoacuros, 7 Bpotetos, 4 xexpauevn. We are 
surprised that Professor Scholefield should have restored 
Oeooouros, with an anapest in the second place, which is 
so easily removed by the correction Oeoouros. The tragedians 
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use both ecovua and écunat, ecovOnv and ectOnv: The 
insertion of the second o is a common error in the MSS. 
K parrvoocurov in v. 287, Beoaaurov V. 614, AaBpocautos v.618, 
are the readings of the MSS. and in .all these instances the 
metre requires the single s. - For dopvacooss, Sept. c. ‘Theb. 118, 
Dr Blomfield reads dopvccois. Mr Wellauer and Professor 
Scholefield have erased the second 5. -Compare the note of 
Dr Monk on Hippolyt. 573. 

v. 362. ‘Tudova Govpov, raow os avréorn Oeois. **: Vul- 
gatum procul dubio corruptum in textu reliqui.” Scholefield. 
Of the conjectures hitherto proposed in this passage, the 
most probable, we think, is that of Wunderlich: Tudwva 
Oovpor, wacw os avearn Oeois, which has been adopted by 
Mr Diadorf, who compares Hom. Iliad. Ww. 634. xv pev 
evixnoa Kduroundea, “Hvoros viov, ‘'Ayyxatov dé madn Tew 
pwmoyv, Os uot aveoryn. A very ingenious correction has been 
suggested to us by a learned friend. He proposes to read 
Oovpov sociv, referring to the description of, T:yphoeus in 
Hesiod, Theogon. v. 821, which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the passage before us, and in which we find especial mention 
of the feet of this giant, in the words, cai -wddes axaparot 
Kparepou Qeou. 

v. 889. Travrwy meTaoywDy Kai TeToApnxws euot. In 
this line the dative éuoi is governed by the preposition sera, 
the force of which extends from meTac wv tO TeroAunxos. 
In Agam. v. 1418,—maorn Evvevvos, vauritwyv dé ce\patwv 
‘lororpins—icorpiBys, the correction of Pauw, has been 
adopted by most of the modern editors. Professor Scholefield 
retains tororpins with Mr Wellauer, who justly remarks 
‘‘ Societatis notio ex praecedente Evveuvor ‘repetenda videtur.” 
Compare Soph. Antig. v. 587, xai Euupetioyw xai dépw Ts 
arias, with the note of Brunck, and Eur. Iph. Taur. v. 685, 
cai Evogayhva cat wupwOnvar Sépas. — 

v. 489. aAAd dapuaxwy Xpeiqg xateoxéddovro, mplv 
eyo odiow “Eéecka xpaces x. TA. “mpiv eyo Ald. quod 
reciperem, si mihi persuasum haberem wp produci posse.” 
Scholefield. Mr Wellauer and Mr Dindorf have retained 
wpiv eyo, the reading of the Medicean and many other MSS. 
In v. 789 the same editors have restored ov dra piv éyary’ 
av «.7.X. which is also supported by the greater part of 
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the MSS. Mr Wellauer asserts that wpiy may be used as 
a long syllable, referring his readers to his Comment. A¢schyl. 
p. 68, where however he does not bring forward any other 
instance in proof of it. In Homer we find several 

in which zpiv is long before a vowel, as Iliad v1. 81, wavry 
eToryouEvoe Tpiv aUT Ev xepoi yyuvaxev. In this line Heyne 
finds a prop for the metre in the geminatio liquidae, an 
expedient which Brunck and some living critics have found 
very serviceable in similar emergencies. Again Iliad. 1x. 408, 
T0 apiv er elpnuns mp eADew vias "Axawy, and xvI. 322, 
epOn opefauevos piv ovrdca. In both these passages 
Heyne seems to think the metre rather lame, and regrets 
that the useful little particle -ye has not stepped in to support 
it. Odyss. tv. 668. Zeds odécee Binv mplv nuiv wapa gum 
revoa. We find zp too very frequently long at the be- 
ginning of a line, where the poet does not often employ the 
cesura to lengthen a short vowel. In the Acharn. of 
Aristoph. v. 176, the reading of the MSS. is yaip Augidee. 
AM®. MNTrwrye, ap ay oTw Tpeyw. Brunck, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, and Bekker have all written ugzw, mpiv av ye orw 
Tpexwv: but in his edition of the Poetae Scenici Mr Dindorf 
has restored the reading of the MSS. In Lysistrat. v. 1005, 
the Ravenna MS. and the old editions exhibit eavr: wpiv 
admavres €& evos Noryou, and this reading also has lately been 
restored by Mr Dindorf. ‘These instances may perhaps make 
it a question whether wpiv is not a word ancipitis quantitatis, 
like the enclitic »vy, and the final syllable of the datives 
yuiv and um. 

647. 444 mov mpoxndoyv paccoy ws enor ryAuKU. * ws 
nam, siquidem,” Scholef. “4 ws Vienn. A. C. idemque a 
Turnebo in Cod. repertum receperunt Brunck. et Schuts. 
Herm. ad Vig. p. 720, vulg. ita defendit, ut ws pro ¥ 
positum esse exemplis contendat, cui assentirem si vel unum 
locum attulisset, ubi ipsum illud ws legitur.” Wellauer. 
We have little doubt that Mr Hermann’s interpretation is 
the true one: the words ws euot ryAvcu cannot, we think, 
bear the meaning assigned to them in the interpretation 
adopted by Professor Scholefield. The use of ws after com- 
paratives is by no means so rare as Mr Wellauer supposes. 
See Lysias p. 109. nyoupevos ptdAov AEyerOa ws pox 
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x poonKe. Pp. 111. aravrta xpoOunorepov reroinxa ws UTE THs 
wodews nvaryxatouny. In both these passages Taylor inserts 
4 before ws, which Mr Bekker has justly rejected. Thus 
also in Plato Republ. vir. p. 526. a ye wei{w movov wa- 
péxec—ws rovro. In 111. p. 410, we find 4 ws in the same 
construction, padaxwrepot yiryvovrat 4 ws KadAtov avTois. In 
the same way the Greeks use ado 7, @dAo ws (Eurip. fragm. 
Incert. 75), and a\X\o 4 ws (Plato Republ. 1. p. 335). Our 
readers will find the use of we and 4 ws after comparative 
adjectives fully illustrated in the notes of the editors on 
these passages. Compare also Scheefer Theocrit. 1x. 35, and 
Fritzch. Quaest. Lucian. p. 89. 

v. 730. exnBoros rototow efnptnpevot. sd ct nprnpevor 
suspensi, ut Horatianum illud: Laevo suspensi loculos tabu- 
lamque lacerto.” Scholefield. ‘‘ Forsan quis suspicetur efnp- 
rupevo.” Blomfield. We need not remind the reader that 
such constructions as suspensi loculos are very common 
both in Greek and Latin. Compare Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 494. 
axwryovas eénprquevas, Aschin. p.77. e€nprnuevos emarodds, 
and the note of Villoison on Longus p. 82. But the use of 
the accusative in these passages cannot be compared with 
that of the dative rofoiow in the line of Aischylus: we 
doubt whether any example of a similar construction can be 
produced: and efnprupévos has so often been changed into 
e€nprnuevos, that we cannot but think there is great pro- 
bability in the correction suggested by Dr Blomfield. In 
Herodot. vir. 147, roici Te aAdoww efnpTumEevos Kai GiTy), 
eEnprnuevor is the reading of the Medicean and other: MSS. 
The reader will find other examples of the same error in the 
notes of Schefer on Schol. Apollon. Rhod. p. 205, and on 
Demosth. p. 123. 

v. 956. 60 ovv moetrw’ ravTa a poo ooKnTa wo. We 
should scarcely think it worth while to remark that in this 
and similar passages we ought to read o 0 ouy, if we had 
not observed many instances in which this use of the im- 
perative after 5 ovv and a pronoun has escaped the notice 
of scholars. Compare Soph. CEd. R. 669. 0 3 ovv tr, xes 
xp7 me wavredws Oaveiv. Aristoph. Acharn. 186. 01 0 ovr 
Bowvrwv. Lysistrat. 491. o: 3 ov Tovo ovvexa dpavrewy o 
tt Bovrovra. Aeschyl. Eumenid. 217. ov 3° ovy dioxe. 848. 
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av 0 ovv pero a av. Soph. (Ed. R. $10. ou 3° obv— pooat 
oeauvTov Kai TwoAty. Incert. Rhes. 868. ov 0 ovr wonete Tavra. 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 726. ot 3 ouv 70. Androm. 258. ov 3’ ov 
xaraude. Aristoph. Nub. 89. ov 3’ oup xaBevde. Vesp. 6. ov 
8° ovy mapaxewouveve. Ibid. 764. ov 8° ov Pade. In the 
Choephori, v. 570—ov 0° ovr, ov perv pvragce Tay olxe Kader 
—Ypiv 0 erawe ‘yAwooay evpnuor pépev— Professor Schole- 
field has adopted vuv ovv ov pew guAagce, the correction 
of Dr Blomfield, which, we confess, appears to us languid and 
unnecessary. Sv wey is added in this passage, in order to 
mark more distinctly that the injunction is addressed to Electra 
alone, and not to the chorus also, to whom Orestes afterwards 
turns round with the words uvuiv &° erawa. The two lines 
are a repetition of the commands he had already given, v. 546, 
aiXous 0 muvOos’ THvde mev oreiyew cow, Ave oe kpuwrew 
taade cuvOnxas éuas. We find a similar repetition of the 
pronoun av after cv 0’ ovr in the Ran. v. 81, ov 8’ ovy, eredn 
Tov Ovov ov is a wperciv, Evy rep peper av Tov dvov apauevog 
gépe. In this passage the pronoun is repeated, in order that 
the words ov zo» dvoy may be placed in immediate juxta- 
position, as in the verse of Aischylus ov yey is added after 
av 3° ow in order to mark the opposition between these 
words and usiy oe in the next line but one. 

v. 10384 Av@adia yap T@ Ppovovryte un xadws, Autry xa’ 
auTny ovdeves met(ov cOever. ‘* Aeque ac nihil valet.” Schole- 
field. Mr Wellauer’s interpretation is much more precise: 
Ipsa per se nihil, vel potius neminem superat. Almost all 
the editors have, we think without reason, adopted eiov 
the correction of Stanley: ovdevds meiCov aOéves, nullam rem 
viribus superat, is equivalent to ravrwy eXaccov aBever, rebus 
omnibus (vel infirmissimis) infirmior est. In support of 
neiCov, the reading of the MSS., the editors might have quoted 
the following passage of Demosthenes. Speaking of the sol- 
diers of Philip, he says, p. 23. ws 0° ery) Tivos 4xovoy—oUcE veov 
eiat BeATiovs, that is amavrwy elot XElpous. 

We have now trespassed so long on the indulgence of 
our readers, that we must take our leave of Professor Schole- 
field for the present. We may perhaps be able to continue 
our remarks on his edition at some future time. 

J. W. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE COAST-DESCRIBER, 
SCYLAX OF CARYANDA: 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBUHE. 


Ir was not till a late age that the Greeks learnt to separate 
their information concerning nations and countries from that 
which belongs more especially to history, and to embody: it 
in works distinct from their historical narratives, to which, 
from the time of Hecateus downward, as we still see with 
delight and with profit in Herodotus, it gave their principal 
charm. Chronology, and all those accurate investigations of 
particular points which we moderns deem so indispensable in 
history, were to their minds merely a secondary matter: and 
their prime aim was, what no doubt ought to be the prime aim of 
every historian, to give a living picture of the various nations 
that they could draw within the circle of their narrative, of 
their peculiar characteristics, their way of life and manners, 
their country, and the remarkable objects (Oavyara) with 
which nature or the hand of man had enricht it. Thucy- 
dides thinks it necessary to insert a description of Thrace, 
of Macedonia, of Sicily, when the course of his history carries 
him thither: and the same practice went on much later. 
Even after geography had been severed from history, so as 
to become a distinct branch of knowledge, in itself both im- 
portant and interesting, connected with a mathematical mea- 
surement of the earth, and grounded upon its principles, his- 
torical works still continued. to be the mines in which the 
geographer sought for his materials. ‘Timseus indeed, whose 
history came out about twenty years before the work of 
Eratosthenes, the true father of geography, must be accounted 
as still belonging to the old historical school: but in a no less 
degree than his history did those of Polybius, of Agatharchides, 
and of Posidonius in a much later age, contain very valuable 
treasures of geographical information. Not so those of the 
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Roman historians: who, with the exception of Cesar, either 
presupposed a knowledge of the countries they had to speak 
of, or took no thought about it'; or who, if they felt capable 
of making any additions to the stock of geographical infor- 
mation, did not bring them in by way of episode, but, as we 
see in the Germany of Tacitus, made them the subject of a 
separate treatise’. — 

Long however before a mathematical knowledge of the 
globe was united by science with the historical knowledge 
of the surface of the earth, under its manifold physical 
forms, and with the still more varied knowledge of the nations 
that people it, long before the time when the earliest 
separate description of a country ever written, the Bros 
‘ENAddos, was composed by Dicsearchus, one of Aristotle’s 
scholars, the mariner had felt a want of descriptions of 
the coasts along which he was to sail. As he steered from 
port to port, it was necessary for him to know all the capes, 
the rivers, the towns, the islands, in the order in which 
they followed one another, as well as the distances be- 
tween them; and he felt an interest in becoming in like 
manner acquainted with the countries which his vessel did 
not visit. ‘This was the origin of the descriptions of coasts, 
the wepirAo:; a large number of which are mentioned by 
Marcian of Heraclea, p. 63, and among others the work 
the true age of which I shall endeavour to ascertain in the 
present dissertation. Owing to the utility of such works, 
the kind seems to have been preserved in an uninterrupted 
chain from the time of the ancients down to our own: for 
the portolani which are to be seen at this day in the hands 
of the sailors in the Mediterranean, some of them written 
in Italian, others in modern Greek, may indisputably be 


1 The meagerness of the Roman historians on these subjects struck 
Strabo: m. p. 166. It did not arise from any erroneous notion of what his- 
tory ought to contain, but from their haughty indifference about all matters 
of the kind. 

2 The Arabians, who have done so much for geography, the fruits of 
whose labours are so invaluable, and whose great treatises on it are so 
far from being dry, that they are abundantly strewn with interesting pieces 
of chorographical and ethnographical information, very seldom insert this in- 
formation in their historical works: the modern Persians on the other hand 
do so, more especially the Indians who have written in the Persian language. 
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regarded as the offspring of the ancient periplusses. Some of 
the most important sources from which we draw our know- 
ledge of ancient geography, are works of this kind, such as 
the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, and the oldest geogra- 
phical work now extant, the coast-description of Scylax, ‘a 
native of Caryanda, a seaport of Caria. Its author, we see, 
was not a Greek; and his little work would be remarkable, 
were it merely as being the oldest that remains written by 
a foreiner in the universal language: whether its style bears 
any traces of its forein origin, and how strong they may 
be, I will not venture to pronounce, more particularly as the 
corrupt state of the text is almost unexampled. The cor- 
ruptions, by which the numerical statements more especially 
have been destroyed in a multitude of cases, are naturally 
the most incurable in the accounts of those very countries 
on which the information we should derive from a correct 
text would be the most desirable: and as yet at least I have 
never been able to succeed in overcoming the difficulties that 
spring from them, and making out a chart of the Mediterranean, 
such as Scylax must unquestionably have had before his 
eyes; a chart of the same kind with that which Aristagoras 
shewed to the king of Sparta (Herod. v. 49). But though 
it has thus become extremely difficult, and in several parts quite 
impossible, to turn this work to account in a manner at all pro- 
portionate to its original value, the extent of which, it seems 
to me, few have duly appreciated ; for after the fruitless endea- 
vours of Lucas Holstenius one can hardly venture to hope for 
the discovery of better manuscripts, than the single one from 
which our text is printed: still it is a document of such im- 
portance even in its present state, that an attempt to settle 
its age cannot with any justice be censured as a fond waste of 
time in mere literary trifling: for, till this question has received 
a satisfactory answer, it is impossible to make use of any his- 
torical document on those very points on which what it contains 
is peculiar to it. Hence the age of Scylax, after attention had 
been called to the great importance of his little work by 
Salmasius, Bochart, and Palmerius, furnisht matter of discus- 
sion in the seventeenth century, the age when the study of 
ancient geography was in its prime, to several philologers: 
but they treated the question so superficially, that every new 
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opinion which was advanced was only a new form of errour: 
indeed the perverseness was so palpable that no one of all those 
opinions has been able to keep its ground with anything like 
authority. 

The primary cause of this confusion lay in an uncritical 
propensity for deciding a question by apparent external testi- 
mony, without regard, and even in defiance of internal evi- 
dence. Herodotus (1v. 44) speaks of a voyage of discovery 
down the Indus, which was continued along the shores of the 
Erythrean sea, till it reacht the point where the Arabian gulf 
is terminated by the coast of Egypt, that is, Suez. The 
voyage, he says, was undertaken by order of king Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, with ships which he ordered to be fitted out ; 
amd among the persons engaged in it was Scylax, a native of 
Caryanda. This Scylax, a native of Caryanda, and a voyager, 
it was inferred, must needs be the author of our Periplus, 
which was drawn up for the use of future mariners out of in- 
formation derived from former ones: for it was held to be too 
violent an improbability that two natives of the same small 
town, pursuing the same vocation, should be found in two 
different ages, bearing the very same name, and that too an 
uncommon one. That the author’s name prefixt to the Periplus 
has not been assigned to it erroneously, is proved by Strabo, 
who quotes it: and a further argument for its great antiquity, 
and consequently for its being by the person mentioned in 
Herodotus, was deducible from Strabo’s calling its author o wa- 
Aas curyypadevs*. Finally it is stated in an anonymous 
account of Scylax, which without doubt was found in the 
manuscript whence the first edition was taken, that lius 
Dionysius had said that this work had been dedicated to king 
Darius*. This opinion, when the Periplus was originally 
publisht by Heschel along with several geographical frag- 
ments in the year 1600, seems at first to have been generally 

* TeiAak o Kapvavéeds' xn. p. 566. xin. p. 588. Kaptavta—étvrevOer 3 Fy 
xal ExbrAaE, 6 wadaids owyypadeis. xIv. p. 658. ° 

3 This scholium cannot be of an age anterior to the restoration of the 
grammatical school at Constantinople. The use of ¢povricua for a book or 
treatise belongs to the later Byzantines. Some writings of Zlius Dionysius 
were in existence even so late as the twelfth century: Eustathius quotes them 
in such a manner that one cannot feel a doubt of his having had them before 
his eyes. 
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adopted : indeed it was quite in accord with the spirit prevalent 
in that age, which knew not how to deal critically with _his- 
torical questions. Nobody reflected that a work written in 
those early times, when prose was only in its infancy, at least. 
sixty years before Herodotus composed his history, must needs. 
have been in the Ionic dialect: nobody attended to all the. 
other marks of a much later age contained in the Periplus. 
Besides though, it is true, the name of Scylax is a singular, 
and might have happened to be a rare one, yet it seems 
that on this very coast it was quite common. Herodotus, 
v. 38, telis us of the fate that befell Scylax, a Myndian, 
and the captain of a ship, in the 68th Olympiad; so that this 
Scylax must have been a contemporary of the discoverer: 
and in Cicero (de Divinat. 11. 42) we read of Scylax of Hali- 
carnassus, who was an astronomer, and a friend of Panetius, 
and therefore must have lived about the 160th Olympiad: 
Why then should the existence of a fourth Scylax be at all 
surprising or improbable? Strabo's expression, an old writer, 
proves nothing. All the writers anterior to Alexander were. 
regarded as ancient in the time of Tiberius, and with good. 
reason: for three centuries and a half had then elapst since 
the date of even the most recent of them. Dionysius, who. 
wrote thirty years*before Strabo, calls Antiochus, who did 
not write above sixty or seventy years before the date 
assigned to Scylax by the following investigation, a very an- 
cient writer: see Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 16. note 22. p. 180. 
note 526. We are under a delusion on this subject, from the 
habit of looking on the period between the age of the orators 
and of Aristotle, and that of Augustus, as a literary blank, 
owing to which the old authors are apparently brought very 
close to those of the latter age: whereas an enormous deal was 
written during those centuries; nor was this less read than 
the books of an earlier date. 

Isaac Vossius, who publisht the second edition of the 
Periplus in the year 1638, perceived the absurdity of the date 
previously assigned to it, and saw that it contained evident 
marks of an age posterior to the Persian wars*, and prior to 
the Macedonian empire; which latter point had also been 


®* The mention of the long walls of Athens ; and that of Amphipolis: see 
Thucydides 1. 110. rv. 102. 
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noticed in the anonymous ancient account of Scylax.° Nor 
did the mention of Callistratus escape him: but through a» 
inconceivable and unpardonable piece of negligence*, though he 
was now so near the truth that with a very little looking about 
him he must have found it, he made a mistake about the orator 
of that name, called to mind that the Athenians once upon a 
time sent an unfortunate expedition to Datus—not however 
under the command of a Callistratus, but under Leagrus and 
Sophanes (Herod. 1x. 75)—and thus imagined he had here dis- 
covered an additional reason for subscribing to the authority 
of Alius Dionysius. Not perceiving that the latter must assur- 
edly have been thinking of the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, 
and finding it stated that the work had been dedicated to 
Darius, he assumed that, as it was evidently written by a later 
Scylax, the Darius to whom it was dedicated must have been 
Darius Nothus, who, we know, died in Ol. 98. 4, some forty 
cyears before the banishment of Callistratus. 

The elder Vossius went much more grossly astray. It 
seems in fact as if it had been the hatred of Salmasius 
that misled him,—and his son Isaac too subsequently in 
his notes on Mela, where Scylax is termed the Pseudo- 
Scylax— into endeavouring to destroy the character of a work 
which Salmasius prized highly and often extolled. But he is 
a remarkable instance of the way in which such as have 
been used to walk only in the leadingstrings of authority 
and positive outward testimony, totter and fall if they ever 
deviate from their nature and habits, and attempt to form 
a critical judgement upon internal evidence: for Vossius 
(De Histor. Graec. 1. 19) pronounced the Periplus to be 
spurious and very recent, perhaps of the age of Constantine 


* Isaac Vossius, it may be urged in his excuse, at the time when he 
publisht his Scylax was scarcely twenty-one. He does blunder however very 
strangely about Callistratus: having noticed that Scylax mentions Callistratus, 
rhetorem Atheniensem, he adds soon after: Dario Notho regnante Callistratus 
exul in Thracia Datum condidit. Can we suppose that his blunder was 
occasioned by s similar one in the Lives of the Ten Orators ascribed to 
Plutarch, vir. p. 844 b? where Callistratus the orator, the son of Callicrates, 
is confounded with Callistratas, the son of Empedus, the hipparch, who was 
killed in the Sicilian expedition, and accordingly was a contemporary of 
Darius Nothus. 
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Porphyrogenitus, being possibly made up of extracts from the 
ancient Scylax: an opinion which his son also afterward 
adopted: see his notes on Mela 1. 16*. 

Jacob Gronovius, when he publisht a new edition of the 
Periplus in 1697, took upon himself, with his usual arrogance 
and shallowness to decide our question. Notwithstanding 
the contempt he bestows on Vossius, and not only on his 
later opinion, which hardly deserved a serious refutation, 
but also on his earlier one, he himself hovers to and fro in 
just the same state of indecision; and, though his conclusion 
is not quite so contradictory to his premises, yet it is drawn 
from a totally untenable argument, namely, that this Periplus 
must have been written before Thebes was aggrandized by 
the exploits of Epaminondas, because it is here termed a 
recxost. As if Thebes at the time he supposes was or could 


* Even in the preface to his edition Isaac Vossius says: hunc autem 
Periplum Scylacis esse éx:tourjy et compendium majoris operis nullus dubito. 
He can never have asked himself the question, what conceivable motive could 
have led any human being to make such an abridgement as this of the Periplus 
would be. For practical purposes such a work might be serviceable, especially 
if there was no better one: this however would be only so long as it corresponded 
to the actual state of things. But, though a roadbook a thousand years old 
would be a very curious and valuable document, its value would be exactly 
in proportion to its fulness: and nobody would ever dream of abridging it; 
for the parts which an abridger would leave out, would just be the most in, 
teresting and important of the whole. 


+ Gail says that with regard to Gronovius errat Niebuhr: but he does 
not tell us what the errour is; and when any one charges Niebuhr with an 
errour, the odds are greatly that the errour is in the person who brings the 
charge. Dr Arnold in the preface to his Thucydides, in enumerating the 
characteristics of Niebuhr’s mind, mentions “sa precision that never allows him 
to misapprehend the meaning of a single word in asingle sentence;” and having 
had occasion to refer to many hundred passages that be has cited, I may be 
allowed to attest the truth of Dr Arnold’s statement: in ninety nine passages 
out of a hundred at the very least it was imnpossible to question the correctness 
of Niebuhr’s interpretation. Those who have been at all in the habit of 
verifying the references they meet with, will feel that the rarity of such 
a merit is hardly inferior to its worth: and that worth is twofold ; for it not 
only indicates a singular precision and clearness of understanding ; it is also 
a sign of a hearty and patient love of truth, which does not hastily grasp at 
such phantoms as seem to favour a preconceived notion, but questions them, 
and puts them to the test, and forces them to disclose their real meaning. 
That Gail is not gifted with this quality in exactly the same degree, will appear 
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have been called anything but a town, by any writer whatso- 
ever! and as if the passage he refers to (p. 23. ed. Huds.) 
were not palpably one of the infinite number of corrupt ones 
in which several words have dropt out of the text*! 
Hudson’s edition of Scylax, in the first volume of his 
collection of the minor Greek geographers, has a dissertation 
by Dodwell prefixt to it, the object of which is to shew that 
Scylax was a contemporary of Polybius. For by an unlucky 
chance there is an article on Scylax in Suidas, in which, beside 
the Periplus and other books, a work against the history of 
Polybius is ascribed to him. This was an opportunity which 
Dodwell could not possibly let slip, for setting his whole host 
of captious sophisms and chronological refinements in motion. 
The character of his dissertation is just such as might be ex- 
pected from the absurdity of the undertaking. The fect thas 
the Periplus, while it speaks of all the towns that perisht in 
the age of Philip and Alexander as still in existence, does 


in the sequel. In the present instance what Niebuhr says of Gronovius is 
fully borne out by the fact. Gronovius does not attempt to determine the age 
of Scylax with any degree of accuracy: but the point in his discussion which 
comes the nearest to a definite argument, is, where he says that, because 
Thebae adhuc reiyor tantum, he therefore suspects that the Periplus was 
written ante Epaminondam florentem et Thebas erigentem. 

| © The difficulty about retxos seems to have been successfully got over by 
Gail in his recent edition of the Periplus, where, merely changing the punc- 
tuation, he reads: Evpiwos reixos, 'AvOntesy reixor’ OnBat, Oerwial, 'Opyduevos 
dy pecoyelg. elod 88 nal dd\dai wédas. For though Scylax in almoet all cases 
adds the appellative wéA:< to the proper name of any town he mentions, 
yet just before we find: éwera o Dleipasets, xal ta oxédn, xal 'A@gvae: 
and a little further back: é¢» pecoyelg d¢ Kiewva:, xal Muxiyas, «al Tipess. 
Besides in the passage about Thebes the word wcAeu in the last clause extends 
its influence over the preceding one. Moreover the general practice of Scylax 
is to subjoin reixor and wéder to the proper name, not to prefix them; which 
except under certain conditions would be contrary to the idiom of the language. 
What gave rise to the erroneous punctuation is manifestly that the editor 
supposed Edprros must be the strait. Yet the context leads to an opposite 
conclusion: «al ¢orly éy airs wpcrov lepéy ArfXsoy, Addce lepdv, ESpewos 
veixos, x.7.X. A castelium in Euripo, castellum Euripi, is spoken of by 
Livy, xxxv. 51; but this is on the Eubean coast. Scylax however may 
easily have given the same name to a fort on the opposite shore; and Gail 
shews from Strabo, 1x. p. 403, that in his time at all events there was one 
there. In the ’Avaypagy ris ‘EAAdédoe ascribed to Dicearchus too, v. 91, 
Evpiwos seems rather to be a place on the coast, than the strait itself. 
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not mention a single one of the towns founded by those 
kings or their successors, and represents a very different state 
of the world, a state that had past away two hundred years 
before the time of Polybius, gives him no sort of trouble: for 
the whole book, he says, and all its details are compiled from 
eatlier writers: the description of the western coast of Africa, 
which does not agree with that given by Polybius, is borrowed, 
he maintains, from Polybius, and that too by his adversary. 
Nay even the mention of Carthage and Corinth does not shake 
him, or convince him that this is impossible, though, as he 
himself cannot conceal, it proves that the book must have 
been written before the year 608; since assuredly the veriest 
compiler would never speak of cities as still existing, which had 
just been destroyed before the eyes of the whole world: whereas 
Polybius decidedly did not publish or write the concluding 
part of his history, which contained his geographical observa- 
tions, till after the year when those towns were destroyed, and 
most probably not till 620. This dissertation is one of 
Dodwell’s worst works on these subjects: I cannot however 
refrain from declaring generally that the authority of this 
dogmatizing chronological special-pleader is rated far too high 
throughout, and has propagated a number of errours. Few 
persons ever feel an inclination to go critically through his 
dissertations, composed as they are in the most wearisome 
of all styles: hence one is the sooner deluded by what seems 
the scrupulously conscientious accuracy of his conclusions, into 
taking them submissively on his word. But if one gets over 
the irksomeness of the task, and analyses his wiredrawn argu- 
ments, one meets at every step with inferences not borne out 
by their premises, and with facts placed in the most unnatural 
combination in order to extort conclusions from them, and at 
the same time with an utter want of sound judgement; so that 
one learns to regard his opinions with mistrust rather than 
with favour, and to look to his prolix works for nothing more 
than materials. 

The untenableness of both the two extremes of opinion 
with regard to the age of Scylax, Dodwell’s, and that which 
may be called the common one, Mannert saw with perfect clear- 
ness. He entered upon the right way of bringing the problem 
to a solution: he sought in the book itself for marks of its 
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age*. But he does not seem to have treated this question, which 
merely came in by the by in a work embracing a multitude of 
subjects, with all the care which was requisite in order to get at 
a positive result. An inquiry of this kind is only to be 
settled by a concurrence among all the unequivocal pieces of 
internal evidence: in a text so full of corruptions and dislo- 
cations no single passage can be considered as conclusive. 

Had not Mannert overlookt the very passages which throw 
the most light on the point, he would not ‘have been content 
with arriving at a result which in fact coincides with the opinion 
advanced by Gronovius. ‘That he was influenced in this dis- 
cussion by a preconceived notion that Scylax was, relatively at 
least, a very early writer, is too clear to be mistaken. Un- 
doubtedly too there is something specious in the argument 
from which he infers that the author of the Periplus wrote 
about the time of the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war ; 
namely, his not mentioning the town of Rhodes, which was 
founded in Ol. 93. 1, (see Diodorus x111. 75), but giving the 
names of the three old towns. If the passage referred to were 
free from corruption, relating, as it does, to a maritime town 
of such importance, and one so near to the author's birthplace, 
it would be perplexingly at variance with all the unequivocal 
tokens of a much later age. But it is so palpably corrupt’, 


© Geographie der Griechen und Reemer, Vol. 1. pp. 65—73. 

4"Podos xata rovro’ vcore tpimodis, dpxala woXrss. wal dv abry were 
aide’ ‘Id\vcot, Aivéos, Kduecpos. The words dpyxala weds are evidently not 
right. [Gail, who says that Niebuhr thinks these two words are omnino 
delenda, evidently misunderstands Niebuhr’s meaning, which is, that some 
mention of the town of Rhodes, something equivalent to xal “Podor wdXce, 
lies hid under them. Kai ‘Podia wéd:s would come nearer the text, especially 
if written in capital letters; and Lucas Holstenius (in Bredow’s Epistolae 
Parisienses, p. 13) says that from a long and diligent study of Scylax he has 
made out that all the errours in his text arise ex literarum majuscularum con- 
Susione. At all events it would be worth while to refer to the manuscripts for 
the sake of seeing whether they may not throw light on the true reading. 
Gail follows Vossius in rendering «dA: a state; but they neither of them 
observe that the main difficulty lies in dpyeia. ‘Apxaia weds for an ancient 
city might stand: but Rhodes was then a modern city: and dpyaia wd: for 
an ancient state would not be warranted by any similar expression in Scylax, 
or probably in any other Greek writer: why too should Scylax sclect Rhodes 
from all other states to talk of its antiquity? ] 
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that our finding no mention of the town of Rhodes is evidently 
owing to nothing but an errour of the text, although I cannot 
suggest any easy way of correcting it: there are a vast number 
of other passages however in this work which are in just as bad 
a state. As to the giving the names of the other three towns, 
it proves nothing. So far were they from being destroyed 
with a view of strengthening Rhodes, that even at the present. 
day there are still villages on the same spots, and the old names 
are still retained. an 

The marks by which the age of a work may be determined, 
are partly positive, partly negative: negative, whenever the 
writer omits to mention anything, which he must have 
known and spoken of, if he had lived at a time when it was 
subsisting, or after it had come into existence; positive, when 
any particular event is stated or alluded to. ‘The latter are 
naturally on the whole the most conclusive. If any one 
asserts that the passages in which such marks are found have 
been foisted into the text by an interpolator, the burthen of 
proving his assertion lies with him. Since the revival of a 
learned school of criticism we have in our general principles 
come back from that rash levity which, during the period of 
superficial knowledge, was always smelling out interpolations 
everywhere: though in a work of this kind one might be 
readier to admit the possibility of them, since one may certainly 
conceive how they came to be inserted. Where however the 
passage on which the argument is founded is so closely con- 
nected with what precedes and follows, that this connexion can 
only be accounted for by the very bold assumption, that the 
whole context was rewritten for a considerable extent, in order 
to make the interpolation fit in, there the attempt to dispute 
its genuineness, being grounded on a mere prejudice, does not 
deserve to be listened to. If the Periplus has been interpo- 
lated, why was the west of Europe left so bare, when a later 
writer could so easily have filled up the sketch of it? 

From negative evidence it is manifest that the assertion in 
the ancient scholium, that Scylax lived before the age of Alex- 
ander, and that he did not even come down to the verge of that 
age, is perfectly well founded. For not to speak of the cele- 
brated cities built by Alexander's successors, Antioch, Seleucia 
(in Syria), Lysimachia, Demetrias, Cassandria, of which he 
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makes no mention, he talks of Tyre as an island; and not 
only does he not say a word about Alexandria, but he describes 
the Pharus as a desert island, with good harbours, where ships 
may be supplied with water from the lake Marea. In no 
passage do we find any trace of the great extent of the Mace- 
donian empire; but the boundaries of Macedonia are on 
the Strymon*. It would be idle to dwell longer on this 
point, when there is nobody to argue against but Dodwell. 
So again it would be merely a needless accumulating of evi- 
dence, if one were to bring forward all the passages which 
carry the Periplus down from its supposed date in the age of 
the first Darius to about the hundredth Olympiad; such 
as the mention of Heraclea near the Siris (p. 5), and of the 
Greek colony of Issa (p. 8), which was founded by the elder 
Dionysius. It is solely for the sake of refuting those who are 
inclined to talk about interpolations, that such passages are 
worth enumerating ; because they must all of them be weeded 
out along with the rest. Else in this place it is enough to note 
those passages which bring down the date of the Periplus below 
the hundredth Olympiad, into the age of Philip. 

The Triphylians were among the subjects of the Eleans, 
having been so ever since the time when Lepreon, their chief 
city, being at war with the neighbouring Arcadians, applied 
to the Eleans for protection, and became tributary to them 
(Thucydides v. 31). In the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 149, 
Lepreon is called the Elean: hence at the time when this 
play was acted, Ol]. 91. 2, that town must already have re- 
turned under the soverainty of Elis, from which in Ol. 89. 2, 
with the assistance of Sparta, it had withdrawn’. This the 


© Strabo, as Ukert remarks, tells us that Philip and Alexander made the 
Nestus the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace: va. p. 331. 

5 Herodotus, rv. 148, says that in his time most of the towns of the 
Triphylians were laid waste by the Eleans: this probably took place at the 
reconquest of the country after its revolt. It is certain that Herodotus did 
not complete his history, at least the edition which we read of it, till during 
the Peloponnesian war: indeed there is a reference to that war in the passage 
where he declares, in opposition to the common opinion which was hostile to 
the Athenians, that they were the saviours of Greece (vm. 139). Probably 
however the story of his reading his history at the festival of the 84th 
Olympiad is nothing but a groundless tradition. [The joke too in the passage 
of Aristophanes shews that Lepreon was then in a very desolate state. | 
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Spartans at the moment were forced to let pass: but after the 
Peloponnesian war, their supremacy being now undisputed, 
they did not long delay taking vengeance on the Eleans 
for their insults, by ravaging their country; and now the 
Lepreates revolted along with other tribes; and Elis at the 
peace was compelled to give up Triphylia, which then, in 
Ol. 95. 1, became dependent on the rule, or, as it was termed, 
the protection of Sparta: see Xenophon Hellen. 111. 2. 30, 
where Aezpivav, a name never heard of, must be altered into 
Aéwpeov®. When the power of Sparta however was upset 
by the battle of Leuctra, and the Arcadians coalesced into a 
nation, the Triphylians united themselves with them, and in- 
sisted on becoming Arcadians (Xenophon Hellen. vir. 1. 26. 
Ol. 103. 4). Now Scylax (p. 16) expressly reckons Lepreon as 
a part of Arcadia. As the Triphylians did not belong to the 
Arcadian race,—indeed Thucydides in the passage cited above 
makes an unequivocal distinction between the Triphylians and 
the Arcadians,—this statement cannot refer to the period. 
of their transient independence, nor to any other period anterior 
to their voluntary and merely political union with Arcadia. 
Again, not only were the Messenian people driven out of 
the Peloponnesus, but the very name of their country was 
abolisht, until Epaminondas gathered together such as were 
living scattered about in forein parts, and such as were in a 
state of bondage, and uniting them with volunteer settlers 
formed a new Messenian nation, for which he built a city 
in Ol. 102. 4. When the Athenians in the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Ol. 88. 4, erected a fort on the ruins of the 
Messenian town of Pylus, the whole country was reckoned a 
part of Laconica (Thucyd. 1v. 41). ‘The town of Lepreon, of 
which we have just been speaking, is said by Thucydides, v. 34, 
to lie on the borders of Laconica and Elea. Indeed how, 


* Ukert (Geographie der Griechen und Roemer t. 2 p. 193) suggests 
that Aewpivcy ought rather to be changed into Aerpivovs: which conjecture 
seems likely to be right, inasmuch as Aerpivos, xal 'Augidodro:, xal Mapyaneis, 
are combined in exactly the same way in §. 25. Schneider had proposed 
Aerpivav, though acknowledging at the same time that the inhabitants of 
Letrina would not have been called Aerpivo: but Aetpiuaios. From Pausanias 
however (vi. 22. 8—10) it appears that Acrpivo: was the name of the town ; 
and he uses Aerpivaio: for its inhabitants. 

Vou. I. No. 2. K x 
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according to the usage of the ancients*, could the name of 
Messenia have been preserved, when the people had either been 
extirpated, or mixt up with the other Helots, and when the 
few towns that were spared, such as Asine and Methone, were 
accounted among the Laconian ones? see Thucyd. 11. 25; 
Xenoph. Hellen. vir. 1. 25. 

From the latter of these passages it is clear, that, notwith- 
standing the founding of the new city of Messene in Ol. 102. 4, 
Asine was a Laconian town four years after; and thus it is 
termed by Scylax, p. 16, along with Methone. Most probably 
these, as well as the other towns on the coast, continued till 
much later under the power of the Spartans: for although the 
battle of Mantinea was to them a defeat, inasmuch as it was 
not a victory, yet the result of it prevented all ulterior vigorous 
measures on the part of the allies; their league broke up; and 
the Spartans a few years later (Ol. 106. 4) threatened Megalo- 
polis: as we see in the speech of Demosthenes for the Megalo- 
politans. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Messenians, 
on being reestablisht as a people in the Peloponnesus, took 
immediate possession of the whole of the territory described by 
Strabo and Pausanias. Among the persons who have fallen into 
this mistake is Barthelemy; who gives a still more striking 
display of his estrangement from everything like a living ac- 
quaintance with the state of Greece at that period, when he 
makes his traveler embark in the last seaport of Messenia, and 
land peaceably in a town on the Laconian coast, no doubt 
under cover of a neutral flag. By the protection of the Mace- 
donians, and still more by the unfortunate defeat of Agis 
before Megalopolis in Ol. 112. 3, the Messenians, whose ex- 
istence had often been in great peril, were not only preserved, 
but became now relatively strong enough to deprive the Spar- 
tans, utterly fallen as they were, of a considerable territory, 
in possession of which, it is true, we find them at the breaking 
out of the Greek social war (Ol. 139). But previously to the 
battle before Megalopolis, that is, for the first forty years of 
their political existence, their state assuredly did not extend 
beyond, but exactly so far as the limits assigned to it by 
Scylax ; who, in p. 16, speaks of the Messenians as a people, 


* See History of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 13. 
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and accordingly must have written after Ol. 102. 4, the year 
when Messene was built, and at the same time during the 
period when their territory was still exceedingly small. 

A third passage, giving us a limit prior to which the age of 
Scylax cannot be placed, occurs in p. 27; where, in speaking of 
the coast of Thrace, he says “that opposite to Thasus, to the 
west of the Nestus, lies Datum, a Greek town, founded by 
Callistratus of Athens.” It can hardly require a long discus- 
sion to prove that this Callistratus cannot have been any other 
person than the Aphidnean, whose eloquence first lit up the 
talent of Demosthenes: see Plutarch Demosth. c. 5. For not 
only is this Callistratus the only celebrated Athenian of that. 
name, with the exception of the hipparch who perisht in the 
unfortunate expedition to Sicily (Pausanias vii. 16. 5): not 
only was he so celebrated among his contemporaries, that, 
even if there had been several persons of the same name, no 
reader could possibly have felt any uncertainty about him: but 
we also learn from the speech of Demosthenes against Polycles, 
p- 1221, that Callistratus in the archonship of Molon, Ol. 104. 3, 
being in banishment under sentence of death, was living in 
Macedonia, and at that very time wanted to sail over to Thasus. 
Consequently it must have been after that year that he founded 
Datum, and that Scylax wrote; who, as would be natural in 
speaking of a very recent settlement, thinks it worth while 
to mention the name of its founder*. The year in which > 


° That this Callistratus is the person alluded to by Scylax, may be re- 
garded as set beyond a doubt by a passage of Isocrates wep! Elpryns, p. 220 
ed. Bekk. where, speaking (in Ol. 106. 1) of Thrace, he says: Sov ’A@nvddepos 
«al KeadXlorparos, o piv learns ov, 6 82 huyds, olxloat wérers olol Te 
yeyévaci. This proves too that he built the town during his exile. Mannert 
(Geographie vil. p. 218) supposes that there must be some confusion in the 
text of Scylax,—which runs: Neawodts xata ravryv, Aarov, words EdAnuis, Hv 
wacey KadXorparos ’Abyvaios—and that Adrov is a gloss which has got into 
the text. This is not unlikely: or else Adrov may have slipt out of its 
place, and ought to stand after ’AQnvaios. For of the two it is certainly much 
more probable that Callistratus should have founded Neapolis, a town never 
named in any earlier writer, than Datum, which seems to be mentioned by 
Herodotus (1x. 75). Or the expedition there spoken of may not improbably 
have been sent out with a view of founding a colony at Datum, and of 
executing the plan conceived by Histieus when he askt Darius to give him 
Myrcinus (see Herodotus v. 11, 23): unless indeed this expedition be the 
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Callistratus was condemned is certainly not positively known ; 
nay the whole of his history is extremely obscure: indeed that 
of most of the Greek orators still requires to be disentangled 
much more than it has been by Ruhnken. Oropus was taken 
by Themiso in Ol]. 103. 3, and was deposited in the hands of the 
Thebans: in consequence of whose dishonest conduct a capital 
impeachment was brought against Chabrias and Callistratus ; 
but they were both of them acquitted, and Callistratus with 
the greatest glory (Plutarch Demosth. c. 5). This is the wepi 
'‘Qpwrov dixn of Callistratus, of which we find such frequent 
mention. This trial can hardly be put earlier than OL. 104. 1: 
but although Callistratus on that occasion was acquitted, yet 


same which is spoken of by Thucydides, 1. 100, when the Athenians were 
defeated at Drabescus; for Drabescus was not much above ten miles from 
Datum. At all events it would seem that Datum, which was taken by 
Philip in OL 105.8, and had its name then changed into Philippi (eee 
Diodorus xvi. 8; Appian de Bell. Civ. 1v. 105; Ephorus and Philochorus 
cited by Harpocration under Adros) must already have been a flourishing 
town at the time when Callistratus went into exile. Had it not been founded 
till after OL. 104. 3, it could never have become so renowned for its prosperity 
before it lost its name, that Adroe dyafsy could have become a proverbial 
expression for a multitude of good things: see Strabo vu. Exc. p. 3381; 
Eustathius on Dionysius Perieg. v. 517. Gail says: Voesto callide objecit 
Sainte-Croiz non a Callistrato, Demosthenis magistro, hance urbem canditam 
Suisse, sed ab antiquiore quodam ejusdem nominis viro, qui ex Thaso insula colo- 
niam huc incerto tempore adduxerat. Cui argumento neque adsentitur Niebuhr, 
neque id refellit. It is hard however to say in what manner one can refute so 
cunning an objection, as that a place was founded nobody knows when, and 
by nobody knows whom, s0 well as by proving that it was founded by a well- 
known person, and at a determinate time: and that Niebuhr has done this, will 
hardly be disputed by any competent judge, after the confirmation his hypo- 
thesis receives, from the above-quoted passage of Isocrates. The mention of 
Datum, if it be not a gloss, under its old name, and not under that of 
Philippi, which it received in Ol. 105. 3, adds no little strength to the various 
other arguments which fix the Periplus in the 105th Olympiad. If one 
wanted any additional authority in favour of Callistratus the orator, it might 
be found in the proverbs of Zenobius, 1v. 34; where the expression Gdcor 
d'ya0wv is said to apply to those who make grand promises: for that Callistratus, 
the orator, having been banisht from Athens, persuaded the Thasians (the 
sense of the passage requires trois Oacluvs instead of rods 'AOnvalovc) to settle 
on the opposite coast (1jv dyriwépay yiv olxieas, not olxjeas), talking of its 
gold-mines, and of the abundance of land which was all excellent, and in 
short calling the place a Thasus of good things. 
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hhis condemnation must have taken place in the very next year ; 
ffor in Ol. 104. 3 he was already at Methone. How Ruhnken, 
in opposition to the judicious doubt urged by Fabricius, could 
maintain that the orator Callistratus was the archon eponymus 
of Ol. 106. 2, it is difficult to comprehend : since we know that, 
when overpowered by his longing for his native country he 
ventured to return out of banishment, he was inexorably put 
to death: see Lycurgus against Leocrates p. 260. ed. Bek. 
Moreover from the time when the archonship began to be be- 
stowed, not by election, but by lot, one must no longer look, 
as one does even down to the age of Aristides and Themistocles, 
for men of illustrious name in the Attic Fasti. An accident 
indeed might decide the lot in their favour: but such an ac- 
cident must of course have been very rare. 

The limit below which the age of the Periplus must not 
be brought down, cannot be made out with quite the same 
precision. The criteria would be the reverse of those by which 
I have shewn that it cannot have been written before the end 
of the 104th Olympiad,—the description of states in the manner 
in which they subsisted previously to some determinate epoch 
when any remarkable change took place in their political 
geography, and the mention of towns as existing, of which we 
know the time when they were destroyed. Of such criteria, as 
has been remarkt already, there is an abundance that leave no 
room to doubt the work’s being prior to the age of Alexander. 
If one might assume that changes, which in history are ever 
memorable, must also have been known immediately to our 
writer, living as he probably did in the little seaport in which 
he was born, and that his information must have been so 
definite that he could not but take notice of them, his not 
mentioning the Bruttians, who make their appearance as a 
nation in Ol. 106. 1*, would settle the point in favour of the 
preceding Olympiad. We cannot however proceed quite so 
positively : yet at all events it is extremely improbable that their 
independence, and the great power they had acquired several 
years before the death of Philip, should have attracted so little 
attention, that a geographer, who is so careful in noting altera- 
tions in Greece however slight, could have altogether overlookt 


“ See Hist. of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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them. The description of the Macedonian coast also points, 
under the same restrictions, to the early part of Philip’s reign. 
I will not lay very much stress on the mention of Pydna as a 
town, whereas it was taken by Philip, the first of his conquests, 
in Ol. 105. 3, and according to our history was destroyed: for 
the same Pydna is spoken of as a town nearly two centuries 
after (Livy xLiv. 45); and perhaps the assertion that it was 
destroyed is not to be taken literally. It is far more conclusive 
to find that Olynthus, which was destroyed in Ol. 108. 1, and 
the fall of which, as Demosthenes says, stunned the whole of 
Greece,—that Methone, which was destroyed in Ol. 106. 4,— 
that Apollonia and all the Chalcidian towns, mentioned by 
earlier writers on the Thraco-Macedonian coast, where Philip 
razed two and thirty so that no trace of their having existed 
was left (Demosth. Philipp. 111. p. 117),—are all enumerated 
in their places. This may be deemed a sufficient proof that the 
Periplus, as it cannot have been written earlier than about the 
beginning of the 105th Olympiad, cannot have been written 
much later than the end of it, but may be confidently assigned 
to the first half of Philip’s reign. 

Beside the work of Scylax which is still remaining, and 
which is referred to by Strabo under his name, there was also 
another, which is cited by Aristotle, by Philostratus, and by 
Harpocration. Aristotle and Philostratus mention it in speak- 
ing of the Indians and India, Harpocration with reference to 
the Troglodytes". Now this work, it was thought, must be- 
yond all question be by the old mariner, who visited those very 
countries on a voyage of discovery. And yet there is the 
highest degree of internal improbability that, in an age when 
so extremely little had as yet been written, in the age previous 


12 Aristotle Polit. vu.14. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 1m. 14 Harpo- 
cration, Yxé vis olxovvres. It is singular enough that something very like 
the obecrvation concerning the Indians, which Aristotle quotes from Scylax, 
is related in our Periplus of the negroes: for the author follows the coast 
of Africa till he gets beyond Cerne, taking his accounts from Carthaginian 
journals. The identity between the two remarks however is not quite com- 
plete: and although the Africans, who were employed by the Carthaginians 
as leaders of their elephants, are sometimes called ‘Ivéof, and although the 
Indians of yore were accounted a branch of the Ethiopians, yet it seems to be 
far too bold to pronounce that this was the passage Aristotle had in view. 
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to the birth of Herodotus, a barbarian and a seaman should 
have composed a historico-geographical work in Greek, a peri- 
plus like that of Nearchus: besides how came Herodotus, if 
such a book was already extant in his time, to make no use of 
it, though Caryanda was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Halicarnassus? Undoubtedly this too was likewise a work of 
our Scylax: for in criticism also are we bound to follow the 
metaphysical rule, not to multiply apyai unnecessarily. In 
the Periplus of the inner sea indeed he could never be led to 
speak of those countries: but he may have written a similar 
work on the outer sea. Not however that this is one of the 
works mentioned by Suidas: his [lepirAous tay evros kai 
exros Tov Hpaxdeiwy orndwv is the one which now remains, 
and which goes on a considerable way along the coast of Libya. 
‘Vhat there was a union between the Erythrean sea and the 
Atlantic was matter of conjecture, but nothmg more. 

It is a very common practice with Suidas to club together 
the writings of different authors of the same name: and thus 
he has dealt in this instance with those of the Caryandian 
geographer, and of the Halicarnassian astronomer. Hence he 
describes the Caryandian as a mathematician, and makes him 
the author of the book against Polybiuses history. Con- 
sequently it is only with hesitation that on such testimony we 
can regard the geographer as the author of the other two 
works which Suidas further ascribes to Scylax, the map of 
the earth (-yis mepiodos), and the memoirs of Heraclides king 
of Mylasa. There are many strong probabilities however in 
favour of their being his rather than the Halicarnassian’s. 
A map of the earth must have been an almost indispensable 
accompaniment for the two geographical treatises ; whereas after 
the time of Eratosthenes, after whose works geography among 
the Greeks: continued long at a stand, it would have been super- 
fluous: but down to the Macedonian age, so long as geogra- 
phical knowledge was constantly widening and becoming more 
definite, it was natural that, ever since that Ionian map, which 
is the oldest we have any account of, one general map would be 
followed time after time by an improved one. As to Heraclides 
of Mylasa, he was most probably the Carian general who, in 
the universal insurrectionary war kindled by Aristagoras of 
Miletus, fell upon the Persians on the road to Pedasus, and 
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routed them with great slaughter, as is related by Herodotus, 
v. 121; although Herodotus merely calls him a Mylasian, not 
king of Mylasa. Here again there is a greater probability in 
favour of the Caryandian: for a Carian writer would indis- 
putably have stronger inducements than a Greek of Halicarnas- 
sus, to write the life of a Carian national hero: and in the 
age of Philip the Carians through the power of Mausolus 
and his family had acquired a national existence, which might 
carry their minds back to the deeds of their forefathers: 
a writer living two centuries later is manifestly much less 
likely to have chosen such a theme. 


After the foregoing essay was completed, I was informed 
by Wolf that there is a dissertation on the same subject by 
Sainte-Croix in the 42d volume of the memoirs of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, pp. 350— 380. 

This dissertation, for anything that it is worth, might be 
past by without notice, if one could but reckon upon it that a 
literary work which is a total failure must necessarily die of its 
own emptiness without producing any effect. From this how- 
ever the present treatise is preserved by the reputation of its 
author, be that reputation justly deserved or not: and it is 
a duty, though an unpleasant one, to deprive such works of 
their efficacy, and to disable them from doing any mischief, 
reluctant as one may be to swell out the mass of books for 
such a purpose. 

From these considerations I trust I shall not be thought to 
act harshly toward the memory of a person recently deceast, 
whose name many hold in esteem, if I point out such passages 
as that in p. 369, where the three Punic wars are jumbled to- 
gether, inasmuch as the author transfers. the third to the date 
of the first, Ol. 129, and then applies a remark to it, which 
Polybius (111. 20) made with reference to the second ;—or that 
in p. 370, where not only is the founding of Massilia confounded 
(as it has been by several modern writers) with the emigration 
of the Phoceans during the war against Cyrus, and placed in 
Ol. 60. 2, B.C. 536, but at the same time it is said to have 
taken place during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, that 1s, 
according to our common chronology, between B.C. 614 and 
576, whereby a complication of blunders is produced which 
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involve an utter impossibility ;—or the assertion in p. 373, that 
the town of Messene was destroyed by the Spartans,—that in 
p: 380, that Caryanda was a Dorian colony,—and that in 
p- 358, that the Barceans were sent away into Bactriana by the 
order of Cyrus in Ol. 68. 2: not to mention the barbarisms 
committed in the conjecture brought forward in p. 873, with 
a view of getting rid of the passage about Messenia, which is sa 
at variance with the opinion maintained: here one stumbles 
upon €Ovos Mecoyvinxwy, and IlvAcs Meconvy, which the 
writer regards as exactly equivalent to ‘the Messenian a 
and as conformable to the phraseology of Scylax. 

For Sainte-Croix is a believer in the very ancient Scylax 
who lived in the time of the first Darius; and yet he has 
never even read the only classical passage about him, that of 
Herodotus (1v. 44), with due attention, though it is true he 
refers to it: for he commits the worst fault a critic can be guilty 
of, next to that of interpreting a passage to mean the reverse 
of what the words express; he quotes an assertion from it, 
about which it does not contain a syllable, namely, that the 
expedition of Darius into India* was undertaken in the last 


year of his reign. 


* Niebuhr says Die Entdeckungsreise den Indus herab, that is, the voyage 
of Scylax down the Indus. But Sainte-Croix,—who is so intimately ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the life of Scylax, that he assures us that 
Scylax publisht his Periplus in Ol. 72. 1, and dedicated it to Darius, whereby 
Darius became acquainted with his merits as a navigator, and was thus led to 
employ him in the voyage down the Indus—says: “ Hérodote rapporte a le 
derniére année du régne de Darius son voyage dans les Indes: celui de Scylax 
lui en avoit suggéré les moyens, et fait naitre |’ envie de Y’ executer” (p. 358). 
Here sen voyage is clearly that of Darius, though it is certainly an odd way 
of rendering what Herodotus says: pera d& tovrous wepewAdoapras, "Ivdode 
xareorpiyaro Aapeiot. I should have introduced this correction tacitly, but 
that, as this is one of the very few exceptions I have ever met with to the re- 
mark made in a former page about Niebuhr’s invariable precision, it might have 
been deemed uncandid to disguise it. So far as Niebuhr’s argument goes, the 
inaccuracy is quite immaterial: for there is not a word in the passage referred 
to by Seinte-Croix, about the year in which Darius conquered India; and the 
assertion that he engaged in this expedition in the last year of his reign is so 
far from being borne out by Herodotus, that it is strongly at variance with the 
account given by Herodotus himself, vn. 1—4, of the manner in which 
Darius spent the interval between the battle of Marathon and his death. 
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ee ee 
grounds for it, and tries to refute the i peaiemienas ag 
forward by others against it. His arguments are 

1. (p. 852.) Because the Periplus says, p. 11, that the tribes 
dwelling in Epirus have no towns. Where however is any 
mention of any Epirotic town to be found anterior to the time 
of Alexander’s successors *? 

2. (p. 353, 354.) Because Triphylia is spoken of as a part 
of Arcadia—one of the very arguments which prove the Periplus 
to have been written later (see above p. 257). It has already 
been remarkt that, although Triphylia in very early times did 
not belong to the state of Elis, it did not join Arcadia till 
after the battle of Leuctra, and had previously been separate 
from it. Nor has Sainte-Croix even attempted to give any 
sort of proof that Triphylia in the age preceding the Persian 
war was not dependent on Elis, although without such a proof 
the whole argument avails him nothing. 


* Gail, repeating the argument brought forward by Sainte-Croix, says 
that we find Posidium, Herodoto (m1. 91) urbem jam memoratam, on this coast, 
along with Anchismus, Buthrotus, and other towns enumerated by Strabo ; 
and that Thucydides (n. 68, 80), though he calls the Chaonians and Thes- 
protians semibarbarians, jam non amplius xard xsépas incolentes refert. Now 
the towns mentioned by Strabo of course prove nothing: but it would be 
strangé indeed if Niebuhr had ventured to make so positive an assertion as 
that in the text, when it could be overthrown in a moment out of Herodotus 
and Thucydides. What however is the fact? The Posidium spoken of by 
Herodotus is 2 town on the borders of Syria: and Thucydides, while he calls 
the Chaonians fdpBapo:, does not say a syllable in the passages referred to 
about their living xara xeézce or not. 

+ Here again Gail tries to bolster up Sainte-Croix’s argument about 
Triphylia, by referring to a passage of Ephorus quoted by Strabo, vm. pp. 357, 
$58: in which, as Gail himself expresses it, Ephorus says that, unius momenti 
vregnum Elidis usurpavit Argivus vir Phidon, quem Elei, auxilto Spartanorum 
Sreti, pepulerunt: inde orta potentia Eleorum in Elide et in Triphylia uaque 
ad Messeniae terminos. The words in Strabo are that the Spartans, assisting 
the Eleans against Phidon, evyxaracxevdoat trois 'HXeloe rv re Wicari xal 
viv Tpipviidy. Surely no advocate ever had the luck to cite an authority 
upsetting his own argument more completely than this, which carries back 
the soverainty of the Eleans over Triphylia to the reign of Phidon: for 
Phidon presided at the Olympic games in the 8th Olympiad, B.C. 747: 
eve Muller Aeginet. pp. 68—65. But no: Gail’s inference from the passage 
of Ephorus is, desinente tertio Messeniaco bello, anno 456, Eleos regnum totius 
regtonis obtinuisse, et totum lituse ueque ad Messeniam veluti absorbuisee. 
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- 8. (p. 354.) Because the country of Pontus is called 
Assyria (p. 38), and the Chalybes are not termed Chaldeans. 
But in fact Pontus never was the name of a country till the 
time when the kingdom of Pontus arose: the Syrians on the 
Pontus bore this name even in the days of Alexander (Callis- 
thenes in Strabo, x11. p. 542): and of course their country 
was called after them. For surely there is no need of argu- 
ments to shew that Syria and Assyria are the same word. 
As to the Chalybes, they appear under their ancient name 
in the Anabasis*. 


© Gail brings forward the argument about the Chalybes in a somewhat 
different form. The Chalybes, he says, in the time of Xenophon are no 
longer to the west of the Tibarenians, but to the east, between them and the 
Mosyncecians ; whence he infers that they had been transported thither by the 
latter from their ancient country. But the Tibarenians and Mosyncecians 
seem to have been merely tribes settled on the coast, while the mountains 
were inhabited by the Chalybes or Chaldeans as far as the Phasis and the 
borders of Armenia: see for instance the Anabasis rv. 5. 34, 6.5. It is only 
to the west of Cotyora that the mountain-chain stretches down to the coast; 
and consequently it is only there that the Chalybes, as an independent tribe, 
came down to the coast, where they are placed by Scylax, around the Iasonian 
promontory: for the passage of Xenophon (Anab. vz 2. 1) leaves no doubt 
that ’Acivela in Scylax (p. 383) ought to be changed into 'Iacovla. Now, as 
Xenophon embarks at Cotyora in the land of the Tibaerenians, he has no 
opportunity of falling in with the Chalybes to the west of them. Those whom 
he had previously met with were merely a small branch of the nation 
(édyou v. 5.1), whom the Mosyncecians had conquered, and probably brought 
down into their country to labour at their ironworks for them. Gail adds 
another argument founded on the Anabasis, contending that the Cappadocian 
Syrians in the time of Xenophon had lost that name, and were comprehended 
under the general name of Paphlagonians. Now it is true that Xenophon (v. 5. 6. 
vt. 1.1) calls the country in the neighbourhood of Cotyora Paphlagonia: but 
this is because it was at that time under the rule of Corylas, a Paphlagonian 
prince, who had made himself independent of the king of Persia, and with 
whom Xenophon had to treat. If the ten thousand had marcht on to Heraclea 
by land, Xenophon would no doubt have told us the names of the various 
tribes through which he had to pass ; but the Paphlagonians being the nation 
he had to deal with, are also the nation that he mentions. Subsequently 
these regions were subject to sundry vicissitudes, of which we have only 
very obscure accounts: but whatever dynasty they may have been under 
in the time of Scylax, it was natural that a geographer should enumerate 
the several nations, and not embrace the whole country under the name 
of the ruling one, any more than he includes all the nations subject to the 
Persian king under the general name of Persians. Letronne (Journal des 
Savans for 1826, p. 205) remarks that the order in which these nations are 
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4. (p. 857.) In the description of the coast of Thrace 
nothing is said of Byzantium: this is evidently the fault of 
the scribe. Sainte-Croix however fancies that the reason of 
the omission is, because Byzantium at the time when Scylax 
wrote did not exist, having been totally destroyed, he says, 
when the citizens, in Ol. 71.1, fled before the Persians to 
Mesembria, and not having been restored till it was conquered 
by Pausanias. It ought not to have escaped him that, even 
allowing that the old inhabitants did not return during the 
interval, it was a place of considerable strength and importance 
when the Greeks appeared before it, and consequently must 
needs have been mentioned by a writer who enumerates every 
little castle on this coast. Nor should Sainte-Croix have 
failed to observe, that, if the reason why Byzantium was 
past over was its having been laid waste at that time, all 
the other towns on the Hellespont, beginning with Selybria 
and Perinthus, which are all of them named in the Periplus, 
ought to have been wanting for the very same reason; inas- 
much as they were all of them burnt to ashes, as well as 
Byzantium, by the Phenician fleet in the same expedition: 
see Herod. vi. 33*. 


arranged by Scylax,—the Mosynecians, Tibarenians, Chalybes, Assyrians 
is the very same in which we find them in Apollonius Rhodius n. 875—S80, 946 
—1030 ; and in Dionysius Periegetes 766—772. 

° Gail, who seems to think that an argument is not a whit the worse for 
having been knockt on the head, but that like Doodle and Noodle in the 
farce it may jump up again and be just as stout as ever, brings forward 
Sainte-Croix’s argument about Byzantium in the very words of the original ; 
merely adding: inde nthil miror quod Scylax totam Bospori longitudinem silentio 
practermiserit, et tantum dvdw)ovy laudaverit; quod ego non de urte intelligo, 
sed de itinere pedestri secundum litoris crepidinem facto, ut naves versue Pon- 
tum traherentur. The words of Scylax (p. 28) are: dydwiovs xadeiras 5 Toot 
dva Boowopov, péexpt av eOys ép’ lepdv. About the meaning of the word 
dydwdovs there can be little doubt: it properly designated the going up a river 
against the stream; and as there is always a strong current setting down the 
Bosporus from the Euxine to the Propontis, the sailing against this current 
was termed dydwAovs; and this name might easily be extended to the country 
along the coast. Though it may be questioned whether Scylax did not rather 
intend to say that a portion of the Bosporus itself was termed the dxdw)ovs. 
This at least seems to be the meaning of the word in Eustathius on Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 140: rd» 68 Béowopov of udv pacw elvar ra xara Xadxyddva cal 
But{avriov oreva'—at Gé wddiora Ta duo wou Tou xadovmevov 'Avdwov. 
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5. (p. 377.) Soylax is an older writer than Thucydides, 
because the latter says the towns .on mount Athos were in- 
habited by barbarians, whereas Scylax calls them Greek towns. 
This inference is quite incomprehetisible: for in the interval 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian war the Greek nation 
kept on continually extending its limits; nowhere was any 
place wrested from it by the barbarians. Rather therefore 
might, one draw the opposite conclusion: even this however 
would not be warrantable. Thucydides (1v. 109) calls the in- 
habitants of these towns BapBapo: ditydwocor: that is to say, 
they spoke Greek in addition to their native language: for this 
is unquestionably the meaning of diyAwooos, the same which 
Ennius exprest by lbilinguis (see Hist. of Rome Vol. 1. 
p- 97). Now even if the Greek language had not m course 
of time become the only one prevalent in these parts—and 
there cannot be a question that it did so—still it might have 
been enough to make our geographer call these towns Greek, 
if the use of Greek was as general amongst them, as, to take 
an instance, that of Venetian in the Dalmatian seaports. 
Even from an ancient writer one must neither demand nor 
expect that all his statements and expressions without ex- 
ception should be weighed with the most scrupulous _pre- 
cision. 

Of the wretched shifts whereby Sainte-Croix, fettered 
by his prejudice, tries to evade passages clear as daylight in 
favour of a later age, a single instance will suffice: he asserts 
(p- 360) in direct contradiction to all history, that Themis- 
tocles had begun to build the long walls before the Persian. 
war. 

Nevertheless I feel indebted to his dissertation for in- 
forming me that a correct solution of our problem had already 
been given by Bougainville* (in a Memoire sur le voyage de 
Hannon, Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions xxv11I. p. 266), 
a solution deduced from the mention of Tyre, Olynthus, and 
Messene. As the reason why this solution has been unre- 
garded and almost unknown, is probably that, being only in- 
troduced incidentally, it was not fully developt, the more 


* Letronne (p. 80) says that Bougainville’s opinion was taken from an 
unpublisht dissertation by Freret on the history of geography. 
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accurate discussion of the question in the foregoing pages 
will not be superfluous, although it merely gives the same 
result within somewhat narrower limits. Had Palmerius how- 
ever completed his classical work, had he got to the Thracian 
coast and to the Peloponnesus, this inquiry, as is clear from 
the passage in which he speaks about Thronium* (Graec. antiq. 
p- 566, 567), would assuredly have been needless, and the 
truth would have been made so manifest, that it would long 
ago have been universally acknowledged. 


The foregoing dissertation, which was read to the Berlin 
Academy in the latter part of 1810, at the time when its author 
was delivering his first course of lectures on Roman history, 
is, I believe, the first that Niebuhr ever wrote on any subject 
appertaining to philology. Even the earliest fruits however 
of such a mind are remarkable for their perfect maturity. 
Though his education had been mainly directed to fit 
him for practical life, and though his studies had been per- 
petually interrupted by the duties of a laborious office, yet 
even in this, his earliest production, we not only find the same 


* It is to be regretted that Niebuhr did not himself investigate the point 
discust by Palmerius about Thronium: for the passage in which Scylax 
speaks of that town seems to bring down the age of the Periplus somewhat 
later than any of those examined in the text. On the east coast of Greece, 
between the Locrians and the Malieans, Scylax (p.23) places the Phocians, 
and gives them the towns of Thronium, Cnemis, Elatea, and Panopeus. Now 
it seems impossible to doubt that this passage must refer to that brief period 
of power which the Phocians enjoyed just before their utter ruin. According 
to Diodorus, xvi. 33, Onomarchus, in Ol. 106. 4, Opdmoy éxwodsopaijoae éEnv- 
Sparosicaro: and Eschines (wep! wapampecB. p. 430. ed. Bekk.) tells us that 
a short time before Philip crusht them, in Ol. 108. 8, they offered to give up 
Thronium and other towns to the Athenians. So that, if our authorities may 
be depended on, their possession of Thronium seems to have been confined 
to the brief interval between Ol. 106. 4 and 108. 3: and the mariner who 
supplied Scylax with his latest account of Greece must have coasted it 
during that period. If we merely suppose that Scylax workt up several 
accounts, nearly, though not quite contemporaneous, this will explain the 
slight discrepancy between this passage and that about Datum, which seemed 
to infer an earlier date: even in our own times one never finds a roadbook 
in which there are not sundry similar inaccuracies. Or perhaps Philip may 
not have changed the name of that town till some years after he took it. 
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consummate overruling understanding, the same: searching 
penetration, the same faculty of immediately discerning the 
points on which a question turns, and of stripping them of 
all unnecessary adjuncts, and the same power of giving life 
and substance to the fragmentary records of past ages, by 
which all his subsequent works are so distinguisht ; but here as 
in them Niebuhr seems to be lord and master of the whole field 
of knowledge, and to stand on an eminence from whence he 
unceasingly surveys it as it lies spread out beneath him. From 
this commanding position he discerns and observes the bearings 
of the various points upon each other, and is thus led to 
detect combinations equally novel, important, and true. While 
his horizon too was ever widening before him, it never sank 
out of sight behind him: what he once possest he always re- 
tained: what he once knew became a part of his mind, and 
the means and instrument of acquiring more knowledge: and 
he is one of the very few examples of men gifted with a memory 
so tenacious as to seem incapable of forgetting anything, who 
at the same time have had an intellect so vigorous as in no de- 
gree to be opprest or enfeebled by the weight of their learning, 
but who on the contrary have kept it in orderly array, and made 
it minister continually to the plastic energy of thought. The 
History of Rome indeed is the work in which all these high 
endowments have left their most wonderful monument behind 
them: but an ordinary reader, who either wants the patience 
or the capacity to follow a long train of elaborate reasoning, 
and to watch the unparallelled skill with which thousands 
of insulated, and apparently unconnected statements are made 
to fit together and to form one vast harmonious whole, may 
perhaps be more struck with them in those shorter treatises, 
which at all events, to use Aristotle’s untranslatable word, are 
more evcvvyorra. | 

Niebuhr, as we see from his very interesting life of his 
father, had been trained from his childhood to take a peculiar 
Interest in geography: and the influence of this training 
is perceptible in several of his earlier works, and even in 
the History of Rome. While he was engaged in his re- 
searches about the ancient nations of Italy, the age of 
Scylax, the earliest writer by whom some of them are spoken 
of, and who contains any precise information concerning the 
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regions inhabited by others, naturally became a question. of 
considerable importance: indeed it would be interesting, were 
it merely on account of his being the first writer in whom we 
find the name of Rome. The importance of the Periplus with 
reference to the ethnography of ancient Italy may be 
from the History of Rome, Vol. 1. notes 154, 184, 189, 216, 
275, 284, 291, 298, 488, 440, 448, 498, 500, 597, 608, Vol. 11. note 
1141; and from the passages to which those notes are sub- 
joined: the last more especially contains a beautiful explana- 
tion of a very obscure sentence, which had been strangely 
misinterpreted by Dodwell; and it is a happy instance of the 
way in which words, seemingly destitute of meaning, may not 
only be rendered perfectly intelligible, but made to throw light 
on other passages by critical ingenuity. The statements how- 
ever contained in the Periplus could not be turned to the 
slightest account, till the time when it was written was ascer- 
tained ; for its sole value consists in its representing the minute 
chorographical details of a particular period : and as this point, 
though frequently discust, had been one on which the moet 
contradictory conclusions had been confidently promulgated, 
Niebuhr undertook to bring the question to a final issue. 
Nor will any competent judge be disposed to question that he 
has done so, or at all events that he has demonstratively settled 
the age to which the main and most detailed part of the 
Periplus belongs. 

Ukert accordingly, though he had previously been led by 
a declaration of Holstenius to look upon Scylax as a contem- 
‘porary of Hecatzus, and though in 1814, before the publica- 
tion of Niebuhr’s essay, he had argued against his opinion 
briefly exprest in the first edition of his Roman History, yet in 
1816 acknowledged himself a convert to it, and brought for- 
ward some new arguments in support of it: they are not 
however of such a kind as to throw any fresh light on the 
exact date of the Periplus, though useful for refuting those 
who place it in a very early or a very late age. 

Gail on the other hand, the last editor of Scylax, who, 
treading in his father’s footsteps, has devoted himself to the 
study of ancient geography, and has commenced a new edition 
of the minor Greek geographers, has come forward to stand up 
for the Herodotean Scylax, and, undismayed by the complete 
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overthrow that Sainte-Croix had received, has entered the lists 
as a champion of the same cause. It seems indeed as if there 
were some kind of intellectual affinity, which draws minds of 
a similar stamp to find consistency and force in those very 
logical processes, where minds of a different conformation can 
perceive nothing but weakness and incoherence. Larcher in 
a note on Herodotus, rv. 44, refers to Sainte-Croix’s dis- 
sertation on Scylax, and adds: les raisons de ce savant mont 
pore péremptoires: and Gail, even after seeing them utterly. 
demolisht, still persists in the same opinion. Of the new 
arguments by which he tries to support them, the reader has 
already had means of judging: the remainder are much of 
a piece with those which have already been examined; and 
it is useless to spend any further time upon them, more 
especially as the chief part have been satisfactorily refuted by 
Letronne in some able articles on the age of Scylax, in the 
Journal des Savans for 1826, pp. 75—-89, 195—-208, 259—. 
269. 

Letronne’s owh opinion however, which has acquired great 
additional weight from being adopted by Ottfried Miiller 
(Etrusker Vol. 1. p. 159), may well deserve a few observa- 
tions: and even if it should appear that what is novel and 
peculiar in his view is not the soundest part of it, still some 
degree of ingenuity, it must be admitted, was requisite, in 
order to devise anything novel on a topic which has so often 
been sifted. He begins with asserting that the Periplus from 
its nature cannot possibly have been of any use to mariners, 
and concludes that it must therefore be regarded comme une 
sorte de résumé, composé, soit pour usage de Vauteur, soit 
pour lVutilite de la jeunesse, in some degree analogous to 
the abridgements made by Agathemerus and Marcian of 
Heraclea, and even to the poems of Dionysius Periegetes and 
Scymuius (p. 78). There appears however to be an essential 
difference between the work of Scylax and all these: in them, 
as must necessarily be the case in all books designed for in- 
struction, some attempt is made to arrange the details of 
knowledge under certain general principles of classification : 
matters of importance are brought forward into a prominent 
light, while that which is trivial is thrown into the background, 
or totally rejected. In the Periplus of Scylax on the contrary 
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we find the very reverse: for in an itinerary such a selection is 
by no means equally indispensable: when traveling we want 
to know the distances from place to place, and every spot 
that may serve to mark them, and to give us some sort of notion 
where we are. In Scylax the little castles or forts on the coast, 
the reiyn, are objects of equally great moment with Sparta, 
and Corinth, and Athens. Had the Periplus been intended 
for the instruction of youth, much more would have been said 
about the large cities, while the greater part of the rely would 
never have been mentioned at all: and though it is impossible 
to speak with confidence about the caprices of individual taste, 
a person who wrote the Periplus for his own information or 
amusement, must at all events have had a very singularly con- 
stituted mind. On the other hand though a navigator of the 
present day would no doubt look with contempt on a work so 
defective and superficial, yet in the early stages of seamanship 
it was far otherwise: mariners as then were forced to content 
themselves with the best information they could get; and 
when there was nothing better, even our Periplus would be 
exceedingly welcome. 

Again, Letronne agrees with Mannert and Niebuhr in 
supposing the Periplus to be a compilation from a variety of 
sources, and dwells at some length on the argument in favour 
of this notion deducible from the discrepancies in the state- 
ments with regard to distance, some being given in stadia, 
others in days voyages, while in other parts again nothing 
is said about the matter. In one point however Letronne 
diverges from his predecessors: while they conceive the ma- 
terials which Scylax workt up, to have been seamens journals, 
he inclines to suppose that elaborate historical works, those 
of Ephorus and Theopompus for instance, were made use of. 
And yet the character of all the observations contained in 
the Periplus is exactly what one might look to find in a 
mariner’s journal, while there is hardly a particle of such m- 
formation as belongs more especially to history, though those 
authors abounded in it, and though no writer, however resolved 
to exclude it from his abstract, could have contrived to keep 
it from slipping in every now and then. Besides many of the 
details are of such a kind as no history would have supplied. 
The different degrees of distinctness in the descriptions of 
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various coasts may easily be accounted for, by merely as- 
suming, what we know to have been the case, that the traffic 
with some was much more frequent than with others. 

But Letronne further supposes that the materials out of 
which the Periplus was compiled, belonged to different ages: 
and he would make use of this hypothesis to account for any 
discrepancies that may be observed in its chronological fea- 
tures. That some of the journals may possibly have been 
drawn up a few years before some others, has already been 
admitted (p. 270). But that a writer, who, wherever we can 
trace him, is so accurate, should not, when compiling such 
a work, have tried to collect the latest accounts he could get, 
is, to say the least, exceedingly improbable; more especially 
when we consider the practical purposes for which it appears 
to me quite evident that the work was designed. Even on 
Letronne’s own hypothesis however, no writer of ordinary 
judgement, in compiling a schoolbook, would voluntarily patch 
it up of the records of several ages, so as to produce a de- 
scription describing nothing that ever actually existed, a picture, 
like that of Bacon presenting Newton to George the Third, 
in which different centuries are so startled at meeting that 
they jostle and tumble over, if one may not almost say that 
they play at leapfrog with each other. As to Italy Letronne 
agrees with Niebuhr that the accounts made use of must have 
been anterior to the appearance of the Bruttians in Ol. 106. 1: 
with regard to Greece too his difference is very slight: he 
notices Palmeriuses remark about Thronium, which brings 
down the Periplus to Ol. 106. 4; and argues that, because 
Chalcidice is not spaken of as distinct from Macedonia, the 
passage in which it is mentioned must refer to a date subse- 
quent to the conquest of it by Philip, and to the destruction of 
Olynthus and the other towns in those parts (p. 202). But 
the enumeration of those towns as still existing tells much 
more strongly, and indeed, as Niebuhr remarks, is absolutely 
decisive the other way: moreover Pallene is in fact described 
by itself, as a long slip of land jutting out into the sea, with 
sundry Greek cities upon it. 

In the account of Asia Minor on the other hand Letronne 
conceives (p. 207) that he has detected two passages which 
refer to an earlier age: that about Rhodes has already been 
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discust. Atarneus and the country round it are said (p. 36) 
to belong to the Chians: from Herodotus (1. 60) we learn that 
they received it, as the price of a base act of perfidy, from 
Cyrus. Mais (says Letronne) # paroit qutl étoit rentré 
sous la domination persane, lorsque les réfugiés de Chio 
semparérent d Atarnée en 409 (Xenoph. Hellen. 111. 2. 11. 
Diodorus x111. 65). There is nothing however in the passage 
of Diodorus to warrant this assumption; and that of Xeno- 
phon proves that Atarneus was in the hands of the Chian 
exiles ten years after, in Ol. 95.3. In later times, in the 107th 
and 108th Olympiads, we find Atarneus under the tyranny of 
Eubulus, and of Hermias, the friend and brother-in-law of 
Aristotle: but nothing is said touching the people it had 
previously belonged to; so that no inference can be drawn 
from hence with regard to the age of the Periplus. 

Nor is Letronne’s second argument more conclusive. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (111. 91) Posidium was built on the 
borders of Cilicia and Syria; and he speaks of it as the frontier 
town of the latter. Now in the Anabasis (iv. 3.1) Cilicia 
is represented as terminating at the gates of Cilicia and Syria, 
and Myriandrus, a town some way to the north of Posidium, 
is said to be in Syria: whereas Scylax places it in Cilicia. 
Hence Letronne contends that his account refers to some period 
between the time of Herodotus and that of Xenophon. Strabo 
however (xiv. p. 676) concurs with Scylax, and places Myri- 
andrus in Cilicia: and the geographical character of the 
country, taken along with Strabo’s account of the northern 
boundary of Syria (xvi. p. 749), will enable us to explain this 
discrepancy. ‘The Amanus, a branch of the Taurus, ran down 
southward to the east of the gulf of Issus, till it terminated 
a little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. This ridge 
in more than one place came so near to the sea as only to leave 
@ very narrow pass: and one of these passes, not fifteen miles 
to the south of Issus, had been fortified, probably to protect 
the country against the inroads of the Cilician mountaineers : 
who at no period of history have ever been brought into 
regular subjection to any government, and against whom we 
may infer from Herodotus (111. 90) it was necessary to keep 
a large body of cavalry on foot. This pass is what Xenophon 
calls the gates of Cilicia and Syria; and he makes Syria 
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begin immediately on the southern side of it. An additional 
reason for doing so was that Myriandrus was a Phenician 
colony ;. and the Phenicians had perhaps made themselves 
masters of the lowlands about it: indeed the legend mentioned 
by Herodotus (vii. 91) is a proof that the Phenicians had 
formed settlements on the coasts of Cilicia in very early ages. 
But though Xenophon represents Cilicia as ending at this 
pass, and is followed by Arrian 11.6, and by Pliny, 11. 112, 
who calls Myriandrus a town of Syria, yet Strabo agrees with 
Herodotus and Scylax in carrying Cilicia down to the ex- 
tremity of mount Amanus, and making it include the whole 
eastern coast of the gulf of Issus. Mela too says (1. 12): 
Orontes: tum mons Amanus, e¢ ab eo statim Myriandros 
et Cilices. 

Letronne also thinks (p. 264) that there is an indication of 
an early age in the account of Egypt (p. 43), where Canopus 
is termed a desert island, and Thonis y est donnée comme une 
ville encore existante: whereas the town of Canopus is spoken 
of by Eschylus, Prom. v. 865; and Thonis, Letronne says, fell 
into decay after the building of Canopus. Now this passage of 
Scylax is exceedingly corrupt, and there seem to be several 
chasms in it: nor can the history of the towns of Canopus and 
Thonis be made out with any degree of certainty. It is by no 
means clear that Thonis in Scylax is the name of a town: the 
first mention of it has dropt out of the text, and we have only 
ex Qwyidos dé wdovs, without any descriptive adjunct. Nor 
is the mention of it in Diodorus (1. 19) more satisfactory: he 
merely tells us that there was said to have been an ancient 
mart xara tiv Ownicda xadoupevnv. In Herodotus (11. 113) 
Owus is the name of the person who was governor of the 
coast at the time when Menelaus came into Egypt: the name 
of Theonoe in the Helen of Euripides was no doubt founded 
upon it. Nor is there any passage in Herodotus which compells 
us to admit that there was any town of Canopus in his days. 
Canobus in 11. 97 may be an island, just as well as a town. 
So that we are left to the authority of Eschylus, which, valu- 
able as it is even in his mythical geography, cannot be appealed 
to in a question of detail like this. If there was any town at 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, Eschylus might call it Canopus: 
and if there was none, he might put one there: for it is 
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manifest that his reason for making it the birthplace of Her- 
cules was the temple of Hercules, which, Herodotus tells us 
(11. 113), was of great antiquity and still standing there in 
his days. The physical exposition of the story of Prometheus 
in Diodorus (11. 19), where the Nile, which is threatening to 
desolate the whole country, is the vulture that preys on the 
heart of the provident king, till Hercules turns it back into 
its ordinary channel, must be of a much later date. 

This passage about Canopus therefore will no way justify 
our coming to a conclusion at variance with the account of the 
Syrtes, and indeed with the whole description of the coast of 
Africa, which, as Letronne himself remarks (p. 261), points to 
a considerably later age than that of Herodotus. As these are 
the only marks which he conceives he finds of an earlier period, 
we may safely retain Niebuhr’s opinion, and regard the Periplus 
as representing the coasts of the Mediterranean such as they 
were in the early part of the reign of Philip. Nor is there any 
valid reason for adopting Letronne’s hypothesis that Scylax was 
the author of only that part of the Periplus which relates to 
Asia Minor: Suidas evidently regarded the whole as the work 
of the same pen, and so did the scholiast who quotes Alius 
Dionysius. Besides the account of Asia Minor, if it stood 
alone, would have been almost too trifling a matter for the 
name of its author to have been preserved. ‘The expression 
from which Letronne infers (p. 267), as Gail had done already, 
that the compiler of the Periplus must have lived at Athens 
—namely, his saying that the breadth of the isthmus, azo 
Oadacons wpos thy eri nuwv Oadaccay, is forty stadia,— 
might be used by any person living on the western coast of 
Asia Minor: for the isthmus of Corinth separated the waters 
of the Adriatic from those of the Egean. 

In conclusion I may remark that Scaliger’s piercing glance 
had detected the true age of the Periplus. For Lucas 
Holstenius, in a letter publisht by Bredow (Epist. Paris. 
p- 13), says that Scaliger had written in his copy of Scylax, 
that he lived in the time of Darius Codomannus: that is 
to say, Scaliger, though he did not reject the story about the 
dedication to Darius, saw from internal evidence that it could 
not have been dedicated to any Darius except the last. Vale- 
slus too in his notes on Ammianus (xxx. 4) had shewn in the 
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most satisfactory manner that the Callistratus who founded | 
Datum, was the orator; and had illustrated the passage of 
Scylax by those of Isocrates and Zenobius. Every sincere 
and strenuous lover of truth rejoices when he finds that he has 
been anticipated in his discoveries: and no one ever felt this 
pleasure more strongly and more cordially than Niebuhr. 


J.C. H. 


ON THE FABLES OF BABRIUS. 


A FasLe may be defined to be an analogical narrative, 
intended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrational 
animals or objects are introduced as speaking’. This agrees 
with the definition of Eustathius on II. X. p. 855. ed. Rom. 
alvos Noryos ecTi muOtKos extbepouevos aro adoyw 74 purws, 
apos avOpwrwv mapaivecwv*, It is uncertain whether all the 
stories of Aesop were fables in this sense of the word: some 
indeed would seem to have been mere jests or laughable stories, 
without any other object than amusement. Thus Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 1259, speaks of an Aicwixoy ryeAutov, and v. 566, a dicast 
recounting his diversions says o: dé AéEyouow pmuOous yutr, ot 
& Atowrov tt ryéeAotov; and in v. 1401, a Xapiecs Aoryos of 
this kind is related at length; 


Atcwrov amo deirvov Badifov8 éonépas 

Opaceia kal meOvon Tis vAaKTEL KUwY. 

KATELT EKELVOS Elev, W KUOV, KUOV, 

et vy Al avti THs Kaxns yAwTrns wobev 

Tupous Tpiaio, cwipovew av jot Soxozs?. 

These stories were evidently of a lighter and more amusing 

description than those other fables of Aesop which Socrates, as 
we learn from the Phzedo of Plato, versified in prison, although 


1 This definition would exclude such apologues as the Old man and the 
bundle of sticks, and similar stories, which merely convey a moral lesson, 
without enforcing it by the words of brute animals or inanimate objects. 

2 Ammonius on alvos says, Alvés éort Adyos xat’ dvdwhacw pvOiciy ax 
adéywv Lewy 9 purwv wpds avOpwrous elpnudvos. If this definition is not 
mutilated, it is incorrect ; as men need not be parties to the dialogue, in order 
to constitute a fable. Suidas in pidos...dradeper 3’ alvos piOw tw tdv alvoy 
ay wpds wWaidas dAXa Kal rods dvdpas wewomoba, Kal wy pds Wuxayoaylay povoy 
adda Kal wapalveaw éyew Tiva. 


2 See Bentley Dissert. on Aesop, §. I. 
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only one of these versions appears to have been preserved 
by his friends‘. Socrates in this dialogue twice calls the 
fables of Aesop uv@o:*°, and the same name is given to the 
Libyan fables by Aeschylus in the celebrated verses where 
he describes an eagle as struck by an arrow feathered from its 
own wing®. The more ancient term for this species of fiction 
appears however to be alvos’: which is the word applied by 
Hesiod to his fable of the Hawk and the Nightingale’, the 
earliest extant in the Greek language; and by Archilochus to 
his fables of the Eagle and Fox, and the Fox and Ape’. 
Hence in the times of imitation, Callimachus used it to sig- 
nify his fable of the Olive-tree and Laurel’. The word 
Aoryos is likewise used indifferently to express the same kind 
of composition’': thus Aristophanes Pac. 129. Av. 651. called 
the fables of Aesop Aoyo. So Aristotle Rhet. 11. 20. 2. 
(cf. 5 and 7.) speaks of the Atoweto xai ArBuxoi doyou™. 
In later times however pvOos appears to be pretty constantly 
used to signify a fable: thus Plutarch in the same treatise 
speaks of Aicwrea pvOapa and Aicwrem nvOa, De Aud. 
Poet. 1. 2. Julian Epist. 59. applies the same word to a fable 
of Babrius. Several fragments of fables written in elegiac 
metre are cited in Suidas by the name of gwv@ax or pvOixa; as 


4 Diogenes Laert. n. 42. states that Socrates made an Aesopian fable of no 
great merit, of which he cites a couplet in elegiac verse. 

6 Plat. Phedon. 3, 4 

6 3d’ dori wiOwy rev AiBvorixay Aoyos, &c. Myrmid. fr. 123. ed. Dindorf. 

7 It is by this name that Eumeus calls the fictitious though apparently 
true narrative, by which Ulysses suggests to the swineherd his want of clothes, 
Od. €. 508. This story is not properly a fable, but it contains an analogical 
reference to the point at which the narrator aims. Alor (says the Scholiast 
ad 1) Adyos cuuBorixds éx piOov Hf loropias, wepiwéreray Exeov Wapaiverinyy. 

8 Op. et Di. 200. 

9 Fr. 38, $9. ed. Gaisford. 

10 Fr. 93. 

11 Cebes in Plat. Phedon. 4. calls Aesop's fables A¢yo:; Socrates however 
seems to make a distinction between Adyor and the pio: of Aesop: évvorcae 
(says he) re tTdv wointyy séor, elwep pedrAce Woinrne elvas, worety wbBous Kal ob 
Agyous, kal airis ovx Hv pvOoroyixds, dia Tavra ols wpoxelpous elyov «al dwrie- 
Tépny poGove Tote Alowxou, tourwy éroinoa ols wparos évérvxov. 

1 Demetrius Phalereus likewise made Adywv Alowmeicv cvvaywyai, ac- 
cording to Diog. Laert. v.80. This however seems to be the expression of 
Diogenes himself; the title of the book is given merely as Alewweca, ib. 81. 


Vo. I. No. 2. Nw 
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well as some remains of hexameter fables". MuOo: Aicwwresor 
was the name constantly given to the various collections of 
Greek fables made after the decline of Grecian learning. 
There is however no reason to suppose that Aicwmetos uvOos 
meant a fable actually composed by. Aesop; or. that when 
Demetrius made a prose collection of Aesopian fables, and 
when Babrius versified Aesopian fables, anything. more is 
meant than a particular kind of fiction. The term Aiowweos 
muQos, as used by later writers, is merely. a general term for 
fables such as Aesop wrote, as distinguished from the fables 
of mythology. 

At no long time prior to the Augustan age, a Greek poet 
named Babrias or Babrius published a collection of fables under 
the title of uvOor or uvOiauf3o0e": from which the fables of 
Pheedrus are closely imitated. ‘They were written in choliambics, 
and comprised in ten books according to Suidas, or two volumes 
according to Avienus: which two accounts are not at variance 
with each other, as the books were doubtless divisions made 
by the author, like the. books of Phsedrus, perhaps with an 
_ appropriate introduction to each: while the volumina of. Avi- 


13 Bentley on Aesop, §. 4. Suidas in orugeAiopds, dev, woddov, Haredavés, 
era:peln. Mr Burges, Classical Journal, Vol. xxv. p. 20. thinks that ‘some 
may be tempted to attribute to Socrates the fragments of Aesop's fables in 
heroic measure preserved by Suidas, and unassigned to any author.” Diogenes 
Laertius however distinctly states that only one fable of Socrates was extant, 
and of that he quotes a couplet in elegiac measure. Mr Burges also restores 
the fable of the Sheep and Dog from the Vatican fab. 366. which is evidently 
altered from the choliambics of Babrius: indeed the four last lines can be 
reduced with certainty to that metre. But he attributes the choliambic fable to 
Socrates, on account of Xen. Mem. nu. 7. 3.; although Socrates in the Phedo 
says that he had never made verses before he was in prison, and although it 
appears from Diogenes Laertius that of the fables which he made in prison 
only one was preserved. 

14 Suidas. Bafpias 7 BaBpios pvOous sro puOiawBous. elol yap dia yops- 
auBov (xwArAccuBwv Kuster) év PiBrlors i. odros éx tev Alowrelov pibeor peréBadev 
dwd THis abrwv Noyoworlas els eupetpa yyouv Tovs xopidpBovs (xwrAtduBovs Kust.) 
Avienus Pref. fab. Quas (fabulas) Grecus jam his Babrius repetens in due 
volumina coartavit. Phedrus etiam partem aliquam qutnque in libelloe resolvit. 
Hence it appears that Babrius preceded Phedrus, who wrote in the Augustan 
or Tiberian period. Tyrwhitt likewise points out and ingeniously emends, 
some choliambics cited by Apollonius Lex. Hom. in dee, which evidently 
belong to Babrius, and he considers it highly probable that Apollonius 
flourished in the Augustan age or somewhat earlier. 
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enus were probably rolls of parchment or papyrus on which 
the ten books were written”. This poetical collection haw wat 
however come down to us in a perfect form; aud a few fables 
out of the whole ten books have alune been preserved in dif- 
ferent MSS. of the fables attributed to Aesop. It appeara 
that this poetical work of Babrius furnished the copyiats and 
monks of the middle ages with materials for their tasteless and 
barbarous versions of Aesop's fables in Greek prose. In moat 
places they completely obscured the elegant and metrical form 
of the original under their own lifeless paraphrase; but acce- 
sionally they spared themselves the trouble of changing the ex- 
pression, and were content to transcribe with only slight varia- 
tions the precise words of the original. Owing to this forhusr- 
ance, the disjecti membra poeta@ are discernible in many of the 
prose versions of (what are termed) Aesop's fables; and several 
fables of Babrius have thus been preserved to us in different 
Manuscripts, in a more or less perfect state. Thus twy are 
extant im a Vossian MS., one has heen preserved in # mutricel 
form at the end of the Aldine edition of the tctrustichs uf 
Gabrius, one was found by Tyrwhitt copied by an unkuows 
hamd among some loose papers in a Hurleian Me.; wll of 
winch, together with the fragments cited by Suide: wud snuw 
other grammarian.. were collected by Syrwhute in hin Js 
sertates de Batrw. Hie culkectivg hae roacatly maid « 
great acocsaiun frum several fable coutaed i ume YD atucns 
MS. pubhsned by Di Furia. at Florence. ws io, Shaw have 
been in pac: resiurec to tier aucirut fw, aod mussomively 
edmed bv Coray iw tur cwlectnn ff Acwpe fabar, by J G 
Scheeier a. tie eno of ins edit WS Acsups fabiee Gow ts 
Angus Me.. pv Berger. w at cditn A tin stom of 
Bebrms. pubbesec 2 Mune: w 1hit. aud by Mr. Buryys 
mm ote Cinssca Juurna. (woo colustoaw Lowers uu 
freee]; Te Basis; of Lanse lincnae sestnst maw thatsd 
fevers on tae ture numer: tus Maso Citas Uf thay 
CTeIace Te LOU satley Bie’ aati Ww feels ed yu wa 
th: aaw: of namur wets. = Woes it ur Cua tus! vul f 


. ome lief” Cues tet stun stl te te Vita 
dowels. am it ieee =— a Elie hati’ 6 ol i cops Met signings’ 
Mire Os tc. tt laa at ema hina. tl) heen? kde SEMlidvy. 
TT MEMET?" 2 werner =f Sere af Daw ut oe 
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eighteen fables in the Vossian MS., two are preserved in nearly 
a perfect form, and that the Vatican MSS. have furnished about 
ten which can be restored with tolerable certainty, there can be 
no doubt (as Tyrwhitt has observed) that many more fables 
of Babrius might be discovered, if the MSS. of Aesop, especially 
the more ancient ones, were carefully examined. It is there- 
fore much to be desired that those persons who have opportu- 
nities of searching the great collections of Greek MSS., and 
travel with the object of collating them, should keep this point 
in view. Indeed it appears that, at no long time since, thirty 
fables of Babrius were extant in a metrical form, and may, 
for aught we know, still be in existenee™. 
On account of the imperfect form in which these few 

fables have reached us, either in the purposely unfaithful 
transcripts of ignorant monks, or merely as fragments cited 
in the lexicon of Suidas, it is very difficult to determine any 
thing with certainty as to the dialect in which the choliam- 
bics of Babrius were written, or the precise rules by which 
their metre was governed. It seems probable that Babrius 
took his notion of writing fables in choliambics from Cal- 
limachus, some of whose fragments in that metre might 
from their style and subject seem to be remains of Babrius, 
For instance fragm. 87. 

 KELvOS OUMAUTOS W TO TE TTNVOD 

Kat Tovv Oadacon Kai TO TeTparovy ovTws 

epOeryye0', ws 0 andos o [TpounBetos. 

16 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Vol. I. p. 635. ed. Harles. ‘“ P. Romolinus in coenobio 
quodam, Grotta Ferrara, haud procul Tusculo, (hodie Frascati), invenit 
codicem membranaceum in 4. initio seculi XI. scriptum, qui continet Aesopi 
vitam ac fabulas; Cel. de Murr in Ephemerid. Noribergens. nr. L. 1789. ex 
litteris illius sequentem dedit notitiam: Codex continet vitam Aesopi, que 
inscribitur: Bi:Bdos EavOov pirocodoy xa: alowwoy dovAov avrov’ wept dvacrpogns 
alowrov, et incipit hisce verbis: 6 wavra Biopideotaros atcwwros, 6 Aoyoroos, 
attico sermone conscripta, prolixiorque, quam Aesopi vita a Maximo Planude 
conscripta. Constat enim 72. paginis, minusculo charactere refertis, et 
notulis in margine. Aesopi vite proxime succedunt fabule, hoc titulo: 
Alowmov pvOor xara orotxeov wpedimor. Sunt nr. 223. ordine alphabetico 
disposite, que numero et verbis paullulum differunt a vulgatis. Postremo 
veniunt fabule 30 versibus iambicis, vel potius scazontibus (procul dubio 
Babrii) concinnate, hoc titulo: trav alewrov pvOcov iavfo.” The MS. con- 
taincd some other things, which it is unnecessary to specify, as enough has 
been mentioned to enable it to be identified. 
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And fragm. 93. 


A 4 a A a 
Gxove 04 Tov alvov. év note Tuwdw 
dacbynv édaln vetkos ot mada Avool 
Aeryouar OécHai— 


In which fable the olive tree said @avAn dé mavrwy ein’ éywrye 
tov dévopwy'. It will be perceived that in these scazons of 
Callimachus the dialect bears an Ionic character; as indeed 
is the case in other choliambic fragments of the same poet". 
So likewise in the choliambics of Callimachus restored by 
Niebuhr and L. Dindorf, the Vatican MS. of Diodorus has 
didake without the augment, although the metre would bear 
it’®. It may moreover be generally observed throughout the 
numerous instances of choliambics collected by Gaisford ad 
Hepheest. p. 251. sq. that the dialect bears an archaic cha- 
racter, even in the extracts of poets who wrote in the age 
which followed the death of Alexander. It appears that 
about the beginning of this period the ancient choliambic 
poetry of Hipponax was revived by several writers”; who 
imitated the antique form of expression, as well as the pe- 
culiar metre of that early poet. These peculiarities may be 
remarked in the remaining choliambics of Callimachus, which 
are composed with great strictness, no resolved foot or licence 
occurring in them, except the dactyl in the third place. In 
the extracts of Phoenix of Colophon” preserved in Athe- 
neus, particularly in the long fragment concerning Ninus, in 


17 This verse is uncertain, being cited by the grammarian thus: éyw# paéAn 
Tdrreyv Trev dévépwy eiuf. Bentley's restoration is given in the text. 

18 See Bentley ad fragm. 85. 

19 See Dindorf’s edition of the Vatican Excerpta of Diodorus, Addenda 
p- $2. 16. | 

90 See Naeke’s Cherilus, p. 227. Simonides, who was posterior to Hippo- 
nax, though born during his lifetime, appears occasionally to have employed 
that metre. Thus fr. 220. ed. Gaisford.- xal cata Baiveay terror wt xopwvirns ; 
and fr. 202. wowep éyxedus xara yAowov seems to be the termination of a scazon. 

21 Pausanias 1.9.7. says that after the battle of Ipsus (301. B.c.) Lysima- 
chus enlarged the city of Ephesus by bringing to it the inhabitants of Lebedos 
and Colophon, which towns he destroyed, so that Phcenix the Iambic poet of 
Colophon lamented their capture. (See Naeke, p. 227). It appears therefore 
that Pheenix flourished about this time, and rather preceded Callimachus. 
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the remains of Aeschrion, Hermeias, Parmenon®™ and others*, 
who probably lived about the same time or somewhat later, 
the same Ionic diction may also be observed, although there is 
mot the same strictness with regard to the resolved feet. 
Two scazons of Apollonius Rhodius likewise shew the same 
character of dialect**: which also appears in the choliambic 
inscription of Theocritus for the tomb of Hipponax®. 

Finding therefore that the antique language of Hippo- 
nax had been preserved, at least in its outward form, by 
the revivers of choliambic poetry, and that it held its place 
in this metre by a sort of prescriptive right, Babrius may 
perhaps have considered himself in some measure free from 
the restraints of the common Attic dialect; and, at the same 
time that he treated his subject in a familiar and idiomatic 
style, may have indulged in some licences which would not 
have been allowable in the language of conversation or of co- 
medy. This point however, from the impurity of our sources 
and the uncertainty of conjectural emendation, cannot be sa- 
tisfactorily determined. ' Suidas under yeos quotes a fragment 
of Babrius thus: 

kal Tis ‘yewpryes Tupor eis veov oreipas 
gudaccev coTws. 

The paraphrase of the Vat. MS. (see below Fab. x1v. 3.) has 
eudatrev. In the same fable v. 15. the Vat. MS. has oi 
apes nOov Kai véuovro Thy ywpav, where xavéuovTo equally 
suits the metre. Suidas under dp:forprya has the following 
choliambic of Babrius, ppitas oe Xaitny exOope dwados KoiAns. 
But this verse is also suspicious on account of its metre, of 
which we shall speak presently. In Fab. x11. 14. the Vat. 
MS. has woQev paOyce roccov eis Ew Aetwet, Where Mr Bur- 
ges reads woorov. In Fab. xx. the forms Qaccov and xpacow 
occur in the Vat. MS. Suidas under duv-ydwa cites a verse, 
which evidently belongs to Babrius: yAuWas exwAes Avyouvov 
tts ‘Epueiav, where the epic form ‘Epyeias and not the com- 
mon ‘Epuys (as in Fab. x. 9.) is used. (See Coray, p. 89. 
Schneider, p. 52). Perhaps also avin with the penult short for 


22 See Naeke, Cheer. p. 195. 

3 See their names and fragments collected in Welcker’s Hipponax, p. 20. - 
24 Ap. Steph. Byz. in x«pa. See Clinton Fast. Hell. Part u. p. 56. 

23 Epigr. 21. 
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avia occurs in a fragment cited by Suidas under xyyxias. . See 
below p..290. In Fab. x1. 13, 15. the metre is most easily 
restored by reading yéeccov and @\accev; but the entire fable 
is much mutilated, and on the whole it is perhaps most. pro- 
bable that Babrius wrote gudacow, Passov, not dvdrarra, 
Garrov, &c.: that he occasionally used such licences as rocco, 
for wocov, ‘Eppeias for ‘Epujs; but that he never went so far 
as to omit the augment. 

As far as we can judge from the specimens extant, the 
metre of Babrius was governed. by. the same rules as the 
tragic senarian iambics, except that the fifth foot was properly 
an iambus, and the sixth foot universally a spondee or a tro- 
chee. Anapests in the first foot occur frequently; as in the 
fragment in Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 152. avéOnxe Totyois wosxi- 
has ypadas Cywv. Fab. xiv. 21. 7 cuvyvTwy Kal To 
cuuBav npwrwv. Fab. 1x. 8. ug eves de dnyOeis cuverarnoe 
tovs wayras. The instances of anapests occurring in the other 
feet appear to be corrupt. 1. Babrius ap. Suid. in @ptorpeya. 
ppitas dé yairny ExOope dwAddos Koidns, where we should 
probably read pwrddos Bop ex xoidys®. 2. Ap. Suid. in jpa. 

» ~ A a , 

aiaxpas Twos ipa Kai kaxoTpomou SovAns. The Harl. MS. ap. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 197. has campas tis Hpa. The prose version of 
this fable in the Bodleian MS. begins aicypas xai xaxotpozov 
dovAns npa dearrorns, the ris of Babrius being rendered by dea- 
xorns. 3. Ap. Suid. in Néueots’ rapyv de Nemeots 4 Ta ryns 
€mowrevet. 4 Kai GAAws—n TaOK eémwowreve. ‘Sed varia 
lectio (says Porson) quam nobis hic ministrat Suidas stare ne- 
quit, quippe que trochaeum in quarto loco gerat. Rescriben- 
dum 7 ra dixat emomrever. Pollux 111. 5. 0 Ta THs oUyyevelas 
Sixasa epopwy.” Adversaria, p. 307. In like manner we may 

%6 It appears from the preposition é« that gwAds must here signify a cavern. 
It is used as an adjective by Theocritus to signify “an inhabitant of caverns.” 
© Abxot, oo Owes, & dy’ wpea pwrddes dpxrot, 1 115. Berger, p. 35. reads gw- 
Lato xoitrns. 

_ @ Babrius ap. Suid. in «apyapddous. 
_eeeekal Kadpxapov Tt pedidoas 
cot picbds doxei, pnol, ray larperay 
Kepadny ANuxelou Pdpvyos éEeXety away. 

Porson ibid. restores xdpyapév re peccidoas tt. A MS. of Suidas ap. Tyrwhitt 
has wedycas, Read therefore with Berger, p. 39. from the prose version of the 
fable (Coray, p. 85. Schneider, P- 79) OfEas Sdovras xdpxapdv re pecdyoas. 
Compare Bab. ap. Suid. in yougious, 6 3’ wXpidoas youdious Te cvyKxpovwy. 
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say: ‘‘Emendatio quam nobis hic ministrat Porsonus stare 
nequit, quippe que anapc@stum in quarto loco gerat.” There 
is not, as far as we are aware, any objection to the other 
reading ta ys. 4. The last verse of Fab. xvii. as restored 
by Tyrwhitt has an anapest in the second foot, ws TVs 0 ToxKos 
je Aordopei, av an Kavyw. We might read 0 rozos povov ue 
AowWoper, ov wy Kavyw: but the passage has probably been so 
mutilated that the words of the original are not discernible. 
5. Bentley, Dissert. on Aesop. §. 7. (p. 145. ed. Lips.) restores 
the two foHowing lines from a pros fable (Coray, p. 98) 

avip megorotos ov epauevas elev, 

wv n ev nv veans 4 Oe xpeaBuTis. 
The second line is probably as it came from the hands of Ba- 
brius; the first however is proved to be corrupt by the ana- 
pest in the fourth place. 6. Ina fragment of a fable cited by 
Suidas (in voy cweinv)—vov cwOeinv Ww 7 wot Sidaryua TOUTO 
Tov Xotrou xpovov-—if Schneider, p. 207, is right in recog- 
nizing the hand of Babrius, we must read 
vuv ye cwleinv 

iy’ n xpovov didayua TovTO Tov Aowmov. 

Among the remains of Hipponax, whose metre was imitated 
by the later writers of choliambics, there are in the edition of 
Welcker some instances of anapests after the first foot, of 
which several have already been removed by easy emendations. 
Thus in fragm. 6. w KraCouevoror, Bovzrados rarexredBev, the 
right form is evidently KAraCopertor ; ; read therefore w KAaCoue- 
MO; Bovzrados katexrelOn. Fragm. 16. ado’ odécaev"Aprems 
o€ TE XwrodAAww. Here we would read, partly with Friede- 
mann, azo o oAeceev "Apreuis Te karroAdwv. Fragm. 44. The 
following lines are quoted by Tzetzes without the beginning 
of the sentence: 

Amp ryevnrat Enpov, ev O@ tp Oupep 

o dapuaxos axOeis erraxis pamiaein. 
Blomfield ad Aesch. Prom. 981. expunges o in the second line, 
observing that Hipponax lengthens the penult of @apuaxos™. 





98 In Hipponax dappaxcs, “an expiatory victim” has the penult long. See 
fragm. 21.44. But ddpuaxov “a reinedy” appears to have the penult short. 
See fragm. 9. 


enol yap obKx edexxas obre Tay xAatvay 
caceiay, ev yesmwre padpmaxoy plyevs. 
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In the former verse perhaps we should read ev dé rp Bwpy 
“at the altar.” Compare Thucyd. 1. 126. xaeComuevous dé 
Twas kai ent trav cenvev Oewn ev Tos Bwpors ev TH mapodwp 
dexpycavro. 

Babrius seems to have occasionally admitted a spondee 
into the fifth foot; a variety of iambic metre called itschiorrho- 
gic, or disjointed, by the ancient grammarians™. This licence 
sometimes appears among the extant verses of Hipponax™; and 
out of the four scazons written by Theocritus as a supposed 
inscription for the monument of Hipponax, two are of this 
form. Ananius, an ancient iambographer, is said to have 
made most use of this liberty®. In Babrius it can only be 
traced in the following verses. 1. Ap. Suid. in exaovore. 

TwaVv ov THYwY ExacTOO n MeV axualy’ 

éridAev as evpioxe NevcavOCovcas. 

2. Ap. Suid. in xvyxias. 
0 8 exAuOeis rovwy TE Kavins waons 
TOV Kynkiav yaocKovra AaxTicas devyet. 

Here Bentley Dissert. on Aesop. §. 7. reads xavias: if however 
we suppose Babrius to have used the Ionic form avin, the pe- 
nult would be short. 

8. Fab. vit. 4. tayurrepov ce py meOeivat THy miotwW. 


Welcker, p. 52. thinks that the words yeA:dévev pdpuaxov fragm. 74. are the 
end of a choliambic. He, doubtless, meant to say the beginning. More pro- 
bably however they stood thus, Xed:ddveov (82) pdpmaxov.... Photius says of 
the word dapyaxes, Lex. 1. p. 640. 2. Aidunos xpoweptoway aftot tobvopa, aX’ 
rmets ovx eUpouev orm xov tiv xpiow. Whether this word was rightly ac- 
cented apuaxos Or dappaxds, we suspect that Didymus was correct in con- 
sidering the penult as long; and the other account p. 640. 8. which Photius 
has borrowed from a different quarter, that Hipponax, being an Ionian, cor- 
rupted the Greek language, metres, and prosody, is, in our opinion, absurd. 
We suspect that Lysias and Demosthenes pronounced this word in the very 
same way as Hipponax. 

29 See the extract of a grammarian in Hermann El. Doct. Met. m. 15. 

30 Hephestion, p. 16. cites fr. 34. ed. Welcker, as an instance. See also 
fragm. 1. 13. and 47. In fragm. 30. read dAguredcovras. In fragm, 44. BdA- 
Aovres év xesmoue xal pawi{ovres | xpadnot xal oxiddAyow, doxep pappaxoy, per- 
haps wore pappaxcv—Ibid. wddas yap abrovs Mpocdéeyovrar ydoxcvres | kpadas 
éxovras, ws Exovcs dappaxoi. Here rpocedéyorvro seems preferable. . 

31 Grammat. ubi sup. The verse, xpvedv Ayer Wibeppos ws ovdey rddXa, 
attributed by Atheneus to Ananius or Hipponax, is probably by the former 


(Welcker Hipp. fragm. 25). 
Vor. I. No. 2. Oo 
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Here Mr Burges (Classical Journal, Vol. xxv. p. 870.) reads cé 
un ueOervar TH TaxuTTepoy wistw; but this collocation of 
the words is inadmissible. Compare Theocrit. Ep. xx1. 2. ei 
ev qovnpos, Bn WoTé peu Tw Tuy. 

4. Ap. Suid. in yépavos. 


AiBuoca yépavos, o dé (al. y0e) Traws evrnAnt, 
XAwpyv act ‘Booxovro xeimaros roinv. 


The first verse is equally unmetrical whether we read o de or 
noe, as the penult of raws is short. 

The object of the present article is, not to make a complete 
collection of the remains of Babrius, but simply to bring toge- 
ther those fables which are entire, or nearly entire, and can 
be restored with tolerable certainty to their original shape. 
All those fragments have been already noticed, which offered 
anything remarkable either with regard to the metre or dialect 
of Babrius; and as the single lines cited in the gramma- 
rians have been collected by Tyrwhitt and Schneider, and 
the detached verses which have been preserved untouched, 
few and far between, amidst the prose versions of the Aesopian 
fables, cannot be conveniently detached from the context, it has 
been thought unnecessary to reprint at length many barbarous 
prose fables for the sake of a few lines of Babrius which they 
contain, or to repeat unconnected remains of a poet who lived 
long after the classical age, and whose language is not therefore 
a matter of much interest. In the following collection all the 
various readings will be noticed, whence the reader will be able 
to judge how far the restoration proceeds on safe grounds ; and 
with some few exceptions no very doubtful conjectures will be 
hazarded. The emendations of former critics which appeared 
worthy of notice will be mentioned: those obviously wrong, or 
utterly uncertain, will be passed over in silence. At the head 
of every fable are placed references to the works in which 
it has been edited. The following is a list of the collections 
which have already appeared: De Furia, Fabule Aesopice. 
Lipsise, 1810. The references to Tyrwhitt’s Dissertatio de 
Babrio are made to the reprint in this volume. Coray. MuOwv 
Aicwretwy auvaywyn. Paris, 1810. Schneider. Fabule Aeso- 
pis. Vratislavie, 1812. Berger. Babrii Fabularum Choliambi- 
carum Libri tres. Monachii, 1816. 
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Some fables of Babrius have likewise been edited by Bishop 
Blomfield in the Museum Criticum, Vol. 1, and by Mr. Burges 
in the Classical Journal, Vols. xxv. and .xxvi. 


Fas. I. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 189. ed. Lips. ex ed. Ald. Coray, p. 90. 
Schneider, p. 122. Berger, p. 3. 


“Arypou xehidedy pax pov eCemur On; 

eUpev Ep Lots eryxaOnuevyy vAaS 

andov of upwvov' " 0 ameBprvet 

Tov “Iruy, Gwpov exresovta Tis wpes. 

xn Bev xeddwr pnct, DirtaTn Cyur, 5 
™pwrov enw o¢ onuepov meTa Opaxnv. 

GAN eX’ és _arypov, Kat pos oikov avOpuwrwy. 
avaKnvos macy Kal pin KaTouKyoess, 

Grov yewpryors Kovyi Onpios goers. 

7 o aur’ dndedy of upwvos mucipOn, 10 
"Ea pe mT pas eupevery QoLKy Tots” 

olkos dé mor was 4 Te mikes avOpwrwy 

Bvnunv wadawy cuncpopoy avaprc£er. 


Fas. II. 


Observ. Misc. Vol. X. p. 122. ex cod. Vossiano. Tyrwhitt, 
p. 188. Coray, p. 75. Schneider, p. 123. Berger, p. 6. 


Xesuwvos wg ovrov ex mUyxou TU pw 

eWuye mupunt, 0 ov BEpous TeTwpevKet. 

réeTTit O€ TovTov ikeTEUTE AiperTrrioy 

Sobvai 7 Kavrep TNS Tpopns, Omws Gien. 

Ti ovy ezoies, prsi; Twp Depa Tovtw; 5 
Our eaxoralov, adXa cteréhoup qowy. 

ryeXacas oo oO mupunk, TOV 0€ mupov eryxAetwn, 
Xemuwvos opyov, drolv, et O€pouvs noas. 


I. 1. paxpdv] Scribebatur uaxpdy. cf. fab. v. 1. Oeots "AwdANwy EXeye paxpad 
totetesy. ib. éEeworyOn Ald. correxit Tyrwhitt. 

4. mms dons Ald. ris {wns Tyrwhitt. wpns tuetur Dobree, Advers. 1. p. 559. 

5. paArdrn Laois Ald. o. xaipos Tyrwhitt. pirrdrn Ydwv Dobree 1. c. 

B. werd Opdxyy breviter dictum pro trv év Opdxy cyupopay monet Schaeferus. 

I]. 4. «al abres cod. xairy Valckenaer. cf. Append. Phaed. Fab. Aesop. 28. 
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Fas. ITI. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 192. ex cod. Vossiano. Coray, p. 138. Schnei- 
der, p. 125. Berger, p. 6. 


kwvwrp emimrTas KépaTt kauwudp Tavpou, 
, » ? A ~ , 
puxpov T emo xwv, ele ta’ra BopBncas, 
Ei cov Bapivvw tov tévovta kai Khivw, 
KaBedoup ameNOov worasiats ov atryeipors. 
0 ; Ou MmeAEL 201, ele our edy meivyrs 5 
ovr qv aédOns, ovd Sr HADES eryvuKerv. 


Fas. IV. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 197. et 202. ex adversariis viri docti ignoti in 
cod. Harl. 3521. Coray, p. 235. Schneider, p. 122. Berger, 
p- 5. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 25. 


Zeus ev miBep Ta Xpnora mavra audAekas 

€Onxev avrov rwudcas Tap avOpwry. 

0° axparys avOpwrros, eidévan omevdwy 

vi woT nv eV aur, kat TO roma Kiwyaas, 

Stix’ aren Oetv aura 7 pos Bewy otkous, 5 
Kael mereaOat, TNS Te yiis avw pevryeav. 

povn o € euetwer EArris; nv KaTeAnpet 

Tebev TO Twea’ Toiryap eAmis avOpumoss 

moun TUvETTt, Tov mepevryorey nas 

aya0wv ExaaTov eyyuwmern dwcev. 10 


III. 1. éwiras xéwart xapwidw ravpos, @ Kxabevdonar 4 xaréed\Ow. 5. av 
péevns, 6. odre Gre Voss. que omnia correxit Tyrwhitt. In versu primo 
xpati conjicit Dobree 1.c. Tyrwhitti tamen emendationem tres hujusce 
fabule versiones confirmant (Coray p. 138): quamquam «éparos penultimam 
producit in Babriano versu qui in Fab, 277. p. 181. ed. Coray. latet. Fabula 
ita orditur, A¢ovra hevymy ravpos elaydBev els cwndaiov. tpadyos 6 TovToy ois 
xépacw é€e0e. Hoc est, ut videtur, 

Aéuvra pebywv ravpos dvrpoy elanAGev, 
tpayos 6¢ rovroy trois Képanw éFwbet. 

IV. 6. trys dé mutatum in tis re Harl. 

7. xareiAnpey Mmutatum in xaresAjde: Harl. Vocula ante Bafpiov in MS. 
quod Tyrwhittus, aut qui in ejus‘usum codicem inspexit Musgravius, legere 
non potuit, videtur esse Versus. 
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Fas. V. 


Furia Fab. 351. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 366. Schneider, 
p. 125. Berger, p. 12. Blomfield, Mus. Crit. Vol. 1. p. 411. 
Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 366. 


Geors ‘AzroAAwy Ederye paxpa Tokevwr, 

Ovux ay Paro ris wAetov ovde Tokevcat. 

o Zeus de raion npidave T PolBy, 

Eppins & éceev “Apeos ev Kuvy KAM pous. 

axe de Poi Bos ai Ta roka Kuchwoas 5 
+0 Beédos Exntev évros “Eaaépou Kn Trou. 

‘O Zeus de. cra(Bas TAVTO HET pov, lr’ éorn. 

cat wov Baro, vai, dyow, ovy exw ywpav; 

rotov de vikny erase unde rotevaas. 


Fas. VI. 


Furia Fab. 355. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 265. Schneider, 
p. 116. Berger, p. 12. Blomfield, ib. p. 411. Burges, Vol. 
Xxv. p. 367. 7 


Tadny dohep TIS ova feiy Te Kai oyaas 


emvirys BadrAwy voaTwy ev aryryei. 

TS & ov Aeryovons, Os xaxnv xapw Trivets 

wy whedrouv, Onpwca pis Te Kat gavpas, 
Emmaprupa ool; Pasty: ad\a Kal macas 5 
emveryes opves, wavra o olxov nprjpous, 

Kpewy avéwryas aryryos ° WOTE reOvnger, 

BAapaca paddov nTrep whedyoaca. 


V.2 BdddAy, rofetce: Vat. Bddo, roFeboot Coray. Bdd0o1, rofeboa Schneider. 
et Blomfield. 

5. poiBos +d réfov éxxuxdwoas Vat, Emendaverunt Buttmannus et Blom- 
fieldius. 

7. pérpov orn Vat. elt’ éorm Buttmann. eiorjxes Blomfield. 

8. wov yap Baddow’ dv pyoly Burges. 2aBey un rot. Vat. Correxit Buttmann. 

VI. 2. Bdwrrev pro BddAXwy (Bary Vat.) malebat Buttmannus, qui iddror 
w dyyele pro iddray cvvexeia incerta conjectura reposuit. 

8. de Vat. 2 od» Buttmann. 

7. xpeov 7 dvéwyes Buttmann. rebyity Vat. 

8. Br\awrrovon—wdedovca Vat. wdedove’ yuas Niebuhrius ap. Schneid. 
Blomfieldii emendationem recepi. 
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Fas. VII. 


Furia Fab. 358. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 266. Schneider, 

p. 116. Berger, p. 13. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Burges, Vol. 
XXv. p. 370. 

Acovre mpoowrds asros [zor | eCarer 

Kowwwvos elvat * xo Newry, Ti xwAvet ; 

mpos avrov elev’ aAN evéxupd [uot] dacers 

Tayvmrepov ce ur) weOeivar TH wlorw: 

Tws yap pilm co py pévovTt morevow ; 5 


Fas. VIII. 


Furia Fab. 360, ex. cod. Vat. Coray, p. 267. Schneider, 
p- 117. Berger, p.13. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Burges, Vol. 
XXV. p. 370. 


Avxos Tis adpos ev AvKors eye) On, 

Aeovra 3’ avrov w@vopacay ° 0 3 aryveducoy 

THY dofav ouK veryKes Tov O¢ ouugurwy 
amvTooTarycas Tous A€ovow wyuirer. 

Kepou) é emioKwTroved, Mn ppevobeinv, 5 
en, ToaovTov Ws ov voy erupebns. 

ov yop [ws] ahnOus ev AvKos Ew paiver, 

eis 3° av AeovTwy aUyKpicww AUKos gaiver. 


Fas. IX. 


Furia Fab. 363. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 410. cf. p. 237. 
Schneider, p. 117. Berger, p. 15. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Bur- 
ges, Vol. xxvil. p. 24. 


bs d ~ 0 

News mor auras avopactw BvO:0belons, 
, ov A 

tow Tis adikws EXerye Tovs Beovs xplvew- 


VII. 1. woré inseruit Coray. 

8. évéyupov duces Vat. évéxupov ovv ddcece Buttmann. évéxupov por deca 
Blomfield. évéyupa y’ ot» duces Burges. 

VIII. 1. éyevrOn Vat. 

2. abrdy éxddec Vat. avroy tis éxdAec Buttmann. abrév éwexacdovw Berger. 
avrdv éxd\ecav Blomfield. et Burges. quod versum perimit. 

5. un 'xppevw8ein»y Berger. 

7. ov yap adrnOos év AvKow Vat. od yap adAnOus yey ev Anos Blomfield. 
quod tamen spondeum in secundam sedem infert. ov ydp ws dAnBas év Avdcors 
Buttmann. 

IX. 1. ves wore ctv airois Vat. Correxit Coray. 

2. Ita cod. Bodl. ap. Tyrwhitt. p. 172. dédixovs—xpivww Vat. 
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~ A e 
evos yap aaefSovs epBeBnxoros wow, 
moAXouvs cuy auT@ pnoev atrious Ovncxev. 
e ~ € ~ , ? 4 
Kai Tav@ omov AéyovTos, ola cuuBaive 5 
A ? , 
qoAAwy er avrov ecuos nAGe pupanKwy 
wv 
oTrevowy ayvas tas wuplvas arorpuryew. 
up evos dé dnyOeis cuverarnoe Tovs wavTas. 
e n~ ~ e@ 
Epuns & emords, to Te paBdtip raiwv, 


Elr’ ovx aveter, not, rovs Beovs vuwy 10 
elva: Ouxacras, olos ef ov BUPANKwY. 
Fas. X. 


Furia Fab. 364. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 411. Schneider, 
p.117. Berger, p. 10. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 365. (cf. Coray, 
fab. 365. p. 237). 

‘Odorropwv epnuia tis avOpwros 
t eorwoav evpe trhv ‘AdnOaav pony, 
Kai now aQuTn, Tiva &¢ atriav, ceuvn, 
wohas adheca THY eépnuiav vaies ; 
n © evOus ele xpos trad n Babuyvwnuew, 5 
6Tt TO madat pev wap oAlryoow nv \peucos, 
vuvi dé mavras ekeAnrAvO eis Ovnrous. 
ei 0 earl eimev, cai xAvew BeBovAnca, 
o vuv Bios mwovnpos eotw avOpwrov. 
« éuBeBnxdros, wreiw Vat. éuBeBnxdros ra xrolw Coray. éuf. xrolp Schneider. 
- andevde alriovs Vat. Correxit Coray. 
. tx’ abrdvy Burges. 
. tas dxvas Vat. Transposuit Schneider. 
- owerdre: Vat. cuverdrnce Bodl. 
10. er’ ot» xdv é€@ Vat. elra obx dvéxecs Bodl. Unde emendavit Coray. 
X. 1. ddorropey dvOpewwoe ele éonucay Vat. Correxit Blomfield. Mus. Crit. 
Vol. 1. p. 413. 
2. In hoc versu metrum leni conjectura restitui nequit. Excidisse aliquid 
ex alia versione colligi fortasse potest. 
3. 80’ Hv alridy Vat. envy pro yivac Bergero debetur. item in v. 4 wddes 
pro ry» wodu. 
5. xpds rad’ elxrev Vat. 
6. Sri wore wap’ drlyoow Vat. Sri rots wddat Katpois wap’ dAlyor Hy Td 
Wevdor versio cod. Bodl. 
7. vuw ele wdwras Bporovs édyrvOe Weirdos Vat. viv dd els wavras dvbpewous 
doris Bodl. Versus 6 et 7 valde incerti sunt. 
8. BeBotidrAncar xAdew Vat. Transposuit Schneider. 
9. 6 viv xovnpds Pict Vat. Bios wovnpds Schn. Bios xdxcoros Berger. Totam 
fabulam, que multis in locis certo restitui nequit, politicis versibus scriptam 


statuit Burges. 


oN A & 
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Fas. XI. 
Furia Fab. 367. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 371. cf. 


Schneider, p. 119. Berger, p. 16. Burges, Vol. xxvi1. p. 


“O w i) aN e 7“ 
voy Tis etpede Kat Kuvictoy wpacov. 
o 8 dvos ev avhy mapa Parvace deouwrns 
wv 
eTpwye xpiOas, Yxoprov, womep eiwBer. 
+ ~ 
nv 0€ yapiey xuvidiov, evpvOuws qaiCov, 
Tov decroTny TE TotKiAws mepioxaipov. 

~ r) tf ~ 
t éxetvos & auto xatéywv ev Trois KoATos. 
e ~ Wf 
0 8 oOvos mey adel vuKTa macav nAnOev 

4) aN A , e 4 3’ = 
mwupov dirns Anunrpos, npepas neyev 
ad >,9 wW » 9 a -a , 
UrAnv ad vous, e€ aypov O scov xpeia. 
dy Beis de Oupw Kai Tepiacov omwtas, 
waon Gewpwv ev aBpornt: 1 TOV oKUpvoy, 

iT¥NS oveins deoud Kai xadous pytas 

o . * % wv , 
és péccov avAns nAOev, auetpa AaxTiCwv. 
caivov & Smo Kal Oédwv weproxalpew 
Tv ev Tparelay es pecov Barwy Odaccer, 
adravra © euvOds nrdolyce Ta oKeun. 

A > 
Secxrvourra 0 evOvs AO deaororny Kpovowp, 
vwros emepfsas. eoyatou O€ KLvOUVOU 
Oeparrovres €v méecols Eowoay, ws éldov, 

wv ww 

+ kpaveiars dé Kopuvais aAXos GAACMey Kpovwy 


ww e oe » A d 9 > ald 
ExTewov. ws de KavTos UVoraT Elervet, 


XI. 1. AxAov (ait Coraius) Sr: 6 pvOoe cuvdornxey éx ywrrapBer, ot 
oxédov THe BaBpcavis KouwWelas dwrodedvrov, ole dxomoe dtacxevarrys, 4 dv 


peis, 


els wefYou Adyou oxjma cuvéxee, Kal ovvélA\acey wowep Oo pvbevduen 


Ta oxen. 
ib. wdvu eipaiov Vat. wdvu omisit Berger. 


2. 


xal qv év aig wapa pdtvas Vat. 


4. xuvidscov d2 xaplev ov Vat. 


7. 
. brAnv tye Vat. 

. dypou 2 Vat. dypou 6’ Berger. 

. daxGels Vat. Correxit Berger. 

. oxipvoy Oewpuv tv dBpérnr: xdon Vat. Secutus sum Burgesium. 


6 bé ye dvos THY pev voKTa GAnOwv Vat. 


despots Vat. decua Burges. 

és pécov Vat. és 1d pécow Burges. 
OrAdcev Vat. 

wt eldov écdwoay Vat. Correxit Berger. 


. Kal avuros et exwveev Vat. cf. Append. Phedr. Fab. Aesop. 10. 


( 
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"Erdapy, theEev, oa xen Me, dua Oaipenv. 


t vi pa wap oUpEaw ovK erro evan, 
Baup 3 0 méedeos Kundiy trapicovuny ; 


Fas. XII. 


Furia Fab. 368. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 268. Schneider, 
p 118. Berger, p.17. Burges, Vol. xxvit. p. 26. 


"Oves res avaas eis TO daiwa kal maiCwv 

Tov Keépapov €OAa* Kai Tis avTov avOpwrwy 
émidpamav KaTiryes To fudw waiwy. 

0} O ovos mpos auTov os TO yur ov mdeyXeV, 

Kai anv wtOnxos exOes, élre, Kai rpwnv 5 
ETEprev UGS AUTO TOVTO ToINcas. 


Fas. XIII. 


Furia Fab. 369. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 269. Schneider, 
p-120. Berger, p.17. Burges, Vol. xxvit. p. 26. 


‘OpviBoOrpq piros emidOev [e£ ]atpyns 

medove OvuBpav xat cedwa dermvncetv. 

o de KoBos elev ovdev’ ov yap nrypevxet. 

opuncer ouy mépoca motxidov Ovcwr, 

ov mepwioas elyev ews TO Onpevew. 5 
0 8 avrov ovTws wereve m7 Kreivat, 

[Aero], To orev dextvm Ti qrojoets, 

érav KUTT : tls dé cot cwabpoicer 

evwrov aryeXty opvewy PradrAnhov ; 5 

Tivos pedepeoi I pos [rov] HXov varvwoes ; 10 
agnxe Tov wépoixa, Kat ‘yeveinryy 


adexropicxoy cudd\aPerv eBouvrnOn. 


XII. 4. rdv veerov Vat. rd verov Burges. 
5. xal priv 6 wiOyxos x8és Vat. Articulum expunxit Buttmann. 
XIII. 1. alguns Vat. éFaipuns Schneider. 
4. epunce dt wépdixa Vat. & otv xépdexa Schneider. 
7. \eyev supplevit Coray. 
9. ebeoway Vat. Correxit Schneider. Vid. Porson. ad Eur. Med. 1868. 
10. rév supplevit Coray, et in proximo versu pro yesmrriy, quod habet: 
Vat. yaevernryiy conjecit. 
12. BouvrnOy Vat. Correxit Schneider. 
Vout. I. No. 2. Pp 
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o 68 ex weTavpov KAaryyou, élite, Pwvycas, 
[loQev paOyoe moocov eis &w etter, 

TOV wpopnavrTw arokecas pe; FHS youre 
wor evvuyever ypucototos ‘Opiwy ; 

epywy o€ Tis ce Tpwvev avapyncet, 

ore Spo wons Tapoos eat opviBap ; 
xaxeivos elev, OlaOa ypnoipous wpas 
Gums dé det oxeiv, tva didros te deemvyon. 


Fas. XIV. 


Furia Fab. 374. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 271. Schnei 
p. 123. Berger, p. 19. Burges, Vol. xxvit. p. 28. 


t TlAcados Svcpat yoav ev omopou wpn, 
Kat Tis ‘yewpryos mupoy eis veov o7retpas 
e w 
eduAaccev ecTws’ xat yap axpirov wAnOe 

, a a ? , 
meAav KoAotwv EOvos AGE dua purer, 
Wapés T opuxrat orepuatov apoupaiwy. 
p © nKodov Sovnv & ir 
T~ O nxodovBa aevcorny exw Koidyy 
maicickos. ot d€ Yapes ex ouvnOeias 
wv r) 
HKovov, et THY oevoovyy ToT nTHKEL; 


a ? - 
kai wplv Badeiv Eqevyov. evpev ovv Teyvnv 


13. 6 8 éx Tov réyous KNayyny elxe pwowjcas Vat. Quod in textu le 
citat Suidas in wéravpa, nisi quod Porjeas pro pwvyjoas habet. 

14. “Tonicum est xéccov: neque satis bene Greecum xécop in tali 
debuit esse wéerov, teste Suid. wxécros: ubi citatur wécrov éEroe et 1 
wpa.” Burges. 

15. dv apopabry dwodécas ras yuwon Vat. rév wpovdnov Oicas pe Si 
Quod dedi conjecit Schneiderus, qui in v. 14 pabrjce: pro pabijcecs corre 

18. dre dy spocaséns Burges. 

19. oigas Vat. olo6a Burges. 

QO. dpws dé det cyeivy re decwijoes Vat. Sums dd det mu’ eXeiy oe, Ceiwva wo 
Burges. 

XIV. 2. xal ris yewpyds wupdy els vedv oreipas didaccev eorus Suid 
veds. kai Tis yewpyds év xArpw wupois awelpas épirarrey éeotras Vat. Hii 
vedy wupods omelpas dedit Schneiderus; male: nam *vpcs primam prod\ 

~ 5. wal Waper dpvxrac Vat. Correxit Burges. Wapas et «xodosods conj 
Homerus, I]. I. 761. P. 755. 
8. 1O¢xee Vat. dtyjxec Buttmann. 
9. eipe de réxvnv Vat. cipe dy réxunv Schn. edpev ob» réyvnv Berger. 
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O ‘yewpryos Drm, Tov TE maida povicas 10 
édicacKev’ @ mai, xen yep opveww muas 

copay dodworat TH ppev nvix ay Toivuy 

ehOwow [ad }, éya ev ApTov aiTyow, 

av © ov Tov aprov; acpevdovny dé mor Owerets- 

ou Wa nrOov, KavenovTo THY ywpay' 15 
08 aprov aret, xa0ame elxe oO iKny 

ot 0 ovK épevryor Tw $ o mais AiBwy adnpn 

7H opevdorny Gdwxev’ o de yepwy pipas 

Tov ev To Bpéryua, He é egurpe 7H KUHN, 
eTépov TOV wmov’ oO épevryov ex xwpas- 20 
"YE pavor cuynvrwr, Kal To cuuBav npwTow, 

Kai TIS KoAouds eltre, Devryer’ avO purrwy 

ryevos Trovnpoy, a\Aa ev 7 pos aArjAous 


Aadery madovrwv, GdrAa Oo Eprya wovovvTwy. 


Fas. XV. 


Furia Fab. 378. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 273. Schneider, 
p.121. Berger, p.27. Blomfield, p. 418. Burges, Vol. xxvir. 
p. 30. 


Tevvnpa puvov ouvenaT Hoe Bois miveoy ° 
edBoica auToo , ov wapyy YP, 7 maTNp 
mapa TW adehpir qrou wor mv ere TEL. 
TeOvnxe, MATEP, aprios po THs dpas. 
nrOev waxlorov TeTparouv, up ov KerTat 5 


10. tore waida Vat. Correxit Coray. 

12. copay dnrwoat dirovs Vat. Quod dedi, Burgesio debetur. 

13. ABworw, eyo Vat. 

15. xal vénorro Vat. xdvéuovro Burges. cf. Babrius ap. Suid. in rupivw. 
yépavot yewpyots Karevénovro Thy Xwpav 
éowappévny vewotl rupive citw. 

16. Malim 6 2’ dprov yrno’, wowep lye cuvbrxn. 

17 et 20. épevyoy pro épvyov bis dedit Schneider. yewpns Vat. 

18. édeoxey pro dédmxev Coray. 

20. rov 2’ ai’ rdv Guov Burges. 


XV. 1. dpivou yévynua Vat. Transposuit Blomfield. 

4. réeOvnxe untep elwov dpti xpo THs spas. Vat. Secutus sum Blomfieldium, 
qui reOvnxey elxov apriws etiam legi posse monet. 

5. qrOe yap wdx:orov Vat. particulam expunxit Schneider. qui pro sua- 
AaxOels malit rarayOeis. 
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cavryy, ry TogovToy "7 oye 
TO (Gor ot be, lave, ay Tou, RITE, 
Baccor eauryy, elxoy, € €x négou putes, 
3 Thy exeivou wuoTyra MIMIC EL. 


Fas. XVI. 


Furia Fab. 379. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 273. Sehn 
p- 121. Berger, p. 25. Blomfield, p. 414. Burges, Vol. » 
p- 30. 


Xapaspios 4 VY TIS, eV xAon vEOTTEVWY, 
7# [re] kopudddey pos Tov op pov ie Wee 
KQL muidas elyes Agiov Kopn Opeyas, 
: wryras on Kal wrepoiow axuaious. 

: THS a pas deomorys, exorTevwy 
deBnpse re T0 B€pos, elae, Nuv w 


we? » 


wdvras Kaew me Tous pirous, WY aunow. 
xai TIS xapadpiou TeV opnpepwr aaldcoy 
Nkovcev avTou, TP TE warpt pnvies, 
okomeiv KeAEvwy qov opeas meTacThoEL. 

0 & eizev, Ovurw Katpos eo {Tov evryery’ 
Os TOS Hiras memowev ovK avyav Oo mevoet. 
ws O avbis eBuir, nAlou O our axtivwy 
non péovra Tov oraxuy Sewpnoas, 

puaOoyv ev aunTipoww avprov mweurperv, 
wiaOov ce mace spayuatndopors dwoetv 


8. wave pro wavov Blomfield. 

10. xiérnra pro roérnra Coray. 

XVI. 2 +e inseruit Blomfield. 

3, 4. Ita Suidas in Addos. exe omittit, xduacs pro xdun, et wrepi 
wrepotaw exhibet Vat. 

6. dvOnpdv dv rd Bépos et won Vat. Correxit Blomfield. 

7. Notandum duav priore producta. Vide Heyn. ad Il. w. 165. V 
p. 625. 

8. Aopoddpuv Vat. AoP>npdpwv Blomfield. quem vide Gloss. ad 
Theb. 415. 

15. duttropow Vat. auntnpow Blomfield. 

16. dpayparopodpois Vat. soayuarngpcpos Schneider. et Blomfield. 
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rd 0 , ad 
edervye, Xapacpros ele vyTios OVTwS, 
Nw early dpa, maides, adAayou pevryer, 


6r autos avt@, kov dlrows moreve. 


Fas. XVII. 


Tyrwhitt, p.188. Coray, p. 81. Schneider, p. 134. Berger, 
p- 7. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 28. 


Avkos mapnet T ply Xov, evOev exxuas 
apvetos auTov eherye. mwohha Braodrnws. 
KAKELVOS elire, Tas aaryovas mplov, 

"Q Trav, o ToTos me Aowoper * aU mn Kavyw. 


Fas. XVIII. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 191. Coray, p. 94. 348. Berger, p. 35. 


[Borpuv ™émetpov ovr €mr auméedov Kepow 

iSovca maven ovdAaBew emetparo. ] 

ws 0 ouK eqpuxveit’, avr’ Exapuve mdwra, 

oucey Kpeuaorns ocxXovTa m)evov aiwpas, 

mrapnnOev, ouTw Bouxorovea THY umn, 5 
"“Ougak o Borpus, ov memelpos, ws MUN. 


17. deve elwe yapddpios wat viywiows obrws Vat. Emendavit Blomfield. 

18. édvrws waides éx Torwy Suidas in auav, qui hunc et proximum versuin 
Citat. wpn Vat. 

19. Sr’ avrés dug Suidas: vide sup. v. 7. iro Vat. 

XVII. 1. Duos primos versus servavit Suidas in rpiyxos et tertium in xpiov. 
Ultimus in codice Bodleiano extat, nisi quod 3 rav in initio addidit Tyrwhitt. 
airés 6 rowos Burges. tpryxos’ retxiov. orepdvn. wepippaypa. weptBorAn. weps- 
teixiou@ Suidas ex Schol. ad Plat. Rep. p. 534. 

XVIII. 1. 2 Hi versus post Bergerum ex variis fabule Babriane versioni- 
bus conficti. 

3—5. A Suida in aiwpa servati, qui alwpa per inywors, éwapors explicat, 
p. 654. ed. Kuster. De voce Bovxodw vide Blomfield. Gloss. ad Aesch Agam. 
652. cujus exemplis adde Aristoph. Vesp. 10. ubi colo, veneror, significat. 
Similiter Babrius ap. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 153. et Suid. in BouxdAnpa. yawws 
éxy Te BovxdAnpa THs AUTNHs, 'AveOnxe Toixtos wWotxidas ypadas Ywuwv. 

6. Citat Etymol. M. in dua, ubi cugak, 6 pr wéretpos Borpys. Phavorin. 
Excerpt. ap. Dindorf. Gram. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 350. 33. wéwespos Borpus 6 dAxpaios, 
Siow ducal Oo Borpuc, ob wewepos. Pro adAxuaios leg. BaBpios. cf. Phaedr. rv. 3. 
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Fas. XIX. 
Coray, p. 107. (cf. p. 360). 
Aapadss aryumvacros Boor apoTpvra éradan(e Tov 


KOTOU, Aeyousa, w woo xdpvers Kai Taharepers. o é¢ 
Bois ectya Kai Ty avhaxa eTenvey. mel O€ ot arypora: 
Tous Geois 70edov Ovew, o pev yepwv Boos Bots amofevyGeis eis 
vouiy ameAvOn, 0 dé moaxos TXorwiy eihxero € émi To TuOnva. 

O 0¢ Bois elwrev auTe, Eis rovro my Kapnveov etnpnOns, Kai 


gov Tov TpaynAov paxaipa Kai ovyi Curyos TpiWe. 
Que fabula post Bergerum, p. 41. ita partim restitui potest. 


“Aporpiavra Botv sanadss aryUpuvarr os 
Taras, eusver, udxBov olov orhevers. 
+o 0 de Bous egirya, kai Thy avAaKxa Erepuver. 
arypora & eet Oeoicw 70edov Ovew, 
Oo pmev yépwv Bovs eis vouny aroXevy Geis 5 
amnnrbe, Moa XoB O 6iAxeT els oparyny oxoive. 
o 0é Bous 7 pos auroy . 2 
Eis TOUT, pnt, un mrovay ernpnOns, 
Mayaipa gov Tpaxndov, ov Curyos, tpl et. 


Fas. XX. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 21. 


‘O Zeus Tas Tov avO pump aquaptias év ooTpaxos Tov 
‘Epugy wpe ypape, kal ets KiBeorcov amore vat hyo tov 
auTou, omws exdgrou Tas dixas ava pagan. ouryKexumevon 
de TeV oor paKwy ew adAnAots, TO uev Bpadtov +o de TaxXtov 
€urinmre: ets Tas Tov Atos xeipas, et wore KaXws kpivaro, 


Furia. Fab. 365. 


oor paKy ypahorvra tov Epuiy auaprias éxeAevorey o 
Zeus eis xtBwroy owpevew, Ww epavicas éxaoTov Tas Sixas 
avam pagan. TwV ooTpaxwy de Kexumevov adANAars, TO mer 
Bpadtov TO O€ TaXLov euminret ets ‘Tov Aws tras yetpas, et 
mot evOuvo. Twy ovv Tovnpwv ov mpoonxe Bavualew, av 
Oaacov adixwy Tis oe Kaxws mpacon. 


XIX. 2. Citat Suidas in ordos. Cf. Avian. fab. 36. 
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Ex his versionibus, maximam Babriane fabule partem ita 
restituit Schneiderus, p. 183. (Cf. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 24.) 


* # # * * * 
rd e 4 A Oo s 4 
drws ekacTov Tas dias avatpacon. . 
“ , ’ be ’ » » eae | 
TwWY OOTPAKwY Keyuuevwy ex adAndois, 
vo pév Bpadov to de rayxtov eurinre 
eis rou Avs rae yeipas, ef wor evOdvor. 
a“ 9 ~ ~ 
TwY OUv ToynpwY ov TpooyKe BavpaCew 
a ~ ~ s o ~ 
dv Oaccoy adwy oe tis KaKws rpacon. 


Fas. XXI. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 194. Coray, p. 158. Schneider, p. 126. 


tf ® v4 9 iY A 9 e 
TadAats .atyupras eis To Kowov erpaby 
” » # » \) , 
Ovos TIS, ovK evuopdos adda Ova daipewv, 
doris Hepa wreryoint Kai wavoupryoiow 
qeivys axos diyns Te, Kai Kaxqy Téxyyy. 
ovrot de KUKAg wacav e& eBous Kouny § 
qepiovtes Ederyou*®**, Tis yap aypolxwy 
ou oldey "Artw -Aevkov, ws emnpwOn ; 
vhs ovK rate oomptwy Te Kai oltwy 
ayvye epwy didwot Tuuxavp ‘Peins; ° 


XXI. Hujus fragmenti versus 1. 2. et 5—9. servavit Tzetzes Chiliad. xm. 
264. Tertius et quartus debentur Nat. Com. Myth. rx. 5. 


8. dépy edd. pépo: Schneider. 

6. wepudvres Vulg. “In Babrio mirum est dedisse Tyrwhittum, meptiovres 
DAd¢yorro’ tit ydp dypolxwy, ex interpolatione vel Nat. Comitis, vel Bentleii 
Diss. Aesop. p. 145. eyov Tzetzes xm. 269.” Dobreus ad Porson. Aristo- 
phanica, p. (185). Hiatum notavi. 

Exiguam tantum fabule Babriane partem esse servatam versionis pedestris 
comparatio ostendit. Coray, p. 158. 

pavayipras Svov fyovres rotTw eldbecay ra oxebn éwiriBevres Sdosvropeiy. xal 
ef wore droGavevrot abrov iwd xowou, txdelpayrer aivdy tx Tot dépuaroe Tép- 
Tava xarecxetacay, xal Tovros txypwvro. érépay 2 ablroit pyvayvpray drarrn- 
caytav, kal wuvOavonévwy aitrwy ov dv ein o dvos, Epacay TeOynxévar pey avrdy, 
wrnyar 8 rocabras AauPdvew Seas ovds Cav twéuewev. Eadem breviter dedit 
Phaedrus rv. 1. 
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Fas. XXII. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 163. Coray, p. 226. Schneider, p. 127. Ber. 
ger, p. 11. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 366. 


Payot Tov “HXlov Bépous éryivovro’ wavra ce Ta (wa 
€xatpoy ent ToUTw _wydddovro d€ xai Barpaxor. ely de 
TOUTWY elev, “Q peo pot, eis Th aryadreaOe 5 ei ‘yap povos 
av o “HXtos wacav vAnv araknpaiver, et yynuas Succov avT@ 
ryevvnon, vt ov waQwuev Kaxav; 

Ultimam fabule Babriane partem servavit Suidas in wa:a» 
et aujvas, versus tamen sine auctoris nomine afferens. 

0°} clare k\avoas dpvvos, Ouxt watavos - 
TavT early mMiVs antiga! de kal Auman. 
et yap povos vuv Bad a jTagav avaiver, 

Ti un maBwmev TWVY KAKWD, Srav rynmas 
Suorov avuT@ madlov rt yevnon 


Cf. Phaedr. 1. 6. 


To the Ionisms of Babrius mentioned in pp. 286, 287, 
may be added povvos in the verses cited by Suidas in @roA-~ 
wot, and xépar: with the penult short, in Fab. r11. 1. 


Fab. xr. 20. Kpovwv ] waiwy Berger. ef. x11. 38. em opaywy 
KaTnye, To Evrdw Tatwy. 
Fab. xvi11. 6: In the Excerpt of Phavorinus, for adxpaios 
read axuaios. 
The following verses may be added to the fragments of 
Babrius from the recently published Anecdota of Boissonade. 
Ap. Georgid. Gnomol. Vol. 1. p. 9. 
avuces Tt weBor padrov 4 Big mparrwvr. 
Ib. p. 48. 
KperTrov TO ppovrigew a avarycaiwy Xperwv, 
TO mpnaexsy Tepreot Kai Kopors. 


Boissonade corrects 9 To mpoceyew vou TEepeciv TE Kal 
4 
Kwuos, OF 4 TO apoolayew TEepWeatv Te xai kwuos. Per. 


haps we should read 4 vovv wpocioyev. 
G. C. L. 
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KRUSE’s HELLAS. 


Tuxxe is no branch of our literature connected with the 
study of the ancients and their works, on which an Englishman 
has reason to look with more pride and pleasure than the 
labours of our learned travellers. When we consider their ex- 
tent and variety, we are undoubtedly led in the first place to 
congratulate ourselves on that noble instinct with which nature 
has gifted us beyond all European nations, by which so many 
of our countrymen are impelled to quit their native land 
without any other object than that of seeing foreign parts, 
and through which so few of those who are kept at home ever 
spend many months together in the same place: a happy ele- 
ment in our national character, without which it is probable 
that neither the spirit of commerce nor that of science would 
have found the instruments necessary for achieving their most 
useful discoveries. If it sometimes shews itself in shapes that 
expose us to the ridicule of foreigners, we have wherewithal 
abundantly to console ourselves, in the reflexion that it is still 
the same impulse which when better directed has produced so 
much of what we most glory in. But in the researches 
by which English travellers have enlarged our knowledge of 
ancient, especially Greek geography, every thing conspires 
to heighten our thankfulness for this kind boon of nature. 
There we see the same spring working; but its action is 
subservient to the highest ends, and is crowned with the best 
effects. And we have not only to rejoice in the advantages, 
great and manifold as they are, accruing to us from the valu- 
able works that have adorned and that still continue to enrich 
this department of our literature—in the new light poured 
upon so many dark corners of ancient poetry and history 
in the vivid pictures which shape so many vague dreams that 
have delighted the imagination of the youthful student, into 
sober and definite yet not less beautiful realities, It is im 

Voi. I. No. 2. Qa 
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itself cheering to see so many active minds, with their com- 
bined as well as individual energies, empioyed in this field of 
inquiry, where the indulgence of a liberal curiosity holds the 
lowest place among the rewards of labour, and where no merce- 
nary or frivolous motive tarnishes ite honour. It is a hopeful 
sign for those who take an interest in the cultivation of classical 
learning, that the charm has lost none of its force which draws 
our pilgrims to the shores of Greece, not as idle wanderers 
but as well-furnished, thoughtful and patient explorers of 
undiscovered tracks and buried treasures. And there is yet 
another point of view in which we may find reason to exult 
as well as to rejoice in the fruit we gather from their toil. 
The best qualities we boast of in our national character, 
earnestness, diligence, simplicity and honesty, were never more 
conspicuous than -in the prosecution of those researches. 
Though all our travellers are of course not equally eminent 
in talents, learning and industry, and therefore their contri- 
butions to the common stock are not all equally valuable, still 
all have the merit of relating what they have seen with as 
much accuracy as their memory, attention, judgement, and 
knowledge enabled them’ to do. None have disgraced the 
English name by barefaced impostures, or betrayed the 
interests of literature by fraudulent pretensions. Wherever 
else an Englishman may sometimes feel ashamed of his birth, 
in Greece at least he must thank God that he is the country- 
man of Gell and Leake and Dodwell, and not of Fourmont 
and Pouqueville. 

These reflexions were naturally suggested by the work, 
the title of which stands at the head of this article; and 
though they are not immediately connected with the subject 
to be discussed in the following pages, they seemed to be 
sufficiently both in place and season to be uttered. The 
English have surpast not only every other nation, but all 
others put together in the services they have rendered to the 
study of ancient Greek geography. Next to them in number 
come the French travellers, separated however from them by 
an immeasurable distance in the value of their labours. This 
vast difference has not, it may be supposed, been owing to 
the want of enterprizing spirit or of sagacity or quickness of 
observation on the part of our neighbours, but to a deficiency 
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in one or other, or in both, of two requisites still more im- 
portant for a traveller; in the necessary stores of previous 
information relating to the country visited, and in due com- 
mand over the inventive faculty, or a love of truth strong 
enough to overpower the temptations of vanity. Unfortu- 
nately the latter defect has not been confined to the two fla- 
grant instances already mentioned, and the opposite qualities 
have never yet been so conspicuously united in any of the 
French ‘travellers in Greece, as was to be wished both for 
the sake of letters, and that the credit of the nation might 
be redeemed from the reproach cast upon it by such unworthy 
representatives. Even the rest of Europe, with one exception, 
has produced no work that deserves to be placed by the side 
of the best English ones in this class. The exception is in- 
deed a splendid one, and worthy of the country which sent 
forth the elder Niebuhr. It is the yet unfinished work of 
Mr Broendsted, to the progress of which every one who feels 
an interest in Grecian art and history, and who is acquainted 
with the contents of the two parts already published, must 
look forward with the most lively expectations of pleasure 
and instruction. Though, considered as a work dedicated 
to the illustration of ancient art, it has often been surpast 
in magnificence, it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
degree in which it combines elegance of form and beauty of 
embellishment with a store of rich and exquisite learning had 
ever been attained by any preceding traveller. Even at the 
risk of being thought to dwell with too much complacency 
on a topic only interesting to national vanity, an Englishman 
must express the pleasure he feels at seeing the name of 
Mr Cockerell associated with that of the author's country- 
man Thorwaldsen, in the dedication of the second part of 
this truly classical work. 

Mr Broendsted however has only given a beautiful speci- 
men of the treasures which Greece still contains, and of the 
discoveries that still remain to be made in this inexhaustible 
field. This he has himself indicated in the words which he 
has prefixed as a second title to his book. Bettraege su genau- 
erer Kenntniss Griechenlands und der Denkmaeler seiner 
Kunst. (Contributions toward a more accurate knowledge 
of Greece and of the monuments of its fine arts.) And in 
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his preface he has exprest the same truth more distinctly, and 
in terms so apposite to our present subject, and themselves 
so well worth remembering, that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing them. After speaking of the modern researches which 
were rewarded by the discovery of the A¢gina and. Phigalean 
marbles, and of the results of his own excavations among the 
ruins of Cartheza in Ceos, he adds: ‘* By the way, such under. 
takings as these furnish a better answer than any other kind 
of facts or conclusions to the question: what may still remain 
to be found in Greece? No case better exemplifies the old 
saying, he that seeketh, findeth: only in this case the right 
mode of seeking is certainly attended with some difficulties; 
but the most important and most necessary condition of seek~ 
ing aright depends not on local circumstances, nor on the 
outer world in general, but on the traveller himself: he must 
bring it along with him, or he will strive in vain to acquire 
it; it is—a nature capable of feeling an interest in the ancient 
state of Greece, and of paying a genuine and deep homage 
to the genius of its wonderful people. The traveller who is 
deficient in this inward glow of enthusiasm, wants the staff 
that would enable him to support the manifold privations at 
present inseparable from a journey in Greece (especially for 
a man of moderate fortune) without losing the cheerfulness 
which is essential to the success of every enterprize. Every 
other motive, such as good will, and the thirst of knowledge, 
(to say nothing of the weaker springs of curiosity or vanity) 
wears out and flags, but not this enthusiasm; for this is that 
love, which overcomes all obstacles.” 

One cannot read this passage without conceiving two 
wishes: one, that all the outward obstructions that have 
hitherto impeded the progress of discovery in Greece may 
rapidly disappear, and that every necessary aid may be sup- 
plied by a patriotic and: enlightened government; the other, 
that the nation in which the enthusiasm described by Mr 
Broendsted prevails perhaps more strongly than in any other 
European people, and is more copiously fed by study, and 
more wisely regulated by thought—that the Germans might 
send a greater number of their educated men to traverse 
and explore Greece. And there seems to be a fair prospect 
that both these wishes will be in some degree fulfilled. One 
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at least appears to have been anticipated by the King of Bava- 
ria, who stands foremost among the German princes as an 
enthusiastic lover and munificent patron of the arts, and who 
is reported to have sent Professor Thiersch on a mission to 
Greece, from which he will undoubtedly return laden with 
treasure, at least for the enrichment of literature, if not for 
the ornament of cabinets and museums. Much as this intel- 
ligence promises, it would have been a still more agreeable 
piece of news if we had: heard that K. O. Mueller had been 
enabled to spend a year or two in ocular inspection of the 
country where he has lived in spirit so long, and with which 
he: is already. more familiar than most men are with their 
own. Should it ever happen that a person possessing in an 
equal degree all the qualities and requisites of an accomplished 
traveller in Greece, has the means of visiting it, and of pur- 
suing his researches with all the assistance that a liberal go- 
vernment can afford to such undertakings, what hopes of the 
result could be deemed too sanguine ? 

But to return from wishes and dreams to realities, and to 
the subject of the work before us, If our knowledge of 
Greece in its present state is principally due to English travel- 
lers, the Germans have displayed their characteristic dili- 
gence in sifting, collecting and arranging the abundant mate- 
riels furnished by our authors, and turning them to the best 
account. If in our days the geography of ancient Greece 
hee taken a new shape, it has been since the reports of our 
eyewitnessess have passed through the hands of their critics. 
Mueller’s contributions toward this end are familiar to many 
of our readers. Dr Kruse however has the merit of being 
the first writer who has undertaken to compare the whole of 
the evidence left by the ancients with the fullest information 
that could be gathered from modern observers on this subject, 
and to embody the result of the comparison in a systematical 
description of Greece. The manner in which he has executed 
this most difficult and laborious task appears to deserve 
the praise that has been bestowed on it by Dr Arnold in 
his preface to his edition of Thucydides. The industry 
with which Dr Kruse has drawn from the vast variety of 
sources ancient and modern that lay open to him, is equalled 
by the judgement, with which he has selected from each what- 
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ever was most applicable to his purpose, and by the dexterity 
with which he has fitted his extracts into the right place. His 
description is a kind of mosaic work, in which the most 
luminous testimonies of the ancients, and the most vivid 
touches of. modern writers, have been inserted so skilfully 
as to form a new whole, a lively and harmonious picture. 
In many instances he has earned the still higher praise of 
that sagacity which can discern the elements of order in the 
midst of confusion, can bring forth light out of darkness, 
and supply the links wanting in a broken chain of evidence. 
On the whole it is perhaps not too much to say, that his 
work when finished will have made the nearest approach 
hitherto achieved to one of the noblest objects that can be 
proposed as the aim of a literary life,—a restoration of the 
ancient face of Greece. 

I felt myself bound to offer this humble tribute, however 
superfluous it may be, to the general merits of Dr Kruse's 
work, because the following remarks, which are directed to 
a particular portion of it, will be of an opposite nature, and 
it was possible that in a polemical discussion some expression 
might escape me, which might seem inconsistent with the re- 
spect due to the learning and abilities of the author. He 
has devoted the last chapter in his introductory volume to 
a survey of the tribes by which Greece was peopled from 
the earliest times to which tradition goes back, down to that 
in which its limits were fixed by the diffusion of the race 
to which it finally owed its name. The mode in which he 
has treated this part of his subject has also received the ap- 
probation of Dr Arnold, who in a note, page 6, of his Thucy- 
dides, expresses his opinion that ‘perhaps no writer has 
treated the subject of the origin of the Pelasgians and Hel- 
lenians with more good sense than Kruse.” Without at all 
disputing the justice of this commendation, I find myself 
compelled to dissent from many of the conclusions at which 
Dr Kruse has arrived, from his general view of the subject, 
and from the principles and rules of criticism on which several 
of his arguments appear to be founded. Though the quali- 
ties and habits of thinking which fit a man for the province 
of ancient topography, are not precisely the same as are requi- 
site for historical investigations, the opinions of such a writer 
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as Dr Kruse on any point connected with his peculiar field 
must be valuable and interesting, and are entitled to the 
most patient and respectful attention. I should distrust my 
own judgement in rejecting them if I were not able distinctly 
to state the grounds of my dissent. In explaining these to 
the reader, I shall, as common candour requires, lay before 
him as clearly and fairly as I am able the opinions I con- 
trovert. By this means the discussion will at least serve one 
useful purpose, even if the objections on which it is founded 
should appear weak and insufficient: it will have made the 
more correct view, unfolded in a work not accessible to a great 
part of the English public, more generally known. It must 
not however be supposed to embrace all the topics contained 
in this chapter; but will turn almost exclusively on the two 
mentioned in Dr Arnold’s note, the origin of the Pelasgians 
and that of the Hellenes, as I prefer calling them, according 
to the account given of them by Dr Kruse. 

The main enquiry is preceded by some general observations 
on an important subject: the question, whether the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece were foreigners, or in the literal sense 
of the word avtox@oves. Dr K. rejects the latter opinion, and 
so far I perfectly agree with him ; but I cannot see the slightest 
force in the reason he alledges, nor can I go along with him in 
the inference he draws from the fact when admitted. It is 
true the opposite theory is so little received among the learned, 
that perhaps few of his readers would have required him to 
produce his objections to it. Yet since it has been entertained 
by some eminent men, and particularly by a celebrated writer 
in his own department (Mannert), it was not altogether super- 
fluous to assign his grounds for rejecting it. But an unsound 
argument must hurt the cause it is intended to support, 
and that on which Dr Kruse appears to rely, since it is the 
only one he mentions, is so futile, that, but for the sustained 
seriousness of his tone, I should have been inclined to imagine 
that he only adopted it as a sportive way of evading a question 
which he did not think himself called upon to discuss. He 
neither appeals to authority nor takes his stand on any specula- 
tive principles, but despatches the matter by observing (p. 395) 
that “the geographer must consider all the tribes that inhabited 
Greece as having originally migrated into the country, since 
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the accounts which relate them to have sprung up before the 
moon and out of the earth like mushrooms, out of the stones 
thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, or out of the ants of A®acus, 
belong to fable and not to history.” The allusions contained 
in the words printed in Italics are fully explained in the notes, 
but we may here take it for granted that the stories to which 
they relate are too familiar to most of our readers to need 
being repeated. If any advocate of the polyadamite doctrine, 
as it has been called, had ever insisted on the truth of these 
fables as one of the grounds of his opinion with regard to 
Greece, the statement of so flagrant an absurdity would cer- 
tainly have been amply sufficient to confute it. But it is not 
easy to perceive how the question itself can be affected by the 
quality of these legends. In that case it would follow that if 
instead of being merely popular and poetical they had been 
learned and specious, had approached nearer to philosophical 
precision, and had given a more intelligible view of the subject, 
they might have seemed to possess a higher historical value. 
It need scarcely be observed that no positive and true tradition 
on this head can be derived from any other source than a divine 
revelation, and consequently those of the Greeks can have only 
a negative worth; but this, which so far as I know is the 
utmost that ever was ascribed to them, they might have had 
in an equal degree if they had been tenfold more childish than 
they are. Dr K’s argument when analyzed seems to amount 
to this: the Greeks had no genuine tradition and no clear 
conception of the origin of mankind in general, or of their own 
race in particular, and all their accounts of these matters that 
were put into a historical form are manifestly fabulous; hence 
it may be inferred that Greece itself was not the original seat 
of any people. It would be unfortunate if our conviction of 
any important truth rested on such reasoning. 

From the premises thus established Dr K. draws an im. 
portant conclusion. ‘‘ Hence,” he proceeds, ‘the opinion of 
those who surround Greece with a Chinese wall within which 
the Greeks developed themselves simply by their own energy, 
as well as the opinion of those who are for deriving all that 
belongs to them from Egypt, or all from Phoenicia, or all 
from India, is certainly erroneous.” Here again it is not the 
conclusion itself that I dispute, but the step that leads to it. 
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do not know whether the Chinese wall here alluded to is the 
ume nuisance of which Creuzer complains in one of his letters 
» Hermann (p. 140), where he speaks of people who aim at 
setting out the ancient world and all tts grandeur from our 
lew, with a barrier of coarse Homeric materials. Creuzer’s 
»mark was levelled at the late J. H. Voss, but among the 
ving K.O. Mueller may perhaps be considered as the ablest 
»presentative of the persons who hold the first of the opinions 
ected by Dr K. Accordingly Creuzer in the preface to the 
vurth volume of his Symbolik, expresses a friendly hepe that 
fueller will not always be content with setting the Greek 
cal legends and modes of worship in opposition to the ancient 
orld and ali its grandeur: which means as in the former 
assage the sublime mysteries of the Asiatic religions from 
hich Creuzer believes the Greek to have been derived. I do 
ot venture to say whether Mueller, if he is one of those who 
re described by Dr K. as surrounding Greece with a Chinese 
rall, would admit that any of his opinions involves the sup- 
iwosition of autochthons in Greece, but I must contend that 
here is no necessary connexion between this supposition and 
my set of notions about the intercourse that may be conceived 
o have subsisted in the earliest times between Greece and the 
est of the world. If some persons restrict this intercourse so 
is to keep the ancient population of Greece during a long 
yeriod completely insulated, it does not follow that they deny 
ts Asiatic origin; and on the other hand one who considers 
it-as strictly aboriginal need not on that account deny the 
probability of its having very early entered into commerce with 
other nations, who may have exerted a powerful influence on its 
progress. Propositions so totally distinct in their nature ought 
not to be brought together as links in one chain of argument. 
The next observation, on the force attached by the Greeks 
themselves to the word avroyOoves, seems to me to perplex 
the subject, if it does not place it in a totally false light. We 
are told ‘“‘even the word avroy@oves, which the Greeks apply 
to certain tribes, does not prove that they held these tribes 
to be actually aboriginal. How little this name was meant 
to designate the original home of a people, appears from 
Aristotle (Rhet. 1. 5.) who uses the epithets ancient and autoch- 
thonous as equivalent. It seems therefore, and this is an 
Vow. I. No. 2. Rr 
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opinion which others have entertained before me, and whictt is 
sanctioned by Isocrates, (Potter Archeol. Tom. 11. p. 101.)* 
that the Greeks themselves when they speak of autochthons, 
usually mean nothing more than tribes that inhabited Greece 
from the earliest times.” The passage of Aristotle certainly 
does:not warrant any such inference as is here drawn from it ; 
it runs thus: ev-yevera ev ovv eotiv eOver ev wai wodree TO 
avroxGovas 4 apyatous elvas* from which nothing more appears 
than that it was a common topic of rhetoric to flatter a Greek 
people with being either avroyOoves or apyaiot. It does not 
follow that the first of these epithets was ever used as a mere 
hyperbole. But even if it was, this would prove nothing as to 
the popular belief concerning the origin of the tribes to which 
it was applied. The Athenian orators undoubtedly meant to 
be understood in the most literal sense, when they used such 
language as we read in Plato’s Menexenus (p. 237), and in 
Isocrates Paneg. p. 45. c. ovrw xadws xal ryvnoiws syeryovames, 
dor et norep Eunev, tavrTny ExovTEes GxavTa TOY Xporor 
dtaTehounev, avToxOoves dvTes Kal TwY CvoNaTwY Tis a¥ToIS, 
olawep ‘Tos oixeoTaTous, THv Tod Exovtes Hpocerweiy * 
povas yap nuiv Taw ‘EAAnvwv THv avTyy Tpodey kai warpica 
Kal untepa Karecat apoonxer* almost the same terms that 
occur Panath. p. 258. c. and again p. 47. o: xpwro havevres 
ext yns, which is applied a few lines lower down to the Athe- 
nians Tovs mpwrovus syevouévous. The Arcadians entertained 
a similar notion of their own origin, as appears from the lines 
of Asius (Paus. 8. 1. 4.), and indeed wherever an individual 
autochthon is mentioned, it can scarcely be with reference to 
any other opinion. At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered that the word might often be used without suggesting 
or being intended to suggest the thought of the mythical fact 
implied in it, and might only be associated with the ideas of 
nobility, purity of blood, uninterrupted freedom and independ- 
ence. This distinction, which is perhaps what Dr K. had in 
view, is illustrated by Wachsmuth in the appendix to the first 
volume of his Antiquities. It is however observable that the 
Athenians prided themselves on their antiquity abstracted from 
every other quality; for it is simply on this ground that 


* I have been unable to find the passage in Potter, and therefore do not 
know what passages of Isocrates Dr K. has in view. 
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{socrates maintains their superiority over the. Dorians m Pelo- 
ponnesus, who though conquerors were new ‘comers: ov on 
wou TatTpov eoTw nyeicOa Tous exndvdas ‘TwY coronene 
(p. 53. c.) 

We must now proceed to the main subject of our enquiry, 
Dr K’s view of the Pelasgians and the Hellenes. The value 
of this part of his work is in some degree independent. of: the 
accuracy of the result it leads to; for whatever may. be thought: 
of the author’s conclusions, he must be acknowledged to have 
rendered a service to literature by collecting and translating 
the most important passages of the ancient authors that bear 
upon his subject. In this respect he has fully justified the tone 
of becoming pride with which he speaks of his performance 
in his preface. He there observes (p. xx111), ‘I think I have 
done no unimportant service to history, at least in collecting all 
the accounts of any moment on this head left by the ancients, 
and in thus shewing the mutual relation of the early tribes and 
nations in Greece. The road I have chosen is indeed more 
difficult than the one pursued by those who go to work ety- 

ically in their researches. into the origin of nations: . but 

{ think it rewards the labour better, since at all events it leads 
to no airy phantom, but to the view which the best ancient 
writers, who after all had the means of knowing more than 
we do, had of the matter, and which in the main is confirmed 
by the whole course of history.” It would be unfair to infer 
from this language, that Dr K. means to represent himself 
as the first person who ever made a complete collection of the 
testimonies of the ancients on this subject, and used it as the 
basis of his enquiries; or that he would explain the great 
difference between his own opinions and those of other learned 
men (as for instance Niebuhr and Mueller), by supposing that 
he. had lighted on some authorities which they had overlooked ; 
but this difference should be a warning to the student, not to 
expect too much from any collection however elaborate, and 
to remember that even after he has transcribed all the evidence 
of the ancients, his work is only begun, and that the degree in 
which he may approach the truth must depend.on.the judge- 
ment with which he combines and applies his materials. 

Before he consults the testimony of the ancients, Dr K. 
({p. 397) briefly notices three opinions of modern writers concern- 
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ing the earliest imhabitants of Greece, all which he rejects ; 
‘Sand since,” he observes, “two at least out of the three have 
been defended with great learning, it is evident that much 
remains to be done in this field of history.” The first of these 
is that which represents the Pelasgians as identical with the 
Hellenes, and as forming alone the original population of 
Greece. The second distinguishes two principal races, Illy-. 
rians {in Hellas the Dorians) and Pelasgians (the Lonians 
of a later period). The third supposes three races: (1) the 
Graeci, or the Hellenes of a later period: (2) Leleges and 
Curetes, of Illyrian origin: and (3) Pelasgians, a more civilized 
nation which came into Greece from beyond the sea. ‘The last 
of these opinions was proposed by Mannert, but supported 
by no reference to ancient authors, an omission for which Dr K. 
very justly censures him. Among the advocates of the first 
opinion Dr K. mentions only Adelung (Mithridates 11. p. $79), 
whose chief arguments he states for the purpose of refuting them. 
The objection with which he despatches the first must be men- 
tioned here, because it contains a curious intimation which we 
shall have occasion to consider again. Adelung: It is unques- 
tionable that the language of Pelasgian colonies, of the Greeci 
and other tribes, was the basis of the Latin and at the same 
time of the Greek. Answer: But the Greci are no where 
called Pelasgians, whereas the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans are 
so called, and their language was totally different from the 
Latin. The value of the first part of this refutation, drawn 
from the fact that the Greeci are not expressly called Pelasgians 
we shall examine in the sequel ; the last part will be amusing to 
those who have read what has been written by Niebuhr and 
K. O. Mueller on the Tyrrhenians and the Etruscans. Dr K. 
passes with as little ceremony by another opinion in which 
both of these two great writers agree (Hist. of Rome 1. p. 83. 
Dorians 1. p. 11). An argument of Adelung, in itself certainly 
not very strong, that the Greeks needed no interpreter at 
the siege of Troy, is quashed by the peremptory remark: the 
Trojans are not Pelasgians. The second of the opinions 
mentioned by Dr K. is, many of our readers will be surprized 
to hear, attributed to K. O. Mueller, in a note which refers 
us to the introductory chapter of his Dorians, and to p. 124 
of his Orchomenus. As Dr K’s book unfortunately abounds 
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in errors of the press, I was induced to turn to the list of 
corrigenda, which is copious though far from complete, thinking 
it probable that there might be some mistake in the reference, 
and hoping to learn who was really the author of the: hypothesis 
stated in the text. I was however disappointed; this page is 
passed over, though there is at least one error in the note 
which ought to have been corrected, since the same book is 
cited under two titles as of two distinct works. Dr K. un- 
doubtedly had no intention of misrepresenting the well-known 
opinions of his friend Mueller, for whom he always professes 
the highest respect, but yet it is not the less certain that there 
is not a single point in the above-mentioned hypothesis that 
coincides with them, or rather that is not directly opposed to 
Mueller’s views. For as every reader of the works referred 
to must remember, he neither makes the Dorians to be Illy- 
rians, whom he describes as barbarians distinguished by their 
language and customs from the Greeks, as a different nation 
(mationell verschieden. Dor. 1. p. 2. and still more expressly 
p. 18) nor does he identify the Lonians with the Pelasgians 
in any other sense than that in which the Dorians themselves 
may according to his view be called Pelasgians (1. p. 12). A 
distinction which Mueller does draw, between the Pelasgians 
and the Leleges (note e. p. 15) is wholly omitted by Dr K. 

" ‘To these three modern opinions Dr K opposes the testi- 
monies of Strabo (vii. p. 321), Thucydides (1. 3), Herodotus 
(1. 56 and 58), and Homer (Il. 11. 681 and 840. xvi. 234. Od. 
x1x. 177) who, he obeerves (p. 408), mentions a number of tribes 
in Greece, and among them Pelasgians and Hellenes, but does 
not reckon the other tribes members of either of the last two. 
“ Hence,” he proceeds, “it is sufficiently evident that the most 
approved ancient writers separate the Hellenes from the Pe- 
lasgians, and the latter again from a number of other tribes 
that were settled in Greece. It is therefore certainly unhis- 
torical to melt all these tribes into one mass. At the same 
time however it also appears from the same authorities that 
the Pelasgians and the Hellenes were the two principal tribes 
of ancient Greece; and that the latter only rose to the pitch 
of greatness at which we find them in their flourishing period, 
by being intermixed with the former and with other tribes 
inhabitants of Greece.” Here it is above all things necessary to 
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keep in mind the real state of the question. No modern writer, 
so far as I know, has ever denied that there was some difference 
between the Hellenes and the Pelasgians; the only dispute has 
been about the nature and degree of the difference. For the 
purpose of proving the former point Dr K.’s quotations were 
unnecessary: but the inference to be drawn from them as to 
the second, depends on various considerations which Dr K. 
only touches on in the sequel. The reader however is led by 
this array of authorities to imagine that something has already 
been proved against one or all of the rejected opinions, whereas 
the matter really at issue is not yet hinted at, and in fact does 
not appear before it is very briefly and incidentally noticed in 
a subsequent part of the chapter. The use made of Homer's 
testimony in this passage may also draw the reader into an 
error, if he does not observe that it is merely negative. Homer 
neither asserts nor denies any relation between the Hellenes 
and the Pelasgians, nor between either. of them and any of 
the other tribes named by him. How little can be inferred 
from his silence on this subject cannot be better shewn than in 
the words of Dr K. himself, who observes in a note, after re- 
ferring to the above mentioned passages in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, where the Pelasgians are named or alluded to; ‘the 
other tribes of Greece, of whom a great number are mentioned 
in the catalogue, as the Magnetes, Lapithe, Arcadians, Cau- 
cones, Dolopes, Persebians, Athenians, &c. are not reckoned by 
Homer among the Pelasgians, though by this I do not mean 
to deny that some of these tribes may have been of Pelas- 
gian origin. Only in Homer's time they no longer retained 
the name of Pelasgians. Several of them, as will be seen in the 
sequel, were in fact of Pelasgian origin.” Here the unplea- 
sant ambiguity of the negative (alle uebrigen Voelker Griech- 
enland s—rechnet Homer nicht su den Pelasgern) is sufficiently 
corrected by the admission in the context. But at the same 
time we see that Homer’s evidence on the subject in dispute 
is completely neutral, and therefore, so far as any controverted 
point was to be established, might as well have been omitted. 
It may be proper to mention that Dr K. adheres stanchly to 
the old persuasion about the unity and indivisibility of Homer, 
and his two manuscript poems. In the first chapter of his work 
(p- 12) he notices Wolf's hypothesis, which he rejects with 
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vehement contempt, truly observing that it has never yet been 
demonstrated, and refutes with marvellous ease. For‘he first 
lays it down as a proposition admitting of no doubt, that the 
art of writing had been known in Greece many centuries before 
the time assigned by the best authority to Homer.. Then 
having added a very good remark, that the d:pO¢par mentioned 
by Herodotus (v. 58) afforded materials for writing as conve- 
nient as those of the scribes in the middle ages, he drives Wolf 
back upon his positive testimonies, which as every body knows 
are very trifling in amount, and indeed,'as Wolf himself acknow- 
ledges, have no claim to notice but their singularity. Dr K. 
winds up his refutation with an excellent maxim, which it is 
to be regretted he should have applied so little to the ancients: 
for the Greeks were fallible men as well as the Germans: magna 
nomina auctoritatem non faciunt. Yet it seems possible that 
Wolf's hypothesis may survive this blow, and that it may not 
be consigned to oblivion so soon as Dr K. prays. For beside 
the questions he has discussed, there is still another which has 
been generally thought to bear upon the subject: that is, 
whether, supposing the art of writing to have been known in 
Greece long before the Trojan war, we are bound to believe 
that a poet of that age or a few centuries later would have 
employed it, or whether the picture of society exhibited by the 
Homeric poems themselves, as well as certain traditions con- 
cerning the mode of their transmission, do not render the 
contrary supposition the more probable one. For it would 
matter little that Homer had before him all the writing imple- 
ments of a scribe in the middle ages, unless he was equally 
disposed to use them. It is at all events a little surprising, that 
in an elaborate examination of Wolf’s Prolegomena, abridged 
as Dr. K. informs us from a larger manuscript commentary, not 
a single word should be said on this question. 

The method Dr K. adopts in describing the ancient seats 
of the Pelasgians, is to cite and discuss in succession, first the 
Homeric passages above referred to, then those of Herodotus 
and Thucydides which relate to Pelasgian settlements, then 
some other accounts which he considers as historical, and finally 
some which he distinguishes as mythical. It is not my purpose 
to follow him through this extensive field, but only to notice 
some points where he unfolds his peculiar views of the subject. 
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He observes that though Homer makes no mention of Pe- 
lasgians except as inhabitants of Asia Minor, Crete, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, (in the two latter countries indirectly, by using 
the epithet, Pelasgian) this is not a sufficient ground for con- 
cluding, that none of the tribes known to him under various 
other names were of Pelasgian origin. This variety he conceives 
(p. 413) may be best explained ‘‘from the frequent change of 
names which prevails throughout the heroic ages, and is con- 
sidered by the best and earliest Greek historians, Hecateeus, 
Herodotus and Thucydides as matter of historical certainty, 
and may be accounted for by considering that in a period when 
political societies have not yet attained a settled form (bey noch 
nicht fest begruendeten Staatsformen), and when every stran- 
ger is an enemy, far more importance must be attached to the 
name of the ruler than to the people, which may often be com- 
posed. of different elements :” “ this change of name,” he adds, 
‘S was always necessary when the tribes parted, or became sub- 
ject to foreign princes, and hence it may easily have happened 
that in the time of Homer, many Pelasgian tribes had taken 
different names, while another part of them remained true to its 
original name, as has been the case with some of the Sclavonic 
tribes in parts of Germany, where they have kept themselves 
unmixed.” This is undoubtedly one way of explaining how it 
might happen that a great number of tribes bearing different 
names were nevertheless all. members of the Pelasgian race. 
Another way, which seems at least as easy and as well supported 
by historical testimony, is to suppose that the name Pelasgian, 
like that of Hellen or German, was a general one which in- 
cluded and co-existed with a great variety of particular denomi- 
nations. Indeed that no such nominal distinctions should have 
arisen in a nation so widely diffused as the Pclasgians, before 
the cause described by Dr K. came into operation, is in itself 
extremely improbable. That this cause may sometimes have 
produced such changes as he ascribes to it cannot be denied ; 
but it is to be regretted that he did not produce some exam- 
ples drawn from other fields of history, that would have helped 
us to conceive how it might have become so frequent as he 
imagines it to have been in the early ages of Greece. The 
name of the ruler could only be of importance for the end 
abovementioned, when there was a difficulty in distinguishing 
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a community formed of several different elements by any, other 
mark, a difficulty which one would think could scarcely ever 
occur. 

This however is only one side of the question: another is 
thus touched upon by Dr K. in a note to the passage just quo- 
ted. ‘It is a peculiar affectation (stererey) of several: modera 
writers, absolutely to deny that the names of individual 
princes were ever transferred to the tribes subject to them, 
though all antiquity attests it. The very circumstance that 
the name of a people or of a city is often referred by etymo- 
logists, without any historical ground, to persons who cannot 
have been any way connected with them, clearly shews that 
the practice of deriving national names from those of in- 
dividuals had become so usual, that a writer could not hope to 
gain credence if he abandoned this common road. This 
however cannot have been destitute of historical foundation, .or 
it would never have become a usage. Let the critic decide 
which derivations of this kind have a historical foundation, and 
which not. It must however be observed that there are in- 
stances enough in which this mode of derivation does not hold, 
and where the inhabitants of a district are named from cities, 
rivers, or hills in their neighbourhood.” Before I examine the 
reasoning of this passage, I am tempted to add two or three 
other quotations, in order to illustrate the novelty of the affec- 
tation which Dr K. censures, and the extent to which it has 
been carried. Mr Mitford observes in a note to his History 
(Vol. 1. p. 34. 4to. ed.): * It is certainly a probable conjecture 
of the learned Mr Bryant, that the oriental manner of ex- 
pression, by which a name in the singular signified a people, as 
Israel often meant the whole people descended from the patriarch 
Israel, may have led to much confusion in Greek tradition. The 
name Cecrops, Cranaus, Cadmus and others, open wide fields 
for conjecture, in which however it were little proper for the 
historian to expatiate.” Now let us see how a grammarian has 
since expatiated in these fields. Buttmann in his Lexilogus 1. 
p- 68., having mentioned the legend of Apis related by A’schylus 
in the Supplices, remarks: ‘“ This Apis, one sees at once, is the 
old mythical personification of the very names of a people and 
a country which mythology derives from him; that is of Azria 
and ‘Amcdoves or ‘Awiovyes, the old name of the Arcadians.” 
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And he subjoins in a note: “many traces concur to indicate 
that these names Apis, Apia, contain the ancient name of a tribe 
which in very remote times inhabited the maritime regions on 
the European side of the Mediterranean. The mythical per- 
sons Pelops, Cecrops, Merops, compared with the names Pelo- 
ponnesus and Meropes (a people in Cos), and in like manner the 
names Dryopnes and Dryops, Dolopes and Dolops, shew that 
Ops or Opes agreeing with the Opici or Opsci in Italy, and 
equivalent to the name of our hero Apis, was an old national 
name; and that in those of the heroes above mentioned the 
first syllable served to distinguish different tribes, Pelopes, 
Cecropes, Meropes, &c.” 

' In another work the same author has more fully explained 
his views of this subject, and though the passagt is rather long, 
it exhibits so sharp a contrast to Dr K.’s opinions, that I am 
induced to translate it. After observing, first, (Mythologus 11. 
p- 168) that inquirers into ancient history had no sooner begun 
to perceive that all myths* did not contain real historical 


* Perhaps I ought to have apologised sooner for adopting this word, 
though I did not coin it, since in a work, which it is to be hoped most of 
our readers are familiar with, an attempt has been made to shew that the 
word fable may be always substituted for it with great propriety (Preface 
to the Translation of the Dorians, p. vi.). There are certainly many cases 
where this may be done without inconvenience: as whenever the only notion 
that the word used is designed to convey, is that of a fictitious story of 
events: this being the quality which all fables have in common with every 
other species of i8o:; so too whenever the story has no other foundation or 
substance than some speculative truth or opinion which the author has chosen 
to express in this form: thus the ni@o: of Plato and Prodicus may very pro- 
perly be termed philosophical fables, as in fact all fables in the common sense 
are: but the case is widely different when the narration, though not true and 
so far fictitious or fabulous, is nevertheless connected in some degree with a 
historical event, and is in this sense a historical »iGos. To extend the use of 
the word fable to such narratives appears to me extremely inconvenient, since 
it must suggest a particular notion of their origin, which may often be totally 
erroneous. Many may have been entirely due to the invention of poets, and 
have originated in the wish to afford entertainment by a sacrifice of exact 
truth: as if the dry fact of a city in Africa being founded under the sanction 
of the Delphic oracle, was transmuted into the lively story of a beautiful 
nymph beloved by Apollo, and carried by him across the sea to the chosen 
site. Others may have been forged by unpoetical mythologists, and may have 
originated in their desire to make an obscure or confused part of history ap- 
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events, only modified by the hands of poets, but that a part of 
them were pure fictions, originally adapted to certain ends, 
though they gradually assumed the shape of genuine history, 
than their attention was drawn to the names of mythical per- 
sons which themselves form a part of such fictions, and may 
therefore frequently afford a clue to their meaning: secondly, 
that great caution is necessary in applying this remark to the 
purpose of discriminating between truth and falsehood; and, 
thirdly, that nothing but an analogy observable in a large mass 
of instances, and particularly the appearance of a mutual rela- 
tion between several names of this kind, can warrant an infer- 
ence drawn from the name as to the nature of the narrative in 
which it occurs—he proceeds as follows. ‘The inquirer in 
this field of history may at the present day confidently set down 
a whole large class of names as falling under this head: those 
I mean of founders who bear the same name with their founda- 
tions, when the origin of these is lost in very remote antiquity ; 
and particularly those of heroes who bear the names of nations, 
or countries, or cities, which in this case are in general expressly 
represented as called after them. I shall not enlarge on a point 
that has been so amply discussed and tacitly at least remarked 
by every observer of antiquity, and shall only notice that while 
most of these names, as for instance in the genealogy of Hellen, 
Dorus, Holus, Ion, Achzus, and. the numberless personified 
names of cities, as Calydon, Pleuron, Corinthus, Marathon, 
Lacedemon, Thebe, &c. are put down as persons without the 
slightest variation in their form, and without any attempt at 
Invention and art, so that even the stanchest adherents to the 


pear to be clearer and more distinct than they really found it: as if a tradition 
that a race of kings had reigned during a long period in a city or country, was 
amplified into a long gencalogy of fictitious personages with precise dates. 
But many others again may have sprung up gradually and spontaneously, 
without any deliberate purpose or motive, and may be derived from the ima- 
gination not of one individual, freely exercising his inventive faculty for a 
certain eud, but of a people, or a great number of individuals, who by a pro- 
cess, of which examples occur every day, may unconsciously and undesignedly 
modify a tradition founded on a real fact by successive additions and alter- 
ations till not a particle of it retains its genuine shape. Such popular legends 
come under the general name of «v60:, but to call them fables would create 
great confusion in any discussion of their origin; as in the passage which has 
occasioned this note. 
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old doctrine no longer take them for real persons, there are 
others which seem to keep firmer hold of a personal existence 
by a slight inflexion of form, or by the more circumstantial 
aspect of thetr story; and a third class again, because the geo- 
graphical and national names with which they were originally 
connected have in the course of time disappeared out of history, 
do not discover themselves by this side, and hence pass for real 
persons only because nothing further is known about them. 
The distinction however between these and the first class is 
only this, that the more literal and unpoetical personifications 
are in general of more recent fabrication, while these last have 
been derived from earlier tradition, have been in various ways 
interwoven with epic poetry, and have thus acquired more 
personality. ‘The accidental circumstance therefore, that. Da- 
naus has seemingly gained so firm a footing in history, that the 
Argive Argus, Cephalus the father of the Cephallenian people, 
the nymph Cyrené, and in the Italian legend, Latinus and 
Lavinia, and Romulus and Remus, or as he is more plainly 
called in the Greek form, or that of southern Italy, Romus, 
and many others, appear in a variety of romantic combinations 
and functions, this is not a sufficient reason for excepting them 
from the general analogy by which we interpret such names in 
other cases. So too Pelops is nothing more than a symbol, 
which the name of Peloponnesus fortunately enables us still 
to recognize as representing a nation; but a comparison of the 
nanie of Peloponnesus with those of the Dryopes, Dolopes, 
Meropes, &c. teaches us that the name of Pelopes, though it 
has not been handed down to us by express tradition, must 
once have belonged to a people. Though therefore no Xuthi 
again are recorded among the ancient Greek tribes, they are 
clearly revealed by the mythical genealogy according to which 
Hellen is the father of olus, Dorus, and Xuthus, and Xu- 
thus of Achzeus and Ion. For how is it possible to deem this 
Xuthus a historical person, appearing as he does in the midst 
of a number of merely symbolical names, with no more to do 
than his father, his brothers, and one of his sons; for Ion is 
indeed made to act a little, though only on the Attic stage.” 

It would certainly, as Mr Mitford observes, be little pro- 
per, or indeed not a little improper for a historian, publicly at 
least, to indulge in this latitude of conjecture, and to take upon 
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1m the power of making an unknown people spring up out. of 
the name of a hero. And if it were my object to criticize this 
1ypothesis of Buttmann, I might remark that the'name Pe- 
oponnesus adds very little force to his argument. On the 
sontrary it seems pretty clear that the peninsula, as well as 
the islets near the coast of Argolis, (the vnodes [leXomos, 
Pausan. 11. 34. 3.) only acquired their name after the line of 
the hero had been celebrated in epic poetry as the lords of all 
Argos and of many islands. One may be permitted to doubt 
whether the-cluster of islands on the coast of Asia Minor called 
Exarovyyoot, was so named, though there was only about 
& score, or at most forty of them, to express their number, 
according to the same practice of vague exaggeration which 
renders the name Saranda Potamo common in modern Greece 
for a stream fed by many brooks; or whether according to the 
opinion that prevailed among the ancients (see Strabo x111. p. 
618. and Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 403.) the name was 
derived from “Exaros the epithet of the God whose temples 
covered the adjacent coast, so that it was ofov ‘AroAAw@vvnecot ; 
but it would be very rash to reject both these interpretations 
because it is not impossible that as [Ipoxovyncos, 'EXadovvnaos, 
Adeorexovynoos, Muovynaos, &c. were so called from the animals 
by which they were haunted, so the ‘Exarovynoo: may once 
have been the seats of a forgotten tribe, the Hecati. But 
though I am not prepared to follow the ingenious mythologer 
I have been quoting, into the realms of the Pelopes and the 
Xuthi, his remarks appear to me to contain a great deal of 
important truth, and to place the subject discussed in Dr K.’s 
note in a very different light from that in which it stands there. 
But even on Dr K.’s own shewing the charge of affectation, 
which he brings against those who take Buttmann’s view of the 
question, seems very unreasonable. He himself, as we have 
eeen, admits the usage which Buttmann has illustrated by a 
few instances, of deriving the names of tribes or cities from 
fictitious persons, to have been so prevalent that an antiquarian 
could scarcely hope to be believed if he attempted to explain 
the local or national names in any other way. But if the 
usage, whatever may have been its origin, was so predominant, 
it seems natural that we should expect to find it constantly in 
operation, and that we should admit no exception that is not 
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distinctly proved. The first presumption must always be, that 
such names as Hellen, Ion, &c. have been coined according to 
the uniform practice; and the only question is by what evi- 
dence this. presumption may be rebutted. Dr K. will say: by 
the evidence of the best and earliest Greek historians, Hecatseus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. who treat some of these names as 
belonging to historical persons. But what assurance can we 
have that these writers did not partake in the belief which 
prevailed so widely among their countrymen on this subject ? 
And if they did not differ in this respect from all other Greeks, 
what can their evidence prove but the universal credulity ? 
This therefore can never enable a critic to distinguish which 
derivations of national names from individuals have a historical 
ground, and which not. Dr K. observes in a subsequent note 
(p. 414) that Herodotus never mentions a Pelasgus as the pro- 
genitor of the Pelasgians, and that in his own opinion all these 
Pelasguses are merely fabulous personages, ‘‘ because a Pelas- 
gus appears as an individual in all the countries inhabited by. the 
Pelasgians, and no historical facts are connected with his name.” 
But, he adds, “it is quite a different case with Hellen, who 
moreover is considered by all the best writers as the son of 
Deucalign, and as the person who gave a name and importance 
to the Hellenic people.” But Dr K. himself has proved that 
these writers, however excellent in other respects, must in this 
case be rejected as incompetent witnesses; and then although 
the multiplication of Pelasguses certainly very much strength- 
ens the suspicion which their name suggests, that all were 
equally fictitious, there is nothing to counteract that suspicion 
in the case of Hellen, of whom scarcely any action is reported 
in history or fable, except that of giving his name to his people, 
and dividing his territories among his three sons, Dorus, Xu- 
thus, and Aolus. The question here, as in all similar instances, 
is not whether we can conceive that there may have -been a 
period in Greek. history when a people frequently changed its 
name for that of a new soverain, but whether the notorious 
practise of inventing such occurrences does not compel us, for 
want of a safe criterion, to reject all reports of them in Greek 
authors. It is undoubtedly very hard that an ancient hero, 
who was perhaps a person of great importance in his day, 
should be thus as it were cut into pieces like Pelops, and sacri- 
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ficed to his subjects, who were perhaps mere ciphers whom he 
enabled to make a figure in history; but how is criticism to 
avert the misfortune? and to what cause may it most fairly be 
imputed ? to the affectation of the moderns who disbelieve 
what all antiquity attests, or to the credulity of the ancients 
who were so greedy of certain stories that the mythogra- 
phers found themselves obliged to forge them ? 

I have hitherto been arguing on the ground of Dr K.’s own 
statement as to the prevalence of the usage he speaks of; but I 
cannot admit the conclusion he draws from it. The usage of 
tracing the names of cities and nations to individuals, does not 
appear to me necessarily to imply any historical foundation, 
and least of all that which Dr K. supposes. It may have 
arisen simply from the natural proneness of the Greeks to seek 
everywhere for persons who afforded an object for the imagi- 
nation to deal with, in the room of abstractions. It seems 
difficult to account for the creation of such persons as Thebe, . 
Cyrene, Lacedsemon, &c. by any other process than this. Such 
fictions of course imply no belief of the fact in their authors, 
though the more they were multiplied the more easily they 
might be received as historical traditions. But the personifica- 
tion of national names was probably suggested by a course of 
reasoning which, though fallacious, was very plausible, and 
apparently confirmed by the patriarchal form of government 
which prevailed in early times throughout Greece. Since there 
were Pelasgians, Achzans, Dorians, &c. it was concluded that 
there must once have been a Pelasgus, an Acheeus, a Dorus, &c. 
who was either the ancestor of the race, or a person so distin- 
guished as to have given his name to it. This last supposition 
most readily offered itself when a recollection was preserved 
of several different names borne in ancient times by :the in- 
habitants of the same country. The real fact may have been 
that they were divided into several tribes, one of which some- 
times gained the ascendant over the rest. But to the ima- 
gination of a Greek these fluctuations indicated the successive 
appearance of new persons who had produced the change. This 
psychological ground is quite adequate to explain the usage on 
which Dr. K. founds his argument, and it has in fact much 
better evidence in its favour than the pretended historical 
ground: for that testimony of all antiquity to which Dr K. 
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appeals cannot strictly prove any thing more than its view of 
the subject, which would be the natural consequence of the 
psychological fact. 

Before I proceed to examine some other peculiar opinions of 
Dr K. I must take notice of two passages, in which he appears 
to me to have stated the testimony of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides as to the settlements of the Pelasgians inaccurately. The 
first passage is this (p. 415.): ‘in the time of Herodotus, the Pe- 
lasgians in Attica had mostly (!) ceased to speak the Pelasgian 
language, and with the name had adopted the language of the 
Hellenes, so that Attica was completely hellenized. Only some 
inhabitants of the fruitful vale of the Ilissus at the foot of 
Hymettus (which by the way according to Hecatseus was caxq 
Te Kai Tou umoevos atin) had continued to dwell under their 
ancient name amid their hellenized brethren.” But Herodo- 
tus, both in the passage here quoted, vi. 137, and I. 57. 11. 51, 
clearly distinguishes these Pelasgians, the builders of the wall 
of the Acropolis, from the ancient inhabitants of Attica, as 
Ephorus and Pausanias do.— Thucydides tv. 109. is made to say 
(p. 420.) that the Pelasgians, ‘after being expelled from Attica 
and Lemnos, took possession of the promontory of Athos, which 
they named Acté (like Attica) and of Bisaltica, Crestonica, and 
Edonica, that is of the whole of the fruitful region at the 
mouth of the Strymon, and westward of that river as far up 
as Pelagonia ad Axium, though they did not dislodge all the 
old inhabitants, since in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war Brasidas still finds some Chalcidians among them.” All 
that I can find in the passage referred to is: that the Acté 
of Athos contained, beside Sané, five cities there enumerated, 
inhabited by mixed races of barbarians who spoke two lan- 
guages: that there were also a few Chalcidians settled there, 
but the bulk were Pelasgians, consisting of the Tyrsenians who 
had once dwelt in Attica and Lemnos, and Bisaltians, Cres- 
tonians, and Edoncs. xat Te cai Xadxtdicov Eve Bpayv, ro € 
wrerorov TeXacyxov—xal Beoadtixov xai Kpnorwuxoy «at 
” Howves. 

Dr K. contends against the supposition that Arcadia was a 
principal seat of the Pelasgians, as it was represented by Epho- 
rus, who described all the other Pelasgian settlements as Arca- 
dian colonies (Strab. v. p. 221). In this view Ephorus was no 
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doubt partly guided, as Strabo says, by the authority of Hesiod, 
who had enumerated six sons of Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, 
and probably had made them to be the ancestors of as many 
Pelasgian tribes: but he appears also to have transferred the 
orpatiwrixov Blov of the 'Ewaprro: to the ancient Arcadians, 
and to have drawn his opinion mainly from this comparison. 
if Dr K. had confined himself to denying that Arcadia can 
have been in this sense the principal seat of the Pelasgians, I 
should have entirely agreed with him. Nor should I have 
differed from him if he had only maintained that Arcadia can 
not have been the most flourishing and opulent of the Pelasgian 
countries, though I do not think he has proved that the Pelas- 
gians “‘only settled in fruitful plains as husbandmen and shep- 
herds ;” (p. 425.) or even that there is any necessity for supposing 
with Mueller (Orchom. p. 126) that a great part of Arcadia was 
only peopled by emigrants who were driven by the Achzan and 
Dorian invaders from the lowlands into the mountains. ‘Though 
agriculture flourished among the Pelasgians, there seems to be 
no sufficient reason for thus limiting the habits and pursuits 
of the nation, unless its extent is also reduced within a much 
Berrower compass than it appears to have occupied. But Dr 
K. goes further, and denies the Arcadians to have been for the 
most part of Pelasgian origin; and according to his view of the 
subject this is a point of great importance: it will therefore 
be worth while to examine the grounds on which he rests this 
opinion, and the inferences he draws from it. He first observes 
(p. 424.) that it is the less credible almost all the Arcadian 
cities should have been founded by the sons of Lycaon, and 
so the whole of Arcadia have been exclusively occupied by 
Pelasgians, as the number and the names of these sons of 
Lycaon are very differently stated (a discrepancy, which one 
would think could not in the slightest degree affect the 
sabetance of the tradition); then, that Arcadia, as a moun- 
tainous country, was not suited to the tastes and habits of 
the Pelasgians. The legends of the descent of the Arcadians 
from the Pelasgians might, he thinks, easily have arisen 
in early times from the fact, that Arcadia was never, strictly 
speaking, subjugated by the Hellenes, and considered as a 
free country stood contrasted with the genuine Hellenes in 
the same way as these had heen with the Pelasgians. He next 
Vou. T. No. 2. Tr 
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remarks that Homer, though he mentions tlie Arcadians as ene- 
mies of the Hellenic Pylians, and names many of their cities, 
never calls them Pelasgians, nor terms their land Pelasgian, 
like the Argos in Thessaly: ‘a sign, that in his time at least 
the name was already changed, even if at an earlier period 
some fertile districts of Arcadia were inhabited by Pelasgian 
tribes.” This is an argument which cannot have the least 
weight, until it be shewn that no branch of the Pelasgians 
can also have borne the name of Arcadians, or that if both 
these names were current at the same time, they must both 
have been used by Homer in describing the nation. Hero- 
dotus however excludes the first of these alternatives by 
mentioning the ‘Apxades TleAacryoi, just as he does the [e- 
‘Aaoryot ovvouaCouevor Kpavaoi’ the latter alternative must be 
left to the reader's judgement. Dr K.’s mode of despatching 
the apparently decisive testimony of Herodotus to the Pelasgian 
origin of the Arcadians, though strengthened as he admits by 
satisfactory evidence of the presence of Pelasgians in certain 
districts of Arcadia, is remarkable, 1 think, more for its bold- 
ness than its ingenuity. He suggests that the last remnant of 
the Arcadian Pelasgians may have left their country to join 
the Ionian migration, though Herodotus gives not the slightest 
hint to favour such a conjecture. Having thus interpreted the 
expressions of Herodotus by the silence of Homer, he concludes 
(p. 427) ‘‘that the aboriginal inhabitants of Arcadia may per- 
haps have had some resemblance to the Pelasgians, or have 
adopted many things from them; but that before the Pelas- 
gians other tribes of a different character were settled there, 
the same of whom Pausanias observes that Pelasgus (i.e. the 
Pelasgians) had obtained the dominion over them.” The pas- 
sage of Paus. to which Dr K. here appeals, occurs vIII. 1. 4., 
where after mentioning the Arcadian tradition, that Pelasgus 
was the first man born in Arcadia (that is according to Asius 
out of the ground), the writer adds “but it stands with reason 
_ that other men ‘too should have been born together with Pelas- 
gus, and that Pelasgus should not have come into the world 
alone (Dr K. in a note mistranslates the words of Pausanias, 
eixos..adAous ouov Typ TleXaoy@ unde avrov II. yeverOat povoy 
—aber es ist natuerlich dass er nicht allein sondern auch 
andere da gewesen sind—that there should have been others 
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there beside him) .for otherwise over what men would Pelasgus 
have ruled? In stature however, and strength, and comeliness, 
Pelasgus was preeminent, and he also surpassed the rest in 
understanding, and on this account I imagine they elected him 
king.” I have always been very much amused with this ob- 
servation of Pausanias, though I am not quite sure whether its 
simplicity is genuine or affected. But that it should ever have 
been gravely reproduced by a modern author for the purpose 
Dr K. has applied it to, I could not have thought possible ; 
nor in fact could it have happened if Dr K. had not overlooked 
the meaning of the passage. But the whole of Dr K.’s rea- 
soning on this part of the subject appears to me a remarkable 
example, how easily a scrupulous devotion to the letter of 
authority leads to a direct violation of its spirit and intention. 
If there is any point in the early history of Greece on which 
the testimony of the ancients is full, clear and uniform, it is, 
that the population of Arcadia was originally Pelasgian, and 
never underwent any violent change. But though Dr K. con- 
siders this to be incredible, with respect to Argos he is less 
sceptical ; on a mature examination of the Argive legends com- 
bimed with other traces, he adopts without reluctance the 
astonishing supposition (p. 341): ‘that the Argive people, not 
merely from the time of the pretended (Argive) Pelasgus, but 
before, was the original Pelasgian population of Argos, from 
which region the Pelasgians migrated to Arcadia, Phlius, and 
Achaia, or Aégialeia, and from thence spread over Attica, 
Beotia, Thessaly, Epirus, Italy, the southern part of Gaul, 
Macedonia, anne Asia Minor, and several islands of the 
AGgean sea” 

The ae will perhaps be a little curious to hear from 
what part of the world Dr K. conceives the Argive Pelasgians 
themselves to have come, since they are the parents of the 
whole race, and certainly migrated into Greece from some 
quarter or another. Unhappily Dr K. has too delicate a per- 
ception of the limits that separate the province of a geographer 
from that of a historian, to permit him to gratify the curiosity 
he so strongly excites, by giving any answer to this question, 
which he says belongs not to the geography of Greece but to 
its history. His sense of propriety will only allow him to hint 
that according to Herodotus they were a barbarian racc, that 
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is, did not speak Greek, but that they belonged neither to the 
stock of the Egyptian colonists who settled in Greece (Herod, 
11, 51), nor to that of the Libyans (Herod. 11. 50), nor to that 
of the Phoenicians (Herod. 11. 49. the worship of Dionysus 
was Phoenician, not Pelasgian), nor to that of the Thracians 
(Herod. 1. 57. the Pelasgians foreigners in Thrace), nor in 
fine to that of the original inhabitants of the west of Asia Minor. 
(For, Dr K. observes, the account in Diodorus v. 81, that the 
Pelasgians were derived from Lycia is opposed to the tradition 
of all other writers, according to which they migrated out of 
Greece into Asia.—It is odd enough that this is the very thing 
Diodorus says himself: ZavOos o Tpiorov rev e€ “Apyous Ile- 
Aacyav Bacitevwy Kai xaTacxwv pepos Te THS AuKias ywpas 
x.7.A.) The reader therefore who embarks in search of the 
original seat of the Pelasgians, and who wishes to follow the 
track by which they entered Greece, has the advantage of 
knowing that he must keep clear of the countries just men- 
tioned. But whether it would be more advisable for him to 
shape his course toward the Black sea, or to look for a landing 
place on the coast of Spain, if he does not venture through the 
straits, is a point on which I shall imitate Dr K.’s judicious 
reserve. Dr K. however suggests another inquiry, which may 
perhaps be more practicable, if not equally attractive (p. 435). 
‘‘ Creston, the modern Christania, at the source of the Echi- 
dorus, seems to have been the last point in Europe where they 
retained their national character in its purity. Herod. 1. 57, 
It would be interesting to enquire whether at the present day 
the language of the Greeks at this place varies materially from 
the common one.” Those who are acquainted with Mueller’s 
remarks on the disputed passage of Herodotus, to say nothing 
of Dionysius and Niebuhr, will be able to judge how this inquiry 
is likely to be rewarded. But according to Dr K’s view, some 
discoveries might certainly be expected, not less interesting 
than his observation, that in Thessaly, the ancient seat of the 
Pelasgians, deep veneration is still paid to the stork, which 
took the place of the Ibis, the companion of Hermes, whose 
worship the Pelasgians received from Egypt. 

The hypothesis about the primitive Arcadians, which Dr K. 
establishes as we have seen on the silence of Homer and the 
judgement of Pausanias, is not suffered to lic barren. It is 
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made to serve a very important purpose in upholding Dr K’s 
general theory about the Pelasgians and their relation to the 
Hellenes. This cannot be better explained to the reader than 
by stating the arguments with which Dr K. endeavours to 
overthrow Mueller’s doctrine on the same subject. That author 
observes (Dorians 1. p. 6) ‘“‘ we suppose always that the Pelas- 
gians were Greeks and spoke the Greek language, an opinion 
however in support of which we shall on this occasion only. 
adduce a few arguments.” These arguments, four in number, 
Dr K. examines separately (p. 462), and tries to refute in the 
following manner. I. It appears to Mueller “that the tribes 
which migrated into the regions occupied by the Pelasgians, as 
the Achzans, the Ionians, the Dorians, were not powerful or 
numerous enough to transform a barbarian population into a 
Hellenic one: the Dorians are known to have been a small 
tribe.” Dr K. answers that we have no means of ascertaining 
the proportion of numbers between the Hellenic invaders and 
the Pelasgians, who were themselves originally strangers, and 
probably had suffered a great part of the primitive population 
to remain in their ancient seats.—I must here observe that this 
primitive population, which is supposed to have preceded the 
Pelasgians, is purely imaginary, not having left the slightest 
trace of its existence in any tradition, unless that about Apis, 
as it is related by Aschylus, should be so construed. © In the 
next place Dr K’s argument requires that this primitive race 
should have spoken a language more nearly allied to the Hel- 
lenic than the Pelasgic; and this supposition, as we shall see, 
Dr K. really makes. But when one arbitrary hypothesis is 
thus piled on another, the whole fabric must fall at the first 
touch.—‘* Let it be observed,” Dr K. adds, “that in those parts 
of Germany which were anciently peopled by Sclavonic tribes, 
the Sclavonic language has almost entirely disappeared, though 
there is no reason to imagine that the Sclavonic population 
ever migrated from these districts to make room for one wholly 
German. The will of a ruler, or of the ruling people can 
effect much.”"—-We know what it effected in England at the 
Conquest, with means incomparably more powerful than the 
first Hellenic conquerors can be conceived to have possessed. 
We know also what has been effected under other circum- 
stances, more nearly resembling those of the case mentioned 
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by Dr K., in Wales. Neither of these instances,. nar those of 
Scotland and Ireland, favour his conclusion: they would rather 
lead us to think that the will of a ruler, and even that of a 
ruling people, can effect little or. nothing toward such an end, 
and the less the more it is displayed. Political influence alone 
was probably never adequate to accomplish such a purpose: 
when backed by the attractions of a rich and beautiful litera- 
ture, and by notions of rusticity and barbarism associated with 
the use of one of two rival languages, it 1s certainly very power- 
ful, though only among the higher classes, whose example 
gradually diffuses it through the lower: and all these forces 
united require many centuries to exterminate a language, even 
when it has been driven into a corner, as in Cornwall. If 
Pelasgic had differed from the Greek in the same way as the 
Sclavonic from the German, I conceive that we could not be 
so utterly ignorant as we are of its peculiar character, and that 
Herodotus would have been able to observe it, and would have 
mentioned it, as a language still in use among the common 
people or slaves in Greece itself. 

II. Mueller lays it down as an indisputable fact, that 
many districts, Arcadia and Perrhebia for instance, remained 
entirely Pelasgian, without being inhabited by any nation 
not of Grecian origin. On this Dr K. remarks: “that the 
Arcadians were not all Pelasgians, and only received some 
Pelasgians among. them, and that the Perrhebians cannot 
claim the character of a purely Pelasgian race, we have 
already proved. Had Herodotus considered these two tribes 
as purely Pelasgian, he would not have travelled to Creston, 
Scylacé, and Placia, to obtain an exact knowledge of the 
Pelasgian language and manners. According to him, Arca- 
dian Pelasgians (perhaps the last that. remained after the 
influx of Hellenes had rendered the whole population Hellenic) 
quitted Arcadia at the time of the Ionian migration. In 
later times the dialect of Arcadia was a mixture of Holic 
and Doric, though the latter was predominant (Plutarch 
Philop. 2.), and this was introduced into Peloponnesus by 
the Dorian invaders. No author terms the Arcadians Pelas- 
gians after the Ionian migration, a sign that they were com- 
pletely amalgamated with the Hellenes, even if any Pelas- 
gians remained among them. Many of the ancient races con- 
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tinued long diyAwrroi, as Strabo informs us vii. 327.” I do 
not see the force of this last remark, unless it should appear 
that what Strabo relates of several Illyrian tribes has also been 
recorded of Pelasgians. As to the Arcadians I must leave 
it to the reader to judge whether Dr K’s proposition is. at all 
strengthened by the way in which he here repeats it. His 
reason for rejecting Mueller’s inference from the Perrhebians 
is, that in the Iliad the Enienes are coupled with them’ as 
following the same chief. How far this weakens Mueller’s 
argument, and how far the Awrnis avoy in the fragment of 
Rhianus (Steph. B. Awriov) indicates that the language ori- 
ginally spoken in the Dotian plain was not Hellenic, I need 
not here inquire. The motive which led Herodotus to visit 
Secylacé and Placia in search of specimens of Pelasgian lan- 
guage and manners (if he made a journey for that. purpose) 
probably was, that in these places the name of Pelasgians was 
preserved with some peculiar features of a national character. 
Dr K. recurs very often to the passage in which Herodotus 
speaks of these Pelasgians of Creston, Scylacé, &c. as decisive 
in favour of his own view of the subject; and it would be 
uncandid to deny that at first sight it appears to make for 
him so strongly, that if it were our only, or our main source 
of information about the Pelasgians, it would lead every one 
to adopt his opinion. But when opposed to the great mass 
of evidence that speaks for an intimate affinity between the 
Pelasgians and the Hellenes, it is by no means of sufficient 
weight to determine the question. Dr K. thinks it unnecessary 
to take notice of the doubt raised by Dionysius as to Creston, 
though the apparent connexion between the accounts of Hero- 
dJotus and Hellanicus, which was first remarked long ago by 
Niebuhr, is so striking when once pointed out, that even 
Mueller’s learned and ingenious defence of the common read- 
ing (Etrusker 1. p. 95, and foll.) cannot be said to clear it 
of all suspicion.* And perhaps Dr K. was not bound to 


. Perhaps it may not be useless to notice the oversight into which an 
mgenions author (History of Maritime and Inland Discovery) has fallen 
in correcting two other authors, who in these matters were at least as clear- 
tighted as himself. He quotes (Vol. 1. p. 42.) the words of Herodotus, about 
the -Crestoniates and the Placians who spoke a language (not as he translates, 
net intelligible to those who live arotnd them, but) not similar to that of their 
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trouble himself about this controverted point: but unfortu- 
nately he has also neglected another of still greater import- 
ance to the discussion, through the mistake which led him 
to set Herodotus in opposition to Ephorus and Pausanius 
on a subject as to which all three ard agreed. For all three 
concur in representing the Pelasgians of Scylacé and Pilacia 
as a foreign race, who during their temporary abode in Attica 
built the Pelasgic wall. Dr K. alone treats them as a remnant 
of the old Attic population, that had preserved its original bar- 
barism from the influences of the Ionian or Hellenic character 
and language. Herodotus gives us no hint as to the quarter 
they came from; and the account of Ephorus, who traced 
them to Beeotia, is not inconsistent with that of Pausanias, 
who heard that they were Sicelians from Acarnania. ~ But 
this uncertainty as to their ultimate origin very materially 
affects the value of the conclusions drawn by Herodotus from 
the observations he made on them. For if they were not 
Greek but Italian Pelasgians, it would not be surprizing that 
he should have been puzzled by their dialect. Dr K. in a subse- 
quent note (p. 464.) objects to this word being applied to their 
language, observing “it cannot be maintained that Herodotus 
considered the language of the Crestonseans, &c. as merely a 
particular dialect, not a distinct language, without doing mani- 
fest violence to the passage.” This is meant to meet a re- 
mark of Mueller (Dorians 1. p. 7. note a.) that it was pro- 
bably nothing more than an ancient dialect. But it is by 
no means manifest that this interpretation is violent or impro- 
bable: and Dr K. should at least have shewn some reason for 


neighbours, and he then asks: “Must it not then be inferred that those who 
lived around them were Greeks and not Tuscans? It is remarkable that 
Niebuhr, who maintains that by Creston Herodotus meant Cortona, and 
Mueller, who holds the contrary opinion, have both overlooked the author's 
argument, and have consequently lost the force of the passage in dispute.” 
All that I can find remarkable here is, that the person who makes the re- 
mark was not led to distrust his own sagacity when opposed to a coincidence 
between two such men. A little reflexion would have convinced him that his 
own impression was hasty and erroneous, and that the words of Herodotus 
correctly translated do not involve any such inference as he draws from them : 
on the contrary, the concordance of the language spoken by the Pelasgians in 
two distant settlements was the more striking, if those of their neighbours 
differed from each other. 
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laying a much greater stress on the expressions of Herodotus 
in this passage than on those which he uses about the four 
Ionian dialects (1. 142;) for in this case at least we must so 
translate yapaxripes yAwoons. All these considerations com- 
bined appear to me to render the testimony of Herodotus, 
which is almost the sole foundation of Dr K’s opinion, un- 
available for his argument. 

IIT. Mueller observes that the most ancient names of 
Grecian places, and those which occur in the earliest Greek 
traditions, belong to different stages of the language, but 
not to a different language——In answer to this Dr K. remarks, 
that “the most ancient names of Pelasgian persons and places 
are not Greek, unless we call in the aid of the old form of 
the language (wenn man nicht das Altgriechische zu Huelfe 
nehmen will) which appears to have borrowed a great deal 
from the Pelasgic.”_.This seems to me to be as nearly as pos- 
sible Mueller’s statement in other words—‘‘ Dodona, Larissay 
Argos, Seotussa(!), the names of genuine Pelasgian deities 
and -of their priests and priestesses, Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa, Cadmilos, Coies, Peliai or Peleiades, are net purely 
Hellenic. Moreover Diod. Siculus observes, that in his time 
Pelasgic names occurred in the Samothracian mysteries (v. 47.) 
In like manner the genuine Pelasgic names Teutamus and 
Lethus (Hom. Il. 11. 843. Dr K. adds im a note, Inachus, 
Apis, and Pelasgus itself) do not admit of explanation from 
the Greek, and if several names having a Hellenic air occur 
among the Pelasgians, as Hippothous, Pyleus, Hyperbius, 
Euryalus, &c. it must be observed that they may be in part 
borrowed from the Hellenes, and partly translations of Pe. 
lasgic names, according to a practice of which a remarkable 
instance is afforded by the inscription with the name of Arte- 
midorus, which may be seen in Dodwell’s Travels, 1. p. 411.” — 
Among these examples there are some as to which Dr K's 
assertion is extremely doubtful, because either it is not clear 
that they are Pelasgic or that they were not also Greek. 
{do not see sufficient reason for excluding the four first men- 
tioned loeal names any more than the title wéNevas or arederadar 
{if it follows from Herod. 11. 57. that this was given to the 
priestesses at Dodona) from the Greek language. As to the 
name Pelasgus, it is rather odd that Dr K. himself observes 
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in a preceding page that its genuine form was probably Pe- 
largus, and that it was derived from “Apryos, a plain, én old 
Greek, and zé\w. And why is Larissa more barbarous than 
Amphissa or Antissa? The singularity of Scotussa consists not 
m its form, which is purely Greek, but in the meaning it has 
in the Greek language; and in how many ways might such 
an appellation have arisen! So too the name Dodona or 
Bodona perplexes us from our total ignorance of its origin, 
but does not warrant us in drawing any conclusion from its 
form. As to the names of the Gods, Dr K’s argument seems 
very difficult to reconcile with his own view of the Pelasgian 
religion; for he adopts, with implicit faith, the account of 
Herodotus, that the Pelasgians gave no names to their gods 
till they received them from other nations. But an inference 
as to this point drawn from the Samothracian religion is peca- 
liarly unsafe in the conflict of opinions that are still opposed 
to one another about its source. The reader will find that 
in the passage of Diodorus referred to by Dr K. the Pelas- 
gians are not mentioned, and that instead of confirming Dr K's 
statement, it would lead according to his own hypothesis to 
the opposite conclusion. For the people of whose language 
Diodorus says remnants were preserved in the sacred rites 
of Samothrace were avroyOoves; therefore, according to Dr K’s 
view of the Pelasgians, a different race from them. Dr K. 
also misstates the meaning of Diodorus when (note p. 418.) he 
makes him ascribe the institution of the Samothracian mys- 
teries to the Arcadians Dardanus and Iasion. Diodorus in 
the passage cited by Dr K. (v. 48.) says the reverse; namely, 
that when Dardanus crossed over to found a city in Asia, 
Tasion remained in Samothrace, and that Jupiter, wishing him 
to be honoured as well as his brother, rapadecEar avrg ray 
TOV hvoTHpiwy TeETHY, TdAGL MEV OVTAY ev TH VT, TOTE 
dd mws mapado0eicav (traditione renovatos; but one wight 
suspect that Diodorus wrote zapadv@eicav), and so ILasion 
himself is only said to have been the first who initiated 
foreigners, and made the mysteries famous. I should not 
have quoted the testimony of Diodorus, as of the least autho- 
rity on such a subject, but it may fairly be alledged against 
one who appeals to it. Finally, on the names Apis, Inachus, 
Lethus, and Teutamus, I must observe that Dr K. has not 
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shewn the first to be Pelasgic. The others do indeed belong 
to the same class as those mentioned by Strabo vu. p. $21; 
Cecrops, Codrus, Melus, Cothus, Drymas, Crinanus. But 
what is the peculiar character that all these names have in 
common? It is, I conceive, not a positive but a negative 
one. Considered as Greek names they are exceptions to the 
general rule, according to which persons are called from some 
quality of body, mind, or fortune, (to the last head may be 
referred names derived from some deity, as Demetrius, Apol- 
lonius, &c. implying an assurance of divine favour.) These 
qualities were of course always good, or at least not evil. But 
throughout all periods of Grecian history we occasionally meet 
with exceptions to this rule, or, as in the instances produced 
by Dr K., with names which cannot be explained from the 
Greek language—so far as we are acquainted with it. So 
I am: no more able to explain the proper name of Theo- 
phrastus, Tyrtamus, than Teutamus*. Yet I do not think 
it necessary to consider it as a relic of the Pelasgic language 
aby more than that of Sappho, or that of one of her reputed 
fathers, Semus (see Suidas Zarqw), or Pittacus, or the Athe, 
nian Tyrtzus. It must be observed, in the first place, that 
the rule from which such names, of which there are a con- 
siderable number, are exceptions, was merely conventional, 
and may not have prevailed so extensively in the infancy-of the 
language. In the next place, we have reason to suspect that 
several of these exceptions may be only such in appearance, and 
that we are unable to explain them only through the imperfection 
of our knowledge. For how large a part of the Greek Jan- 
guage is entirely lost to us! To take an instance from a 
celebrated name: T'vAcros was evidently a significant word : 
yet what is to be made of the first syllable? If we have 
any clue to its meaning it has been preserved by mere chance. 
I ‘conjecture that such a clue is to be found in the gloss of 
Hesychius, TvAdot’ croApol, which Salmasius corrects with 
great probability: TvAmot’ oroAuot. Hence we may infer 
that there was a verb ywAAew, equivalent to croAiCew, so that 


* Teutamus was the name not only of the Thessalian“hero and of the 
mythical Assyrian king, but of the father of Bias the Sage, and of a com- 
mander of the Argyraspides. Diodor. xvi. 62. ese 
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TvXur7ros would be a word of similar meaning and omen with 
‘[xmoQo0s or Srevarrros.*) 

IV. Finally, Mueller observes, the consonance between 
the Latin and Greek can only be explained by supposing 
the Pelasgic to have formed the connecting link. Dr K. re- 
plies: “ As to the affinity between the. Latin and the Greek, 
it must at the same time be observed that the Etruscan, which 
must have been more purely Pelasgic, since the ‘Tyrrhenians 
were Pelasgians, has little in common with the Latin or the 
Greek.” I must confess that I do not feel quite satisfied 
about the nature of this objection. For though when coupled 
with the intimation to which the reader's attention was directed 
at the beginning of these remarks, it seems to convey the 
notion that the Pelasgic was at least the basis of the Etruscan, 
I hesitate to impute such an opinion to Dr K. And yet he 
not only expresses himself in the passage before quoted as 
if he himself believed the. Etruscans to have been Pelasgians, 
but his argument here seems to imply that he really considers 
their language to have been one and the same. Such an 
opinion must not be confounded with that of the modern 
Italians who endeavour to find an affinity between the Etruscan 
and the ancient Italian languages, which are manifestly allied 
both to the Latin and the Greek. It would be directly op- 
posed’ to them, inasmuch as it excludes all connexion between 
the latter and the Pelasgo-Etruscan. If however Dr K.’s 
argument is no more than a reductio ad absurdum, and he only 
means to say, that, on the supposition he is combating, traces 
of an affinity with the Greek ought to be visible in the re- 
mains of the Etruscan as well as in the Latin, this argument 
is sufficiently refuted by the well-known character of the 
Etruscan nation, and the fixedness which religion imparted 
to their institutions. I need scarcely observe that the hypo- 
thesis of a close agreement between the Etruscan and the 
Pelasgic, which Dr K. rather seems to intimate, is not yet. 
ripe enough either to need or to bear refutation when used 


* According to another gloss in Hesychius and Phavorinus, (which I am 
surprized to miss in the London edition of Stephanus) yuAds" pévos, PuArewros 


would be equivalent to Mévxxos: but perhaps the verb and the noun spring 
from the same root. 
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@s.an argument; and at present I see no third way of con- 
struing his words.—* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he proceeds, 
does not even reckon the founders of Latium among the 
genuine Pelasgians, though they came from Arcadia, and as 
we have seen (in a. passage which will be hereafter noticed) 
had adopted Pelasgian customs and forms of worship. This, 
he says (1. 33.), is the second Grecian people that came into 
Italy after the Pelasgians. The Latin language on the other 
hand has the greatest affinity with the old Doric and the 
HEolic. Probably the original language of the original in- 
habitants of Arcadia resembled these dialects.” A remark 
is added on the identity of the Holic Digamma with the Latin 
¥, and on the Rhotacismus which is stated to have been 
a'feature common to the Pelasgic, the folic, and the Latin: 
When we combine all this with a preceding observation of 
Dr K. (in a note p. 437.) ‘*that the old Hellenic was unques- 
tionably more closely allied to the Pelasgic than the later,” 
we see that there is nothing to prevent him from coinciding 
with Mueller as to the point in dispute except his view, what- 
ever it may be, of the Etruscan language, and the phantom 
which he has conjured up of an aboriginal Arcadian popula- 
tion, that spoke a tongue radically different from the Pelasgic, 
but. closely allied to the Greek. I need say nothing more on 
this subject, except that Dr K.’s hypothesis is as little con- 
firmed by Dionysius as by Homer. Dionysius has to relate 
the history of two colonies that migrated from Greece to Italy: 
the first was that of the Pelasgians, as they are described 
in the passage he quotes, 1. 28. from Hellanicus: the second 
came from Arcadia: how should it be distinguished from 
the former but by the name of the country? And how can 
it be inferred from this that Dionysius rejected the prevailing 
or rather universal opinion about the Pelasgian origin of the 
Arcadians? [If his opinion is of any weight, it is given most 
expressly and decisively against Dr K. on the main question, 
the character of the people and their language, which he 
describes. not as akin to the old Hellenic but the same 
(1.17. 20.). 7 

It-is remarkable that though Dr K. will. not allow the 
Areadian Pelasgians any share in the formation of the Latin 
language, he- ascribes to them a great influence over the Latian 
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religion. He is in some doubt indeed (p. 457) whether the 
worship of Saturn originally belonged to them or to his ab- 
original Arcadians, (ein Vorpelasgischer Cult der Arcadischen 
Urvoelker) but he makes no question that they spread the wor- 
ship of Pan, ‘a Pelasgian deity borrowed from the Egyptians 
and especially honoured in Arcadia,” to Italy, where ‘“‘ in Rome 
a cave was dedicated by command of the Pelasgian Themis to 
the Lycsean Pan, under the temple of Nicé.” On the con- 
nexion between Pan and the goddess of Victory (according to 
the Arcadian mythologers in Dionys. 1. 38, a daughter of 
Palas, son of Lycaon) Dr K. has the following singular re 
mark. ‘As a god who rewards virtue and punishes vice, 
Pan was also believed to succour the Pelasgians and after- 
wards the Hellenes in battle, Hom. Hymn. in Pana. v. 6,” 
(where therefore I suppose Dr K. prefers the conjectural 
reading aixunev0’", which Ruhnken calls ineptum ac ne Graecum 
quidem). But was the belief of the ancients in Panic terrors 
connected with a notion of Pan’s distributive justice? 

The preceding discussion will have enabled us to pass more 
rapidly over the remaining part of the subject, Dr K’s view 
of the origin and diffusion of the Hellenes. ‘The reader has 
seen that Dr K. considers Hellen and his sons as real historical 
persons, and therefore will be prepared to hear, and perhaps 
to believe, that Deucalion was equally so; for ‘‘ Herodotus 
draws the name of Deucalion into the sphere of history,” (in 
die Geschichte xieht). But perhaps he may be a little sur- 
prized to find that Dr K. fixes the limits and dimensions of 
Deucalion’s kingdom with geographical accuracy. Unluckily 
Herodotus seems not to have received equally distinct infor- 
mation about the father of Deucalion, Prometheus the son of 
Iapetus, and thus with respect to this not less celebrated and 
interesting person, Dr K. is constrained to abandon the solid 
ground of historical certainty, and to explore the obscurer region 
of mythology.’ Yet even here, under the guidance of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Diodorus Siculus, he is enabled to arrive at some 
results, which, if not quite so definite as those which he obtains 
with regard to Deucalion, are still extremely valuable, and will 
perhaps be new to most of our readers. Prometheus belonged 
to the tribe or clan of the Titans, 2a people “‘ whom the most 
ancient legends represent as cruel persecutors of the Pelasgian 
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Gods,” ‘whose. abodes. they attempted to storm, according: to 
Homer and Hesiod, by piling the Thessalian mountains on one 
another. Diodorus (111. 57. v. 66) describes them as an inge- 
nious people, the inventors of many useful arts. (He however 
gives us an unfavourable notion of their social qualities: for 
Cronos and Themis, two out of the eleven whom he enumerates, 
and Hestia, Demeter, and Heré, the children of the former, are 
as Dr K. observes (p. 470) Pelasgian Gods, and must therefore 
be supposed to have experienced the cruel persecutions of the 
other Titans). The war waged by the Titans against the 
Pelasgian Gods, and the subsequent banishment of Prometheus 
to Caucasus, Dr K. thinks may be satisfactorily explained as 
a struggle between the religious systems of contending tribes. 
This indeed is not a new interpretation. But I do not know 
of any other writer who has determined the parties in the 
struggle as Dr K. proceeds to do. ‘* These tribes appear to 
have been the Pelasgians at the foot of Olympus, the seat of 
Jupiter, and the above-mentioned earlier aboriginal race in 
the neighbourhood of Otlirys (the Cronids, Jupiter, and the 
other Gods fought from Olympus, the Titans from Othrys, 
Hesiod, Theog. 632, 633——-Dr K’s note,): a region which, at 
the time when the Hellenes were rising into power, was in the 
possession of the Pelasgians.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr K. does not complete this 
outline, and inform us whether the Titans, when they were 
dislodged from their territories on mount Othrys, retired into 
Epirus, and then returned under another name, led by the new 
king Deucalion, to recover their ancient seats from the usurp- 
ing Pelasgians. It was probably through the troubles attending 
their expulsion from Thessaly, that their adventures escaped the 
researches of Herodotus, so that Deucalion is the first of their 
princes to whom he assigns a place in history. They them- 
selves disappear henceforward even from Dr K’s narrative, and 
we only hear (p. 471) of Deucalion, who though exiled with his 
father from Thessaly, founded a considerable principality in the 
west, extending from Lycorea on Parnassus as far as Dodona, 
‘a distance of from 25 to 30 German miles, and containing an 
area of 200 square (German) miles.” Here he united four dif- 
ferent tribes under his rule, the Greci, the Selli, the Leleges, 
and the Curetes, who together Dr K. observes must have 
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formed a powerful nation, since the Leleges and :Caretes were 
also spread over many other parts of Greece.and in Asia Minor. 
‘From some causes, as to which history. is silent, Deucalion did 
hot enjoy the honour of giving his name to his subjects, and 
to this inexplicable actident it'is owing that the name of the 
Hellenes has become famous, in the room of one which accord- 
mg to all appearance would have been more appropriate, the 
Deucalionians. For Deucalion seems to. have been as justly 
entitled to this honour, as Columbus to that of naming America. 
He was evidently an active and enterprising prince. Dissatis- 
fied with his kingdom in Epirus, or, some say, disturbed by 
flood which happened near to one of his capitals, Lycorea on 
Parnassus, he turned his arms eastward, marched to Athens, 
where he seems only to have staid long enough to secure the 
reversion of the crown after the death of Cranaus for his 
younger son Amphictyon, and then proceeded to: conquer 
southern Thessaly, Thessalia Phthiotis, where he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hellen, who not only reaped the fruit of 
his father’s exertions, but supplanted him as eponymus of the 
race, without having performed a single action that has come 
down to posterity, to account for the attention paid to him by 
his contemporaries, unless he founded a city called Hellas, 
which unfortunately seems never to have been heard of before 
it had fallen into ruins*®. 

While Hellen was reigning peaceably in Phthia, or perhaps 
engaged in transferring his capital from the low site which he had 
Injudiciously chosen for it (Strabo, p. 432) to a more convenient 
one, his younger brother Amphictyon, whom, from some motive 
hitherto not sufficiently explained, his father provided for be- 
fore him, not content with the kingdom of Attica extended his 
dominions northward, without however touching Beeotia, but 
confining himself to the conquest of Locris and Euboea. The 


* Homer mentions the name of Hellas without any adjunct to shew that 
he means a city. In one passage a district only can be meant. Dicsarchus 
speaks of ‘EA\ds trowadady otad wore wédts. How little was ever known 
about it appears from Strabo 1x. p. 48%. The Pharsalians shewed a city in 
ruins qv wemtorevxacw elvas thy ‘EAX\aéa. The Meliteans believed that it 
stood about a mile from them, but that its inhabitants all migrated even in 
the lifetime of Hellen, whose tomb they shewed in their marketplace. Dr K. 
speaks as if Dicrearchus had seen it standing. 
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great measure that distinguished his reign, was, as every one 
knows, the institution of the celebrated assembly which bore 
his name. In this respect he was more fortunate than his 
father Deucalion ; yet one cannot help wondering at the capri- 
ciousness of destiny, which deprived him of the glory of giving 
his name to his people. For even his Attic subjects, though 
they called themselves after his predecessor Cranaus, and 
again changed their name in honour of his great nephew Ion, are 
not recorded to have adopted that of Amphictyon. It would 
almost appear as if the liegemen, though generally willing 
to assume a new name, insisted on its being a short one. But 
beside the injury he has suffered from their perverseness, he 
has been assailed in common with his brother and his nephews 
by the affectation of some modern critics, who have denied even 
his personal existence, and have pretended that instead of giving 
his name to the institution he founded, he derived it and his 
being (a nominal one) from the audurioves, whose deputies 
composed the Amphictyonic council. This conjecture Dr K. 
probably thinks too extravagant to deserve notice; and indeed 
if it were admitted, it would not only transform much of what 
he gives as authentic history into a romance, but might throw 
some suspicion on the personality of Hellen himself. There is 
another question which might perhaps be raised without flying 
in the face of all antiquity : whether either Herodotus or Thu- 
cydides give us any reason to believe that they were acquainted 
with this branch of the house of Deucalion, which reigned 
south of Thermopyle in the lifetime of Hellen. It must at 
all events be considered as a peculiar hardship in the fate of 
Amphictyon, that though these two great historians were natu- 
tally led by their subject (Hesiod 1. 56. Thuc. 1. 3) to mention 
his conquests, they have as it were studiously avoided all allu- 
won to his actions, and his name, entirely supprest by the 
latter, occurs but once in Herodotus (v11. 200), and even in 
that passage Mueller supposes it to be no more than an epi- 
thet of Jupiter. 

It may easily be imagined that the descendants of Hellen did 
not fail to imitate the bright examples of his father and brother, 
and that many of them became the founders of new states. 
It would be impossible, without far exceeding all reasonable 
limits of an article like the present, to follow Dr K. through 
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his account of their adventures. The reader will perhaps be 
satisfied with hearing his general view of the subject, according 
to which (p. 488) ‘‘the family that ruled over the Hellenes 
spread from Thessalia Phthiotis, partly by conquest, partly by 
marriages contracted with other princely houses, and thus the 
notion of the country to which the name of Hellas was applied, 
was enlarged. Moreover the usage of the Hellenic race, not 
to exterminate or expel the conquered tribes, but to admit them 
into the Hellenic confederacy, gradually to assimilate their lan- 
guage and manners to its own, and to accustom them to its 
mode of life, contributed to promote its propagation. By these 
means, like the Romans who proceeded on similar principles, 
it acquired sway, first over its neighbours and afterward 
over almost the whole earth.” It might perhaps be objeeted 
to the first part of this statement, that according to Homer the 
name of Hellas does not appear to have spread with the poste- 
rity of Hellen, but to have been confined to the north of Greece 
long after the Achzeans were the prevailing race in Peloponnesus. 
But the remainder of the passage suggests some more inter- 
esting reflexions. It is not quite clear whether the practise of 
the conquering Hellenes, to abstain from exterminating the 
foreign tribes over which they made themselves masters, was 
the result of humanity or necessity; and even the illustration 
borrowed from the Roman and Macedonian conquests does not 
dispel all doubt on the point. If however we may (as all our 
prepossessions dispose us to do) attribute it to a generous 
policy, which the Ionians would probably have imitated in Asia, 
if the want of wives had not compelled them to massacre the 
fathers, husbands, and children of their brides (Herod. 1. 146: 
they were not the Pelasgians, but ot vouiovres -yevyaoraros 
elvac Ievwv), and in Italy at the capture of Siris, if they had 
not been soured by misfortunes, we see with pleasure how 
amiable a change had taken place in the manners of the people, 
since the time when they dwelt under the name of Titans about 
mount Othrys, and were cruel persecutors of the Pelasgian 
Gods, and therefore no doubt also of their worshippers. Here 
we have great reason to lament that Dr K. has been unable 
distinctly to trace the steps by which the ferocious and intoler- 
ant Titans, who were most likely painted in still darker colours 
in the Pelasgian poetry, were transformed into the wise and 
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gentle Hellenes. Through this unavoidable omission Dr K.’s 
statement suggests the notion, that he means to ascribe all that 
was peculiar to the national character of the Greeks literally 
and absolutely to the family of Deucalion. For as we have 
already seen Deucalion ruled in Epirus, not over ‘Titans, but 
over four races which, so far as we hear from Dr K., were 
originally all equally foreign to him. The Selli and Curetes 
Dr K. considers as Pelasgians, the Leleges as a mixed race; 
but he says nothing of the relation of the Greci to Deucalion 
and to his other subjects, except that in answer to Adelung he 
observes, that they are no where said to be Pelasgians. Yet 
according to the principles Dr K. lays down, they may have 
been quite as little allied to the blood of the common soverain, 
who in this case would appear not to have begotten, but to 
have created a new nation out of four elements, to which he 
alone imparted a new and most peculiar national character. 
Whether Dr K. conceives this to have been actually the 
case I will not venture to say, because he has not fully unfolded 
his notion of the Titans and the Greeci, either of which tribes 
might easily be brought to relieve him from any difficulty on 
this head. It is only important to observe that according to 
his views of history there would be nothing absurd or incre- 
dible in such a supposition. Language and descent, he re- . 
marks, as the ancients themselves thought, together formed the 
criterion which shewed whether a people was Hellenic or not ; 
and so Dicsearchus defines those to be Greeks of re ‘yevet Kat 
ais Pwvais ehAnviCovor (Stat. Gr. p. 21. Hudson). But then 
he adds (p. 467): ‘‘ When descent is mentioned as a test to dis- 
tinguish Greeks from other nations, we are not to understand 
the descent of the mass of the people (des eigentlichen Voelker- 
haufens) but that of the princes from whom the tribes received. 
their names.” ‘‘ What tribes, whether barbarian or not barba- 
rian, attached themselves to these ruling houses, was of no con- 
sequence with regard to their appellation; all that was necessary, 
unless they chose to be expelled as barbarians, or at least re- 
stricted in their rights, was that they should adopt the manners 
and language of the Greeks.” (The story of the massacre at 
Lemnos in Herod. vi. 138, is then referred to as an example of 
the reluctance with which the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
suffered a foreign language to be spoken among them). And 
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the general conclusion is, that ‘‘ we may consider the Greeks as 
a people composed of different elements, but which had one 
language and was governed by one family (welches aber eine 
Sprache und einen Urseprung threr Herracher-Familie hatte). 
This family, as we have seen, was that of Deucalion, and Dr K. 
prefaces that history of which I have given a short but faithful 
summary, with the words (p. 469): ‘hence it appears that the 
best and calmest (rehigsten) historical inquirers among the an- 
cients (Herodotus, Thucydides, and the author of the Parian 
marble) recognize the ruling house* of Deucalion as that before 


© Herrschergeschlecht. 1 use the word house here not techmiecally as in 
the translation of Niebuhr, but in the common sense in which we speak of the 
house of Bourbon, the house of Austria, which is evidently Dr K.’s meaning. 
An objection has been made by persons whose opinion on such a point deserves 
the greatest attention, to the word house used for such a body politic as was 
signified by the yévos and gens of the Greeks and Romans. The translators 
of the Dorians (Preface p. xu) say this is “a usage which it seems impossible 
to approve; as house appears to imply even more forcibly than family the 
sameness of descent and of habitation. We have therefore retained the one 
word in its common acceptation; and have translated yévor by clan, guided 
by the analogy of the divisions so called in Scotland.” That the word house 
implies sameness of habitation is clearly an oversight, as appears from the 
examples I have mentioned and a thousand others that might be cited. It 
-certainly implies sameness of descent, and so do yévos and gens when they 
are not taken in the more limited technical sense ; so that there does not seem 
to be any great inconvenience in restricting the meaning of Aouse in like 
manner. It isin fact often used for an aggregate of families living as far 
apart as the Escurial, the Tuilleries, Caserta, and Holyrood, and it cannot be 
considered as a very violent change, to transfer it to an aggregate of families 
united chiefly by a political fiction. For it must be remembered that this 
fiction was never merely arbitrary, but always more or less coincided with a 
natural relation. On the other hand the word clan seems liable to a number 
of very Weighty objections. In the first place it fails to suggest, and by all 
the associations connected with it tends to exclude, a most essential element im 
the notion of the gens or yévos: that it is a member of an organized body, de- 
riving all its importance and all its functions from the whole on which it 
depends. In the next place, as the Translators of Mueller partly acknowledge, 
it does not correspond with the sphere which the yévos filled in the ancient 
commonwealths, but with a larger one including the former. This may not be 
evident at first sight, because the Celtic hordes were not organized like Grecian 
tribes: but it must strike every one who considers that the clan formed an in- 
dependent whole, and that its subjection to a more extensive community was 
quite accidental, whercas it is the essence of the Grecian y¢évos and the Roman 
gens. considered as parts of the state. Henec Mr Elphinstone in describing 
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rhich there were no Hellenes in Greece, and that the tribes who 
ecame subjected to Deucalion the son of Prometheus and his 
uccessors down to Hellen (?), aud to which others attached 
hemselves, are to be considered as the genuine stock of the 
dellenic nation.” I leave the reader to judge how far this 
nterpretation satisfies the conditions of the test proposed by 
Jr K. But I must protest, first against submitting a question 
f this kind to be decided by the traditions of any people as to 
ts own origin: and next against the fallacy involved in the 
pithets with which Dr K. here inculcates the authority of 
Jerodotus and Thucydides, to say nothing of the Parian mar- 
lle. The question is not, whether Herodotus and Thucydides 
rere or were not excellent historians, or whether they were 
viassed by passion in forming their opinions. It is not even 
lecessary to enquire whether their peculiar excellence consisted. 
n the sagacity with which they detected historical truth under 
:mythical veil, though if we were to withhold this praige from 


xe Afghaun constitution, which presents many striking parallels to the divi- 
ona in Greek cities, after observing “that each tribe has branched into several 
ivisions, and in the more numerous and scattered tribes those branches 
ave separated and are each governed by its own independent chief,” adds 
Account of Caubul p. 159): “The name of Oolooss is applied either to a 
hole tribe, or to one of these independent branches. The word seems to 
ean a clanish commonwealth.” Afterwards indeed he finds it convenient to 
pply the word clan to the main branch of an Oolooss; but this branch is 
abdivided into kAails, which themselves are aggregates of families, so that in 
1is nomenclature clan answers not to yévos but to dparpia, and in fact these 
ifyhaun clans are sometimes independent, as in the example given by Mr El- 
hinstone, p. 161. where he says, “The Ahmedzye (zye means son, and is added 
s mac is prefixed by the Highlanders) and three other clans compose the Isma- 
isye, but they are not under the authority of any common chief, and the head 
mmily of the Ismaelzye is extinct or neglected.” But a still weightier objec- 
iom to the use of clan as a translation of gens, is one which I am informed 
fiebuhr himself once suggested in conversation, namely, that according to the 
nalogy of the Scottish clans, the clients would have been members of the gens. 
n the Roman gentes there was no such inequality of rank as between the laird 
nd his clansmen, who were in fact retainers of the ruling family, and were 
aly kept in more absolute subjection by the fiction of a common descent. 
In the whole it seems clear that neither house nor clan, nor any other word 
hat has yet been proposed will convey the meaning of yévos or gens, without 
ome definition added to it. The only question is, which of them suggests the 
mallest number of extraneous and incongruous ideas to divert the reader's 
ttention from that which the word is intended to represent. 
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them, we should not be detracting from their merit, but should 
only be denying that they possessed a species of discernment 
which, since it depends not merely upon a gift of nature but 
‘upon a survey of a vast field, of which but a small part. was 
open to their view, it was scarcely possible for them to acquire. 
And it must be owned in general, that no exercise of the mind 
was so little valued and practised among the Greeks as _histori- 
cal criticism. But the question here is simply whether Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides were exempt from the influence of a 
habit of thinking which prevailed universally among their 
countrymen, and induced them without tradition or enquiry to 
refer the names of nations, of cities, and of institutions, to ficti- 
tious persons. How little Herodotus was superior to this 
national bias of mind, and how little his judgment can be relied 
on in discussing the reality of such individuals as Dorus and 
Hellen, is pretty clear from an instance in which Dr K. himself 
is compelled to dissent from him, though he appears to have 
been quite as calm and dispassionate in this part of his work as 
in any other. The old Attic tribes, according to Herodotus, 
derived their names from the four sons of Ion, Geleon, Xgico- 
reus, Argades, and Hoples (v. 66). This assertion Dr K. can- 
not admit; but he seems to have been conscious that he was 
taking a very bold step in rejecting a statement supported by 
such high authority, and he therefore speaks of it as a conjec- 
ture of Herodotus (wie H. muthmasst.) The reader however 
who turns to the passage will see that Herodotus intimates no 
more doubt about the existence of these four sons of Ion, than 
about that of Ion himself. Indeed when one considers how 
generally Herodotus has been reproached for his simplicity and 
credulity, one is surprized to find one’s self protesting against 
his infallibility, on the subject as to which of all others he was 
most liable to be deceived. With respect to Thucydides in- 
deed the case is very different. For as this great historian 
most distinctly recognizes the extreme uncertainty of all events 
in the early ages of Grecian history (1. 1. 21. where the lapse 
of time is mentioned as increasing the difficulty of ascertaining 
the truth, an opinion which has been ridiculed by a modern 
French critic*), and attests the credulity of his countrymen 


* Petit Radel, Synchronismes de Vhistoire des temps héroiques de la 
Grece. I do not know the work to which he alludes when he speaks, p. 20: 
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and their impatience of accurate historical investigations, 
his own judgement is entitled to the greater respect. But 
it must be remembered that in his survey of the ancient state 
of Greece, and his review of the progress of society, he had 
no motive to examine the personal existence of the heroes 
whom he happens to mention, and if it had been possible that 
a doubt should have occurred to him about it, he would cer- 
tainly have suppressed it as one that did not in the slightest 
degree affect the truth of his picture. His own words contain 
a clear, and almost an express caution against appealing to his 
authority on such points. 

The Afghauns, whose constitution and manners afford 
many illustrations of those of ancient Greece, trace the four 
great divisions of their nation to four individuals (correspond- 
ing to the Molus, Dorus, Ion, and Acheus of the Greeks.) 
These four patriarchs, who gave their names to the tribes 
which are supposed to have sprung from them, are described 
by the Afghaun historians as the sons of a hero called Kyse 
Abdoolresheed, whom they believe to have been an Ansar, 
or champion of the faith in the time of Mahomet. Mr El- 
phinstone (p. 158.) says, ‘‘ Whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained of the pedigree, and even of the existence of Kyse 
Abdoolresheed, it is to him that all the Afghaun genealogies 
refer, and on those genealogies the whole of the divisions and 
interior government of the tribes depend.” But if this passage 
were to fall in the way of a Caubul critic, he would probably 
exclaim with some warmth: ‘“ What affectation in this infidel 
to question the existence of Kyse Abdoolresheed, which is 
unanimously attested by our best and coolest historians !” 
An European reader would perhaps rather be led to observe, 
that a doubt about the existence of Kyse does not necessarily 
affect that of the four patriarchs who are called his sons, and 
that if they had been also fictitious persons they would accord- 
ing to the analogy of the sons of Hellen have been described 


“d'une comparaison d’optique, od l’on prétend assimiler la dégradation de la 
probabilité des faits historiques lorsqu’ils sont vus & travers un grand nombre 
de générations successives a ]’extinction de la clarté des objets par I’inter- 
position de plusieurs verres.” It is not indeed Thucydides who has used 
this image, yet the ridicule must fall on him, or recoil upon the French 
critic. 
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as the children of Afghaun. Mr Elphinstone however solves 
this difficulty by informing us, p. 151. “the origin of the 
name of Afghaun, now so generally applied to the nation, is 
entirely uncertain; but is probably modern. It is known to 
the Afghauns themselves only through the medium of the 
Persian language.” Yet Afghaun has found a place in their 
genealogies as a more remote ancestor of the four patriarchs. 
For the Afghauns “maintain that they are descended from 
Afghaun, the son of Irmia, or Berkia, son of Saul king of 
Israel.” This is certainly no proof that the names gf the 
four great Afghaun tribes were not derived from real persons; 
but it will probably be admitted to throw great doubt on 
the fact, especially as their reputed father Kyse is unknown 
to the Arabian historians, and “‘the Afghaun historians, 
although they describe their countrymen as a numerous people 
during their Arabian campaign, and though it appears from 
a sarcasm attributed by those historians to the prophet (who 
declared Pushtoo to be the language of hell) that they already 
spoke their national and peculiar tongue, yet they do not 
scruple in another place, to derive the whole nation from 
the loins of the very Kyse who commanded during the period 
of the above transactions.” Dr K. however would probably 
have told Mr Elphinstone that he was rash in questioning the 
testimony of those historians, who after all must know more 
of the matter than we, on such slight grounds: the seeming 
Inconsistency may be easily cleared up, if we only suppose that 
the Afghaun Deucalion Kyse collected some vagrant hordes, 
taught them his own language and the Mahometan faith, 
and, perhaps not thinking them in his life-time quite as 
good as his own flesh and blood, left it to his four sons to 
distribute their names among them. 

As the laudatory epithets bestowed by Dr K. on the Greek 
historians, which have no meaning unless they are designed 
to insinuate the propriety of an unconditional assent to the 
opinions of the writers commended, do not alter the state 
of the question on any of the points in dispute, so those who 
differ from him will certainly not feel more convinced by 
such a remark as the following: after repeating the assertion 
of Herodotus, that the Pelasgians received the worship of 
Neptune from the Libyans, he exclaims (p. 458): “ we find no 
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reason capriciously to reject these precise statements of good 
historians, though others consider all these deities as creations 
of the Grecian mind, and a prioré disbelieve a propagation 
of their worship from the East.” Dr K. may think that a 
naked assertion of Herodotus ought to silence all reasonings 
on such a subject. But he can scarcely be ignorant that 
there are some grounds for questioning the truth of that which 
he here repeats, at least sufficiently plausible to protect those 
who withhold their assent from a charge of caprice.  Hero- 
dotus himself would lead one to believe (1v. 150.) that either 
no intercourse had ever taken place between Greece and Africa 
before. the colonization of Cyrené, or else that it had been 
totally forgotten. The suspicion thus. arising from the im- 
probability that any tradition should notwithstanding have 
been preserved of the introduction of a deity from Africa, 
is greatly strengthened by the character of the god in ques- 
tion, who of all the Olympian family is the one whose attri- 
butes and functions appear to belong most properly to Greece. 
And in fact Herodotus himself almost entirely destroys the 
authority of his assertion by the reason he annexes to it. “ For 
no people possess the name of Neptune from the beginning, 
except the Libyans, and they have always honoured this 
god.” It is pretty clear that Herodotus is here reasoning 
on the assumption that the same god could not be worshipped 
independently by two different nations, and therefore that 
Neptune had either been brought from Africa to Greece, or 
from Greece to Africa. And if, as is probable enough, 
the Greek settlers in Africa found his worship established 
there among the native tribes on the coast, since the last of 
these conclusions was manifestly false, it was very natural 
that.the first should be deemed certainly true. But all such 
misgivings Dr K. stifles in the germ by an autos eda. 

To press the authority of Herodotus a little too far is how- 
ever: much less injurious to truth than to alledge it in behalf 
of propositions which Herodotus never made: and Dr K. has 
laid himself but too open to: complaint on this head. He him- 
self of course believes that Cecrops was an Egyptian. But he 
knows perfectly well that among the many strong reasons for 
doubting this fact, the silence of Herodotus, who had so many 
opportunities and motives for mentioning it if he believed it, is 
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by no means the weakest. Yet in support of the assertion: 
“‘about the year 1558 Cecrops led a colony to Attica,” Dr K. 
in his note (p. 476) translates a part of the chapter (v111. 44.) 
where Herodotus indeed mentions the name of Cecrops, but 
says nothing about his colony, and gives no hint that he was a 
foreigner. Dr K. adds in the next page, “this Egyptian colony 
is signified by Herodotus as having brought over Egyptian forms 
of worship:” and Herod. 1. 56. is quoted in the note. In this 
reference there is manifestly a typographical error, which I 
greatly regret because I cannot correct it, being unable to dis- 
cover any passage in Herodotus containing such an allusion, 
which must have been highly welcome to Dr K. if it supplies 
the defect in his previous quotation. Again, Dr K. states (p. 482) 
on the authority of Apollodorus, that about the year 1445 B.C. 
Danaus led a Libyan colony to Argos; and shortly after he 
adds, “ the fact which was the foundation of this myth, namely, 
the arrival of Libyan colonists in Peloponnesus, Herodotus 
held to be historical truth.” The passage cited in the note 
(vir. 94.) happily contains the name of Danaus, but says no 
more of his voyage from Libya, than the preceding one of the 
migration of Cecrops from Egypt. ‘On the contrary it is from 
Egypt that the daughters of Danaus were believed by Herodo- 
tus to have brought the rites of Ceres (11. 171), and it was to 
Chemmis in upper Egypt, as he was informed by the Egypt- 
ians, that Perseus went to visit the ancient seat of his ancestor 
Danaus, when he was on his road to Libya in quest of the 
Gorgon’s head. It is true that Raoul Rochette (Histoire 1. 
p- 110) observes, “il est probable qu’ Herodote aura mal a 
propos appliqué a la Chemmis de la Thébaide (the inhabit- 
ants of which related the tradition to him) ce qui appartenait @ 
celle du Delta” (which is not known to have existed). Raoul 
Rochette had indeed good reason to ascribe this mistake to 
Herodotus, gross and incredible as it is in itself; for otherwise 
his own assertion (p. 109) that Danaus “ régnait en Libye sur les 
états fondés par les Pasteurs,” might have seemed less firmly 
demonstrated than he conceives it to be. But high as Dr K.’s 
respect must naturally be for this learned Frenchman whose 
habits of thinking are so congenial with his own, he is surely 
paying him too great a compliment when he not only adopts 
his opinion himself, but compels Herodotus to do the same. 
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I must take this occasion of repeating what I have already 
inted, that the number of typographical errors in Dr K.’s re- 
trences is unusually large.. He would have spared his readers 
1uch trouble and vexation, if he had engaged some friend to 
ndertake the task of verifying them, and correcting the 
umbers. But when this is done another labour will remain 
» be performed, of still greater importance, to which it is 
» be hoped Dr K. will be induced to apply his own atten- 
on before his work appears in a second edition: that of 
dapting the statements in the text more closely to the refer- 
aces in the notes. I have already produced several instances 
nat occurred to me in the course of this discussion, in which 
be K. seems too much to have neglected this, and I will 
dd two others by way of specimen, which I lighted on without 
voking for them. He observes (p. 473) ‘“‘the Lelex of La- 
onia is represented by mythical tradition as a son of Neptune 
od Libya, who came from Egypt to Greece. Paus. Att. c. 44.” 
n this passage Pausanias does relate this tradition, not how- 
ver of the Lelex who reigned in Laconia, but of the one whose 
mb was shewn at Megara. The Lelex of Laconia according 
y the tradition reported by Paus. 111. 1. was an autochthon.— 
n describing the situation of Tegyra (11. p. 588) Dr K. says: 
‘The battle of Tegyra is described by Plutarch in his life of 
’elopidas. From this we see that a road led from Orchomenus 
wto Locris by Tegyra, for here Pelopidas lay in wait for the 
sacedeemonians who were returning from Locris to. Orchome- 
us. Pelop. c. 17.” It is true that Plutarch’s description of 
he battle proves the main point, the direction of the road 
rom Orchomenus into Locris; but as to the historical fact, no 
wo statements can differ more widely than that of Dr K. and 
hat of Plutarch. For the biographer informs us, that his hero 
ad been for some time watching for an opportunity of sur- 
rising Orchomenus, which for its security had received two 
ipartan more within its walls: at length -hearing that the 
ipartan garrison had left the city on an expedition into Lo- 
ris, and hoping to find it unguarded, he marched against it 
rith a small force. Hearing, however, that a new Spartay 
arrison had arrived to supply the place of the absent one, he 
rew. off his little army from the territory of Orchomenus by 
he same road as he had taken in coming, which brought him 
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to Tegyre. Near this town he fell in with the two Spartan 
mors on their return from Locris, as they were issuing from 
the defiles that opened near Tegyree. So far was he from lying 
in wait for them, that this was the occasion of the famous don- 
mot with which he kept up the spirits of his men, who found 
themselves unexpectedly in the presence of a superior force: 
when one ran up to him with the tidings: we have fallen 
into the midst of the enemy, he answered: why not they 
into the midst of us? 

But it is high time to conclude these remarks, which have 
already grown to an inordinate length, though the chapter we 
have been examining contains several other subjects that invite 
discussion, I must again remind the reader that the preceding 
observations have been confined to a minute portion of Dr K.’s 
book, and that even if all the objections here raised should 
prove to be well founded, they would not affect its value asa 
geographical work, The historical part of it however, what- 
eyer may be its intrinsic merit, is interesting inasmuch as Dr K. 
is perhaps the most strenuous and able German representative 
of the French school of historical criticism, the genius and 
principles of which have inspired and directed the learned ls- 
bours of Clavier, Raoul Rochette, Petit Radel, &c. Their 
doctrines have been so long and so generally exploded in Ger- 
many, that it begins to be time to revive them as novelties. 
This Dr K. has done with learning very superior to that of his 
French predecessors, and with at least equal ingenuity in exhi- 
biting the mythical traditions of antiquity under an aspect so 
new and specious, that it would probably in many instances 
have surprized their original compilers no less than it does a 
modern reader. As in these respects he equals or surpasses the 
French critics, so he has gone beyond them in the unflinching 
consistency with which he has applied their common principles. 
For except in the case of the sons of Ion, the Pelasguses, and 
perhaps a few others, he has adhered to the most literal inter- 
pretation of the ancient mythographers with a steadiness which 
sometimes failed even his French rivals. I should almost have 
thought his work sufficient to redeem his countrymen from the 
imputation cast upon them by Dr Arnold in his Preface to 
Thucydides, p. x111. where after noticing ‘‘ Mueller’s unreason- 
able scepticism; that is, a hasty impression of the internal diffi- 
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culties of the common stories and an exaggerated notion of 
their want of external authority,” he adds: ‘ these two tenden- 
cies, and particularly the first, seem almost constitutional in the 
German writers, and unquestionably detract from their value.” 
Dr K. seems to have proved that the hasty impressions and ex- 
aggerated notions of such men as Mueller and Niebuhr can 
scarcely be excused by the plea which Dr Arnold charitably 
suggests. Perhaps however notwithstanding what Dr K. has 
done to remove all appearance of difficulty from the common 
stories, and to raise their external authority almost to oracular 
infallibility, it may be better, for some time to come, in discuss- 
ing these subjects to abstain from expressions implying that 
those who differ from us are _-essarily afflicted with a consti- 
tutional defect in their unde dings, or else have neglected 
to make a proper use of th r reasoning faculties. For how 
easily may such charges be r ‘orted! and what a handle might 
Dr Arnold’s observation give to an intemperate admirer of 
Mueller to say, that, on the contrary, nature seemed to have 
denied the French the organ of historical criticism! Indeed 
Mueller himself (Orchom. p. 127) has taken the liberty of re- 
marking on a passage in a work of Raoul Rochette, who is 
perhaps inferior to none of his school: ‘ Raoul Rochette is 
prolix and utterly without criticism. Never knowing how to 
extract the essence from any statement, he conjures up a number 
of Pelasgian colonies that never really existed.” It is highly 
probable that Dr K. would dissent from this judgement both 
as to the colonies and their author: as on the other hand it is 
not unlikely that Mueller might differ from Dr K. as to the 
merits of Meursius, whom Dr K. (p. 83) praises for his critical 
acuteness, and of whose writings on Greece he says (Preface, 
p- xxI.) that no man can reproach him with having been too 
prolix. 

In subjects that admit of such a divergency of opinions, it 
seems highly desirable to avoid all extremes both in speaking — 
and in thinking. Unreasonable scepticism is a sure proof of 
mental weakness: but it is not the less certain that sober scepti- 
cism is the optic nerve of the mind, without which none of the 
images presented to it can ever communicate a true view of 
things without. A wanton disregard of legitimate authority 
implies something faulty in a man’s moral as well as his intel- 
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lectual constitution. Yet common stories and current opinions 
may as often have been repeated through indolence and indiffer- 
ence as they have been rejected through haste and rashness. 
All these common-place truths are excellent in pairs: but con- 
sidered singly they only serve to promote dogmatism and in- 
tolerance. The object: of the foregoing discussion has been 
to sound some of Dr K.’s reasonings and principles, not to 
draw any conclusion as to his constitutional tendencies. If its 
tone should seem not to have been always so serious as the 
gravity of the subject demanded, I trust this will not be as. 
cribed to a want of respect for Dr K., but to the impression 
made on me by some passages in his work: and should this im- 
pression have been hasty and erroneous, I can only hope that 
the manner in which it has been expressed may provoke some 
one who is better informed, to set the opinions that. produced 
it in a more correct point of view, and thus at once to render 
a service to literature and justice to the injured. 


C. T. 
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ON ENGLISH ADJECTIVES. 


Avsgctives may be divided into two great classes, ety~ 
ologically distinct from each other. These two classes differ 
th in the general character of their signification, and in the 
ws of formation which affect them: and the operation of these 
ws, in the English language, in particular, offers some cir- 
umstances which may be worth notice. 

The first class embraces the words in which what ime 
ediately offers itself to our attention is the quality or pro- 
ty they describe: whether this property be an object of 
dily sense, as green, loud, heavy; or of the mental percep- 
ms and affections which respect beauty, human feelings, 
i moral principles, as fair, dear, true. Hence they may 
» called adjectives of quality. Among these, the most 
iaracteristic are those which are not obviously derived from 
iy other word: as good, wise, bright, soft, red, sweet, foul, 
ild. 

Words of this class do not contain in themselves any refer- 
ice to any other word: but we have various derivatives formed 
om each of them by various modes. Thus we have from each 
1 abstract substantive, constructed by the application of the 
roper terminations, as goodness, wisdom, truth. We have 
so, from many such adjectives, derivative verbs, as soften, 
ighten, redden ; most of which are used both as actives 
id as neuters, though generally with a preference of one of 
le two significations. 

Besides the adjectives which are apparently primitive in 
ir own language, we have many adjectives of quality de- 
ved from the Latin and other sources; as long, large, 
vaste, grand, severe, gay. From these we either form ab- 
ract substantives by means of English terminations, as length, 
rgeness, or we Anglicize the abstract term already formed 

another language, as chastity, grandeur, severity, gaiety. 
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In other cases abstract words have been established in 
our language in a primitive character, as joy, virtue; and 
we have adjectives, as joyful, virtuous, derived from them. 
Such adjectives must still be considered as adjectives of 
quality, and are not included in the observations we shall 
have to make on those of the second class, namely, those 
which have an obvious reference to some concrete substan- 
tive. We may remark also that we can form from these ad- 
jectives other abstract terms, joyfulness, virtuousness, nearly 
corresponding in sense with those from which they are de- 
rived. Abstract terms indeed are never teally primitive; but 
are formed from some concrete substantive or verb. In- such 
cases as the above, this process has already been executed in @ 
foreign language, and we import the results thus manufactured. 
Virtus is an old Roman abstraction from vir: joy comes to 
us through the French joye, and the Italian gioia, from the 
Latin gaudtum, of which the root is to be ee in the 
verb gaudeo. 

We have generally no difficulty in forming abstract terms 
from adjectives of quality, or indeed of any class: for the ter- 
mination ness may be applied to almost any term, more or less 
conveniently. Thus Mr Shelley has spoken of “the snake's 
adamantine voluminousness ;” and we have heard of a persor 
patriotically desirous of excluding Latin words from the lan- 
guage, who wrote of the ‘‘ thoroughfaresomeness of stuff.” 
But it is often more convenient to submit to the humiliation, 
if it be one, of being indebted to the stranger, and of using 
derivatives from the corresponding Latin root: for in that lan- 
guage the inflexions expressive of abstraction are much more 
compact and effective than our own. The philosopher whom 
we have mentioned would have done better to be content 
with the “ penetrability of matter.” Most writers would now 
prefer rectitude to rightness ; and though uprightness is unob- 
jectionable, integrity is more frequently used. — 

The main purpose however of the present essay is with 
adjectives of the second class; those, namely, which have a 
manifest and distinctly felt reference to some primitive: either 
a concrete substantive, as wooden, fatherly, or a verb, as tire- 
some, seemly. ‘These we may call adjectives of relation. 
We employ various terminations in the formation of such 
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terms: some of Teutonic origin, as lovely, faithful, faithless, 
witty, sleepy, troublesome, sheepish, golden : others of Latina 
extraction, gracious, etheria/, angular, adamantine, Nose 
promissory, angelic, offensive, changeable, accessible, and 
others. These terminations are not applied indiscriminately ; 
most words being associated by preference with one or the 
other: and even when more than one afe used, as peace- 
able, peaceful, beautiful, beauteous, dutifel, duteosws, there 
is generally either some shade of difference in the notion 
conveyed, or one of the words is more familiar and idiomatic, 
while the other belongs to a more ornate style. 

The characteristic of the present class of adjectives is, that 
they have a distinctly felt reference to their primitives; and it 
is of such that I wish more particularly to treat. For, as 
we have already observed, many of the words which by their 
external form and termination indicate that they are derivative 
adjectives, are employed without any distinct consciousness of 
their depending on a substantive, because that which they 
describe strikes us primarily as a quality: thus gracious, 
courteous, beautiful, suggest all that the full conception of 
their meaning requires, and are at least as readily intelli- 
gible as the abstract terms grace, courtesy, beauty. But 
when we speak of a beechken bowl, of an tneudar climate, of 
fatherly duties, there is a reference distinctly perceived to 
the substantives from which these adjectives come: and we 
are conscious that we mean a bowl made of beech, the 
chmate of an island, the duties of a father. 

This mental reference to the primitive, when we use a 
derivative adjective, admits of very numerous and various 
degrees of consciousness and distinctness; and the reference 
may be of various kinds: implying either the material, as 
earthen; or some participation of substance or quality, as 
earthy, earthly ; or some actual or metaphorical assimilation, 
as childish, homely. 

The reference too is felt in very different degrees by dif- 
ferent persons, according to their habits of thought and their 
knowledge of languages. It is therefore difficult or perhaps. 
impossible to draw any very distinct line between the two 
classes of adjectives. But in some cases the relative character 
is clear and irremoveable; and these will be the subject of 
our notice in the first place. 

Vou. I. No. 2. Zz 
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The English language is extremely ill furnished with 
such adjectives: it does not possess. generally the power of 
forming them from its own primitives: and it has hence been 
obliged to have recourse to various modes of periphrasis. 
Another resource has been to borrow adjectives from the 
Latin; and this latter process has especially obtained in 
modern times, and has produced some remarkable effects on 
the character of the language. I shall illustrate these obser- 
vations very briefly. 

No adjectives are more decidedly relative than those ex- 
pressing the material of which a thing is made, as ap-yupeos, 
argenteus, silbern. The French are destitute of these terms; 
they say ume vaisselle d argent. In English we form 
such adjectives from the substantive by adding the termina- 
tion en, as golden, brazen, oaken, ashen, beechen, earthen. 
Formerly this mode of derivation was more extensively used 
than it now is. Milton in the Comus talks of “ cedars 
alleys :” treen platters, wooden plates, was a usual term at 
the time when the thing itself was familiar. 

But the practice of forming such adjectives is by no means 
universal. Many words do not admit of this adjectival ter- 
mination, and we use the substantive adjectively without 
any change, as an iron crown, a stone coffin, a glass bottle. 
The analogy of these cases has led us to do the same, 
even where the adjective exists. We talk of an oak floor, 
not oaken: no one would speak in common language of 
a brazen candlestick or farthing: we wear gold buckles, not 
golden, and silk not silken stockings. This is almost uni- 
versally the custom where the combination is frequent and 
familiar; and in such cases we may perhaps consider the 
expression as a compound word. In this manner almost 
every substantive in English may be used as an adjective 
without modification, as a bottle nose, a university man: 
and the same usage is often extended, at least colloquially, 
to compound words and phrases. Falstaff tells prince Hal 
to ‘“‘go hang himself in his own heir-apparent garters”: 
and Mr Leigh Hunt speaks of Dancing ‘ with her in and 
out deliciousness.” 

But both these modes of expressing the material of a 
thing adjectively may generally be resolved into the sub- 
stantive and preposition, as in French. We should probably 
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say a mountain of copper, rather than a copper mountain, 
and certainly a stratum of limestone. This periphrasis is 
especially usual when distinctness is required, or when the 
forms above noticed are in any way difficult to use. 

We are much more at a loss however, for adjectives to 
express predominant qualities or ingredients. We might 
speak of a stony field, but it is not common to say, or in 
these days at least to print, an irony or a limy soil. At 
times indeed we meet with such expressions as a coppery taste, 
a cobwebby feeling; but they are hardly recognised as legi- 
timate. The practice in such cases is to use a decided 
periphrasis. This mostly alters the form of the sentence: 
for we cannot, like the Germans, talk of an ironholding 
(eizenhaltig) stratum, and we therefore speak of a soil con- 
taining iron, or in which lime is a large ingredient. 

- But this lengthened structure of a sentence is often 
a great inconvenience; we therefore seek the compactness 
which an adjective affords, by borrowing one from the Latin, 
and say a ferruginous soil, a calcareous stratum. This is 
more especially the case when we have occasion to describe 
systematically: adjectives of English origin, if we could find 
some such, would often leave us destitute when we came to want 
others. We might speak indeed of the woody fibre, and 
the watery juices of plants; but when we have to oppose 
to these the layers of the bark and the salts found in their 
ingredients, our English adjectives fail us. Hence we say 
ligneous fibre, aqueous juices, which lead naturally to 
cortical layers and saline ingredients. 

Besides the cases in which materials or components are to 
be indicated, there are many others where the relations 
marked by prepositions with substantives are better and 
more compactly expressed by adjectives; and in such in- 
stances we have often recourse to the Latin. We may say, 
a history of discoveries by sea and land; but if we wish to 
use adjectives in this case, we can only obtain one of them 
from our own language, and are reduced to speak of a 
history of maritime and inland discovery. The absence of 
the swallow in winter, its arrival in spring, are termed its 
brumal retreat and its vernal migration: and the latter 
adjective is here distinctly relative, and does not merely 
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imply quality, as when we talk of wintry storms and vernal 
gales. A message by word of mouth is not necessarily a 
wordy or mouthy, but may always be called a verbal or 
oral communication. 

Some adjectives of English form and origin have fallen 
into disuse in modern times, as Latin radicals and termi- 
nations have become more familiar. This process however, 
like most of those which occur in the progress of language, 
seems to have gone on very capriciously. We use fatherly, 
motherly, brotherly, as readily as paternal, maternal, fra- 
ternal. Sisterly has no Latin sequivalent. Sonly is never 
used, though filial does not fully represent it: soplike how- 
ever might be employed if so much definiteness were wanted. 
Daughterly is not common: but it is used by Sir T. More, 
and, probably from sympathy, by the author of the pleasing 
biography of that great man which has recently been pub- 
lished. Creaturely is used by William Law, though, from 
the analogy of natural, creatural might have suggested itself. 
Other adjectives have been lost and replaced by Latin ones 
in less recent times. Wickliffe writes medefad instead of 
meritorious. Omnipotent has not yet expelled almighty ; 
but we generally say ommiscient, while alwittie, its former 
translation, has ceased to be seen among us. ‘These however 
are compound adjectives, which are not at present the subject 
of our consideration. 

Johnson attributes the gossiping propensities of the in- 
habitants of Sky to the “poverty of insydar conversation ;” 
which a writer less fond of the adjectival construction would 
probably have called, ‘the want of subjects of talk «2 a small 
island.” It cannot be denied that in a technical or formal 
mode of treating a subject, a substantive is much more 
manageable when attended only by an adjective, a word sub- 
ordinate and inseparable, than when it depends for its 
limitation on a periphrasis loosely associated with it. Most 
writers therefore use sometimes the English phrase and 
sometimes the Latin adjective, as the sentence may require an 
idiomatic or a systematic turn. ‘They say our system of 
money, or our monetary system, symptoms of fever, or febrile 
symptoms, a cutaneous disorder, or a disorder of the skin. 
But the convenience of the adjective generally makes it be 
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preferred when it becomes familiar. The dispute about auri- 
cular confession can hardly be described by a simple phrase 
of pure English. 

Adjectives are not derived from substantives only, but 
from other words, and especially from verbs. Of this kind 
also we have few English adjectives, unless we consider 
participles as such. In most cases we have the alternative 
between a Latin adjective and an English participle. We 
speak of hereditary rights, or of rights inherited from our 
ancestors; of native talents, or talents born with a man; of 
derivative claims, or claims flowing from others. But in 
many instances no variation of construction is requisite: we 
talk of a glowing or a fervid description; of striking or 
inepressive expressions ; of a lying or a mendacious slave; of 
a deserving or a meritorious servant; of a decided or a de- 
cistve character. Here the participle assumes the adjectival 
character. On the other hand adjectives from Latin or French 
participles in ant and ené seem sometimes to retain a parti- 
cipial character, and to convey a suggestion of time. A man’s 
dormant energies are the energies which are sleeping for the 
moment. We speak almost indifferently of a shining or a 
reeplendent lake; a radiant or a beaming countenance; a 
pleasant or a pleasing companion. In cunning the parti- 
ciple remains while the verb is lost, and the equivalent Latin 
adjective astute is somewhat pedantic. Where the participle 
still retains an ostensible connexion with the verb, the adjec- 
tival form suggests some general relation to the action which 
the verb indicates, the participial is applicable only to the 
subject or object of the action. A hired servant is a simpler 
phrase than a stipendiary domestic: but when we talk of a 
stipendiary office, we see the advantage of the adjective; for 
the English participle would not lend itself to such an ex- 
pression. 

One consequence of this habit of borrowing adjectives 
from the Latin to correspond to English substantives and 
verbs, is that it is in some measure necessary to have the 
Latin as well as the English word present to our minds, since 
it may depend on the turn of a sentence whether we shall 
want one or the other root; whether for instance we may 


have to speak of the nerves of hearing or the-auditory nerves, 
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of visual rays or of the lines in which we see. And the habit 
of considering Latin words as allowable sources of English 
inflexions is so familiar to scholars that it is.exercised almost 
unconsciously. 

Most persons have heard of the Oxford fellow of a college 
who met a friend riding, and as the simplest way of asking 
whether the horse was the rider’s own, or htred, or borrowed, 
inquired whether it was proprietary, conductitious, or eleemo- 
synary. This is hardly an exaggerated picture of the mental 
habits of an English Latinist. 

There is a curious passage in Shakspeare which appears 
to prove that his stock of learning was sufficient to place him 
in the class of those to whose minds the relation of adjectives 
to their Latin originals is obvious. In ‘As you like it” 
the sententious Touchstone, when he is at the same time 
paying court to Audrey and lamenting her inability to esti- 
mate duly his endowments, says ‘“‘I am here with thee and 
thy goats, as the most capricious poet Ovid was among the 
Goths”: where, besides the obvious jingle of Goats and 
Goths, it is clear that Master Touchstone’s learning breaks 
out in the allusion to the etymology of capricious. It is 
worth while turning to Schlegel’s version of this passage: 
for that excellent translator appears to plume himself upon 
rendering not only all the meaning, but all the jests and con- 
celts of his original; and as we have here a double. pun, the 
task must be somewhat difficult. He catches the play on ce- 
pricious by means of a German idiom: ‘Ich bin hier bey 
Kitchen und ihre Ziegen, wie der Dichter, der die drgsten 
Bockspriinge machte, der ehrliche Ovid, unter die Geten.” 
But why is Audrey in this play metamorphosed into Kit- 
chen? The other names are preserved: Touchstone is Prob- 
stein; and there is not, so far as I know, any peculiar 
humour or propriety in Katchen, the diminutive of Kate. 
But perhaps the passage before us reveals the motive for 
the change. There is a sort of resemblance in sound be- 
tween Adtchen and Geten, which is just about as good 
material for a joke as that between goats and Goths: so 
that Schlegel has here transmitted his author to his German 
readers with his due allowance of jests, at least as to tale. 
If this was really the rcason why Audrey was turned into 
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Kitchen, the alteration affords a remarkable proof.of Schlegel’s 
conscientiousness in these matters, and of his persevering and 
provident ingenuity in meeting the difficulties of his under- 
This reference of our adjectives however to their Latin 
originals does not possess this complete distinctness except ‘in 
technical cases, or with persons conversant with etymological 
studies. In general the relation between the adjective and 
its correlative is less clear and definite than it would be if 
the connexion were manifest on the face of the word, as it 
is in Latin or German. Hence in our Latin adjectives, which 
are thus less decidedly relative, we often obtain new shades 
of meaning and tinges of association, which our language 
could not possess if it were less heterogeneous. Thus when 
Milton says 
Cedar and pine and fir and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene— 

we feel that the epithet implies a picturesqueness in the 
combination of the trees, while woody would merely have 
repeated the assertion that they were there. In this way 
we possess a choice and copiousness, which those who are 
masters of our language know well how to use with advan- 
tage. A philologer might produce an instructive and probably 
an amusing illustration of this pecuharity, by constructing a 
synonymy, or comparison, of pure English adjectives with the 
proximate words of professed Latin origin; and by discrimi- 
nating, with the aid of the best authors, the shades of mean- 
ing that separate each pair; such, for instance, as feminine and 
womanly, mortal and deadly, timely and temporary or tem- 
poral, &c. Horne Tooke (Part II. chap. vr) has given a list 
of adjectives from Latin roots, which may supply some hints 
for such an undertaking. 

We have an example of the convenience of such distinc- 
tions in the remarkable 15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In the 40th verse we read that “there are ce- 
lestial bodies and bodies ¢errestrial ;” in the 47th we are told 
that “the first man is of the earth, earthy.” Now this 
variation corresponds to a difference in the original; in the 
Greek we have ewiryeios in the first passage and yoixds in 
the second. Yet other languages which have only one set 
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of primitives, are. compelled to use the same word in both 
verses. In French we have terrestre in both cases; so in 
Italian ; in German irdisch in both, in Welsh ddaerol. The 
Spanish however makes a distinction by means of its termi- 
nations, using éerrestre in the former case and terreno in the 
latter. 

In a language which so much borrows its adjectives from 
another, their meaning is naturally liable to be mistaken by 
those whose Jearning does not extend beyond their mother 
tongue. Among the inquiries made of poor Chatterton’s 
sister after his death, she was asked whether he was at all 
venal in his disposition, with a view of sifting his jocular 
debtor and creditor account of what he gained by the death 
of the mayor. The good lady however appears to have had 
other notions of the origin of the epithet, though some of the 
disputants have strenuously referred to her answer as bearing 
on the point in question. She replied. with much earnestness 
that he was no such thing; that he walked sometimes on the 
college-green with girls of his acquaintance; but that she 
was sure there was nothing venal whatever in his habits. 

Archbishop Whately has well observed that the double 
origin of our language, from Saxon and Norman materials, 
may often enable a sophist to assume the appearance of giving 
a reason, when he is in fact merely repeating his assertion in 
words of a different family, which thus appear to make a 
distinct proposition. Thus such a person might say that “to 
allow every man an unlimited freedom of speech must always 
be on the whole highly advantageous to the state; for it is ex- 
tremely conducive to the interests of the community that each 
individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited of ex- 
pressing his sentiments.” This kind of fallacy is one example 
of the mode in which the mixed structure of the English 
language operates on our habits of thinking and reasoning, 
as the feature just noticed in our adjectives is another. Many 
others might be adduced, and the whole subject, if well 
analysed and copiously illustrated, would be one of great 
interest and instruction. 

Still notwithstanding the resources we thus have in our 
double language, we are in some instances perplexed to form 
such adjectives as we require; for instance one to correspond 
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to the substantive taste. If we merely mean the bodily 
sense, we might probably say the gustatory nerves, though 
the word is little used. But the task is more difficult when 
we want an adjective referring to the critical faculty, and not 
to the physical perception. | 
Tasty, as Mr Coleridge has observed, is a word which 
milliners only can venture upon; and yet, as right and wrong 
depend upon moral principles, so beautiful and ugly depend 
on principles of taste, which it would: be very convenient to 
designate by an adjective. Baumgarten, and since him many 
German and some English writers, have adopted the term 
esthetical. This has not however yet become'an established 
English word; and we may express a doubt whether it de- 
serves to be so. There are considerable objections to it on 
the ground of its etymological signification. Perception in 
general is something very different from that peculiar and 
complex modification of it which. takes cognizance of the 
beauties of poetry and art. Esthetics would naturally de- 
signate the doctrine of perception in general, and might be 
wanted as a technical term for that purpose. By the Kantian 
school, indeed, esthetic is thus used to denote that branch 
of metaphysics which contains the laws of perception: their 
transcendental esthetic is the doctrine of the regulative laws 
of time and space to which all perceptions are subject. 
Usage no doubt might restrict esthetic to a particular class 
of perceptions, as the same authority has transferred taste 
from bodily to mental impressions. But it appears to be 
both unphilosophical and presumptuous for an individual 
author, writing systematically, and bound to guide himself 
by the best and simplest analogies, to introduce a word in 
a sense so arbitrary. Our terms ought either to have the 
claim of general usage, or that of clear etymological pro- 
priety. The word kallesthetics would perhaps be as well 
fitted as any other to describe the doctrine of the percep- 
tion of beauty: but I by no means wish to incur the re- 
sponsibility of increasing the complication of the question 
by a new term. As an additional reason for hesitating be- 
fore we adopt esthetic, it may be noticed that even in 
Germany it is not yet established beyond contest. Campe, 
one of the school of German “ speech-purifiers,” who has 
Vor. I. No. 2. 3A 
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laboured diligently to shew the possibility of dispensing with 
the services of Greek and Latin intruders, proposes as a 
substitute either geschmackswissenschaft or geschmackslehre: 
the former, he observes, possesses the advantage of giving 
us an adjective, geschmackswissenschaftlich, answering to 
esthetical. He allows however that this word is long, hard, 
and ill-sounding: and: he seems rather disposed to prefer 
the second term, and to revive the old adjectival form ge- 
schmackslehrig. With regard to the English term faste, it 
appears very questionable whether the corresponding Latin 
or Greek words ever had a similar meaning; so that we 
could not properly propose to say geutic or geumatic specu- 
lations, when we mean discourses on taste. Adelung indeed 
says that the metaphor by which we apply this sense to the 
perception of the beautiful is to be found among the He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans. But this is probably true only 
of the concrete, gustus, a taste or specimen. Thus Pliny, 
Vides quam acuta omnia, quam apta, quam expressa. 4d 
hunec gustum totum librum repromitto. ‘In this taste” 
would be a translation by inference. The adage ‘de gustibus 
non disputandum” brings us nearer to the modern use, but 
is probably not of high antiquity. 

The abstract term gustus, the sense of taste, appears to 
have assumed its meaning, of judgement and delicacy of 
feeling in art, for the first time in the languages of modern 
Europe. The Spanish, according to Adelung, led the way; 
and when the usage had become established in the French, 
goat, the Germans imitated it soon after the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In English, taste has its former 
sense, of a specimen, in Bacon and Shakspeare; but Hooker 
says ‘“* Why do these [parts of the liturgy] so much offend 
their tastes?” and Milton speaks of 

Sion’s songs to all true éastes excelling 

Where God is praised aright. 
Before 1712, as appears by the Spectator, the word had been 
restricted to a more technical exercise of the critical faculty, 
and ‘‘a fine taste in writing” was “‘ much talked of in the polite 
world.” 

In cases where we have adopted a Latin word, and modi- 
fied its meaning, we may have an adjective with more than 
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one sense, according as we suppose its direct origin to be 
Latin or English. The term sense itself offers an instance. 
Sensible, in its usual acceptation of judicious, is derived 
from sense, supposing it to have acquired the signification of 
common sense. When we talk of a sensible difference between 
the temperature of two rooms, if we only mean a difference that 
we perceive, and not one which we commend, it is advisable to 
indicate in some way or other that we are using the word with 
a stricter reference than usual to its Latin original. When 
the French describe a person as trop sensible, the use of the 
word is again different from both the preceding; being 
opposed to the latter meaning of our senstble, as active is 
to passive, while the sense it refers to is very different from 
common sense. 

But we have other adjectives besides derived from - sense. 
Sensual is one, and in common language refers to sense, aa 
an opposite to reason and virtue, so that sensual habits are 
those in which the latter guides are neglected. And this usage 
is so firmly established, that when we want to oppose the 
notices of sense to the suggestions of other faculties, without 
implying any blame, we dare not call them sensual. Some 
writers have endeavoured to get over this difficulty by speaking 
of sensuous impressions, a word countenanced by Milton. 

In other instances both the substantive and its deriva- 
tive adjective have been introduced into the language by 
different roads, and connected with different associations. In 
such cases it is often necessary to coin new adjectives of a 
somewhat different form, which may give us the proper cor- 
relatives to the substantives. Thus Jupiter, Venus, Mars, 
Mercury, Saturn, are now planets which we consider with re- 
ference to their motions and cycles. But in former days these 
luminaries were supposed to have a vast influence upon men’s 
tempers and characters; and it was at that period that their 
adjectival derivatives obtained a settlement in the language. 
Thus men were termed jovial, saturnine, mercurial, and their 
habits martial. These words now no longer suggest their 
origin, and are become adjectives of quality. Hence we can- 
not employ them with reference to the planets. If we can 
alter the termination we remove this difficulty; thus astro- 
nomers speak of a Saturnian revolution; but there is no well 
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established use extending this analogy to the other cases. In 
like.. manner methodist as a derivative from method is so 
strongly fixed among us in an arbitrary and limited sense, 
that we can scarcely use it to describe the philosophers who 
employ themselves in methodising, though it would be ex- 
tremely convenient to do so. 

Even in genuine English words it sometimes happens 
that the adjective has been derived from its root viewed under 
some particular association, so that the reference to the funda- 
mental notion as commonly understood is by no means obvious. 
Of this we have a good instance in the excellent proverb, 
‘*home is home, be it ever so homely.” A writer of Latinised 
English would perhaps thus separate the feelings, which the 
early framers of our language have mingled: “The scene 
of our domestic comforts must always have a peculiar charm, 
in epite of the inelegance which is often found among our 
familiar habits.” 


W. 
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PHILIP OF THEANGELA. 


Iw the first number of the Philological Museum (p. 110), 
had occasion to quote a passage of Athenzeus which refers to 
work of Philip of Theangela: o Qearyyedevs. A town of so 
ttle note as Theangela might have been thought tolerably 
rtunate if it had produced only one writer whose name has 
ome down to us. Some critics however have been disposed to 
dd asecond. The name of Philip occurs in a passage of Plu- 
arch (Alex. c. 46) with the addition of o etaaryyeAevs. Harduin 
on Pliny N. H. v. 29) perceived that this must be the same 
Titer who is quoted by Athenszeus. But in the same chapter 
f Plutarch another author is mentioned with the same addition, 
<apys o eiaaryyedevs: and Harduin, meaning of course that 
is correction should be applied to both cases, proposes to read 
{. 0 GearyryeAevs. Dacier in a note on the passage of Plutarch 
2d. Reiske) approves of the change in both instances: and in 
1at of Philip it has been since received into the text: whether first 
y Schaefer I do not know. On the other hand Sainte-Croix, 
wamen critique des histortens d Alexandre-le-Grand (p. 39: 
. $), objects to both alterations; and, instead of making Plu- 
wch’s description of Philip conform to that of Athenzus, is 
wr correcting the text of the latter. I shall give his reasons in 
is own words. After observing that among the institutions of 
re Persian court adopted by Alexander was the office of the 
aary’yeXeus, and that this post was filled by Chares of Mity- 
né, and enabled him to collect the materials of his work entitled 
rropics Twv wept AXe~avopov, he subjoins the following note: 
Xapns o eisaryryedevs. Plut. Alex. c. 46. Quelques savans 
‘ayant pas fait attention au sens de ce dernier mot ont voulu 
ial & propos le changer. Plutarque ajoute ensuite au nom de 
hares celui de Mityléne sa patrie, ibid. c. 54. Il parle dun 
utre isangeéle, appelé Philippe, qui avoit aussi écrit quelque 
hose sur Alexandre. Cet isangele est indubitablement celui 
ont on avoit un ouvrage historique sur les I.cleges et les Cari- 
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ens (Strab. xiv. p. 455. Athen vi. p. 271). Dans ce dernier il 
faut lire etoaryyeAevs au lieu de GearyyeAevs.” 

In the passage of Strabo (p. 661) our author is described 
as Didvwmos o Ta Kapixa ypawas. In Plutarch he is mentioned 
among a crowd of writers who had discussed the subject of the 
Amazon's visit to Alexander. The story, Plutarch says, was 
adopted by most of them, av Kai KAsirapyos eort, cai Tlody- 
KptTos, Kai ‘Ovncixprros, Kai “Avreyevrs, wai "Iorpor. ‘Ape- 
roBovAos oe, Kai Xaprs 0 cloaryyedevs, Kat TI roAepatos, xai 
‘Avruxheldys, xai Didwv o OnBaios, Kat i Dduwxos 0 o eigaryyehevs, 
apes oe TovTots ‘Exatatos © o Eperprevs, Kas Diduwwos o o Xakar- 
Sevs, Kat Aoipis o o Lapmios, tAaona gan + ryeryoveva: Touro. It 
was necessary to transcribe this passage, that the reader might 
be enabled to appreciate the merit of the correction proposed 
by Sainte-Croix. It will, I think, be evident to every one on 
a little reflexion, that, independently of the authority of manu- 
scripts, his change in the text of Athenseus is quite inadmissible, 
and that the second eicaryyedevs in Plutarch requires some 
alteration. Plutarch himself was on the side of the minority 
in the controversy, and for the satisfaction of those readers who 
might not be convinced either by the nature of the case, or by 
the names opposed to Onesicrifus and his fellows, he proceeds 
to mention that Alexander himself, in a letter to Antipater, 
gave a full account, rayra ypadev axpif3ws, of the proposal 
which the king of the Scythians had made to him, at the time 
when he was supposed to have had his interview with Thales- 
tris, to give him his daughter in marriage, but said nothing 
about the Amazon. And he adds an anecdote tending almost 
equally to shake the credit of the story: when Lysimachus had 
become king of Thrace, he one day heard Onesicritus read the 
fourth book of his 7'rue History, which contained the particu- 
lars of the Amazon’s visit to the Macedonian hero: and where, 
asked the king with a smile, was I at the time? The same 
question might have been asked by Chares, if he filled the office 
of eicaryyeAevs at the time to which Onesicritus referred the 
occurrence. And it can scarcely be doubted that it was for 
this reason that Plutarch here described him by his office, and 
not by his birth-place, as in c. 54, and also placed his name be- 
tween those of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, of whom Arrian (v1!. 
13) says on the same occasion: tavra de ovre Apistooudos, 
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ovre Trodepaios, ovre ris aAdos aveypaev, doris tavos 
vrép TwY THALKOUTWY texunpiooa. If the Philip of Strabo 
and Atheneeus had held the same office, and-enjoyed the same 
means of information as Chares, they would surely have been 
described together as ot etcaryyeAeis: if otherwise, Philip would 
have been described like the other historians by his birth-place. 
But whatever may be thought of the true reading in Plu- 
tarch, one is at a loss to conceive why Sainte-Croix should 
have proposed his correction of Athenzus. For even if Plu- 
tarch had reasons for calling Philip by his title, Athenzus 
might still have described him in the usual way, as Plutarch 
himself does Chares in another chapter. It is scarcely credible 
that he should have forgotten the passages of Pliny and Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, in which Philip’s native town is mentioned, 
and he does not throw out any suspicion against the text as it 
now stands there. So that he can hardly be acquitted from the 
charge of rashness, similar to that of which he has certainly 
convicted Harduin. Yet the note of this critic on the passage 
of Pliny raises a doubt of a different kind, which, as it is 
connected with some historical questions, may deserve to be 
stated. I must first transcribe the words of Pliny and his 
commentator. Dein Cariae oppida Pitaium, Eutane, Halicar- 
nassus. Sex oppida contributa ei sunt a Magno Alexandro, 
Theangela, Sibde, Medmassa, Eurenium, Pedasum, Telmissum. 
On this Harduin remarks: Theangela, Qeay-yeXa worss Ka- 
plas Stephano. Apud Athen. vi. p. 271. Philippus QearyyeXeus 
historicus. Apud Plutarch Alex. p. 691. Xapys EtoaryryeAevs 
pro GeayyeAevs. Et apud Strab. x111. p. 611. LuvaryeAa pro 
Oearyyeda. This proposed emendation of Strabo is perhaps 
still more mal @ propos than the one which Sainte-Croix cen- 
sures. The reading Svva-yeAa is indeed incorrect, but it re- 
quired no other change than the slight one suggested by an 
article in Steph. Byz. who gives not only the name of DovaryeXa, 
which is what Strabo probably wrote, but its etymology. 
Zovaryeda worss Kapias évOa o tados nv Tov Kapos, ws 
Aoi Kai Tovvoua. Kadovos ryap ot Kapes covav tov traov, 
yéXav de tov Bacidea. ‘O wodtrns YovaryeAe’s. This seems 
sufficient to place the reading in Strabo beyond dispute. ‘The 
doubt it suggests is, whether beside this town of Lovaryeda 
there was another in Caria called Qeayyeda. And it must 
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I think be admitted that.the latter name, wonderful enough in 
itself, is rendered doubly suspicious by the large portion it 
has in common with one of barbarian derivation. It would be 
less surprising if a word of better omen than cova had been 
compounded with yéAa, and I should therefore at any rate 
be inclined to prefer OearyeAa and QearyeAe’s. But Pliny’s 
words raise another question. None of his commentators, so 
far as I know, has expressed any doubt about the accuracy of 
his statement ; yet to a reader who is familiar with the history 
of Alexander it must appear on several grounds extremely 
suspicious. Alexander, according to Arrian, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus, after razing Halicarnassus to the ground, left Ada, as 
queen or satrapess of Caria, to effect the reduction of the two 
fortresses, and afterward to rule over the whole province. 
Pliny is, I believe, the only author who has related that the 
Conqueror ever concerned himself about the restoration of the 
city which had cost him so much valuable time; and during 
his life there seems to have been no motive to induce Ada to 
transfer her residence thither from Alinda. But if Pliny has 
made a mistake in this passage, which he may very easily have 
done by mixing together two extracts, one relating to the 
destruction of the city by Alexander, and the other to its 
enlargement or restoration by some other person, it remains 
to be considered what the fact was which he meant to have 
recorded. And here we seem to be forced to halt between two 
opinions almost equally plausible. The first is, that the six 
towns which he describes as contributa, were the same of which 
Strabo spoke, when, after mentioning that the Leleges had 
occupied eight towns in Caria, he adds: tay 0 oxrw woXewy 
tas €€ Mavawdos cis piay THy ‘AXtKkapvaccov cupnryaryer, ws 
KaddtoOevns ioroper* Sovdyeda dé wai Muvdov dsedvaAake. 
(x111. p. 611). If this were so, then Harduin’s emendation of 
Strabo would be false on a new ground: for there must have 
been a town answering to. Pliny’s Theangela, different from 
Strabo’s Zevayeda. But on the other hand it would not be 
a very extraordinary coincidence, if, when Halicarnassus was 
rebuilt and repeopled, the same number of Carian towns had 
been made to contribute their inhabitants to it; and this at all 
events I take to be the sense of Pliny’s contributa, and not as 
Harduin explains it, jura petere Halicarnassum coacta. But 
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in this case they were probably not the same six which had 
been incorporated with it by Mausolus ; for these, we may con- 
clude from Strabo’s die@vAate, had shrunk into insignificant 
hamlets; and therefore Sovayeda may have been one of 
them, and have been miswritten in Pliny or his author, and 
30 may be concealed under the name of Theangela. The name 
of Pedasum in Pliny’s list of the six towns may at first sight 
seem to determine the question; for if it was the same town 
with the Ilyéaca of Strabo, it must have been one of the 
31x consolidated by Mausolus. But on closer inspection this 
argument fails; for ‘it is not only possible that one or more of 
them may have risen again into importance, but it is also 
ancertain whether Pliny’s Pedasum is really identical with 
Strabo’s Mrjéaca: since Strabo also mentions a Tjdasov i in Caria, 
[Ixdacov be xal-ev Tn voy ZTparouxéewy worixyuov eat (1.c.); 
und Pliny himself had met with the names of two towns differ- 
mg only in their termination: the Pedasum in the list we are 
sonsidering, and a Pedasus: for I think there can be no doubt 
that this is the true reading, v. 86, where at present the text 
itands: Nec procul ab Halicarnasso Pidosus. If these are 
ndeed two different towns, of which I must confess I entertain 
great doubt, then Pliny’s Pedasus is Strabo’s [Ijdaca, and his 
Pedasum was not one of those that Mausolus used for the 
2nlargement of his capital. 

The restoration of Halicarnassus was probably the wait 
of the powerful chief who was invested with the government 
f Caria, on the death of the Conqueror, by Perdiccas, and 
confirmed in it at the second partition by Antipater. The 
tame of this person is written sometimes Kagcavépos or 
Kacavopos, sometimes “Acavopos. Wesseling on Diodor. xvitt. 
‘9 observes very truly, that the Kacoavdpos first mentioned 
n that chapter cannot be the son of Antipater, though the 
irgument he draws from the words of Diodorus, wapeCeu£e 
Se rep ‘Avtiyovw X'Alapxov Tov vidv Kaccardpov, seems to me 
of very little weight, and it would have been better simply 
to have referred to Diodorus x1x. 62, which is decisive on that 
point. But this does not seem a sufficient reason for pre- 
ferring the reading “Acavépos, though this satrap of Caria is 
probably the same person who is mentioned by Arrian, rv. 7, 
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as “Acavopus. For the latter does not appear to have been 
the son of Philotas spoken of by Arrian, 1. 17, since Diodorus 
does not describe the satrap by this relation. And on the 
other hand he seems studiously to distinguish between the two 
Cassanders, by some adjunct to the name of one of them, as in 
XVIII. 39, by roy vidv, in xIx. 62, roy rs Kapias carpanm, 
and x1x. 75, o ras ‘Aclas xuptevwv. Compare Justin x11. 4, 
And I am also inclined to suspect that Wesseling is mistaken 
in considering the Cassander, who is mentioned (x1x. 68.) as 
the collegue of Prepelaus, as the same person with the satrap 
of Caria. Odd as it may sound, I think it follows from the 
words of Diodorus, that Cassander, son of Antipater, sent 
his forces to the aid of Cassander the satrap of Caria, under 
the command of a general Cassander. And I conceive there 
is the less reason for holding the Cassander, whose forces 
were engaged in the siege of Amisus, (Diod. x1x. 57, 60.) to be 
the Carian, as the son of Antipater had demanded Cappadocia 
from Antigonus, as the price of peace. (Diod. x1x. 57.) But 
the most unfortunate of all conjectures on this subject is that 
of Sainte-Croix, in his very valuable Mémoire sur la Chro- 
nologie des Dynastes ou Princes de Carie et sur le Tombeau 
de Mausole. (Mémoires de l'Institut Royal. Tom. 11. p. 524.) 
He observes on the name of “Acavépos, “ce nom me paroit 
étre une altération de celui d’ Alexandre, plutét que de celui 
de Cassandre, comme on pourroit le penser d’aprés le témoign- 
age de quelques écrivains. Si Cassandre a eu la Carie dans 
le premier partage, il laura perdue dans le second, puisqu’ 
Antipater son pere le nomma chiliarque, adjoint d’Antigone, 
pour surveiller de prés la conduite de ce général. Ce fut 
donc alors qu’Asandre, ou plutét Alexandre, fils d’Ada, fut 
rétabli dans son patrimoine, soit en qualité de dynaste, soit 
comme satrape, et en lui auroit fini la race d’Hécatomne.” 
The whole of this passage is a tissue of errors. The son 
of Antipater was most clearly not the person whom Perdiccas 
appointed to the government of Caria, as Wesseling per- 
ceived (note to Diod. xv1i1. 3.), though by some mistake he 
is so described in the index. If he had been satrap at the 
time of the second partition, he needed not to have resigned 
that office, when he was made xXiNiapyos to Antigonus, any 
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more than the latter found the post of orparyyos incom- 
patible with his government of Lycia. Sainte-Croix’s notion, 
that the name of the satrap of Caria was Alexander, and that 
he was the son of Ada, is grounded on a strange misconcep- 
tion, which he explains in a note, where he says, ‘‘ cette con- 
jecture auroit encore plus de probabilité, si nous pouvions 
compter sur le témoignage de labréviateur de Strabon. Cet 
écrivain dit qu’Ada setant réfugiée auprés d’Alexandre, 
ce prince adopta son fils et le déclara héritier du tréne de 
Carie. edOovros de Tov Adetavdpov, xatéduyey pos avrov 
9 "Ada, xal viov Oercy erroincev Kat KAnpovopov, Kai OUTWS THY 
Kapwv apynvy avedaBev. (Geog. Vet. Hudson 11. p. 190.) 
Cette phrase est trés-obscure; mais je crois avoir saisi la 
pensée de l’auteur, qui n’a pu dire qu’Ada adopta son 
prepre fils. Du reste le fait de Phérédité ne se trouve ni 
dans Strabon, ni dans Arrien.” How useful a knowledge 
of grammar may often be to a historian! I shall not insult 
the reader by translating the Greek words which Sainte- 
Croix finds so obscure, but shall just remark that Ada’s 
adoption of Alexander the Great is most distinctly mentioned 
by Arrian 1. 23. 

It must depend on the opinion we form about the list 
in Pliny, containing the name of Theangela, whether we 
ean oppose any direct authority to another assertion of Sainte- 
Croix, in the same Memoire (p. 546.) that Halicarnassus never 
entirely recovered from its last fall (in the time of Alexander.) 
Strabo however, whom he quotes, (xiv. p. 656.) says nothing 
to bear him out. Caria, from its situation, probably suffered 
less than most other provinces of Asia Minor in the wars of 
the successors of Alexander. The satrap Cassander was a 
powerful prince, and assuredly did not neglect the advan- 
tageous site of Halicarnassus. But after the battle of Ipsus 
Caria fell into the hands of Lysimachus,* who, as he trans- 


* See Niebuhr Kieine Schriften p. 291. In a discussion relating to the 
geography of Caria it may not be impertinent to remark that the Choloe, 
near which Attalus defeated the Gauls, and which Niebuhr (p. 284) says he 
has searched for in vain, and therefore suspects to be the scene of the last 
battle which Antiochus Hierax lost int Caria, seems clearly to be the Xodéy 
mentioned by Ptolemy among the towns of the Galatian Pontus. See Harduin 
on Pliny vi. 3. where the true reading is probably Coloene. 
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planted Ephesus to the sea-side, and peopled it: at the expense 
of Colophon and Lebedos, may have adopted d similar course 
for the restoration of the capital of Mausolus. 

_ I must add an observation or two on the word eiaary-yeAeus, 
which has had so great a share in suggesting the preceding 
discussion. Sainte-Croix (Examen p. 39) has explained it in 
a way which, when it is considered as the title of the his- 
torian Chares, tends I think to perplex or mislead the reader. 
He says: ‘Diodore, en parlant du Perse Aristazane, dit: 
ovros O nv eiauryyeAcus Tov Bacikews Kai musTOTaTos Tey 
gidwy ueta Baywav. xvi. 47. Hesychius nous a conservé 
le nom Perse de cette charge: Afaparareis, oi eigaryyeXets 
mapa [lepoas. vid. Wesseling ad Diodor. T. 11. p. 118.” 
Now though Chares is called o eicayyeXevs by Plutarch, 
I doubt very much whether he held the office which was 
described by the Persian word explained by Hesychius. 
His gloss has occasioned much controversy, as may be seen 
by the note in Albertus. But afapaxareis seems to be one 
Greek way of writing a word which occurs in Daniel 111. 2, 
and is there rendered in our translation, princes (See Gesenius’ 
Lexicon p. 29, and Bertholdt on Daniel p. 828). According 
to these learned orientalists it is equivalent to arch-satrap, or 
governor-general. The title eicaryyedevs does not indeed 
correspond to it in meaning; but yet it is so far equivalent 
to it, that either might be properly used to describe the 
same officer. But there was another Greek name for this 
officer, expressive of other functions, and probably translated 
from the Persian: this was ytAiapxos. The passages of 
élian, Cornelius Nepos, and Arrian, which shew the power 
and dignity of the y:Aiapyos, and the identity of his office 
with that of the eicaryyeAeus, are collected by Wesseling on 
Diod. Vol. 11. p. 293.; but he makes a remark on the words 
of Arrian which seems to me to be unfounded, and_ leads 
me to suspect that he did not understand the origin and 
history of the title. I am not aware that it has ever been 
distinctly explained: but I believe the following account of 
it will not be far from the truth. The Persian general who was 
entrusted with the command of the thousand horse guards, the 
flower of the Persian cavalry (Herod. vii. 40. vin. 113. rqy tw- 
mov THY xtAinv), was the king’s most confidential servant, and as 
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such presented petitions, or in the Oriental style carried messages 
to him, and received his answers, and also introduced strangers 
into the royal presence. His functions were probably not con- 
fined to ceremonies, but answered partly to those of a grand vi- 
zier, and partly to those from which the office of chancellor took 
‘its rise in the states of modern Europe. But there can be little 
doubt that he had under him a number of officers, who without 
any trust or power assisted him in the performance of his 
ceremonial functions: among these were some who might 
be properly described as eicatyryeAcis- In the court of .Alexan- 
der, as appears from a comparison of Diodor. xv1it. 3. 48, with 
Arrian, in Photius Bibl. 92, the commander of the companion 
cavalry stepped into the place of the Persian y:Aiapyos. This 
Wesseling half perceived, and yet, after quoting lian and 
Nepos, he remarks on the words of Arrian, Tepdixxav yedcapyetv 
urapyxias, 1S npXev ‘Hgacriwy’ roe dé mv emiTpoTN TIS 
Sons Baciretas, Putes de eodem munere Arrianum loqui. 
At secus est. Hephaestio praefectus erat alae equitum, quos 
eralpovs Macedones vocabant, quae dein praefectura Perdiccae 
fuit mandata, Nostro indice hujus lib. b. 3. But if the 
office of yiAiapyos was associated, as it seems to have been 
in the court of Persia, with that of prime minister, it might 
well be described in the terms used by Arrian. After the death 
of Alexander it sank a step, or rather changed its character. 
The person who held it was second in rank, not to the king, but 
to the commander-in-chief: as Cassander to Antigonus, and 
again to Polysperchon. (Diod. xvii. 39.48.) But though the 
Persian y:Aiapyoe who filled this station (which is perhaps what 
Hechylus meant in the case of the y:Aiapyos Aaddxns, Persee 
309) were not only eicayyedets, or ushers, but a(aparareis, 
or princes, I need scarcely remark that the latter title might 
not apply to all persons who bore the former, and that Chares 
of Mitylené assuredly never held the same office with Hephes- 
tion, and Perdiceas. Between his and theirs there was pro- 
bably at least as wide a difference as between a gold stick and 
the baton of a commander-in-chief; though the same hand which 
has wielded the latter in the field may carry the former. at 
court without detriment to the public, the converse would have 
been as false in the days of Alexander, had there been such 

things then, as it is in our own. 

C. T. 


TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF THE ANEID. 


To the Editors of the Puitotocica, Museum. 


Your letter reminding me of an expectation I some time 
since held out to you of allowing some specimens of my trans- 
lation from the Aneid to be printed in the Philological Museum 
was not very acceptable: for I had abandoned the thought 
of ever sending into the world any part of that experiment,— 
for it was nothing more,—an experiment begun for amuse- 
ment, and I now think a less fortunate one than when I 
first named it to you. Having been displeased in modem 
translations with the additions of incongruous matter, I began 
to translate with a resolve to keep clear of that fault, by 
adding nothing; but I became convinced that a spirited 
translation can scarcely be accomplished in the English lan- 
guage without admitting a principle of compensation. On 
this point however I do not wish to insist, and merely send 
the following passage, taken at random, from a wish to 
comply with your request. 

W. W. 


But Cytherea, studious to invent 
Arts yet untried, upon new counsels bent, 
Resolves that Cupid, chang’d in form and face 
To young Ascanius, should assume his place ; 
Present the maddening gifts, and kindle heat 
Of passion at the bosom’s inmost seat. 
She dreads the treacherous house, the double tongue; 
She burns, she frets—by Juno’s rancour stung; 
The calm of night is powerless to remove 
‘These cares, and thus she speaks to wingéd Love. 
‘*Q son, my strength, my power! who dost despise 
(What, save thyself, none dares through earth and skies) 
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The giant-quelling bolts of Jove, I flee, 

O son, a suppliant to thy deity ! 

What perils meet Afneas in his course, 

How Juno’s hate with unrelenting force 

Pursues thy brother—this to thee is known; 
And oft-times hast thou made my griefs thine own. 
Him now the generous Dido by soft chains 

Of bland entreaty at her court detains; 
Junonian hospitalities prepare 

Such apt occasion that I dread a snare. 

Hence, ere some hostile god can intervene, 
Would I, by previous wiles, inflame the queen 
With passion for Aineas, such strong love 

That at my beck, mine only, she shall move. 
Hear, and assist ;—the father’s mandate calls 
His young Ascanius to the Tyrian walls; 

He comes, my dear delight,——-and costliest things 
Preserv'd from fire and flood for presents brings. 
Him will I take, and in close covert keep, 
"Mid groves Idalian, lull’d to gentle sleep, 

Or on Cythera’s far-sequestered steep, 

That he may neither know what hope is mine, 
Nor by his presence traverse the design. 

Do thou, but for a single night’s brief space, 
Dissemble; be that boy in form and face! 

And when enraptured Dido shall receive 

Thee to her arms, and kisses interweave 

With many a fond embrace, while joy runs high, 
And goblets crown the proud festivity, 

Instil thy subtle poison, and inspire, 

At every touch, an unsuspected fire.” 

Love, at the word, before his mother’s sight 
Puts off his wings, and walks, with proud delight, 
Like young Iulus; but the gentlest dews 
Of slumber Venus sheds, to circumfuse 
The true Ascanius steep’d in placid rest ; 

Then wafts him, cherish’d on her careful breast, 
Through upper air to an Idalian glade, 

Where he on soft amaracus is laid, 

With breathing flowers embraced, and fragrant shade. 
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But Cupid, following cheerily his guide 

Achates, with the gifts to Carthage hied ; 

And, as the hall he entered, there, between 

The sharers of her golden couch, was seen 

Reclin’d in festal pomp the Tyrian queen. 

The Trojans too (ineas at their head) 

On couches lie, with purple overspread : 

Meantime in canisters is heap’d the bread, 

Pellucid water for the hands is borne, 

And napkins of smooth texture, finely shorn 

Within are fifty handmaids, who prepare, 

As they in order stand, the dainty fare; 

And fume the household deities with store 

Of odorous incense; while a hundred more 

Match’d with an equal number of like age, 

But each of manly sex, a docile page, 

Marshal the banquet, giving with due grace 

To cup or viand its appointed place. 

The Tyrians rushing in, an eager band, 

Their painted couches seek,’ obedient to command. 

They look with wonder on the gifts—they gaze 

Upon Iulus, dazzled with the rays 

That from his ardent countenance are flung, 

And charm’d to hear his simulating tongue; 

Nor pass unprais’d the robe and veil divine, 

Round which the yellow flowers and wandering foliage twine 
But chiefly Dido, to the coming ill 

Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to fill; 

She views the gifts; upon the child then turns 

Insatiable looks, and gazing burns. 

To ease a father’s cheated love he hung 

Upon Aneas, and around him clung; 

Then seeks the queen; with her his arts he tries; 

She fastens on the boy enamour’d eyes, 

Clasps in her arms, nor weens (O lot unblest !) 

How great a god, incumbent o’er her breast, 

Would fill it with his spirit. He, to please 

His Acidalian mother, by degrees 

Blots out Sichzus, studious to remove 

The dead, by influx of a living love, 
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By stealthy entrance of a perilous: guest — 
Troubling a heart that had been long at rest. 

Now when the viands were withdrawn, and ceas‘d 
The first division of the splendid feast, 
While round a vaeant board the chiefs recline, 
Huge goblets are brought forth; they crown the wine; 
Voices of gladness roll the walls around ; 
Those gladsome voices from the courts rebound ; 
From gilded rafters many a blazing light 
Depends, and torches overcome the night. 
The minutes fly—till, at the queen’s command, 
A bowl of state is offered to her hand: 
Then she, as Belus wont, and all the line 
From Belus, filled it to the brim with wine; 
Silence ensued. ‘“O Jupiter, whose care 
Is hospitable dealing, grant my prayer! 
Productive day be this of lasting joy 
To Tyrians, and these exiles driven from Troy ; 
A day to future generations dear ! 
Let Bacchus, donor of soul-quick’ning cheer, 
Be present; kindly Juno, be thou near! 
And, Tyrians, may your choicest favours wait 
Upon this hour, the bond to celebrate !” 
She spake and shed an offering on the board; 
Then sipp’d the bowl whence she the wine had pour'd 
And gave to Bitias, urging the prompt lord; 
He rais’d: the bowl, and took a long deep draught; 
Then every chief in turn the beverage quaff'd. 

Graced with redundant hair, Iopas sings 
The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings, 
The labours of the Sun, the lunar wanderings; 
Whence human kind, and brute; what natural powers 
Engender lightning, whence are falling showers. 
He chaunts Arcturus,—that fraternal twain 
The glittering Bears,—the Pleiads fraught with rain; 
—Why suns in winter, shunning heaven's steep heights 
Post seaward,—what impedes the tardy nights. 
The learned song from Tyrian hearers draws 
‘Loud shouts,—the Trojans echo the applause. 
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—But, lengthening out the night with converse new, 
Large draughts of love unhappy Dido drew; 

Of Priam ask’d, of Hector—o’er and o’er— 

What arms the son of bright Aurora wore ;— 
What steeds the car of Diomed could boast ; 

Among the leaders of the Grecian host 

How look’d Achilles, their dread paramount— 

‘¢ But nay—the fatal wiles, O guest, recount, 
Retrace the Grecian cunning from its source, 

Your own grief and your friends——your wandering course; 
For now, till this seventh summer have ye rang’d 
The sea, or trod the earth, to peace estrang’d.” 


ee re eo re ee ere eee 


ON THE ACCESSION OF DARIUS 
SON OF HYSTASPES. 


Me GresswE 1 in his valuable Dissertations upon a Har- 
mony of the Gospels’ determines the accession of Darius to 
B.C. 522, and of Xerxes to B.C. 486, in opposition to the 
Astronomical Canon, because he supposes the allusions in the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah to require that date for the 
accession of Darius; and he adapts Herodotus to this arrange- 
ment, ,by understanding the expedition of Xerxes (¢orpaty- 
Aaree)* of the march from Susa in B.C. 481, which throws 
back his accession to B.C. 486. His arguments may be 
distributed into five propositions, which shall be separately 
considered. | | 

1. With respect to the Astronomical Canon, Mr Gresswell 
argues,* that its authority is in no danger from this arrange- 
ment; for that it does not profess to be minutely exact, and 
pays no attention to parts of years: that the difference is only 
of three or four months; and that the successions of the sub- 
sequent kings is not disturbed by beginning the reign of 
Xerxes from B.C. 486.‘ 

The arrangement, however, which Mr Gresswell proposes, 
is completely at variance with the Canon, and will place each 
reign one year higher than the date there assigned. For, by 
the method of computing which the Canon adopts, N. E. 227 
is the first year of Darius: Smerdis therefore was slain after 
Jan. 1, B.C. 521. Again, N.E. 263 was the first year of 
Xerxes: Darius therefore died after Dec. 23, B.C. 486. N. E. 
284 was the first of Artaxerxes, who accordingly began to 
reign after Dec. 17, B.C. 465. But if Xerxes died before 
December B.C. 465, and Artabanus was included in the reign 
which followed, in that case the Canon would have reckoned 


1 Vol. m. p. 298—307. 2 vil. 20. 
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N.E. 283, commencing Dec. 18, B.C. 466, as the first of Artaxerxes. 
The same variation would also be produced in the preceding 
reigns. If the first of the 36 years of Darius was N. E. 226 
(because he began to reign before Jan. 1, B.C. 521), then the 
first of the eight years of Cambyses would be N. E. 218, and the 
first of the nine years of Cyrus would be N.E. 209. A de- 
rangement of a year would be produced in every reign. 

2. Itis maintained® that the Canon is not to be relied 
upon for complete accuracy ; and that it would not begin with 
referring and ever after continue to refer its reigns to a nominal 
apyn, if it had been always possible to ascertain the true: 
and it is argued that, when the same rule is applied to the 
reigns of the successors of Alexander and Augustus, this 
was most probably done for the sake of uniformity, that the 
construction, of the Canon might be the same from first to 
last. I should rather argue on the contrary that, as the 
Canon adopted a nominal apyy in the later reigns, where 
the true day of the accession was known, it did not adopt 
a nominal apyy in the early reigns because the true beginnings 
were unknown, but for some other reason. That reason was, 
that a standard might be obtained without fractions of years, 
by which astronomical observations might be registered. On 
this account they adopted the Egyptian year which had no 
fraction of a day, and assigned to each king the entire year 
of Nabonassar in which his reign began, that there might be 
no fraction of a year. 

Mr Gresswell® assumes that this document was composed 
by Ptolemy, in an age too late to know the truth. But this 
canon existed long before the time of Ptolemy. It is thus 
described by Syncellus p. 206. needs B. 9 reo Xaddaiew 
apxn AcimeTaU oTotyewOnvalt, ATs amo Laduavacdp, o ov Kai 
NaBovacapov KkaXoucl, AanPaverat Tapa ve Xadrdoalos év 
TH TWD age pwr Yapopopig. kal Tapa Trois ‘EXAnvev paby- 
MATIKOLS, ws MapTupel Kai o copwraros KXavedtos II roAe- 
patos ev TN meryadn ouvrater ™ TNS aor povouias Tols amo 
NaBovucd pov Xpwuevos ETEOLv. —TayTwv yap aur ny aKp- 
Bearépay omodoryovow elvat, guvaryousay amo Tov auTov 
Nufovacapou eri 70 mpwrov nto CF Eros ’AXeEavopov—ery 
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uf, emi oe Typ TeheuTny TOU avrov 'AdeEdvépou € ern ue. _— 
axo 0¢ NaGovacapov Tous | Xpevous THY TeV corre puoy Kuwnoews 
Xahsaior nx pl Beooay Kat amo Xa)saiwy ot wap "EdAnes pabn- 
MaTIKOL aBovres, éreion, ws o. Adékavdpos Kai Bypwoods 
paow ol Tas Xaddaixas apyasonoryias Teprehnpores, Na- 
Bovacapos owaryaryey Tas mpates TwY po avToy PBarcewy 
mpavsey, OTTas aw aurov 4 xarapiOunors *yiverat. p.- 526. D. 
en? To mpwrov eros DiNiwrou Tov ‘Apisaiov—xaf! 6 O ros 
cai o Knavotos Tirodeuatos tyv tev mpoyxeipwy Kavovwy 
Wngnpopiay exntaro. Berosus and Alexander Polyhistor 
must have known the existence of this list of reigns, since 
they assigned the reason why it began with Nabonassar and 
not from an earlier point. And it is here implied that Pto- 
lemy continued the Canon from the death of Alexander to his 
own time. But even the second portion of this catalogue of 
‘reigns, included within N.E. 425—718, and extending from 
the death of Alexander to the death of Cleopatra, already 
existed in part at least before the time of Ptolemy, since 
Hipparchus 270 years before Ptolemy computed by the years 
from the death of Alexander: Ptol. mery. ourrat. p. 112. 
avarypager o “Iwnapyés TeTnpyKevat Tov Te AALOy Kal THY 
edn ony T@ p* eres aro Tis ‘AdeEa yopou TeheuTyS." 

There is no reason, then, for rejecting this list of reigns, 
as if it had been composed in an age too late, when sufficient 
evidence of the true accessions was not within the reach of 
the compilers. 

8. On the passage of Herodotus Mr Gresswell observes,® 
that it is a distinction without a difference to question whether 
the orparn\acia of Xerxes commenced from Susa in 481, or 
from Sardis in 480: that the expedition was truly and pro- 
perly begun when Xerxes set out from Susa; that the army 
of Xerxes could not have marched from Persia to Sardis in 
less than four months’ time; that he set out from Susa in the 
autumn of 481 and arrived at Sardis in the winter, which places 
the death of Darius towards the close of summer in 486. 
But it may be answered that the army of Xerxes never 
marched from Susa at all. The troops were appointed to 


7 See Fast. Hellen. Part 11. p. 119. Comp. Theon. ad Ptol. p. 247. where 
for éree 5Y read éret pry’. 8 p. 299. 300. 
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assemble in Cappadocia (Herodot. v11. 26), where Xerxes joined 
them, a distance of nearly three months’ march from Susa. 
He could not then be said orparn\arecv, when he was tra- 
velling without an army. This circumstance alone, that no 
army assembled at.Susa, and that Xerxes had to make a 
progress into Cappadocia before he could assume the com- 
mand, justifies the opinion that Herodotus did not date the 
expedition from Susa, but that it was reckoned. to com- 
mence with the campaign in which the hostile territory was 
entered. . 

4. It is argued that the Canon is at variance with Zecha- 
riah and Haggai on two accounts. The first objection is thus 
expressed :’ ‘ Zech. 1. 7, as a later. prophecy than Zech. 1. 1, 
‘delivered in the eighth Jewish month in the 2nd of Darius, 
‘‘was later than Hag. 1. 10, delivered in the ninth: for Zech. 
‘$1, 7 was delivered in the eleventh..__If, then, the Ist of 
“Darius bore date from January B.C. 521, his second would 
‘bear date from January B.C. 520, and the eleventh sacred 
“‘month, which belonged to that 2nd year, must have preceded 
“‘ not followed the ninth, which belonged to the same: nor was 
‘Sit possible for the eleventh of the sadred year to have come 
‘within the 2nd of Darius and yet to have been later than 
“the ninth, unless the years of Darius bore date some time 
‘between the eleventh month and the ninth.” 

This inconsistency is produced by assuming that January 1, 
was intended for the actual day of the accession of Darius, 
contrary to the known principles of the Canon, as they are 
acknowledged by Mr Gresswell himself. ‘The Canon only deter- 
mines that Darius began to reign within the year of Nabonas- 
sar 217; that is, at some time after Jan. 1, and before Dec. 30, 
B. C. 521. Thus, because Alexander began to reign in 
Asia in N. E. 417, his reign is dated from Nov. 14, B.C. 382, 
although the battle of Arbela occurred eleven months after- 
wards: because Aridseus began to reign within N. E. 425, his 
years are dated from Nov. 12, B.C. 324, although Alexander 
died eight months later. ‘These dates are not to be ascribed to 
error, but are adapted to the object in view, which was, not 
to record the day of each accession historically, but to obtain 
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a series of years without a fraction, without however departing 
out of the year in which the accession really happened. Darius, 
then, might have begun to reign in March or April, and the 
account of the Canon is perfectly consistent with the account 
of the prophets. We may arrange the notices in this manner. 


2°, Darii. 
Ist of the 6th month [August]: Hag. 1. 1. 
24th of the 6th month [September]: Hag. 1. 15. 
21st of the 7th month [October]: Hag. 1. I. 
8th month [Oct. Nov.]: Zech. 1. 1. 
24th of the 9th month [December]: Hag. 1. 10. 
24th of the 11th month [February]: Zech. 1. 7. 


These passages only attest that Darius began to reign after 
the end of February and before the end of July. 

5. The second objection to the date of the Canon (founded 
on the prophets) is, that it interferes with a sabbatical year. 
Mr Gresswell observes: “The ninth month in the 2nd of 
‘‘ Darius (according to the Canon), was Casleu B.C. 520, and 
“the words of Haggai 11. 18—Consider now from this day 
“and upward, from the four and twentieth day of the ninth 
“< month, even from the day that the foundation of the Lord’s 
“< temple was laid, consider it. Is the seed yet in the barn ?— 
“< From this day I will bless you—appear to justify the in- 
‘< ference that there had been this year the usual seed time, and 
‘‘ consequently that B.C. 520 was not a sabbatical year.”" 
‘‘ Seed time was arrived or passed: Casleu 24th in the second 
“year of Darius." ‘‘We are reduced to this dilemma, 
‘either of supposing that no sabbatical years were celebrated 
‘‘in the time of Haggai and Zechariah, as they were before 
‘Sand after them, or not by the same rule in their time by 
‘‘which they had been celebrated before and by which they 
““were celebrated after; or of supposing that the second of 
‘Darius did not coincide with B.C. 520, and if so, neither 
“did his first coincide with B.C. 521.” 

Whether or not B.C. 520 was a sabbatical year, is not 
material to the present argument. For that passage of the 
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prophet refers to the produce which was in future to be 
gathered in for food, and not to the seed which had been 
already sown at the preceding seed time. ‘The whole passage 
stands thug: Js the seed yet in the barn? Yea as yet the vine 
and the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, and the olwe-tree, 
hath not brought forth: from this day I will bless you. Thus 
explained by W. Lowth: ‘Is the harvest already laid up 
in the barn? Or are any fruits of the earth gathered in? 
No certainly. This is only the ninth month, when no judg- 
ment can be made of the year following: yet from this 
time I promise you a fruitful year as an encouragement to 
you to carry on the building.” It is so understood by the 
interpreters: the Vulgate Latin: Numaquid jam semen in 
germine est? et adhuc vinea et ficus et malogranatum et 
lignum olivae non floruit? The Chaldaic paraphrase: An 
adhuc frumentum in area? et an adhuc vitis et ficus et 
mala punica et arbores olivae non ferunt? The Syriac ver- 
sion: Animadvertite quomodo non eastet semen in area. 
The Septuagint has an error: et ert emvyvwoOnceras exi TIS 
ddw, Kai Ett 4 aumedos Kal 4 ouKH Kal 4 poa cat ta EvAa 
Tis éXalas Ta ov PEpovTra kapwov" ato THS nuepas TavTHS 
evdoryjyow.—for which Schleusner Thesaur. Vet. Test. v. 
emywwokw endeavours to account, by tracing it to a false 
reading. The same interpretation as that of the Septuagint 
has been adopted by the Arabic version: Ponite in cordibus 
vestris quod adhuc ab area cognoscetur. But even this in- 
terpretation refers to the future produce and not to the pre- 
ceding seed time; and is so understood by Theodoret Tom. 11. 
p. 1589, whose exposition of this passage is formed upon the 
Septuagint to the following effect: rocavrnv yap umiv a- 
POoviay yopyynow Twv avayKaiwv ws Kai avTa Novrov atyvoncat 
TS aw Ta MET pa” Kat Tous uy pals oe ume per evdoryias 
mapetw Kaprovs, Kai TWY akpodpywy Thy hopav xoprrynow. 

Upon the whole then, we are satisfied with the dates 
as they stood before: and there appears to be nothing in 
Herodotus or in the contemporary prophets which is incon- 
sistent with the dates of the Astronomical Canon. And the 
date of the Canon for the reign of Darius is further confirmed 
by Eusebius Prep. x. 9. p. 483. C. who in an elaborate cal- 
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culation, reckons the second year of Darius to coincide with 
20 ~ 
Ol. 65. 1. B.C. 5 Ts Aapeiov ro Sevrepovy Kata TO mpwrov 


eros ras fe oAvumddos karavra’ where he adds, ao pep 
Tov deur épov ETOUS Aapeiov eri thy mperny oAvuTiaca ETN 
cuvayar av avs odupmiades £0 which again gives Ol. 64. 4. 


B.C. 52 - for the first year of Darius. 
H. F. C. 


Vou, I. No. 2. 31): 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE CIVIL AND LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 


Tur following notes upon a few passages in the Civil and 
Literary Chronology of Greece, as it is exhibited in the third 
part of the Fasti Hellenici, will rectify some errors, will supply 
some new testimonies, and will vindicate some points by ad- 
ditional observations. 

P. 7. B. C. 271. Zenodotus :—Grammaticus MS. apud 
Meineke Quest. Scen. 111. p. 3. Alexander Avtolus et Lyco- 
phron Chalcidensis et Zenodotus Ephesius impulse regis Ptole- 
mai Philadelphi cognomento—artis poetices libros in unum 
collegerunt et in ordinem redegerunt, Alezander tragedias, 
Lycophron comedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata. This 
passage confirms the date here given for Zenodotus, by placing 
his revision of Homer in the reign of Philadelphus, and refutes 
those who have placed it in the reign of Sofer. 

P. 203. B. C. 46. Juba:—I am reminded by a passage in 
Mr Gresswell’s dissertations’ of an error in the account of the 
time of Juba’s death. For “sixty” years substitute “fifty” 
years: and at p. 261. B.C. 1, for “Juba survived this period 
some years: conf. a. 46,” insert the following: ‘‘ Archelaus, 
the tetrarch of Judea, married the widow of Juba: Joseph. 
Bell. 11. 7, 4. TAagpvpa qv Ou-yarnp wev "ApxeAaov rou Kaz- 
masoKdv BactAews—auvgxnee de’ loBq TH! Bacthevovrs AcBurs’ 
ov Te\euTNTAVTOS emaveABovcar auTnv Kai Xnpevovcay wapa 
TY! marpl Geagauevos o > eOvapyns A pxedaos el TosoUTov EpwTos 
nrOev wore mapaxphjua—eKeivay aryaryecOau. Conf. Ant. xvii. 
13,4.  Glaphyra died per odiyor ris apitews Xpovov. Idem 
Bell. 11. 7, 4. But as Archelaus, after his marriage, was 
banished in A. D. 6, the death of Juba cannot well have 
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uppened later than A. D. 4, about fifty years after the tri- 
nph of Caesar, and about five years after the present date.” 

P. 254. B.C. 4. Death of Herod:—Mr Gresswell* dates 
ie death of Herod at the spring of B.C. 3, and not at the 
ring of B.C. 4. Some of the facts which he has collected 
‘e irrelevant, because they determine nothing: others may be 
lapted to either date; others contribute to establish the 
rlier date, the spring of B.C. 4. a 7 

We will first examine the first class of facts, those which 
termine nothing upon this point. 

1. %**If Herod was nearly 70 at the time of his death, he 
ust have been born in the spring or summer; and if he was 
} complete, as we have supposed, in U.C. 707 (B.C. 47), he 
ould be about to enter his 70th year in U.C. 751 (B: C. 3).” 
hat Herod was about 70 at his death is testified by Josephus. 
ut his age in B. C. 47 is not ascertained, because Josephus in 
lat place, by an error, has fifteen years: aevrexaicexa én". 

2. ° The foundation of Ce@sarea Philippi is ascribed to 
hilip the tetrarch. Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 342 has shewn that 
.e foundation is neither earlier nor later than U.C.751. This 
a strong presumptive. argument that the reign of Philip its 
under is to be dated from this year and from this year only.” 
here is not the slightest proof that the city was founded in 
ie very year of Philip’s accession: and Eckhel makes this very 
rcumstance, that it could not be founded till the following 
2ar, one of his arguments for placing its era at U.C. 751: 
onstat Herodem Philippi patrem mortuum in vere U. C. 750, 
sque Philippum statim patre mortuo tetrarchiam adivisse, 
d post multas moras et donec Augustus de dividendo inter 
tos Herodis regno sententiam dirisset—Hae dum rata 
rent facile effluxerit annus 750, ac tum denique potuit con- 
mdis urbibus applicare animum, nimirum anno 751. 

3. °It is no objection (to the lower date B.C. 3) that 
aius Cesar was present at the council when Augustus decided 
o the will of Herod.” Josephus Ant. xvir. 9, 5. Tatov— 


2 In his Dissertations on a Harmony of the Gospels Vol. 1. p. 213—217. 
$5—252. 

3 p. 214. 4 Sce Mr Gresswell himself p. 202. 
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TONTOY AUT@ ‘yEyoveTA mMpwroy Te xafedoUpevor wapehafie. 
Bell. 11. 2, 4. guvedprov aOpoier Tov ev Tere: Pwpalov, dy @ 
kai rov—T aiov rpwras exa@ice. Caius received the toga vind. 
lis in B.C. 57. His presence, therefore, at the council has no 
weight in determining whether it was held in B.C. 4 or in 
B.C. 3. 

4. °*A coin of Ascalon in Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 446 ex- 


hibits a double date, z , that is, 56 and 102. Now the occur- 


rence of coins with double dates being a rare circumstance, it is 
an obvious conjecture that the double date on this coin was an 
index of something peculiar, and of something which concerned 
Ascalon. The larger date, as Eckhel demonstrates®, is to be 
referred to U.C. 650. It follows that the coin was struck be- 
tween the autumn U.C. 751 and the autumn of 752. Now, 
when Augustus decided on the will of Herod, Ascalon was 
transferred from the dominion of Herod to that of the Roman 
president of Syria—It is probable that this coin with the 
double date was struck expressly to commemorate thtis change. 
The minor number in order to synchronise with the greater 
must be dated from the autumn U. C. 696: and this year is the 
very year before 697, when Gabinius, after his consulship, came 
into Syria: soon after which it is probable he caused Gaza with 
other towns, including perhaps Ascalon, to be rebuilt or re- 
paired. From the autumn of the year before might be dated 
the first close connexion of these towns with the Roman govern- 
ment; the memory whereof the people of Ascalon might desire 
to revive by such a coin as this. If so, this transfer to the 
Roman government, and therefore the death of Herod, took 
place in 751.” In what is here said of Gabinius Mr Gresswell 
follows Eckhel p. 447. Initium epoche anni Sv figendum ab 
autumno 696.—cum igitur anno 697 beneficiis a Gabinto 
donati e@ram inchoarent, ejus principium autumno precedenti, 
qui fuit 696, illigaverunt. But if this coin was struck at the 
close of B.C. 3 (when that year of the era commenced), to 
commemorate their transfer to the Roman government (which 


7 See F.H. p. 51. ® Gresswell Vol. 1. p. 219. 
9 Its era had already been fixed before Eckhel by Norisiux de epoch. 
&yrom. p. 505, whom Eckhel quotes. 
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Is only a conjecture), this would be no proof that Herod died 
in the preceding spring, because a longer mterval would natu- 
rally elapse before Augustus had decided the question at Rome, 
and had signified the change to the proconsul of Syria. 

The second class of facts consists of those which may be 
adapted to either date. 

1. '° The government of Philip the tetrarch—Its 36th 
year expired with U. C. 787 ineunte, and consequently it be- 
gan with 751 ineunte.” Reckoned from spring B. C. 4, his 37th 
year would be completed in the eighth month of the 20th of 
Tiberius; reckoned from B. C. 8, it would be completed in the 
eighth month of the 21st year. The 37 years in Josephus 
being: taken for current years will stand with the later date, 
but being taken for complete, will require the earlier. 

2. “Tf the length of the reign of Herod be computed at 
37 years, and it began in U.C. 714, it ended in 751: if it be 
computed at 34, and began in 717, it ended in 751.” This is 
precisely the same case as the former. Mr Gresswell admits” 
that Josephus reckons by current years as often as complete: 
and in the reign of Philip he understands ewra xai tpidxovra to 
mean ‘36 years complete and the 37th current.” The years, 
then, assigned to Herod may stand with either date. 

3. The coin of Antipas rather belongs to the third class 
of facts. Mr Gresswell observes “that a coin of Antipas marks 
his 43rd year, and that, if the coin was struck in. U. C. 792, 
A. D. 39, the first year of Antipas would be at B. C. 4; but that 
if this tetrarch commenced in B.C. 8, the coin was struck in 
A.D. 40. He admits, however, “that in the summer of A. D. 
40 Agrippa was already in possession of the dominions of Anti- 
pas. He admits also “that the interview of Antipas with 
Caligula at Baise (Joseph. Ant. xvii1. 7, 2) and his depo- 
sition might be in the summer of 792, A. D. 39; and in this 
case is under the necessity of supposing that the coin was 
struck after Antipas had been deposed’. It is obvious that 
this coin is more naturally explained, if the reign of Anti- 
pas began in the spring of B.C. 4, and his 43rd year in the 
spring of A. D. 39; and we assent to the judgment pronounced 


In -p. 217. 11 p. 213. 12 p. 207. 13 p. 228. 
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(after Norisius) by Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 489. Herodés mortem ex 
Josephi testimonits ad tempus vernum 750 fivum egregie con- 
firmat citatus Herodis Antipe numus cum anno pry’. Capit 
annum primum numerare a patris morte: ergo annus numi 
pry’ inivit in vere anni 792 [A. D. 39]". 

The following are in favour of the earlier date, the spring 
of B.C. 4. 

_ 1. - The eclipse in March B.C. 4, mentioned by Josephus. 
Mr Gresswell contends that this could not be the eclipse 
which Josephus records before the death of Herod, and suspects 
some mis-statement. He observes’ no mention of any eclipse 
in the parallel passage of the War, although this part of the 
history in other respects is as circumstantial as the contem- 
porary portion of the Antiquities. But the Antiquities were 
written after the War, supplying many things which in the 
_ War were omitted: and Mr Gresswell acknowledges®™ that the 
Antiquities are more accurate than the War. 

2. Dio fixes the deposition of Archelaus to A.D. 6. Mr 
Gresswell*' calls this an erroneous statement. It is erroneous 
because “the census of Cyrenius is placed in the 37th year 
after the battle of Actium, and in the same year as the depriva- 
tion of Archelaus.” But Josephus himself admits an interval: 
Ant. xvi. 13, 2. exeivoy mep guyaca éXavver Sous oixnTn prov 
avr@ Bievvav moAw—ra de xpnuata amnvéeyxatro. Then fol- 
lows §. 5. ras dé ‘Apxeddou ywpus UmoTeXovs rpocveunOeions 
7H Lwpwv, wewmerat Kupyuos vireo Kalcapos anp uratixos 
aTroTimnoouevos Ta EV Zupia Kai Tov ApxeAaou GTOOWTOMEVOS 
oixov. 

Mr Gresswell argues on the interval between the eclipse 
and the death of Herod as follows*: Having assumed that 
all the events between the eclipse and the death of Herod 


17 Mr Gresswell p. 463—476 examines the time of the council at Berytus 
for the purpose of shewing that this council determines the death ef Herod to 
the lower date B.C. 3. That council indeed, by a management of the circum- 
stances, may be adapted to that lower date, but it does not prove or establish 
that date. And this council may be referred to the second class of facts; 
those which may agree with either of the two dates; or rather perhaps to the 
first class, or those which determine nothing. 

1B 21o—255. 19 p. 252. 20 p. 202. 

“lop. 208. 22 Hhid. 23 p. 247. 
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must be comprehended within fourteen days at the utmost, 
he observes, ‘“‘ The death of Antipater is one of these events: 
and Antipater was put to death five days before the death of 
Herod. The events, then, between the eclipse and the death 
of Antipater must have occurred within nine. days at the 
utmost. What are these events? 1. -The progressive ad- 
vancement of Herod’s disorder, which was slow and linger- 
ing, &c. 2. A journey from Jericho to Callirrhoe—the time 
passed there—the return to Jericho again. 3. After this 
return, the mission of orders throughout all his dominions 
to the principal men to repair to Jericho, and their assem- 
bling at Jericho accordingly. 4. The arrival of Augustus’ 
answer from Rome, and the interval between that. arrival 
and the death of Antipater.” But “the five days” are only 
‘“‘ the fifth day” in Ant. xvil. 8, 1. -nmépg  TELTTN pel oO 
Avrixarpov xreivet Tov viov TeAXevrg. And the terms “ slow 
and lingering” in No. 1 are not in Josephus. On No. 3 we 
may remark, it is not said in Josephus that the orders to 
the principal men to repair to Jericho were sent after his . 
return: it is only said that they were then assembled in 
consequence of his orders: agicouevwy mpooraypart . re 
avrov Ant. xvi1..6, 5. In No. 4 there is no interval in 
Josephus between the assembling of the principal men and 
the arrival of the messengers. They arrived at the same 
time: travra evered\X\eTo Kal nKov émirodai Bell. 1. 38, 7. 
TavTa emortédAovTos avTov—ypayuata mapyy Ant. xvIt. 
7,1. They arrived while he was giving his orders. Nor any 
interval between their arrival and the death of Antipater : 
conf. Bell. 1. 33, 7. Ant. xvi. 7, 1. The assembling of the 
chief men, Herod’s orders respecting them, the arrival of 
letters from Rome, and the death. of Antipater, might all 
have happened in the same day. 

On the whole, then, we adhere to the earlier date. All 
the other testimonies agree with that date no less than with 
the spring of B.C. 3. But this lower date, U. C. 751, B.C. 3, 
can only be established by a strained interpretation of the coin 
of Antipas, and by imputing error to Dio in his account of 
Archelaus, and error to Josephus in his account of the eclipse. 

P. 302. d. ‘* The passage does not appear in the Arme- 
nian copy:” This notice, which Hieronymus places at the 
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year 1999, the 16th year of Herod, does occur in the Arme 
nian copy: but it occurs at the year 1996, the 13th year of 
Herod; three years nearer to the true era than the date of 
Hieronymus. 

P. 317. h. Coins of Antiochus Magnua:—The perusal 
of Eckhel on the coins of the kings of Syria, contained m 
tom. III. p. 209——248 of his work, doctrina numorum veterum, 
has enabled me, in addition to the coins supplied by Vaillant 
and Freelich, to give some coins which will illustrate or 
correct the history. Eckhel p. 221 supplies a third coin of 
Antiochus Magnus bearing a date: Bacwrews Avrioyov. pea. 
anno 115. The 26th year of his reign. 

P. 327. e. Coins of Amtiochus the ward of T'ryphe :— 
Eckhel p. 282 adds another: PBacsAews ‘Avrioyov 'Ewepavoes 
Avowaou. O€p. anno 169. And another, BacivAews Amricyov 
'Exipavous. (Ep. anno 167. But this last is perhaps of 
doubtful authority. 

P. 332. m. ‘* Stdetes was slain in the middle of the 
184th year:”—-Eckhel however, p. 286, produces two coins 
of the 185th year : Annus exp eatet in aneia duabus: 
Bacihews ‘Avrioyou 'Evepryerov. exp. anno 185. And one of 
the 186th: Baorews ‘Avrwyou "Evepyérou. gap. anno 186. 
According to this date Sidetes was living at least in October 
B. C. 127, eighteen months after his supposed death. Either 
therefore Antiochus survived hia defeat in the spring of 
B. C. 128, or the spring described in Diodorus was the spring 
of B.C. 126. Eckhel p. 235 adopts the former opinion: 
Videtur ergo Demetrius U.C. 624 (A. S. 183) fratris <An- 
tiochi ope ab eailio restitutus amicum fratrem in regni 
communionem vocasse, aut saltem in partem Syrie regem 
constituisse, donec U.C. 627 (A.S. 186) dtem obitt caeanue 
a sacerdotibus, ut refert auctor libri 2 Maccab.1. 10. This 
opinion has many difficulties. 1. The Book of Maccabees 
places his death in the 188th year, which was within the 
reign of Grypus and Cleopatra; and that part of the book 
is suspicious for other reasons™. 2. Demetrius was not likely 
to admit his brother on friendly terms. Cyzicenus the son 
of Sidetes was obliged to withdraw beyond his reach: and 


94 See Prideaux Vol. 1. p. 253. 
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ecoording to -.... accounts Arsaces dismissed Demetrius in 
order to embarrass the affairs of Sidetes. And besides, in the 
years 165, 186, Demetrius was not master of all Syria, but was 
contending with Zebina. 38. That Sidetes died in the war, 
either by his own hands or by the enemy, is related by the 
Chronographer, by Justin, by Appian, by Orosius v. 10, and 
above all by Posidonius*, who was almost a contemporary, 
since he was probably born within the reign of Sidetes*, and 
whose authority is on this acoount of great weight. - Anti- 
ochus Sidetes was engaged in the war in the spring of 
B.C. 129. This is attested by all the authorities. But the 
expression of the epitomator, bella gesta, seems to imply 
more than one campaign; and the terms of Plutarch, +o 
devrepoy orparevaas, would be intelligible, if Sidetes after 
his first campaign in B. C. 129, in which he conquered 
Babylonia®, made a second irruption in B.C. 127, which 


2s Bake ad Posidon. fragm. p. 145 understands Posidonius of Antiochus 
Theus: Locuples auctor nobis Posidonius primam illam sub Antiocho u defec- 
tionem Parthorum significavit. Athen. x. p. 439. Eundem Antiochum cogno- 
mine Theum intelligit Athen. xu. p. 540. But Theus died by poison from 
the hands of Laodice: See Fast. Hellen. Part m. p. 811. Nor could Arsaces 
have spoken of ray 'Apodxov Bacidelay in the time of Theus, before the 
empire existed. These terms would express a long established kingdom 
rather than a newly recovered liberty. There can be no doubt, then, that 
Wesseling ad Diod. tom. x. p. 346, and Schweigheuser ad Athen. x. p. 439, 
are right in understanding Posidonius to speak of Sidetes; and that the 
eame Antiochus is described in those two passages, who is called in Athen. v. 
p. 210 Anpnrplov vids’ Conf. Schw. ad Athen. v. p. 210. The observation 
of Mr Bake p. 147 that Posidonius describes Theus in the 14th book, be- 
cause he describes Grypus in the 28th, is no argument: for the order of 
time cannot be traced in the fragments of the history. He describes 
Antiochus Grypus again in Jib. 34: Athen. vi. p. 246, d. and yet in Hb. 4, 
Heracleo, who survived Grypus, is described: Athen. rv. p. 153, b. Hierax, 
who lived under the 7th Ptolemy B.C. 145, is also mentioned in &8. 4: 
Athen. vi. p. 252, e. In &.7, the embassy of Scipio B.C. 143, or at least 
the 7th Ptolemy, is described: Athen. xu. p. 549, e. In Jib. 8, Damophilus 
the cause of the servile war in Sicily (who was contemporary with Sidetes) : 
Athen. xm. p. 542, b. In db. 22, Harpalus B. C. 322: Athen. xu. p. 694, e. 
Antiochus Sidetes might therefore be mentioned in Hdd. 14. 16. 

26 See Fast. Hellen. Part mr. p. 195. 

7 Justin. xxxvm. 10. Antiochus cum Babyloniam occupasset magnus 
heberi capit. Oros. v.19. Antiochus non contentus Babylonia atque Ecbatana 
totoque Media imperio adversus Phrahatem congressus el victus est. 

Vor. I. No. 2. 3E 
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ended in his defeat: and we might suspect that the winter 
and spring described by the authorities were the winter and 
spring of A. S. 186, B. C. 12%. In this case the error of 
Justin would consist in circumscribing within one year the 
events which occupied three years. This arrangement, placing 
his defeat and death in the spring of B.C. 126, will make 
no alteration in the years assigned to his reign. His nine 
years were terminated at the return of Demetrius*. 

P. 334. x. Coins of Zebina: No. 5. ‘Arekavdpeww (se. 
Alexandria ad Issum site). Eckhel p. 256 gives this coin 
to Antiochus Epiphanes king of Commagené, and affirms 
that the date is er. «p. anno 110. sc. epocha Alexandrine 
=U.C.796=A.D. 43. He adds p. 237 two coins of Zebina: 
Bactrews ‘AdeEavopou. Orp. sp. annis 189, 190. 

P. 336. m. Coins of Cleopatra and Grypus : — Eckhel 
p. 238: Baciricons Kreoratpas Bacthéws "Avridyou. bw. 
tep. ag. ahp. anno 191. Baciricans KXeorarpas Kai Bacirews 
‘Avridyov. Bop. 192. The last year of Cleopatra. To the 
coins of Grypus Eckhel adds p. 239, Baothéws ‘Avricxov. 
Sup. anno 196. Baciréews ‘Avrioyov. nup. anno 198. 

P. 337. q. Coins of Cysicenus: — Eckhel p. 242. Baor- 
A€ws ‘AvTioxou Xdw. tep. acv. o. Sidoniorum: anno 200. 

P. 339. Demetrius Eucerus : — Eckhel p. 245. 


1. Bacitews Anunrpiov Oeov giroraropos LwrHpos. 


nio. anno 218. 


2. p. 365. Bacthews Anuyrtplov. Ddwriwy. ax. anno 
Sidoniorum 21 = A. S. 222. 


3. Bacirtews Anuntpiov Beov Piroraropos LVwrnpos. 
oxo. anno 224. 

Insignes hi numi hactenus ignoti fuere, dum _ eos 
Belleyus ex museo FPellerinii vulgaret, post tpse possessor 
restitueret. In his non modo redivivos habemus annos 
epoche inde ab Antiocho 1x. ex moneta extorres, sed etiam 
ab ipsis his annis in historie@ et chronologie commodum hac 
etate admodum implere illustres fructus capimus. Eckhel 
p. 245. The dates of these coins are consistent with the times 


28 Antiochus Sidetes began to reign in the 175th year of the era: The 
renewed reign of Demetrius was dated from the 184th. 
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year according to other testimonies. Demetrius Eucerus 
began to reign according to these coins in the 218th year; 
probably towards the end of that year, the middle of B.C. 
94. Seleucus came between them: and his reign of a year 
will remain at B.C. 95. During the years expressed in these 
coins the competitors, Demetrius, Philippus, and Eusebes, 
were reigning at the same time in different parts of Syria. 
The last date, the year 224, attests that Demetrius was not 
. finally expelled by his brother Philip till after the autumn 
of B.C. 89, when that year commenced. 

P. 339. m. Baoirews 'Avrioxou Beov ‘Emiavois Nixnqopov. 
This coin is given by Eckhel p. 224, 247, to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

P. 340. Tigranes:—Eckhel p. 247 supplies coins of 
Tigranes which bear dates: Paotkews Baoiiéwy Trypavov. 
Sra. anno 236. This year commenced in autumn B.C. 77, 
marking the 7th year of his occupation of Syria. Bacidews 
Bacirtewy Terypavov ueyadov. auc. anno 241. In this year, 
commencing in autumn B.C. 72, Mithridates after the victory 
of Lucullus took refuge in Armenia™. 

P. 342-344. h. Antiochus Commagenus :—After having 
read the observations of Eckhel, I do not repent of the 
opinion expressed upon this subject. Eckhel indeed remarks 
tom. 111. p. 248: Impetravit (Asiaticus) a Pompeto ut in 
Commagene et parte Mesopotamiae rex agnosceretur. But 
he adds p. 254, Antiochus (Commagenus) quem Lucullus 
in fidem recepit Vaillantio idem creditur cum Asiatico, sed 
cujus illud historici fide possit stabiliri non reperit Mas- 
sonus. With respect to the symbol of the anchor, on which 
Freelich founds an argument, Eckhel p. 256 observes: Ad- 
dita in nonnullis numis ancora verisimile facit Antiochum 
aut revera a Seleucidis genus duxisse aut istud in vulgus 
credi voluisse; nisi forte alia de causa proprium fuit Com- 
magenorum symbolum. 

P. 490. x. No. 3. ‘‘Corcyra was founded — date of 
Eratosthenes.” Substitute the following passage: ‘‘ Corcyra 
was founded according to one account at the same time as 


29 See F. H. B. C. 72. p. 164. 
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Syracuse, B.C. 734: according to another, in B.C. 708. These 
numbers, 708 + 600, or 734 +600, give B.C. 1808 or 13% 
for the Trojan era of Timseus, about 125 or 151 years above 
the date of Eratosthenes.” 

P. 619. ‘‘ The last day of Loads might be Aug. 30.”— 
I have negleeted to take into the account the station of the 
intercalary month, which would interpose between Loiis of 
the intercalary year and Dius of the year following, throwing 
back the last day of Lois thirty days farther from Oct. 28. 
The lowest date then for Loiis would occur, not in the 
intercalary year itself, but in the year which followed; and, 
when Dius began on Oct. 28, Loiis would terminate on 
Aug. 18™, which would have fallen upon the 12th of Mets- 
gitnion in Ol. 110. 2, removing Loiis twelve days farther from 
Boédromion than is here supposed. 


H. F.C. 


30 The beginnings of the months would probably be these: 


Days. 
Le DIB era ssesssas eeeratadsies BO scssdestabsiess Oct. 28. 
2. Apelleeus .........ccccceeee SO: scecccueesieeas Nov. 26 
3. Andymeus ............06 2D sesasecasessees Dec. 26. 
4. Peritius ............cccseees SO wesstssescasccs Jan. 24 
5. Dystrus .......ccccsscseses RO sotdiesvedeteds Feb. 28. 
6. Xanthicus ............0086 DO se xeeisceseaes Mar. 24 
7. Artemisius ........ccsceees DO Saccscusaseseus Apr. 23 
8. Dersius ...........0.sscecees BO sane sautteseesd 22 
9. Panemus ............ss0008 er eee June 21 
NOs LOUS Hostess coceccusrasesees SO cascesecesuess July 20 — Aug. 18. 


ON THE ROOT OF EIAEQ, 
AND SOME OF ITS DERIVATIVES 


' THE GREEK, LATIN, AND TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


Tx following observations are an attempt to trace ‘some 
the derivatives of one root through the three great divisions 
the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages. The connexion 
these three tongues is already sufficiently established; and I 
ay use with reference to them the words which 'Rask applies 
another case, in which there exists, he says, “flexionum et 
classium vocum, vel universe interioris structure quasi com- 
munio, que non, nisi ex antiquissimo illo et communi illaram 
gentium vinculo atque cognatione repetita, recté explicari 
posse videtur.” It is this communion of the families of words 
1ich the present article is intended slightly to illustrate; and 
mubtless other instances of parallelism, which have escaped 
y notice, will occur to many of my readers. The point, 
wever, to which it is wished to call the. attention of the 
ader, is not so much the general resemblance of any two 
embers of the different families one to another, as their 
talogy, or the relation in which both stand to a common 
ock. 

The etymology and meaning of several words of the class 
am about to speak of have been discussed at length by 

uttmann in his Lexilogus*. As however I conceive that the 
ea of roundness or rolling is more or less to be traced in 
any words where that learned writer has denied its existence, 
will be necessary to go through his principal arguments with 
me minuteness: and though to encounter such learning and 


' Anglo Saxon Gram. Postscript. 2 Articles 48. 88. 90. 
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such ingenuity may seem presumptuous, I shall briefly examine 
the chief instances which he brings forward, and whilst 
I owe to himself the weapons with which I oppose him, leave 
my readers to judge of the result. 

I consider that the existence of the two roots FeA, or FeAF, 
whence eAlcow, volvo, and (as I suppose) eiAdw, and EA, 
whence é¢Aaw, eAavyw, and the Latin pello, is clear as stated 
by *Miiller. It is also evident that many cases may occur in 
which the derivatives of these two roots will be difficult to dis- 
tinguish: but the objection to Buttmann is, that whilst he most 
‘sensibly disclaims any wish to force the members of the one 
family into the other, he is in reality pursuing the very course 
which he blames. The theme according to him is éAw, of 
€\Aw: that it has the digamma is clear from the perf. pass. 
€eAmac, and from the hiatus before é\ca in Il. A. 409; the 
present pass. part. of etAw, eiAouevos, is found II. I. 215, and in 
the same passage the imperfect of the léngthened form esAee. 
"Eadnv—aAyvar is the aor. 2. pass. analogous to exraAnv from 
oTéA\w, Or exapyy from xeipw, according as we derive it from 
é\Xw or etAw. The application of all these forms to the 
motion of a crowd is so common both in Homer and Hero- 
dotus that it is needless to cite passages. But in all 
these cases the waving motion so evident in a large body 
of men will allow us to suppose that the idea of rolling is 
contained in the root. The scholiasts and Eustathius explain 
them by owecrpagy and similar expressions; and the analogy 
of the Greek eid, An, dutdos, ovAauos, to the Latin vulgus 
as related to volvo’, and to such expressions as globus virorum, 
and ‘‘a plump of spears®” in English, seems to have weight. 
It must however be allowed that in some cases the notion 
of pushing or driving is the most obvious, as in the old 
law quoted by *Lysias: doris dé awihder 7H Ovpq Evdov Tov 
KXérrov ovros, which he explains by aroxAciev. Here *the 


3 Dorians. Vol. 1. p. $23. note t, English Translation. 

4 Lexilog. 1. p. 166. 

5 P. Knight. Proleg. ad Hom. p. 82. 

6 Notes to Marmion, Canto 1. 7 In Theomn. p. 117. $7. 

8 dwiddew TH Oipa may either signify to exclude at the door, or more pro- 
bably with the door, as in Aristoph. Vesp. 775. ovceis a’ awoxXecive: Ceonobernt 
taxtysrtie. See likewise Photius in carovAaéa, p. 150. 9. 
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construction is not quite clear; but it is not impossible that 
there may be some reference to the motion of a door on 
hinges or on a pivot. EiAiwovus certainly seems to be well 
translated by Voss, ‘“‘das schwerwandelnde;” and the deri- 
vation of it from eXicow is better suited, as Buttmann remarks, 
to the motion of a horse—the “sinuatque alterna volumina 
crurum” of Virgil. Nor has °eiAizrovs the digamma in Homer, 
though the derivatives from the other root constantly retain 
it. Buttmann” seems to argue from the application of é\cas, 
aXeis, eddy &c. to acts where no external impulse is implied, 
that the notion of rolling is entirely wanting. Here I cannot 
agree with him; for it seems as if the use of this verb, in 
the case of Idomeneus crouching behind his shield (Il. N. 
408), of the spring of the lion on the hunter (Il. ‘Y. 168), and 
‘In that of the firm collected attitude of Agenor (IL ®, 576), or 
the preparing for action of Ulysses (Od. Q. 527), excludes the 
idea of striking or impelling, and agrees with that of roundness. 
It is not very different from the German expression “mit 
geballter Faust,” used for the contracting and clenching the 
fingers, as the other is for the same action with reference to 
the limbs. 
In the passage—Od. E. 132. H. 250. 
—vya Bony apyntt Kepavip 
Zevs é\cas exeacce— | 

Buttmann himself seems inclined to adopt the reading of the 
Scholiast, eX\dcas; but remarks that this does not remove the 
difficulty, since '' what strikes us as strange in the text, produces 
the same impression as a various reading; he might have added, 
in a less degree”. The 7Acato Bous of “Ibycus for yrdcaro 
he gets over by attributing it to lyric licence, and perhaps 
with justice. 


9 Heyne Excurs, ad Il. +, Thiersch 158. 4. 
10 Lexilog. m. p. 146. 11 Lexilog, 1. p. 143. 
12 In the following passage of Callinus ap Stob. Li. 19. v. 9— 
ddA tis lds Irw 
éyxoe dvacyopevos Kal Ux’ daoridoc dAxiuoy Hrop 
éXcas, TO Kpwrov pryvupevou WoXesov— 


é\eae appears to bear the sense of collecting or concentrating. 
13 Etym. M. p. 428. 28. 
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The two passages on which he dwells particularly”, appear 
to be by no means inconsistent with the other view. The 


first is ¢ Il. od. 8, \ 
nuioees o6 
es morapnov eidevyto abvppoor— 





of the driving a number of men into a river. Surely if 
Terence could say with reference to one person”, 
hunc ego in mediam viam 
provolvam, 

the notion is much more applicable to the tumbling of man 
over man in a routed army. The second passage is Od. A. 571, 
where Ulysses describes Orion as @7jpas ouoi eidevvra. * Here,” 
says Buttmann, ‘one sees how the idea of inclosing arose 
from that of driving before one.” Perhaps the connection of 
the two notions cannot be better illustrated than by the lines 
where Virgil paints Aineas bringing Turnus to bay, just as 
Orion does the beasts of chase", 


Ergo amens diversa fuga petit aequora Turnus, 

Et nunc huc, inde huc diversos implicat orbes. 
Undique enim densa Teucri inclusere corona ; 
Atque hinc vasta palus, hinc ardua moenia cingunt. 


el\ap 1s perhaps analogous to our word bulwark, according 
to the etymology of Skinner, “a boll globus et work opus.” 
The Etym. M. says elAap qwapa ro ciAw To ovyxAciw. Butt 
mann’s own remarks” furnish a sufficient answer on the subject 
of the fragment of Euripides, ovpay 0 vaeiAAovo’ (or vriAdous’) 
vio AcovTorouy Baaww 'ExadeCero, and of the passage of Sopho- 
cles*, coi db umidAovor oToua, especially if compared with the 
note of Hermann and with the scholiast. In Aristophanes 
Nub. 751— 


uy viv wept cavroy elAXe THY yuwmny ael, 
adr’ awoxada THY gpovrid eis TOV aépa— 
the Scholiast says cikw ro orpedw mapa Tos Kotvors wepw- 


arupevers, eidw o€ Bapytovas wapa Tois woimTais, and surely 


18 p. 147. 16 Andr. rv. 4. 37. cf. Arnold Thue. n. 76. 
17 Aneid xm. 748. 18 mm. p. 150. ig Soph. Ant. 509. 
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the wepi cavroy is greatly in favor of this meaning. The 
passage of Thucydides, 11. 76, €v rapcois KaXanov wndov 
évei\Xovres, is satisfactorily explained by Dr Arnold, who 
supposes that the notion of compression may be derived 
from that of screwing, and is thus connected with a circular 
movement. The expressions of Herodotus, cuve:éovot res 
paBcous omicw, Iv. 67, and rev ev rogly cideunévwr, II. 76, 
are at least as much against Buttmann as for him. It may 
however be observed with regard to the last passage, that 
in Buttmann’s translation, “herwm treiben,” the first word 
is essential to the meaning. Xenophon™ uses the words e¢iA- 
Aovet Ta tym with reference to hounds, which seem to be 
explamed in favor of our hypothesis by the quotations of 
Schneider from Arrian in his note on the passage, efeXlocouvca 
rey Aare, efeXias Tov dpopov. We would compare the 
line of Nicander, | 


~ 9 9 ® A 
eirye O aet oxoXinv Te Kai ov piay aTpamoy TAXNw, 


with the ° alternisque orbibus orbes Ympediunt” of Virgil. 
Fo turn to Plato, in the well-known passage—" -yi7v—eidov- 
hévny wept tov dia ravrds woXov TeTauevov—Bekker reads 
with the Paris manuscript eiAAoxevyv. These words are 
referred to by Aristotle” as meaning that the earth revolves 
round its axis: Simplicius, and (according to Buttmann) Plu- 
tarch, Galen, and Proclus are against him. Simplicius says 
TO de idAopevgv ci did TO t ypaderat, THY Tpoodedenevyy 
onnaive; and he then refers to the use of tAAas; where 
however the fact that 7AXAas did not mean deopos generally, but 
0 amo Auyou decuos, is not to be forgotten. The passages of 
Eustathius will be quoted hereafter. The very reasonable 
objection™, adda 7? A pirrore)et olrw Neryorrs TAcoOas 
ouK eVhoryov av ribeye, ws adnOas yap ove TNS AcLews 
TO CnwaLvomevoy elxos vy atyvoety avToy ovTe Tov Tov 
Tl\arwvos oxorov, was made to Simplicius in his own day. 
The coincidence of the terms eiAaew, orpeBAodv, and torcular, 
is allowed by Buttmann to be singular; and the passage of ~ 


20 de Venat. v1. 15. 21 Timeus p. 41. 13. Bekker. 
se de coelo m1. 13. 23 in Aristot. de coelo. p. 125. ed. Ald. 
24 Simplicius in Aristot. de coelo. p. 126. ed. Ald. 
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*Eustathius to which he alludes, bears upon one or two other 
points. “IAANades dé qhact xat "Iwvas despot e€ wavrer % 
AUrywn, ame TOU E:AW 4 TAXW, TO cua pepe, wes @v etces oT pe- 
Brwoews. Adyerat yap Kat emt TovavTns onuacias TO eEidely, 
ws SyAct kai [lavoavias eimwy, cihacw, orperovv, wieCas. 
At the same time I consider the apparent identity of tpazeiy 
as accidental, and agree with Buttmann in looking upon this 
verb as allied to treten,” trappen, traben, &c.: but there 
is a vast difference between the chance of finding two roots, 
and that of finding many, coinciding in meaning and in form. 
From inattention to this, Buttmann’s learning and ingenuity 
seem to have led him to a false conclusion. By invalidating 
each instance separately he by no means gets over the singular 
fact that the idea of roundness, more or less remote, runs through 
them all; and in many cases is absolutely the predominant, 
though, he would suppose, the secondary notion. To this 
may’ be added the constant use of avatpédeoOa by the gram- 
marians in interpreting these words, and that Buttmann’s 
theory would leave éAccos, tAXos, tAXos, TAck, «.7.A. wholly 
unaccounted for. He would cast them as orphans on the 
wide world, or at any rate tear them from those to whom 
they seem nearest related, both by outward feature and in- 
ward spirit. | 

To turn to the root in which the notion of roundness 
may be traced, perhaps the nearest word to it in modem 
languages may be found in the adjective wel, round: which 
occurs in the Nibelungen Lied,” 

Man trich ir zu dem ringe einen swaren stein, 
Groz und ungefige, michel und wel. 


Welt in the sense of to roll occurs in “old Scotch; and is 
used by Gawain Douglas both in a neuter and active sense, 
as is also welter, which remains with us in the former. In 
these words we may see the connection between the idea of a 
circular motion and that of any impelling force, and also pro- 
bably in our kindred words to whirl, and to hurl.” Welter 
corresponds as accurately with the Latin voluto as the Anglo- 


25 p. 947. ed. Rom. 26 See Adelung Dict. in v. 
27 1. 1811. Grimm. Gramm. n. $2. 2% See Jamieson Dict. in v. 
29 See Arnold on Thuc. u. 76. 
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Saxon wealwian does with volvo and ™FeAFuw or Fedvw. 
Apparently from the same root and with the same idea of 
roundness is derived the Latin "bulla, a bubble of water; 
the change of B and V is too common to need notice. With 
the verb derived from bulla, bullire, we may compare the 
Icelandic verb * Vell, ebullio: a similar word, to wall, was 
according to Hickes in use at Droitwich. The A. Saxon 
weallan is used in alk the senses of the Latin aestuo, that is, 
of bubbling, thence of being hot, and metaphorically of the 
agitation of the “mind. In weallan the notion of bubbling 
was the first: then it seems to have been transferred from 
the effect to the cause, from the bubbling of the liquid to 
the heat which made it bubble. Sanscrit scholars may possibly 
be able to say which was the original idea in aestuo. . This 
Saxon verb, having been used to signify heat, appears to 
have been transferred to a very different effect of heat, the 
union or welding of metal, and thence of other bodies. Ga- 
wain Douglas in the eighth Aneid says— | 


In every place seven ply they wel and cal: 


and in a quotation from More’s true crucifive in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary we find wall as a neuter verb with a more 
extensive sense: 


So foul at strife, they can nor mixe nor wall. 


Jamieson adds that wall is still applied to the caking of coals. 

The original sense of weallan is nearly preserved in our 
verb ¢o well, as used by Spenser and Dryden, and in the 
common substantive; as also in the German welle, quell, and 
quelien, where the change of the first letter is the same as 
in the Scotch quhat for what. 

The Greek tArry& may be placed by the side of the old 
substantive wele. Hesychius says tkit svorpody voaroy: and 


zo P. Knight Proleg. ad Homerum p. 156. Lips. 
31 Bell is probably derived from Bulla. Ducange gives a line with 
different meanings of this word, 
Bulla, tumor laticis, Nola, sidus, gemma, sigillum. 
Nola was the little round bell used in trappings of horses, and so the sub- 
stitution of the word budla for it is sufficiently intelligible. 
32 Hickes Thes. mn. 91. 33 Cf. Virgil Ain. vu. 461. 
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the following passage of Diodorus leaves no doubt of its meaning. 
peryadwy de peiOpwy cis Eva Torov avpparrovresy,. theyyes 
moAAai kai ofsepai auvicrayro. Literally therefore it is 
vortex, or wele, as used by Gawain Douglas, 

with wirland welts and mekill yellow sand, 
and in the ballad of young Huntin, 


They doukit in at ae weill-head 
And out ay at the other. 


If we reject Jamieson’s derivation of welley, a quagmire, which 
he quotes from Bellenden, and conjectures may mean the eye 
or center of the well or spring, we may compare it with 
“FéXos in Greek, which as well as *idvs is probably con- 
nected with the notion of rolling. 

Buttmann disputes the meaning of 7\Aw in “Sophocles; 
from tAAw however is derived t\Aos the eye; which the 
Etym. Magn. explains “thus: ‘Ado: dé ot opOaduol ot 
padiws eiAoupevor Kai evueradopot mpos exarepa. But, iddos, 
oturovws, o Tov tAdov didorpodos.™ A derivative verb, exile 
is found in Od. 2.11. From this same quality of the eye was 
drawn the epithet eA:cwmes as explained by Graevius and Dawes, 
to which a parallel is found m a passage of the * Winter's 
Tale— 


Come Sir Page, 
Look on us with your welkin eye— 


destined like so many others to shew the audacity of John- 
son. We are sufficiently familiar with this word in the 
sense of sky; and in this sense we could hardly expect to 
find any thing analogous to it m Greek or Latin. A word 
which means rolling was naturally applied to the heaven 
in a climate where it usually was “cloudy, and thus pre- 
sents a striking contrast with the Latin c@lum, «coidor, 


34 Dionysius 1. 20. 35 Lennep. in v. 36 Antig. 340. 

37 inv. devdXAdwy cf. in évtANwresp et cfrAor. 

33 Eustath. p. 768. 1. 35. ed. Rom. 

39 See Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 1. 322. ed. 8vo. 

40 It is also curious that the root of the word for Heaven in the Celtic and, 
I believe, in the Sclavonian languages, is Neb, or Nev. Lluyd in his Arche- 
ologia Brit. gives Niful asa cloud, Ner as heaven in Welsh. pp. 278. 281. 
ef. Adelung’s Mithridates. Vol. 11. 
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king “the azure depth of air.” Welkin is, indeed, 
netimes applied to a clear sky; but it is common enough 
‘a word drawn from the usual appearance of an object 
be employed to denote it under all circumstances. The 
2valence of this practice is what makes etymology 30 useful 
a standard whereby to try any new application of a 
rd, and thus to prevent the confusion of one idea with 
other. It may be objected that the revolution of the 
avenly bodies led to the name; but besides that this is 
‘ less obvious to a rude people, the Anglo Saxon wolc, 
cloud, and its modern German representative, confirm the 
‘mer view. 

If it be admitted that the root of the Teutonic wel 
d the Greek FeAéw are one and the same, we may 
ablish a collateral relationship between two words appar- 
tly very dissimilar.—the Latin saliz and our word 
llow. The Saxon is ‘'wileg; and wilega is a willow- 
sket, which are probably derived from wilian or wiligan 
Ivere. Vossius derives ‘sali a saliendo,” as iréa mapa 
tevat; there can however be little doubt that we must 
ice it to the provincial word eAixy. “Theophrastus says, 
Novat S€ of wept "Apxadiav ovx iréav addd eXixny, which 
: shall have less hesitation in taking as the root of saka 
mm its belonging to Arcadia, the head quarters of the 
‘lasgi, and the country so linked by tradition to Italy. 
ith regard to the interchange of the aspirate, the digamma, 
d the Latin S, we are sufficently familiar with it in the 
rsonal pronoun Feo and its cases, not to mention other 
stances. Another word has been already alluded to, of 
lich the ancient “pronunciation cannot have been very 
like our Saxon wileg; viz. iAAas, a with or willow band: 
d in addition to the passage of Eustathius quoted above 
o others may be inserted, as it is a point bearing strongly 
the probable root of the words disputed by Buttmann™“. 
a d€ Smws aryevs tovs Tptauidas 0 acretos 'AxAdeus 
counoev, OU yap imaow addd Avo, up wy Kai Boes 
wooumevot EAKovTat, tAXacw ws mov Gyow oO sToinTHs, 


st Lye in v. 42 Hist. plant. ms. 12. 
43 FiAFaow P. Knight. Il. H. 572. 44 Eustath. p. 834. 39. 
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Hryouv auverrpaupevors decmois, ws ard Tov Tw pyuaros, 
e£ ov Kai iAAds 0 orpafos. and again “t\Xew yap 70 
avotpepew. Sev xai tras wap “lwow o awd dvyou 
Secuos. Nor is this the only word from the same root in 
which twisting is the principal idea: we have “wapa 3 
Nixavépp gyoiv eXavn, o éx Kadauwv decpos; and again 
e€dXedavos, Il. S. 554, which is thus derived by the same com- 
mentator: ‘"ehAedavos—mapa TO cikw Tparévros TOU t ouMI- 
Ows eis v, Strep evOus eis X Kavomxws pererecey® worep de 
qwapa TO piryw piyedavos ovTwW wapad TO Gide eAXEdarer. 
It signifies the band which binds the sheaves, and which is 
necessarily twisted. | 

With regard to the variation of the breathing “ Butt- 
mann remarks that we must attribute it to the disuse of 
the digamma; that the aspirate was adopted by the Athenians 
particularly, the soft breathing by the Ionians, and the 
later xowot, and that we are justified in writing eaXny in- 
stead of eaAnv, adopting the Ionian pronunciation and that 
of the later epic poetry. 

Another case in which we find the interchange of the 
W, the %, and the digamma, is connected with the present 
subject; I allude to ovAos in its various senses, a word, in 
the investigation of. which Buttmann has shown very great 
sagacity and learning, especially in the discussion on ovAai 
and ovAoyvta. I shall venture to begin by giving some of 
the meanings of ovAos, and incur the reproach of acting 
“unphilosophically in attempting to ascertain whether they 
may not be reduced to one or two radical ideas. 

It is an epithet of razys, yAatva, in which sense it 
occurs so commonly as to make it unnecessary to cite any 
passages, and in nearly the same sense is applied to hair 
both in Homer and Herodotus. The only passages which 
might create a doubt as to its meaning are the two, Od. 
=. 231, V. 158—Kadde KapNToS OvAas axe xouas, where the 
notion of curling seems somewhat incompatible with the 
flow of the locks: but Eustathius explains it by cuveorpan- 


43 p. 176. 1, 33. 46 Eustath. p. 1571. 1. 9. 
47 p. 1162, 1. 33. 48 Lexilog. 1. p. 157. 
i9 Lexilog. 1. p. 181. 
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pevar, and in both cases it is applied to Ulysses, to whom 
long flowing hair would be certainly unsuitable. 

. These senses of the word ovAos are manifestly the same; 
and in both the idea of curling seems to be the original. 
We may thus compare it with the German™ Wolle, and the 
Latin solor. Festus explains this latter word as “lana 
crassa vel pecus lana contectum;” and it survived in the 
provinces: at least we find it in Tertullian de Pallio, 4: 
‘© Endromidis solocem aliqua multitia synthesi extruxit.” 

The next sense to be considered is that of dos, for 
which ovdos evidently stands in Od. Q. 118. 

Myvi & ap ovAm wavra wepnoouev evpea movror. 
and again in Od. P. 343. 

“Aprov + ovAov édcwv*!, 
it also occurs in the same sense in the Hymn to Mercury, 
1. 113—187. That this sense of completeness is connected 
with that of “roundness does not seem by any means im- 
probable. We are reminded of the “totus teres atque ro- 
tundus” of Horace, and of the fancy of the “perfection of 
a sphere, and its superiority over every other figure. 

In a nearly similar sense ovAos occurs in ovAoy KexAn- 
ryovres, Il. P. 756. 759; where Gesner, on Orph. Argon. 955, 
explains it “juvenile quid clangentes h. e. vehementer, totis 
viribus, uti solent juvenes™”; it would thus be analogous to 
‘‘et omnis in hoc sum” of Horace, and the expression of 


50 cf. Thiersch. Gr. Gr. 172. note. 

81 I have followed the scholiast, who takes ovAos for dAos; Knight how- 
ever reads dprov FoAFov, probably in the sense of a round loaf, a roll, from 
FeaFe. In support of this view it should be mentioned that SAos never 
occurs in the Iliad or in the genuine parts of the Odyssey; the spurious- 
ness of the last book of the latter being one of the few points of Homeric 
criticism on which all scholars seem to be agreed. 

82 Is there not somewhat of a similar connection between the two ideas in 
the intensive use of wepi, as in wepippddns? 

83 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 10. 

84 He mounted himself on his stead so tall, 

And her on a fair palfraye. 
He slung his bugle about his neck, 
And roundlye they rode awaye. 
Childe of Elle. Percy, Vol. 1. 
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: Polybius with respect to Minucius when left by Fabius 
Tpos tp wapafadAecba «ai 7% Kewovvever Soe Kal wat 
yv. In I]. E. 461. 717, where ovAos is applied to Mars, and in 
Il. @. 536, where it is applied to Achilles, it appears to be 
a derivative from oAev, in the sense of destructive, and to 
have no connexion with the root of ovAos, round. Wherever 
it means destructive it has not the digamma™; but in I. 
B. 8, that letter is required. Payne Knight, understanding 
it a8 OAoos, writes Back iO OAoF’ ovepe. Perhaps it is 
better with *Thiersch to take it in the sense of “ full, 
clear, perfect,” and therefore for 6dos. With regard to 
the aspirate it is sufficient to say in the words of * Eustathius, 
kat Ott Widovra Sta thv "Iwvxny rou v exeBcaw Snrov. 
“Ondos certainly remains in the Latin solus and solidus; and 
Festus tells us, ‘sollo Oscé dicitur id quod nos totum 
vocamus:” ‘‘ sollers in omni re prudens;” our own whole 
is probably from the same source; and thus the analogy 
to edicn sali and willow will be complete. 

The next word to be examined is the substantive ovAy and 
the verb ove, of which we have the imperative OU Te nas 
peérya xa:ipe in Homer; and in Hesychius there 3 i8 ovAlovev, ep 
urytela puddocoev—ouhac0e, 6 OvNoiV Tiva exeTo The account 
which the latter gives of the whole “family 18 odAov Wore 
mev TO padaxoy kal amaXov, more é¢ To utes Kat OdOKAy- 
pov. Kai To odeOpiov. Kupiws dé, TO cuverTpaumevoy Kal Tapa 
des, ovAov. It might at first sight seem that there was 
some connection between these words and the Anglo-Saxon 
halan to heal, itself a derivative probably from helan to cover. 
The coincidence indeed is singular, that in both languages one 
of the two words should apply to a flesh-wound, and the other 
to the general health. Horne Tooke strings together ten 
words, of which hale and whole are two, and says briefly ‘that 
they are all the same past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
helan, tegere;” whereas the past participle of that verb, as given 
by Lye, is heled, and the verb belongs to what “ Rask calls the 


65 m. 94. cf. Schweigh. Lexic. Pol. 86 Heyne excurs. ad. I]. +. 

37 Gr. Gr. 172. note. 88 p. 1868. 

59 Od. w. 401. 60 Hesych. Alberti n. 814. 

61 1. $77. 62 Anglo-Saxon Gr. Translation. 
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first conjugation, first order, and to the first class, which form 
the perfect in ode, and the past participle in od without, a 
_ change of vowel. Unless indeed Horne Tooke had authority 
for supposing that there had existed a different form of the 
‘verb, and that a process had taken place, similar to that which 
has occurred with many verbs in modern German, which once 
formed the preterite and participle by the change of vowel, 
but are now conjugated on the simpler system. 

Perhaps after all ha@lan is related to the root heil, the 
Greek BeX—riwv, and the Latin validus and salus: but as- 
suming for the moment that it does come from helan to cover, 
the case will be this. There is a sort of similarity between 
ovAy and helan, inasmuch as the former means the covering of 
a flesh-wound ;. and in the case of ovAe, an apparent analogy to 
the course by which ha@lan passed from the recovery of such a 
wound to the soundness of the whole body. But © Eustathius 
is probably right when he says, To dé ovAe Kai viv avr TOU 
wyiacve. Tour éorw Odos Kai uyyens égo. ex de TotovTou pruaros 
Kai 4 TOU Tpavuaros ovAN, odors ovca Kal avr oemaror. 
And in another passage | he says, “or: dé oun Tapa TO SdOV 
ryiverat ws emeywwapevn edxes OA\WHETI, TouTéeTTLW Ets ONOTHTA 
eXOovrt, Sydov. Thus it would appear that in the case of 
ovAw the more extensive signification was narrowed to that of 
ovAy at a time when all: medicine was surgery : whereas in that 
of helan and helan a word originally only applicable to that 
injury which a people of warriors and hunters are most ex- 
posed to, has by a reverse process been transferred to the 
state of the whole system. 

We must now pass on to consider briefly ovAai, eich 18 
generally said by the lexicographers to be so named from the 
grains being unbroken: and it must be owned that the passage 
of Suidas is very strong, especially kal vas weév xpiBas weypr 
voy ddas yeovow ot emOvovres Tats croveats.. Buttmann how- 
ever suspects this.derivation to be entirely a fancy of the lexi- 
cographers and scholiasts; and so far the question admits of 
dittle doubt. For, in the first place, if ovAai stands for dAae 
(xp:8ai), how comes the accent changed? especially when the 
existence of the word ovAn, a scar, was an inducement to retain 


. 63 p, 1965.1. 31. — & p. 1869. 1. 20. 
Vou. I. No. 2. 3G 
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it. Again the Latin word is mola, which stands in the same 
relation to odai, that Mars does to “Apns, mar to appv, 
porn, wacyaAn to ala and axilla. Now mola is clearly related 
to molere; and why may not oA7 come from adéw, or ede (the 
root of ¢\dw), a8 pov from uevw, or Bory from BalrAw? We 
have the word dAyos, a mortar for bruising or pounding, with 
the aspirate, as Gpuos from efpw, or dpua from apw. The word 
&\evpov also comes from adéw, and it seems very probable that 
the German mahilen and its frequentative malmen belong to 
the same stock®. That which is d\uos in Greek is in the 
Austrian dialect called malter, and in the Lower Saxon 
méser, which seems to connect it with mérser. The passage 
quoted by “Buttmann from Porphyrius favors the idea of 
the first fruits having been offered ground; and the expression 
of Aristoph. Eq. 1167,—ex trav oddv rev ex IlvAou memaryme- 
ver,—implies that they might be kneaded. From the inter- 
pretation of Hesychius, ovAds, xprOas, ovdor, ovAa, Spdrymara, 
from the names of the hymns to Ceres, ovAor and iovAos,™ and 
the term oAvpa applied to a similar kind of grain, it certainly 
seems probable that ody was driven out of common use by 
the term «xp:07, as Buttmann supposes, yet still retained its 
place, where old words and old customs would be most likely 
to do so, in the sacrifices. Thus both at Rome and Athens 
vex and (aoidevs remained in their pontifical sense, when 
expelled in their civil. 

On the other hand it should be stated that the presence of 
the digamma, as deduced from the following passages of the 
grammarians, makes against the identity of ody and mola. 
Suidas in depBioryp. wreovaQover de to B 0: Tupaxovoror, of 
emi Tov oABayuov, avTi Tov okaxMOoV, TO Tas OVAGS Exov. GF- 
paivet 0€ To Kavouv ev @ ameTiBouw Tas ovAas. Hesychius in 
evrAouTov. ovAoyuTas Ta Kava a ot Awprers oABaxma. The 
Etymol. Mag. in depSiornp and odeyov mentions oA Bayxvor, 
and o\Baymov, and Hesychius has oABayrov. It is clear that 
these are various corruptions of the word oABaymov (Miiller, 
Dorians, Vol. 11. p. 498.), and that the @ here stands for the 


6s Adelung Germ. Dict. in v. Morser. 
66 Lexil. 1. p. 196. 
67 Athen. x1v. p. 618 BD. cf. Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Cererem 1. 
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digamma; so that oAGaxmov, like ovAoyuTy, is derived from 
ovAy and yéw. Now if ody and mola are the same word, we 
may reasonably wonder at the absence of all trace of the di- 
gamma in the Latin form, where it is generally most visible. 
According to this explanation, therefore, the word would be 
OAFy7, oAGa, ovAy, and ody; and it may have been applied to 
grain in general from the notion of roundness. Thus the 
meaning of ovAm and ovAoyvTn would agree with that given 
by the grammarians, though the etymology would be different. 
Whether the coincidence of ody and mola, adecy and molere, 
outweighs these arguments, the reader must judge. 

To examine the relation of wohl, valde, salus &c. and 
that of roll, full, c-pédr-Aw, and sollen, though highly interest- 
ing, would demand a long and detailed inquiry. It would 
be well if any person competent to the task would investigate 
a subject so attractive in its own nature, its bearings upon our 
native tongue, and its connection with our classical studies. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, © 


VOTE BY BALLOT IN THE ATHENIAN STATE. 


Tux Journal of Education, which from its general ability 
and accuracy deserves attention even where its doctrines cannat 
be readily admitted, in a criticism on some Greek and English 
lexicons, contains the following remarks : 

‘The words. Wndos and WnhiGoua seem to be in general 
correctly explained in the lexicons, and among the significa- 
tions of WnpiCoua we find to give a vote by means of a pebble 
or counter. Though this is quite true, it does not explain the 
thing fully; one of the most important meanings of this word 
in Demosthenes is, to vote by ballot, that is, secretly, as the 
orator distinctly expresses it in his oration against Nesra*, 
where he is speaking of the precaution adopted in giving a 
foreigner the rights of citizenship. We contend for the same 
signification, as applicable to the choice of magistrates, in the 
word Aayxavw, which is often very absurdly explained as 
chosen by lot. With respect to the choice of magistrates at 
Athens, when it was not done by yeporovia, or show of 
hands, it was effected by the ballot. In a note, apparently 
added by the translator}, Vol. 11. p. 278, of Boeckh’s Public 
Economy of Athens, we read,‘ Lastly Aristides gave all the 
Athenians the right of filling the situation of archon by casting 
lots, without any distinction of property, &c. Mr Boeckh 
also all along talks of choosing archons by lot (see p. 276): 
we wish he would inform us how this strange business of 
casting lots fot the archonship among all the citizens of 
Athens was managed. 


* This passage will be extracted presently. 
+ The note was not added by the translator, but belongs, as is stated in 
the translation, to the author. 
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The word dta:rnrns is simply tranlated an ‘ arbiter’ by 
Dunbar. Donnegan adds, ‘persons who acted as umpires to 
decide matters in litigation; they were named by the archon, 
or chosen by the parties themselves.” There were certainly 
two kinds of distete, but it is our opinion that one. set 
(the kAnpwrot) were public functionaries, chosen by ballot.” 
N° V. p. 118. 

These remarks on the meaning of the terms Aayyavew 
and xAnpovv, as applied to the nomination of magistrates, are 
recommended only by their novelty; for they appear to be 
wholly unfounded, and to be contradicted by the plainest and 
most convincing evidence. The original meaning of the word 
xAnpos is placed out of all doubt by the well-known passages 
of Homer, where Hector and Ulysses are described as shaking 
in a helmet the xAjpo: of Paris and Menelaus, in order to 
decide which should cast his spear first (Il. -y. 316. 325); and 
where several of the Greek chieftains mark their KAnpo, Which 
are shaken in a helmet in order to determine who should fight 
with Hector (Il. 7. 175, 182). In like manner the. messenger 
in Aschylus says of the seven Chieftains at Thebes, v. 55, 


KAnpoupevous O €Xetmrov, ws Tarp Aaxwy 

EKaTTOS aUTWY Tpos TAGS aryor Aoxov. 
Indeed the ordinary sense of the word KANPOS Is so well ascer- 
tained, that it is needless to cite passages in illustration of it: 
and so far xAyjpos has no reference to any choice or preference 
of man, but expresses solely a determination by chance, over 
which the human will has no influence. What reason therefore 
is there for supposing that this word obtained a new significa- 
tion when it was applied to political matters? In the Politics 
of Aristotle, offices determined by xAypos are frequently op- 
posed to those determined by aipeous (1v. 15, vi. 5); sometimes 
magistrates are to be selected by xAnpos from a larger number 
nominated by aipeois (11. 4)*: now if in these cases «Anpos 
signified secret voting, and not appointment by the casting of 
lots, there would be no opposition, between the two classes of 
magistrates, as aipeais clearly denotes all kinds of election, 


* By the change in the constitution of Florence which took place in 1324, 
the magistracies were likewise made «Anpwrol é£ alperwv: see Hallam’s Middle 
Ages,. Vol. 1. p. 301. ed. 4to. 
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whether by open or secret vote: yet the tendency of nominating 
public officers by «Axpos was so strongly marked, that Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric makes this the test of a democracy: éon 
de Equoxparia pev wohsreia ev 7 Kdipy ccavéuowra: Tas 
apyas, odrryapyia 3} ev 7 0: awo Timnpatew (1.8.4): where 
the distinction between a democracy and an ‘ca plainly 
is, that in one the offices are determined by lot, in the 
other none are eligible except persons possessing a certain 
amount of property. If only those within the census were 
eligible, whether they were appointed by open or secret suf- 
frages, the government, according to this definition, would 
have equally been an oligarchy. See also Aristot. Pal. rv. 9. 
The political sense of xAnpos is further determined by another 
passage in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, where, in speaking of 
illustrations; he says: mapafsody de Ta Lexparixa olor « 

TIS Neryou ort ov det xAnpwrous apxew" Omotov yap eowep 
el wis TOUS aOAirras xAnpoty uy ot dvvayrat aryeori(eoGa: 
GAN’ of ay away, i Tey wheornpeoy ov Twa dei xufdepras 
xAnpwoeey, ws deov Toy Aayovra a\\a “un Tov éemora- 
pevoy (11. 20. 4). This remark of Socrates, as we learn from 
Xenophon, was turned against him by his accusers, and 
brought forward as a proof of his disaffection to the state 
(Mem. 1. 2.9), where the expression is not xAypovy but axe 
xuauou xaQiorava, and not xAnpwros but xuvapeuros. Comp. 
Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 747. 2. Herod. vi. 109. Petit. Leg. 
Att. 111. 22. But if we understand apywy «Anperos to mean 
a magistrate appointed by secret votes, the illustration used 
by Socrates would be inapplicable: for there would be no- 
thing absurd in selecting the best athlete or the best steers- 
man by secret vote: the absurdity consists in leaving them 
to be selected by chance. A ship’s company in a storm 
would doubtless choose the best pilot to navigate the vessel, 
in whatever manner they gave their votes, if they were en- 
titled to vote at all: but it would obviously endanger the 
ship, if the steerer was determined by drawing lots, or by 
a cast of the dice. So in-another passage of the Memora- 
bilia, magistrates xAnpq Aaxovres are opposed to those vr 
Twav TvxovTwy aipeOevres (111. 9. 10.); where aipefeis does 
not mean elected by open votes, but elected generally by the 
judgment of men, as opposed to an appointment by pure 
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chance. So Aristotle says, that a king who did not reign for 
his subjects’ good would be a cAnpwros Baccus, i. e. a king 
who obtained his office by chance (Eth. Nic. vrir. 10. 2). 

If, where there is so much conclusive evidence, one testi- 
mony could be more conclusive than another, a passage in the 
speech of Demosthenes against Boeotus wepi tov ovouaros 
might properly be so called; where the orator dwells on the 
various inconveniences caused by two brothers of the same 
Squos bearing the same name. ‘In the first place (he says),. . 
when the state is filling any public office by lot (ey apyn» 
yvrivouv 9 woXs KAnpot), how will it be known which of the 
two is meant, if the name comes up? unless indeed some mark 
is added on the brazen tablet, and even then it cannot be de- 
termined to whom it refers, and each will contend that he is 
the person. Again, if one brother should persuade the other 
that he shall have the office, whatever happens; the lots will be 
cast with two tablets for one person, which is an offence punish- 
able with death.” pp. 997. 998: see also Harpocrat. in wwd«ia. 
Now if «Ayjpos here signified the vote by ballot, or any kind 
of vote whatever, there could not be any doubt which of two 
persons was intended, as an appeal to the voters would at 
once settle the question: the argument moreover about one 
persuading the other would be unmeaning, if the decision was 
effected by any other means than chance: nor would it have 
been made a capital offense for a single voter to give two 
votes, as in the large numbers of the Athenian assemblies one 
vote more or less would not be a matter of importance; 
whereas in the casting of lots, if the name of one person was 
written on two tablets, he would obviously have twice as good 
a chance as any other. 

With regard to the Athenian disetete, whom the Journal 
of Education declares to have been elected by secret suffrage, 
Pollux speaks as follows: dsarryrai 8 ex Trav veep e&nxovra 
ETN ‘yeyovorwy exAnpovrTo, Kat ewexAnpovvTo avTos ai 
d:arral, xai atinia ahwporo TH py SrarrycavTs THY EmKAN- 
pwOcicay ctarrav, vill. 126. Néw if the distetse were ap- 
pointed by the secret votes of the citizens, the causes pro- 
posed for their arbitration must likewise have been assigned 
to them by vote, and not, as all probability and analogy 
suggest, by lot. It cannot therefore be doubted that the 
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dizetetze, as well as the causes referred to them, were de- 
termined by chance. 

It appears that in the deliberative assemblies of Athens 
and other Greek states the votes were usually given openly, 
by XEtporovia, or a show of hands, whether for the election 
of magistrates or any other purpose: secret voting was the 
exception, and was only resorted to when peculiar security 
was desired. Hence schines in Timarch. p. 15. 10, opposes 
 XetporovnBcis to Aaywv, leaving out the consideration of 
election by secret suffrage. But whenever the case of secret 
voting occurs, it is expressed by proper and definite terms, 
and never by the word, KAnpovv or Aayyaver. Thus the 
clause Kpu Bony WngiCouevoy twv BovrAevtav occurs in a law 
in Asch. in Timarch. p. 5. 40, the BovrAevrai generally voting 
openly, by yetporovia: see Demosth. in Androt. p. 599. 22. The 
difference between the silence of secret voting and the uproar 
of open suffrage is expressed in the oration of the false 
Demosthenes by the words, erépay ryv xpuBdnv Whdor ros 
thavepws Oopufsov, p. 142. 25. After a foreigner had been 
made an Athenian citizen, it was necessary that at the next 
ecclesia more than 6000 citizens should confirm his admission 
by their secret votes (xpuBdonv Wng@iCouevor), Pseudo-De- 
mosth. in Neer. p. 1375. A similar law existed with regard 
to the arizo: and public debtors: Demosth. in Timocrat. 
p- 715. In the courts of justice too the dicasts or judges 
voted by ballot, that is, in such a manner that it could 
not be seen how each voted. That the votes in judicial 
proceedings were, in the ordinary course, given secretly 
at Megara appears from a passage of Thucydides; who 
states that, when the aristocratical party were restored in 
424. B.C. by the Lacedseemonian influence, having obtained 
possession of the chief offices, they selected a hundred of 
their principal enemies, and compelled the people to give their 
votes openly (igov davepay dreveryxerv): by which means 
the accused were condemned and executed; and an oligarchy 
was established, rv, 74. At Athens we know, from numerous 
and detailed accounts, that the judges voted secretly. Every 
judge was furnished with two pebbles, distinguished by 
proper marks, and, when summoned by the crier, each went 
in turn to a raised platform, on which were two KavicKos 
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or urns, one of metal, the other of wood: the ball signifying 
the opinion he intended to express was then dropped into the 
metal urn, the other was placed in the wooden. When all 
had voted, the presiding officer emptied all the balls from 
the metal urn upon a table, and counted the two kinds. 
(See Meier and Schémann, Attische Process, p. 720—4. 
Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, Vol. 11. Part 1. 
p- 345*). In the time of the Thirty Tyrants the judicial 
power was taken from the popular courts, and transferred to 
the senate, which had been packed by the new rulers 
(Xen. Hel]. 11. 8. 11): and in order that the senators might 
exercise no discretion in the acquittal or condemnation of 
persons accused, the votes were given openly by laying the 
balls on two tables placed in front of the Thirty (Lysias in 
Agorat, p. 188. 7). In all these cases the davepa  Wiados 
is opposed not to «Anpody or Aaryyavew, but to xpuBdny 
WnpilecOa:: nor are terms in any way connected with the 
notion of lots or chance ever applied to the votes of the 
dicasts, although that subject is mentioned in very many 
places, and although it is certain that their votes were 
given secretly, or (to use the common phrase) that they 
voted by ballot. 

With regard to the difficulty of managing the mechanical 
part of the process, suggested by the Journal of Education, it 
is as easy to conceive that certain public offices were divided by 
lot among the citizens of Athens, as that a lottery should be 
drawn containing 20000 tickets. ‘There were complete lists of 
the Athenian citizens in the public registers; and the number 
would not have been too great for a lottery, even if all the 
citizens (which was not the case) had been eligible to all 


* The pebble was dropped into the urn through a long conical tube, called 
xnpos (see Photius in v. &c.); and as this tube was probably of some length, 
and the urn itself of considerable size, in order to enable several hundred 
persons to vote, the stone striking against the metal bottom made a sharp 
loud noise: which sound the Athenians imitated by the monosyllable 
xoyE; as we learn. from a well-known article of Hesychius, lately emended 
and explained by Lobeck, which has given occasion to so many mystical 
fancies: xdyE, dpoiws wat, éwihwynua TereAeopevas. Kal ris dexagarixHs Wrpov 
mXos, we O THs KNeWudpas. See Aglaoph. p. 776. 778. 
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magistracies from their 20th year, and had never been absent 


on foreign service. 

‘©The Reform-bill is good for nought (said a would-be 
legislator the other day), without the ballot. Nothing is 
good for anything, without the ballot.” ‘And what's the 
good of the ballot?” ‘* Why! don’t you know that? you 
quite surprise me by your ignorance. The good of the 
ballot is this: that your name, dnd my name, and all our 
names, will be written on pieces of paper, and put into 
a box, and then the first that comes out is to go up as 
member to the Parliament: and so I shall have just as good a 
chance of being the member as the first lord in all the land.” 
The writer in the Journal of Education will perhaps smile 
at this speech, and say that the poor fellow was misled by 
an erroneous etymological fancy that ballot must be some 
kind of Jot. An Athenian would tell him that if a blunder 
be inverted it still continues to be a blunder, and that, if 
a ballot be not a kind of lot, neither is a lot a kind of ballot. 


G. C. L. 
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PISISTRATUS. 


Why then should you feign it of me? 
SOLON. 

I do not feign it; and you yourself sball bear me witness, 
that no citizen is further removed from falsehood, from the 
perversion of truth by the heat of passion, than Solon. Choose 
between the friendship of the wise and the adulation of the 
vulgar. Choose, do I say, Pisistratus? no, you cannot: your 
choice is:already made. Choose then between a city in the 
dust and a city flourishing. 


PISISTRATUS. 
How so? who could hesitate ? 


SOLON. 


. , If the souls of the citizens are debased, who cares whether 
its walls and houses be still upright or thrown down? When 
free men become the property of one, when they are brought 
to believe that their interests repose on his alone, and must 
arise from them, their best energies are broken irreparably. 
They consider his will as the rule of their conduct, leading 
to emolument and dignity, securing from spoliation, from 
scorn, from contumely, from chains, and seize this compen- 
dious blessing (such they think it) without exertion and with- 
out reflexion. From which cause alone there are several 
ancient nations so abject, that they have not produced, in 
many thousand years, as many rational creatures, as we 


have seen together round one table in the narrowest lane of 
Athens. 


PISISTRATUS. 


But, Solon, you yourself are an example, ill treated as 
you have been, that the levity of the Athenian people re- 
quires a guide and leader. 


SOLON. 
There are those who by their discourses and conduct in- 


flate and push forward this levity, that the guide and leader 
may be called for; and who then offer their kind services, 
modestly and by means of friends, in pity to the weaknesses 
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of their fellow-citizens; taking care not only of their follies, 
but also their little store of wisdom, putting .it out to interest 
where they see fit, and directing how and where it shall be 
expended. Generous hearts! the Lacedemonians themselves, 
in the excess of their democracy, never were more zealous 
that corn and oil should be thrown into the common stock, 
than these are that minds should, and that no one swell a 
single line above another. Their own meanwhile are fully 
adequate to all necessary and useful purposes, and constitute 
them a superintending Providence over the rest. 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon, I did not think you so addicted to derision: you 
make me join you. This in the latter part is a description 
of despotism; a monster of Asia, and not yet known even in 
the most uncivilized region of Europe. For the Thracians 
and others, who have chieftains, have no kings; much less 
despots. In speaking of them, we use the word carelessly, 
not thinking it worth our while to form names for such 
creatures, any more than to form collars and bracelets for 
them, or rings (if they use them) for their ears and noses, 


SOLON. 


Preposterous as this is, there are things more so, under 
our eyes: for instance, that the sound should become lame, 
the wise foolish, and this by no affliction of disease or age. 
You go further; and appear to wish that a man should be- 
come a child again: for what is it else, when he has governed 
himself, that he should go back to be governed by another ? 
and for no better reason than because, as he is told, that 
other has been knocked down and stabbed. Incontrovertible 
proofs of his strength, his prudence, and the love he has 
been capable of conciliating in those about him! 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon! it would better become the gravity of your age, 
the dignity of your character, and the office you assume 
of adviser, to address me with decorous and liberal mode- 
ration, and to treat me as you find me. 
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SOLON. 


So small a choice of words is left us, when we pass out 
of atticism into barbarism, that I know not whether you, 
distinguished as you are both for the abundance and the 
selection of them, would call yourself in preference despot 
or tyrant. The latter is usually the most violent, at least 
in the beginning; the former the most pernicious. ‘Tyrants, 
like ravens and vultures, are solitary: they either are swept 
off, or languish and pine away, and leave no brood in their 
places. Despots, as the origin of them is amid the swamps 
and wildernesses, take deeper root, and germinate more 
broadly in the loose putrescent soil, and propagate their 
likenesses for several generations; a brood which (such is 
the power of habitude) does not seem monstrous, even to 
those whose corn, wine, and oil, it swallows up every day, 
and whose children it consumes in its freaks and festivals. 
I am ignorant under what number of them, at the present 
day, mankind in various countries lies prostrate; just as 
ignorant as I am, how many are the deserts and caverns of 
the earth, or the eddies and whirlpools of the sea; but I 
should not be surprised to find it stated, that, in Asia and 
Africa, there may be a dozen or more of all sizes. Europe 
has never yet been amazed at such a portent, either in the 
most corrupted or the most uncivilized of her nations, as 
a hereditary chief in possession of absolute power. 


PISISTRATUS. 


The first despots were tyrannical and cruel. 


SOLON. 


And so the last will be. This is wanting, on some 
occasions, to arouse a people from the lethargy of servitude; 
and therefor I would rather see the cruelest usurper than 
the mildest despot. Under him men lose the dignity of their 
nature; under the other they recover it. 


PISISTRATUS. 
Hereditary despots too have been dethroned. 
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SOLON. | 
Certainly: for, besotted as those must be who have en- 
dured them, some subject at last hath had the hardihood 
and spirit to kick that fellow in the. face and trample on 
him, who insists that the shoe must fit him because it fitted 
his father and granfather, and that, if his foot will not 
enter, he will pare and rasp it. 


PISISTRATUS. 


The worst of wickedness is that of bearing hard on the 
unfortunate; and near it is that of running down the fortunate : 
yet these are the two commonest occupations of mankind. We 
are despised if we are helpless ; we are teased by petulance and 
tormented by reprehension if we are strong. One tribe of bar- 
barians would drag us into their own dry deserts, and strip 
us to the skin: another would pierce us with arrows for being 
naked. What is to be done? 


SOLON. 

Simpler men run into no such perplexities. Your great 
wisdom, O Pisistratus! will enable you in some measure to 
defend your conduct; but your heart 1s the more vulnerable 
from its very greatness. 


PISISTRATUS. 


I intend to exert the authority that is conferred on me 
by the people, in the maintenance of your laws, knowing 
no better. 


SOLON. 


Better there may be, but you will render worse necessary ; 
and would you have it: said hereafter by those who read them, 
Pisistratus was less wise than Solon? 


PISISTRATUS. 
It must be said so; for none among men has enjoyed so 
high a character as you, in wisdom and integrity. 
SOLON. 


Either you lie now, Pisistratus, or you lied when you 
abolished my institutions. 
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PISISTRATUS. 
They exist, and shall exist, I swear to you. 


SOLON. 


Yes, they exist like the letters in a burnt paper, which 
are looked down on from curiosity, and just legible, while 
the last of the consuming fire is remaining; but they crumble 
at a touch, and indeed fly before it, weightless and incoherent. 

Do you desire, Pisistratus, that your family shall inherit 
your anxieties? If you really feel none yourself, which you 
never will persuade me, nor (I think) attempt it, still you 
may be much happier, much more secure and tranquil, by 
ceasing to possess what you have acquired of late, provided 
you cease early; for long possession of any property makes 
us anxious to retain it, and insensible, if not to the cares it 
brings with it, at least to the real cause of them. Tyrants 
will never be persuaded that their alarms and sorrows, their 
perplexity and melancholy, are the product of tyranny: they 
will not attribute a tittle of them to their own obstinacy and 
perverseness, but look for it all in another’s. They would 
move every thing and be moved by nothing; and yet lighter 
things move them than any other particle of mankind. 


PISISTRATUS. 
You are talking, Solon, of mere fools. 


SOLON. 


The worst of fools, Pisistratus, are those who once had 
wisdom. Not to possess what is good is a misfortune; to 
throw it away is a folly: but to change what we know hath 
served us, and would serve us still, for what never has and 
never can, for what on the contrary hath always been per- 
nicious to the holder, is the action of an incorrigible idiot. 
Observations on arbitrary power can never be made usefully 
to its possessors. ‘here is not a foot-page about them at 
the bath whose converse on this subject is not more reason- 
able than mine would be. I could adduce no argument 
which he would not controvert, by the magical words prac- 
tical things and present times: a shrug of the shoulder would 
overset all that my meditations have taught me, in half a cen- 
tury of laborious inquiry and intense thought. These are 
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theories, he would tell his master, fit for Attica before the 
olive was sown among us. Old men must always have their 
way..will their own grey beards never teach them that time 
changes things ? 

One fortune hath ever befallen those whom the indignant 
gods have cursed with despotical power: to feed upon false- 
hood, to loathe and sicken at truth, to avoid the friendly, 
to discard the wise, to suspect the honest, and to abominate 
the brave. Like grubs in rotten kernels, they coil up for 
safety in dark hollowness, and see nothing but death in 
bursting from it. Altho they place violence in the highest 
rank of dignities and virtues, and draw closely round their 
bodies those whose valour, from the center to the extremities, 
should animate the state, yet they associate the most inti- 
mately with singers, with buffoons, with tellers of tales, with 
prodigies of eating and drinking, with mountebanks, with 
diviners. These captivate and enthrall their enfeebled and 
abject spirits; and the first cry that rouses them from their 
torpour is the cry that demands their blood. Then would it 
appear by their countenances, that all the terrour they had 
scattered among thousands, had come secretly back again into 
its vast repository, and was issuing forth from every limb 
and feature, from every pore, from every hair upon their 
heads. 

What is man, at last, O Pisistratus, when he is all he 
hath ever wished to be! the fortunate, the powerful, the 
supreme! Life in its fairest form (such he considers it) 
comes only to flatter and deceive him. Disappointments take 
their turn, and harass him; weakness and maladies cast him 
down: pleasures catch him again when he rises from them, 
to misguide and blind and carry him away: ambition strug- 
gles with those pleasures, and only in struggling with them 
seems to be his friend: they marr one another, and distract 
him: enemies encompass him; associates desert him; rival- 
ries thwart, persecutions haunt him: another’s thoughts molest 
and injure him; his own do worse than join with them: and 
yet he shudders and shrinks back at nothing so much as the 
creaking of that door by which alone there is any escape. 

Pisistratus! O Pisistratus! do we tire out the patience 
of mankind, do we prey upon our own hearts, for this? 
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Does Nature crave it? Does Wisdom dictate it? Can Power 
avert it? Descend then from a precipice, it is difficult to 
stand, it is impossible to repose on. Take the arm that 
would lead you and support you back, and restore you to 
your friends and country. He who places himself far above 
them, is (any child might tell you) far from them. What 
on earth can be imagined so horrible and disheartening, as 
to live without ever seeing one creature of the same species! 
Being a tyrant, or despot, you are in this calamity. Impri- 
sonment in a dungeon could not reduce you to it: false friends 
have done that for you which enemies could but attempt. 
If such is the harvest of their zeal, when they are unsated 
and alert, what is that which remains to be gathered in by 
you, when they. are full and weary? Bitterness; the bitter- 
ness of infamy! And how will you quench it? By swallowing 
the gall of self-reproach ! 

Let me put to you a few questions, near to the point: 
you will answer them, I am confident, easily and affably. 

Pisistratus, have you not felt yourself the happier, when, 
in the fulness of your heart, you have made a large offering 


to the gods? 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon, I am not impious: I have made many such offer- 
ings to them, and have always been the happier. 


| SOLON. 
Did they need your sacrifice? 


PISISTRATUS. 


They need nothing from us mortals; but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught 1s my duty. 


SOLON. 


Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. The 
gods did not indeed want your sacrifice: they, who give every 
thing, can want nothing. The Athenians do want a sacrifice 
from you: they have an urgent necessity of something; the 
necessity of that very thing which you have taken from them, 
and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 


always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
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you could have yourself used in your own house: believe me, 
you will not be less so’in giving back to your fellow citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and life. You have been taught, you tell me, that 
sacrifice to the gods is a duty: be it so: but who taught you 
it? Was it a wiser man than you or I? Or was it at a time 
of life when your reason was more mature than at present, 
or your interests better understood? No good man ever gave 
any thing without being the more happy for it, unless to the 
undeserving, nor ever took any thing away without being the 
less so. But here is anxiety and suspicion, a fear of the strong, 
a subjection to the weak; here is fawning, in order to be 
fawned on again, as among suckling whelps half awake. He 
alone is the master of his fellow men, who can instruct and 
improve them; while he who makes the people another 
thing from what it was, is master of that other thing, but 
not of the people. And supposing we could direct the city 
exactly as we would, is our greatness to be founded on this? 
A ditcher may do greater things: he may turn a torrent 
(a thing even more turbid and more precipitate) by his 
ditch. A sudden increase of power, like a sudden increase 
of blood, gives pleasure; but, the new excitement being once 
gratified, the pleasure ceases. 

I do not imagine the children of the powerful to be at 
any time more contented than the children of others, altho 
I concede that the powerful themselves may be so for some 
moments, paying however very dearly for those moments, 
by more in quantity and in value. Give a stranger, who has 
rendered you no service, four talents: the suddenness of the 
gift surprises and delights him: take them away again, say- 
ing, Excuse me; I intended them for your brother; still, 
not wholly to disappoint you, I give you two..what think 
you; do you augment or diminish that man’s store of hap- 
piness ? 


PISISTRATUS. 


It must depend on his temper and charaeter:. but I 
think in nearly all instances you would diminish it. 
Vou. I. No. 3. 3K 
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SOLON. 


Certainly. When we cannot have what we expect, we 
are dissatisfied ; and what we have ceases to afford us plea- 
sure. We are like infants: deprive them of one toy, and 
they push the rest away, or break them, and turn their faces 
from you, crying inconsolably. 

If you desire an increase of happiness, do not. look for 
it, O Pisistratus, in an increase of power. Follow the laws 
of nature on the earth. Spread the seeds of it far and wide: 
your crop shall be in proportion to your industry and liber- 
ality. What you concentrate in yourself, you stifle; you 
propagate what you communicate. 

Still silent?..Who is at the door? 


PISISTRATUS. 
The boys. | 
SOLON. 


Come, my little fugitives, turn back again hither! come 
to me, Hippias and Hipparchus. I wish you had entered 
earlier; that you might have witnessed my expostulation with 
your father, and that your tender age might have produced 
upon him the effect my declining one has failed in. Children, 
you have lost your patrimony. Start not, Pisistratus! I do 
not tell them that you have squandered it away: no; I will 
never teach them irreverence to their parent: aid me, I entreat 
you, to teach them reverence. Do not, while the thing is 
recoverable, deprive them of filial love, of a free city, of 
popular esteem, of congenial sports, of kind confidence, of 
that which all ages run in pursuit of, equals. Children 
seek those of the same age, men those of the same condition. 
Misfortunes come upon all: who can best ward them off? 
not those above us nor those below, but those on a level with 
ourselves. Tell me, Pisistratus, what arm hath ever raised up 
the pillow of a dying despot? He has loosened the bonds of 
nature: in no hour, and least of all in the last, can they be 
strengthened and drawn together. It is a custom, as you 
know, for you have not yet forgotten all our customs, to con- 
duct youths with us when we mark the boundaries of our 
lands, that they may give their testimony on any suit about 
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them ‘in time to come. Unfortunate boys! their testimony 
cannot be received: the landmarks are removed from. their. 
own inheritance by their own father. Armed men are placed 
in front of them for ever, and their pleasantest walks through- 
out life must be guarded by armed men. Who would endure 
it? one of the hardest things to which the captive, or even 
the criminal, is condemned. ‘The restraints which every one 
would wish away, are eternally about them; those -which 
the best of us require thro life, are removed from them on 
entering it. Their passions not only are uncontrolled, ‘but 
excited, fed, and flattered, by all around, and mostly by 
their teachers. Do not expose them to worse monsters than 
the young Athenians were exposed to in the time of Theseus. 
Never hath our city, before or since, endured such calamity, 
such ignominy. A king, a conqueror, an injured and ex- 
asperated enemy, imposed them: shall a citizen, shall a be- 
neficent man, shall a father, devise more cruel and more 
shameful terms, and admitt none but his own offspring to 
fulfill them? That monster perhaps was fabulous..O that 
these were so! and that pride, injustice, lust, were tractable 
to any clue or conquerable by any courage of despotism ! 

Weak man! will sighing suffocate them? will holding 
down the head confound them? 

Hippias and Hipparchus, you are now the children of 
Solon, the orphans of Pisistratus. If I have any wisdom, it 
is the wisdom of experience: it shall cost you nothing from 
me, from others much. I present to-you a fruit which the 
gods themselves have fenced round, not only from the animals, 
but from most men; one which I have nurtured and watched 
day and night for seventy years, reckoning from the time 
when my letters and duties were first taught me; a lovely, 
sweet, and wholesome fruit, my children, and which, like the 
ambrosia of the blessed in Olympus, grows by participation 
and enjoyment. 

You receive it attentively and gratefully: your father, 
who ought to know its value, listens and rejects it. I am 
not angry with him for this; and, if I censure him before 
you, I blame myself also in his presence. Too frequently 
have I repeated my admonition: I am throwing my time 
away ..I who have so little left me: I am consuming my 
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heart with sorrow..when sorrow and solicitudes should 
have ceased..and for whom? for him principally who will 
derive no good from it, and will suffer none to flow on 
others, not even on those the dearest to him. Think, my 
children, how unwise a man is Solon, how hard a man 
Pisistratus, how mistaken in both are the Athenians. Study 
to avoid our errors, to correct our faults, and, by simplicity 
of life, by moderation in your hopes and wishes, to eset a 
purer and (grant it, heaven!) a more stable example than 
we have done. 


W. 8. L. 


ON THE HISTORICAL REFERENCES, © 
AND THE ALLUSIONS IN HORACE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BUTTMANN. 


Ir is an opinion cherisht more or less by almost all the 
commentators on Horace, that we are destitute of one of the 
chief requisites for understanding this favorite poet of all 
ages, from being almost entirely unacquainted with the occa- 
sions that gave rise to the several pieces, and with a number 
of circumstances references to which are sometimes found in 
particular passages, sometimes run through a whole poem. 
For this complaint there are two grounds, one of which ap- 
plies to all the ancient authors. Every writer has a certain 
circle of historical facts before him, which he conceives he 
may assume to be notorious to all persons of education among 
his countrymen. These are mostly sufficiently remarkable 
in themselves to come within the sphere embraced by the 
learned even of other countries in afterages. That chance 
however, to the controll of which all traditions are subject, 
will often efface these features of former times, or conceal 
them from our view. And thus there are confessedly pas- 
sages in the prosewriters as well as the poets, in Virgil as 
well as Homer, in Horace as well as Pindar, the references 
in which we are still unable to understand. ‘To complain of 
difficulties of this kind in Horace more than in other writers, 
nay, I would say, to complain of them at all, is senseless. 
These deficiencies are among that infinite multitude of chasms 
in our knowledge, by which in every department of science 
we are tempted to explore their recesses. ‘The objects, in 
the room of which we find these gaps, belong to that vast 
mass of things which human knowledge is destined to com- 
prehend: such of them as fly or seem to fly from us, we 
must strive unremittingly to catch. Fortunate combinations 
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have already brought many lost things to light in a way 
which is not only more honorable but also more beneficial 
to the human mind, than if they had come down to us by 
means of distinctly intelligible records. 

Poems however like Horace’s, it is true, do not confine 
themselves to such matters as are deserving of public noto- 
riety: we everywhere find touches taken from private and 
social life, which from their nature have been consigned, 
and could not but be consigned, to oblivion. These form 
the other ground of the forementioned complaint: and it 
mainly on account of these that the ancient grammarians are 
so vehemently censured for having given us so little informa- 
tion, and in that little moreover so much that is erroneous. 
It would be absurd to deny that many of the poems, many 
scattered passages in them would have a fresh charm for us, 
if we were acquainted with certain circumstances, under which 
the poet composed them, or which were floating before his 
mind. But what presumption prompts us to regret an object 
of luxury, as if it were an object of necessity! For so far 
as necessity goes, I think I may maintain that we may be 
reasonably expected to know, or to be able to know, all 
that Horace meant to be known by his readers. I say 
merely, we may be expected to know,—partly on account of 
the deficiencies admitted above, which are common to all 
writings, and so cannot afford a ground for any special com- 
plaint.—partly on account of some other limitations, which 
we shall soon perceive to be unimportant. Here in the first 
place it is necessary to draw a line between the lyrical poems 
and the satirical ones in the widest sense of the word. With 
regard to the former my proposition, I am convinced, holds 
true to the fullest extent. In all other branches of poetry 
the objects spoken of are more or less an essential part of 
the puem: but in Ilvrical poetry the poem is its own end, 
and the objects nrentioned in it fall so much into the back- 
ground, that they seem, like the words, to belong merely to 
its materials and form. A part of these objects the reader 
becomes acquainted with by the ordinary processes of educa- 
tion. Whatever besides is requisite to the understanding of a 
Ivrical poem, the poet must contrive to convey to him im the 
course of the work itself. ar, in proportion as he fails to do 
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so, it falls short of what it ought to be. A note, a scholium 
on a lyrical poem cannot contain anything but some recon- 
dite piece of lore, which we might do very well without, or 
some explanation for the sake of such readers as are deficient 
in general information. And in the spirit of the ancients I 
will add, that every title prefixt to a poem with any other 
view than to serve as a name by which to call it—as for 
instance the Edipus or the Eneid—every title which is de- 
signed to give any hint, however slight, to the reader, is 
spurious. Had the poet himself placed it there with this 
purpose, it would have been a part of the poem standing 
out of the poem: it would have been an absurdity, and the 
poet so far would have been no poet’. 

Far the largest part of the titles to Horace’s poems consist 
of ad with the name of the person to whom the poem is 
addrest. This is just our own mode of dedication, which we 
ascribe to the ancients. It is true that, when we dedicate 
a work to anybody, if it be a volume, there must at least be 
a leaf, if a poem, a title, announcing the name to which 
we wish to do honour: and thus a dedication becomes an 
empty form, devoid of any real meaning. The ingenious 
practice of the ancients, in speaking on a matter which 
toucht their heart nearly, was to fancy that some person 
whom they loved or esteemed was standing by them, and 
to shape their thoughts as if they were talking to him. 
This could not be exprest in a better or livelier way than 
by a simple vocative, which they introduced in a suitable 
place, but the pleasing effect of which is altogether missed, 
if we have already had to read the name at full length at 
the head of the poem. Let a person for instance only read 
the odes to Fuscus and to Postumus (1. 22, 11. 14), and he 


1 Though examples of such titles are met with in the works of genuine 
poets of our own times, they are no bar to this sentence.. The objection 
stated in the text holds against them in full force; and it is impossible to 
justify them: an excuse however may be found. Our poets, who in every 
successive generation have composed their works more and more for the 
eye, instead of for the ear, being misled too by the grammarians who gave 
the ancient authors, the sources of our modern literature, their present out- 
ward form, have habitually learnt to look upon the title of a poem as really 
a part of it, though lying beyond the rules of the metre. 
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will feel the truth of my assertion. When Horace, in copy- 
ing a pretty Greek poem, such as 


Myodey adXo gurevons a poTepov dévdpeoy aumweNes, 
renders it word for word in this manner, - 
Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem, 


one clearly sees that his sole view in this address was to 
give his imitation a livelier air, and that a title, which makes 
the poem look like a poetical epistle actually sent tb Varus, 
and called forth by some real occurrence, is a complete 
absurdity. From these remarks it is clear in the first place 
that, like every title of whatever kind, which points out the - 
object of a poem any further than that object is distinctly 
and fully exprest in the poem itself, every dedicatory title, 
which is not grounded on a vocative of this sort, is utterly 
wrong, and has grown out of some blunder or some ar- 
bitrary interpolation. Of the titles of this clase, found in the 
manuscripts of Horace, I will only here mention the one 
retained in most of the editions before the sixteenth ode of 
the first book, ad Tyndaridem. This is the well-known 
palinode beginning, O matre pulchra filia puichrior, which, 
Acro tells us, is an imitation of the palinode of Stesichorus 
to Helen. The editors, and even Gesner among the rest, 
hold this to be the reason why Horace, as is indicated by 
the title, gave his offended mistress the name of Tyndaris, 
and interpret the first line as an allusion to Leda and Helen. 
Tempting as this illusion may be, it soon melts entirely 
away into air. For first the ode itself merely contains the 
descriptive invocation just quoted, without the name of any 
person in the vocative: nor is there anything at all singular 
in this; the 5th ode in the second book, to take an instance, is 
just a similar anonymous address. On the other hand the very 
next ode, 1. 17, is actually an invitation to a mistress called 
Tyndaris; and thus one easily sees how the grammarians 
got this name, and put it before the preceding ode, which 
seemed to them to be in need of a title. But Acro’s state- 
ment moreover has been too inconsiderately adopted. The 
beginning of Stesichoruses palinode has been preserved in 
a well-known passage of Plato's Phedrus, p. 243. a: Ove 
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€or eTumos AoOryos oUTOS, oUd’ EBag ey ynvoly evTéAMols, OUD 
ixeo Ilépryaua Tpoias. Consequently the idea of anything like 
an actual imitation is altogether out of the question: for 
surely in an imitation such a celebrated commencement, which 
besides contained the substance of the whole recantation, 
must at least in some measure have been retained or copied. 
But further, there is nothing whatever in the whole ode that 
we can suppose to have been borrowed from the Greek poem. 
Stesichorus, as we see, declared in explicit terms, and going 
into details, that there was no truth in what earlier poets, and 
he himself following in their train, had related to the shame 
of Helen; and by so doing he appeased the wrath of the 
heroine, who had deprived him of his eyesight. In our ode 
nothing is retracted, except by the word recantatie at the end 
(Fias recantatis amica Opprobriis): Horace merely confesses 
that a lampoon which he had written formerly was reprehen- 
sible, and pleads the anger of youth in his excuse: whereupon 
the chief part of the ode is filled with a description of the 
workings of anger. Every one must see how illsuited this 
would have been to the poem of Stesichorus, who had not 
sinned against the heroine out of anager, but had merely 
repeated the stories of the old bards in his own compositions. 
Some ancient commentator therefore must no doubt have been 
led by this ode, which contained a recantation, to speak of 
palinodes generally, and of that celebrated example of them ; 
and ignorant scholiasts misinterpreted him to say that Horace’s 
ode was an imitation. And this mistake may have promoted 
the reception of the title ad T'yndaridem. 

With regard to those odes however which do actually 
contain an address to a person mentioned by name in them, 
all that posterity wanted, and what the earliest grammarians 
who edited them ought to have supplied, was a note on 
each of these vocatives, stating more precisely, what in 
Horace’s time was needless, who the person alluded to was. 
This too is what an editor of good taste in our days should 
confine himself to, altogether omitting all the titles of this 
soft. 

The case no doubt is different with regard to those odes 
in which the poet does not merely address a real historical 
personage, but in which he evidently takes his subject from 

Vot. I. No. 3. 8L 
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some circumstance connected with him, .or from some peculiar 
mood of his mind, and, while he affectionately praises or de- 
scribes him, thus gives the whole poem more or less of an in- 
dividual character, notwithstanding the general purposes he 
may at the same time have in view. The titles even to these 
indeed are by no means genuine: but, as guideposts for en- 
abling the reader to make out at once where he is, such titles 
as ad Pompejum Grosphum (11.7), ad Lollium (iv. 9), ad 
Navem Virgilii (1. 8), are just as serviceable as Augusti latudes 
(iv. 5), Drust laudes (rv. 4), and the like; although it would 
be better if even these stood in a table of contents at the 
_ beginning. The absurdity of the present titles, taken col- 
lectively, appears also from this,—that, while, as we have 
just seen, the accidental occurrence of a vocative in an ode 
is made the ground for heading it. with a name very slightly, 
if at all, connected with its subject, when the poet on the 
other hand couches his thoughts in such a form that the 
name he is doing honour to appears only in the third per- 
son, although the whole ode relates to him, like that on 
Numida’s return (1. 36), it is still left without any title, as 
if it were on some general topic. 

No mistake however can be more unfortunate, than that 
of looking on the odes of Horace as a number of occasional 
poems, each of which, at the time when it was composed, 
was grounded, as a matter of course, on some real occurrence, 
and could not be understood to the full extent of its meaning 
except at the moment and by the persons concerned in it, 
though Horace publisht it some time after, because it flat- 
tered one of his friends, or because it happened to be lying 
in his portfolio. The only end that Horace kept constantly 
in view, was to give the Grecian lyre to Latium. With this 
design he took many of the best subjects, with which the 
Greek models furnisht him, fitted for being treated lyrically, 
and imitated those models, but in a genial spirit of imita- 
tion: at times, as one may fairly presume of such a writer, 
his own imagination supplied him with like subjects: now 
and then too—for who will deny this ?—incidents in his own 
life, or among his friends, afforded him materials which he 
made use of for a similar purpose. When in the course of 
a few years his pen had thrown off a number of such essays, 
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he collected:.a portion, though, as’ we know and. see, only a 
small one, of his earlier and later pieces, which by steadily 
and laboriously polishing them he had brought near to what 
he considered as perfection, and, uniting them in a book, now 
at length sent them out into the world. Nobody, it is to 
be hoped, will fancy that each of these collections was con- 
voyed by Horace with a number of scholiums; or that high 
and low in Rome were familiarly acquainted with all the 
anecdotical incidents, with all the relations of domestic life or 
of gallantry, which gave rise to each several: ode, or that 
our poet, whose grave and noble purpose we have just: stated, 
went about his task so negligently, as to bind up even a 
single flower in the posy he placed before the public, the 
real excellence of which could not be fully discerned without 
a knowledge of such trivialities as the Romans were no less 
ignorant of than we are. The reader who: looks at all the 
allusions in Horace’s lyrical poems, with the exception of the 
patriotical ones, from an ideal ‘point of view, will, so far at 
least, be fully able to. relish every beauty that they contain. 
And are there not many poetical representations, from which 
a person taking an ideal view of them must derive a higher 
enjoyment, than such as know all about their real source, 
a source not always of the purest kind? But we are so far 
from appreciating the good fortune that has befallen us, of 
only seeing the ancient poets in a world of their own cre- 
ation, that, even where no incident of any kind can be ex- 
torted from the contents of a poem, we at least remark, to 
the inexpressible disgust of every soundminded reader, how 
such an ode may perhaps have been offered to such a patron 
at a banquet, or such a one was sent wrapt round a present 
to such a girl’s house, or such another was suddenly recited 
at a well-seized moment to a friend. Can we let nothing 
lie in the grave, that we even embody nonentities ? 

This preposterous attempt to treat the poet as a histo- 
rian, to set up the shadowy incidents found in each poem 
as a reality, and over and above this to patch them up by 
combining it with others, is at the same time in many ways 
injurious tothe dignity of his character: it burthens him with 
all the weaknesses, humoursomenesses, and- contradictions, 
which are presumed in the situations his fancy copied from 
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others, or itself created, but which frequently are only de- 
duced from combining several poems together. Critics have 
not been restrained by shame from making Horace himself, 
because such is the picture given in the first ode of the fourth 
book, in his fiftieth year gravely make up his mind to cure 
himself of his amorous weaknesses, and in the midst of these 
resolutions bedew his grey beard with tears of longing after 
the beautiful Ligurinus; and that too after having set him to 
play the same farce a little before, on occasion of the twenty- 
sixth ode of the third book, as the lover of Chloe. A poet 
must beware of indulging in variations of his poetical ideas: 
a time will come when they will be laid to his charge as in- 
consistencies in his own character. The great number and 
variety of girls and boys mentioned, our poet must have fan- 
cied, would have screened him from the imputation of having 
real persons in view. But no! our age has not failed to 
combine this with the mille puellarum, pwerorum mille 
furores, which the poet in jest makes his slave taunt him 
with; and so we have ascertained that these names are a 
small selection from the rest, whom the poet deemed worthy 
of his poetical vein, or perchance to become the partners of 
his immortality. 

That the Greek names which occur in Horace’s odes are 
to be regarded on the whole as fictitious, is clearly manifest 
to any one who merely passes a few of them in review. In 
I. 22, a wolf appears just as the poet is singing of his Lalage: 
in 11. 5, a friend is advised to put off making love to Lalage, 
until the girl is grown up. In 1.19 and 30, Horace is fer- 
vently in love with Glycera: when we turn over the leaf, we 
find him, in 1. 338, exhorting Tibullus not to write such 
piteous ditties about the cruel Glycera. I know not how it 
has happened that the commentators here have found no 
difficulty in the recurrence of this name, but merely in the 
circumstance that, though we have Tibulluses elegies, there is 
not a word in them about any Giycera. But why do I 
call it a difficulty? one of them finds out that she is Tibul- 
luses Nemesis, another that she is his Neswra; and Jani has 
a still better shift. Potuit alia esse, quam post ceteras ama- 
ret; in quam quas elegias fecit, non amplius exstent. Non 
laborandum est in talibus. In 1. 8, the poet scolds Lydéa 
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for making her lover, Sybaris, so effeminate: in this ode there 
is not a spark of jealousy; which however flames up in 1. 18, 
on occasion of the violent love between Lydia and the boy 
Telephus: in 1. 25, Lydia is grown old, and the young men 
no longer visit her: but when we come to rir. 19, the 
love for Lydia gives rise to the incomparable dialogue, 
Donec gratus eram tibi. 'The ancients had the skill to con- 
struct such poems, so that each speech tells by whom it is 
spoken: but we let the editors treat us all our lives as school- 
boys, and interline such dialogues after the fashion of our plays 
with the names. To their sedulity we are indebted for the 
alternation of the lyrical name Lydia with the name Hora- 
tins in this exquisite work of art: and yet even in an English 
poem we should be offended at seeing Collins by the side of 
Phyllis. In the other form of this name, Lyde, one has the 
clearest evidence that Horace, when he used the same name 
more than once in odes standing quite apart from each other, 
did not even attach the same character to it. But even this 
plain hint of the way in which he meant the historical form 
of his odes to be understood, has been in vain. In 11. 11, 
Lyde is a scortum, who, though living in a retired house, 
wants only a signal from a young drinking-party to come and 
join their revel: in 111. 11 (that is, if we follow the chronology 
of the publication of these poems, some years later) Horace 
calls upon Mercury himself to move the cruel heart of Lyde 
by the example of the Danaids. Jani in the discharge of 
his duty as a commentator refers the youthful reader of this 
passage to the former ode. This, if there was a grain of 
meaning in it, can only have meant that the poet has here 
polisht up a much earlier piece, written in the days when 
Lyde was still coy. At the same time however he remarks 
that in the 28th ode of the same book she seems to have 
grown rather old and even grave. But when he comes to 
the latter ode he repents of this overhasty note. This last 
Lyde, whose munita sapientia does not bring out the wine- 
flask quickly enough for the jovial bard, strikes him as 
much too soberminded for a woman of pleasure; and he is 
convinced from the tone of the whole ode that Lyde here is 
merely an assumed name for a matrona Romana nobilis, 
honesta, docta eadem, item valde gravis ac severa, ceterum 
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Among the Greek names of favorite girls however that of 
Cinara—1iv. 1. 3,4: Non sub quale eram bonae Sub regno 
Cinarae—is remarkable from its recurring in the epistles 
in such a manner that it can hardly refer to a merely poetical 
person: 1. 7.27: Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere decorum, 
et Inter vina fugam Cinarae maerere protervae. And again, 
1. 14. 33, speaking of himself, Quem scis immunem Cinarae 
placuisse rapaci. From these passages, combined with Od. tv. 
13. 22, sed Cinarae breves Annos fata dederunt, it seems 
very probable that this name was given by Horace to a real 
girl, whom he had loved in his early youth. But is it not 
also remarkable that this very name never comes in except 
incidentally, just in the way in which people allude to any 
wellknown fact, and that there is not a single ode addrest 
to it? True, she died early, while Horace’s lyrical poems 
belong to his maturer years. But the only way in which 
critics have been able to maintain the reality of many inci- 
dents, startling to an ordinary reader of the odes, has been 
by assuming that there are youthful poems among them, 
which Horace brusht up later in life: and this seems in fact 
to be confirmed by scattered chronological allusions found in 
particular odes, for instance in 11.7. This exception only 
confirms our rule, that all such girls are to be regarded as 
poetical personages, unless Horace’s poems themselves contain 
some distinct evidence to the contrary. 

The same conclusion however which holds good with re- 
gard to these, we must needs admit also with regard to the, 
much less numerous list of boys; for instance with regard to 
Ligurinus, and to the Lyctdas mentioned in the ode to Sestius, 
1. 4, as the favorite of all the juventus, who stands there 
in so purely poetical a light For that on the other hand, 
when a Greek name is introduced, in an ode addrest to a 


has written a separate dissertation entitled, Conjectures on the Tyndaris of 
Horace, 1777.4. An inscription in Fabretti, in which Julia Tyndaris, e 
freedwoman of the Thracian king Rhcemetalces, is spoken of as the proprie- 
tress of a hereditary burial-place, was too tempting for him not to make out 
that this must be the very Tyndaris mentioned in the titles to Horace's two 
odes, and so she becomes a Thracian woman and a poetess. Nevertheless she 
is also Thressa Chloe, and Venus marina, and Sidonia Chice, and the authoress 
of the ode to Rome commonly ascribed to Erinne. 
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Roman, in such wise as to be connected with the main subject 
of the poem, like that of the deeply mourned Mystes in the 
ode to Valgius, 11, 9,—that in such cases, I say, a name 
of this kind, whether real or fictitious, must apply to a real 
person, —that generally speaking several of the unknown 
names in Horace, as in other poets, may refer to real 
persons,—who will deny? This no way impairs the consis. 
tency of their poetical character; for even the real persons 
stand in the light of merely ideal ones in the eyes of those 
for whom these poems were designed®. Who on the other 
hand will fail to perceive that the Cyrue whom we have 
just seen between Lycoris and Pholoé, and who also appears 
in 1.17, in connexion with Tyndaris, and, I confess, under 
very similar colours, is a poetical person? Who will deny 
that what holds of Lydia, applies also to T'elephue, the puer 
furens whose cerviv rosea and cerea brachia inflame this 
very. Lydia with a passion like that described in 1. 18? 
When therefore in the fourth book, written at a much later 
period, in the eleventh ode, in which the poet in the tone 
of a person now grown old addresses Phyllis as his last love, 
we again meet with Telephus in this strophe— 


Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit 

Non tuae sortis juvenem, puella 

Dives et lasciva, tenetque grata 
Compede vinctum — 


- are we a bit better warranted in assuming that there was 
but one Telephus, than before that there was but one Lydia, 
one Lyde, or one Pholoé? In fine there is also an ode ad- 
drest to Telephus (111. 19), where we still have the image 
of a handsome youth who is successful in love (Pero te 
similem, Telephe, Vespero Tempestiva petit Rhode); but at 
the same time he is engaged in learned researches about the 
antiquities of Greece. Acro’s expression, J'elephum Graecum 
poetam, is merely a natural inference from the mythological 


3 Jani does his utmost to prevent this, and in the case of Mystes by the 
most insipid of all conjectures, namely that he was probably an excellent lad, 
whom Valgius had adopted, et cui Mysten agnomen domesticum privatim dede- 
rit, quod tnitiatus esset certis quibusdam mysteriis, forte Musarum, cum in 0 
Valgius poeticas dotes animadvertisset. 
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topics mentioned as the objects of these inquiries, especially 
from the line, Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio. Modern com- 
mentators have filled up the details of the picture. Telephus 
is made out to be a Greek youth of rank, who lives in Rome 
on his income, is fond of antiquarian studies, and when 
he is once buried in them is hardly to be torn away from 
his books,—with more of the same idle babble. Those good 
old scholars, Gerard Vossius and Fabricius, never dreamt of 
anything of the sort: else they would not have failed to 
enrich their literary histories, in which they carefully stick in 
every name they can pick up, with that of this Telephus. 
But it also looks rather ill, that this wellbred learned Greek, 
who lived on such intimate terms with Horace, is never heard 
of in any other place. The best information about-him may 
be gleaned from the other two odes: Telephus is a poetical 
name, which Horace uses when it suits his purpose, as here. 
for instance, where he wanted such a one to give an air 
of individuality to an ode beginning with the humorous re- 
proof: ‘you tell us a great deal about the race of Codrus 
and of Eacus, and about the Trojan war; but as to how, 
where, and on what we are to dine today, you don’t say 
a word.” This is so clear, that this ode written to a poetical 
Telephus would warrant us, were any warrant requisite, in 
drawing the same inference with regard to Thaliarchus, to 
whom the ninth ode of the first book is addrest—though 
neither the palpably poetical character of his name (rer con- 
vivii), nor the lines which are almost literally translated from 
Alcseus, deterred Jani from fancying that Horace, when he 
wrote this little poem, was at Thaliarchuses country-house 
near Soracte:—and so might it with regard to Xanthias, 
the Phocian, in 11. 4, whom this national appellative‘ does 
not turn into a real person, any more-than a similar one 


4 The editors, who in the title and notes to this ode constantly write 
Phoceus Phoceum, seem all without exception to have supposed that Xan- 
thias Phoceus was aman with two names. This would be s0 very unusual 
for a Greek, that it would preclude the notion of his being a merely 
fictitious personage, since fictions must needs follow general analogy. But 
MavOias dexeis in.Greek can only mean Xenthtas the Phocian ; and Horace 
here, as in #0 many other places, took the Greek form as the lesa, common 
one. | ; = Bae 
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does the Thurian Ornytus,—with her passion for whom 
Lydia (111. 9) tries to provoke her old lover,—or the Lips 
rean Hebrus (111. 12), or others of the same sort. These 
epithets, which occur every now and then, are merely de 
signed to give the poems a fresher look of individuality, 
which, where there is a great number of bare poetical names, 
is easily lost, and in some measure to vary the manner of 
the invocations: which is evidently the purpose also of the 
expression, dicat Opuntiae Frater Megillae, 1. 27. 

For we must not disguise from ourselves that Horace is 
not one of the poets who wrote from a mere impulse of 
nature, a class which comprised even Sappho and Alcseus. 
These were supplied by their own feelings and passions, and 
by what they saw around them, with the materials which their 
imagination wrought*. In Horace the materials and persons 
are themselves the product of art: he had to create them just 
as much as his imagery and his words. Had he been a poet 
in Rome, of the same cast as they were in Lesbos, we should 
behold Roman scenes and names in him everywhere, as well 
as in the great panegyrical odes, which are not included in 
the present discussion. If we take a rapid survey of his works, 
we clearly see that his procedure was as follows. He now and 
then enlivens his imitations of Greek poems by introducing 
Roman names: but all these belong to persons of high birth, 


* The fragments of Sappho (says Welcker, in his excellent vindication of 
her character) may be almost made use of as historical documents: so entirely 
does the character of her poetry, and indeed that of the whole Doro-Eolic 
lyrical school, differ from that of all subsequent eminent poets of the same 
class, owing to the strong expression of reality and personality unequivocally 
apparent, as well in the general style and treatment of a subject, as in 
a number of little peculiarities and local details. These poems have all 
the look of great antiquity, are stiff, if one chooses so to term it, and want 
grace, and, like the character of her race, with all the ardour of their feelings 
have an honest oldfashioned straightforwardness. The thoughts and subjects 
are not obscure and ambiguous, not disguised by ingenious contrivances 
under fictitious masks, but simple and plain: the feelings exprest are taken 
from the life: and the unity belonging to a character and temper, not the 
birth of a sudden thought, but genuine and permanent, and gifted with the 
same unity and individuality as nature herself, from which they sprang, is so 
palpable that_one may fancy one discerns traces of it in every syllable. The 
contrast which Buttmann has drawn between this and the artificial style of 
Horace's works, must convince every one who reads it. 
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influence, or character; and hence we know almost all of 
them, and are only in doubt with regard to one ‘or two, which 
may be the person in question, where there are several bearing 
the same name. All these (ever excepting the great political 
odes) either appear merely by name, as persons whom the 
poet is addressing, or in some very simple relation, as for in- 
stance that of love, of sorrow for the loss of a friend, or again 
in certain moods and dispositions, and of course always in a 
favorable light. But whenever the poet goes into the details 
of private and everyday life, whenever there is anything re- 
markable in the situation or grouping of his characters, he 
has always recourse to Greek names. We will only collect 
a few of the most striking of these situations. In 111. 20, 
Nearchus, a beautiful boy, is an object of rival love to a girl 
and to a youth named Pyrrhus: the poet warns the latter 
against the girl’s jealousy. In 11. 4, Xanthias, a Phocian, of 
noble descent, is very violently in love with his maid, but 
feels ashamed of his love: he is comforted by a reference to 
similar incidents in mythical ages, and is reminded in a tone 
of perfect gravity and seriousness that she too may be of 
royal extraction. In 111. 7, Asterte has parted with her hus- 
band, Gyges: the poet tells her that her husband’s fidelity 
triumphantly withstands all the allurements of his hostess 
Chloe, and exhorts her to be equally faithful in resisting 
the charms of her neighbour Enipeus. In 111. 12, Neobule 
is inflamed with love for Hebrus, the Liparean, whom she 
is in the habit of seeing when he is swimming or perform- 
ing other manly exercises: but a hardhearted uncle thwarts 
her love. In 111. 19, the noise of a banquet, at which the 
poet means to be present along with Telephus, is to reach 
the ears of Lycus, an old man in the neighbourhood, and 
of his young and handsome wife. If to these pictures we 
add those alluded to above, of Cyrus, Lycoris, and Pholoé,— 
of Chloris and Pholoé as mother and daughter,—of the 
nameless lover of the young Lalage,—of the poet: himself, 
Lydia, and Telephus,—of Lydia and Sybaris,—we shall be 
amazed, not merely that it was possible to take all these for 
names of real persons, not merely that Horace should have 
been supposed to have been perpetually beset by a pack of 
Greeks, but, in a general point of view, how anybody should 
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not have perceived that these were merely pictures selected 
by the playful fancy of an elaborate artist. 

I only know one passage in which there appears to be 
similar group, and yet the persons composing it bear, one 4 
Greek, the other a Roman name: which according to my no- 
tions is quite inconsistent with an ideal picture. It occurs 
in the 36th ode of the first book, which I must insert here 
at length: 


Et ture et fidibus juvat 

Placare et vituli sanguine debito 
Custodes Numidae deos ; 

Qui nunc Hesperia sospes ab ultima 
Caris multa sodalibus, 

Nulli plura tamen dividit oscula 
Quam dulci Lamiae, memor 

Actae non alio rege puertiae, 
Mutataeque simul togae. 

Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota ; 
Neu promptae modus amphorae, 

Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum ; 
Neu multi Damalis meri 

Bassum Threicia vincat amystide ; 
Neu desint epulis rosae, 

Neu vivax apium, neu breve Lilium. 
Omnes in Damalin putres 

Deponent oculos: nec Damalis novo 
Divelletur adultero 

Lascivis hederis ambitiosior. 


One fancies at first that Damalis and Bassus here must 
needs be a joint group, whom the poet brings in drink- 
ing in rivalry with each other, as an imaginative incident 
to set off the banquet he gives notice of. But what a 
strange way of representing such an idea it would be, by a 
mere warning to one of the competitors, and that too to the 
man, not to let the girl surpass him in drinking! And 1s 
there not something flat in the whole poem, if we look on 
these two as extraneous figures merely dragged in for the 
amusement of the rest? If we call to mind however that 
Bassus is a thoroughly’ Roman name, and that all} other 
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names of the same kind in the odes belong without exception 
to eminent Romans, the poem acquires a very satisfactory 
and a much more elegant character. Damalis is now the 
only person introduced in it whom on the principle laid 
down above we have to regard as imaginary. She is the 
perfect counterpart to the Lyde whom we have seen in 11. 11 
(Quis devium scortum eliciet domo Lyden? ), as this banquet 
is to the one there. Only that this is to be a much gayer 
and choicer one; and Plautius Numida, in honour of his re- 
turn, is among other things to have an entertainer whom he 
has never seen before (vv. 18, 19). Basses on the other 
hand is one of Numida’s intimate friends, whom the poet men- 
tions in preference to the rest, as he does Lamia just above. 
The allusion to the stout drinking-bout, which naturally be- 
longed to such an occasion, is now brought in much more 
gracefully by the challenge to Bassus, in which with humorous 
sportiveness he is told that today, having to celebrate the 
return of his bosom-friend, he must take care not to let 
Damalis outdo him in drinking, though on ordinary occasions 
she was a match for anybody. As to the question who this 
Bassus was, so many families bore this surname, and we 
know so little of Numida himself, that we need not trouble 
ourselves about it: although if the Q. Cecilius Bassus, whom 
we read of in Cicero and other writers as a leading person 
among the Pompeian party, had a son, he would be just such 
a youth as we want. 

Those commentators however who conceive that the 
Greek names likewise stand for Greeks actually so called, 
add to their absurdity by their inconsistency in assuming 
without any scruple, whenever the former notion will not 
square well, especially when there are any touches of peculiar 
Roman manners, that such names are fictitious, and used to 
designate certain Roman men and women. Yet on the other 
hand those touches of Roman manners would be a very iv- 
sufficient reason for pursuifig the latter method uniformly 
throughout. Horace, in imitating the lyric poetry of the 
Greeks, did not copy those features in his models which were 
too peculiarly Greek, and too alien to a Roman ear, but only 
those Greek tints and touches which through the intimacy of 
the men of letters with the Greek authors had gained a kind 
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of poetical currency; and thus giving his imaginary subjects 
Greek names and forms, he transferred them to Roman scenes; 
which he could do with the more ease, since the ancients, 
as is well known, were not under the same constraint as we 
are to be pedantic with regard even to real anachronisms and 
anachorisms in the treatment of a poetical theme. ‘Thus, as 
he calls the friend, to whom he points out mount Soracte, 
Thaliarchus, he likewise makes the Lydia who is in love 
with Ornytus, the Thurian, compare herself with Jlia, and 
speaks of Sybaris (1. 8), and Hebrus, the Liparean (111. 12), 
as swimming in the Tiber and exercising in the Campus. All 
these are neither Greeks nor Romans, but poetical persons, 
though with a little shading taken from prosaic reality they 
may readily pass and be regarded as Romans. 

Nay, to carry my opposition to these gossiping anecdote- 
mongers to its fullest extent, I will admit that it is possible, 
that it is not improbable, that many an ode may in reality 
have referred originally to certain circumstances in Rome and 
in Horace’s neighbourhood; and yet it is not to be viewed 
with such a reference. A poetical idea, suggested by some 
particular occasion, may have been purposely remoulded by 
the poet, when he designed it for publication, into a purely 
poetical scene with fictitious names. A genuine occasional 
poem, if it moves within the lower sphere of every-day life, 
has always too many minute individual features, which are 
of no value except to the author’s acquaintances. A poet 
who wishes to take his place as a national poet, and to produce 
works of art entire and perfect in themselves, at least accord- 
ing to the idea of such works exemplified in Horace’s odes, 
can make use of but little of what such an occasional muse 
supplies him with: and even in this little he will have to 
prune away some things that descend too far into common 
reality, and to invent other things that are wanting to complete 
the poetical picture, while at the same time by introducing 
occasional touches he gives this picture a pleasing air of 
individual nature. Now it would be a silly imposition if he 
were to allow what is no longer historically true to retain 
a shadow of such truth by keeping names taken out of 
common life. But still sillier is the endeavour to baffle his 
design. 
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I will here repeat, and more distinctly than before, what, 
_ think, after the foregoing arguments will be admitted to be 
rue, and after the observations annext to them will be in- 
elligible. Non-reality is an essential feature of Horace’s 
des. His aim was to find, or to create, lyrical subjects un- 
lebased by any trivial admixture; and having done so he 
ransfused his imagination into them, in order to work them 
ip. This is the point of view we must take, that we may 
orm a just notion how excellent Horace is even in his odes, 
md refrain from demanding anything unreasonable from him. 
With this aim he sometimes made use of real occurrences, to 
which he gave an ideal character. Such of these as belonged 
o the history of his country he could only idealize by en- 
i1obling them, without being able entirely to strip them of 
he accidents of real history. Consequently we must be ac- 
yuainted with history in order to understand the odes of 
‘his class. In all the others the real circumstances, which 
nay have contributed to their origin, have been entirely 
‘ecast in an ideal mould; and a reader has a very erroneous 
10tion of Horace’s poetical character, if he is anxious to ascer- 
ain the historical groundwork of these odes, under a notion 
shat a part of their beauty will otherwise be hid from him, 
or if he wants to know more than the poems themselves reveal. 
Horace gave them to the world as his contribution to lyric 
poetry: he must have taken care, for it must have been a 
matter of importance to hm, that both his own age. and 
afterages should be able to comprehend them fully as such. 
But he can never have dreamt that they would be employed 
as materials for patching up a domestic chronicle of his own 
family and that of Mecenas and certain of their friends®. 


8 I do not mean however to find fault with every historical conjecture 
which a teacher may think good to deliver to his pupils. Every poem of 
he kind here alluded to has no doubt a historical groundwork, though in 
nost instances only an assumed one: but in many of his transitions from one 
hought to another the poet leaves a portion of this historical groundwork to 
ye supplied by the imagination of his readers, which is by no means meant to 
ie idle, but derives a part of its gratification from this very employment of 
Wing up what is wanting. To exercise minds in such a task, when their 
‘apacity for it is yet dormant, is no mean part of an instructor's office; and this 
ran only be done by the help of such assumptions, which the teacher on one 
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The case is somewhat different, I am well aware, with 
the satirical works: for, since satire, more especially that of 
Horace, which is an offspring of the Athenian old comedy, 
derives its best seasoning from personalities, it is self-evident 
that his contemporaries alone could thoroughly enjoy it, that 
for us to do so equally is absolutely impossible, and that 
all pieces of historical information touching the objects which 
Horace had in view may aid us more clearly to discern the 
satirical point of particular passages, even when the objects 
themselves are of no interest. It is also clear that, though 
afterages cannot catch the satirical touches except under cer- 
tain restrictions, this was not a sufficient reason to deter the 
poet from rescuing them from oblivion: for on the one hand 
his own age was sure to retain the full apprehension of them 
undiminisht for a considerable length of time; and on the 
other hand every truly spirited personal satire, and indeed 
every touch of character however peculiar, if it be handed 
down to us by a clearsighted author whose eyes are always 
fixt on the general principles of human nature, preserves its 
chief charm unaltered. _Wheresoever a reader from his re- 
moteness in space or time loses any of the details of the 
picture, his imagination will supply them more or less cor- 
rectly in proportion as it is more or less akin to the poet's. 
It would have been a piece of good luck no doubt, if, to 
take an instance, we had a rather more explicit account of 
the two Novii and their circumstances: but though we have 
it not, does the want of it take away the main charm of that 
light incidental stroke of comic humour? 


Obeundus Marsya, qui se 
Vultum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 
1. Sat. vr. 120. 


Does not the passage itself plainly shew that this Novius was 
a fellow who was to be seen every day by the statue of 
Marsyas engaged in some legal process? and can we not frame 
to ourselves a conception of physical ugliness, aggravated by 


day builds up before his pupil, and on another makes his pupil rebuild after 
his model. Only people should not send these intellectual exercises to the 
press ; nor end in flattering themselves that they have made out how every- 
thing went on in Horace’s closet and in Mecenases antechamber. 
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the moral qualities it. denotes, and sufficient. to warrant the 
humorous notion that the real reason why the flead satyr’s 
face expresses such intolerable pain, is that this odious 
pettifogger is always coming athwart his eyes? So that 
even with regard to the satirical works my assertion on the 
main holds good. ‘The chief enjoyment which they are meant 
to afford to an intelligent and not merely inquisitive reader, 
the principal object for which they have been preserved, 
namely, that we may behold works which are masterpieces 
in their kind, continues unimpaired down to the present 
day. And when we consider what we still have, and on the 
other hand that a complete transfer of ourselves into the re- 
lations of ancient society, while it appears from what has been 
said to be merely of minor importance, is a thing impossible 
and beyond all calculation, we shall check every exagge- 
rated wish for such information, as if it were a matter of 
great moment: and all the laborious conjectures piled up to 
make amends for the want of it, which are not unlikely in 
the end to make us mistake airbubbles for real history, will 
be banisht from our commentaries on the satires as well as 
on the odes. 

The epodes in this respect, as in all en occupy 
a middle place between the satires and the odes. Horace in 
these was imitating the sarcastic Iambic and lyric poet, Ar- 
chilochus, and with this end would assuredly at times, as 
in the odes, make use of ideal subjects. The character of 
this species however would naturally bring him into nearer 
connexion with real and everyday life. Hence I regard it 
as more than mere accident, that in the fifteenth epode, the 
plan of which in other respects comes very near that of the 
odes, we should find, what in them we should in vain look 
for, the poet’s own name by the side of the girl’s whom he 


reproves : 


O dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera ! 
Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes. 


From the same cause here as in the satires the persons lam- 

pooned have Roman names, some of which moreover occur 

also in them,— Alfius, Maevius, Canidia. Under these 
Vot. I. No. 3. SN 
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circumstances it is hard to say whether the two vehement 
invectives in the fourth and sixth epode, in which there is 
no name, were levelled at real persons or not; or in the 
former case (which indeed is the more probable) whether 
the persons aimed at are those whose names on the authority 
of the scholiast appear in the titles. With regard to this 
ignorance of ours we may say what we have said with re- 
ference to the satires. Happy combinations, which lead us to 
persons known to us from other sources, are no paltry con- 
tribution toward the study of Horace: though even without 
this we may yet derive sufficient amusement, as the poet de- 
signed, from the satirical force displayed here. 

After all that has been said hitherto there still remains 
one product of ingenuity, which is common to both the 
branches of composition cultivated by Horace, and with re 
gard to which we may occasionally miss his full meaning: 
I refer to the mere allusions to actual occurrences, which 
the poet for some reason or other does not choose to name 
distinctly. Here again the fact alluded to may either come 
within the range of things deserving of general notoriety ; 
and if so we may still detect the allusion, and enjoy the plea- 
sure connected with doing so, though under the selfsame re- 
strictions, by which the spirit of inquiry 1s stimulated, as 
prevail in all the other departments of the knowledge of 
antiquity: or that fact may be some petty matter of pn- 
vate life; and in this case we must abide in ignorance of 
it, unless either some antient statement concerning it has 
come down to us, or some acute conjecture (which how- 
ever is no less likely to trip than the assumptions I have 
already censured) hits the mark. Among the modern com- 
mentators the endeavour to hunt out double-meanings and 
allusions has been carried so far, more especially by Baxter, 
that this whole class has thereby fallen into disrepute, and 
one can hardly help feeling ashamed of using the word dilogta 
in a note. Hence this matter seems to me to need a little 
more accurate investigation, that we may beware of falling 
into the opposite errour. 

A double-meaning or allusion—for it is not easy to lay 
down any essential distinction between these two ideas— 


differs from an allegory in this. An allegory is the saying 
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one thing, and meaning another: a double-meaning or dilogy 
is the saying only one thing, but having two things in view. 
The latter, as this definition shews, is in fact a mere piece 
of play, as is implied in the word allusion: and hence it 
is chiefly found in jocose or satirical poems: but it is not 
excluded from those of a more serious cast, provided the 
poet does not betray too strong a fondness for this display 
of ingenuity, and provided the double-meaning itself does 
not violate a rule, by which it should always be bound; 
namely, that, of the two thoughts which the poet has in 
view, one must fit m so obviously and so compactly with 
the context, as no way to transgress the laws of poetical 
beauty; so that if the reader merely catches this one, he 
may still lack nothing which is needful to understand the 
poem thoroughly, so far as regards its main scope. It is 
only in such a case that the reader, on noticing the second- 
ary meaning, whether it occurs to him of itself, or from its 
anecdotical nature requires to be pointed out by a commen- 
tator, will deem it an ingenious addition which hightens 
the charm of a passage or a poem. I will cite an instance 
in point, where the secondary allusion lies merely in a par- 
ticular word, and where the double-meaning has been recog- 
nized by other critics, with whom I concur. 

The short ode which stands the 34th in the first book, 
ends with setting forth the rapid vicissitudes of fortune. 


Valet ima summis 
Mutare et insignem attenuat deus, 
Obscura promens: hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


These words are perfectly clear; and no person of sound 
judgement will fail to recognize the simple and general mean- 
ing conveyed by the last lines, which unless they are taken in 
this general light are out of keeping with the dignified tone 
of the others; nor will he look out for any specific historical 
allusion, as if it were the first and only object.of the poet’s 
thought. Apex is the summit of every thing that rises up- 
ward. The summit of eminence, of prosperity, of glory, of 
power, the goddess bears with a shrill noise away from one 
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place, and in another exalts what had hitherto been low. 
But apew is also the peculiar name for the headdress of the 
Persian kings: and just about the time, when by the most 
probable calculation the odes of this book must have been 
written, a revolution took place in the Parthian empire, the 
most powerful state in the world next to Rome, whereby 
Tiridates was dethroned and driven out of the country, and 
Phraates was reestablisht in his stead,an event which Horace 
expressly refers to in the second ode of the next book in a 
different train of thought: Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebi numero beatorum Evximit Virtus. ‘The dis- 
tinct mention of this event, which in this latter passage comes 
in so admirably and with such effect, would be out of place 
in the former. A piece of news in confirmation of a general 
aphorism would to my taste be a pitiful ending for an ele 
vated strain of but sixteen lines. But when left in its gene 
rality, and exprest in choice language, the idea accords with 
the dignity of the whole ode; while a grave allusion delicately 
introduced by the selection of a single word, at a time when 
that event was probably an object of universal attention, could 
not fail to produce a very pleasing impression *. 


* There can be little doubt too that Horace was also thinking of the omen 
of Lucius Tarquinius: the image and the expressions—hinc apicem rapaz 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto Sustulit—clearly allude to the eagle that carried 
up his bonnet cum magrno clangore, as Livy tells the story ; and though Livy 
calls the bonnet a pileus, Cicero (de leg.1. 1) uses the very word apez. 

This passage in the original—both as it stands in the Berlin Transactions 
for 1804—1811, and as it is reprinted in the first volume of the author's 
Mythologus—is followed by a paragraph in which he adopts the double- 
meaning assigned by Baxter to the expression maacula Sappho in the 19th 
epistle of the first book. In the preface however to the second volume of his 
Mythologus, Buttmann apologizes for having repeated this insinuation against 
the great poetess, from not having read the admirable dissertation in which 
Welcker has shewn its total futility; and he adds: “to expunge this charge 
against Sappho of sinning against love, and against Horace of sinning against 
her, and to atone for my real sin against them both, I hold to be one of my 
most sacred duties, before I depart out of the circle of mankind: and thus 
accordingly I fulfill it.” These were among the last words which Buttmann 
wrote, the last he gave to the world; and they are worthy to be the last 
literary act of a man the chief business of whose life had been to discharge 
the duties of friendship. Welcker’s essay— Sappho von einem herrschenden 
Vorurtheil befreyt—is indecd a most satisfactory and triumphant vindicatjon of 
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In other passages we find a playful ambiguity of the same 
sort arising from their merely admitting of a twofold gram- 
matical construction: and such, I conceive, is the case in the 
speech of Tiresias, which strikes us as so very strange, in the 
fifth satire of the second book. O Laertiade, quicquid di- 
cam aut erit aut non; Divinare.etentm magnus mihi donat 
Apollo. The scholiast says: Jocatur in Apollinem, ut sa- 
tiricus. This I readily believe; for the passage has all the 
air of a joke. But I cannot think that Horace was so flat 
a jester, that, when he wanted to laugh at soothsaying, he 
should make a soothsayer say: What I foretell, will either 
fall out or not; for Apollo has given me the power of 
divining. An alteration of the text has been proposed: to 
which however I cannot assent, not merely because it puts 
an end to the jest, which the scholiast evidently found 
here, but also because on general reasons, which must be 
obvious to every one acquainted with the history of the text 
of Horace, every unsupported conjecture, which offers any 
violence to the readings of the manuscripts, is exceedingly 
suspicious, if not utterly inadmissible. Horace, we see, 
wants to turn soothsaying into ridicule: how can he do this 
by the mouth of a soothsayer, except by making him say 
something, which, if taken in one though perhaps not the 
best and most correct way, suits his purpose, but, when 
rightly understood, means the very opposite? If a conjurer 
were to be brought in saying, Quicquid jussero, aut erit 
nigrum aut album, we should all understand this; nor, I 
think, could any material objection be raised against the 


the tenth Muse from a foul and utterly groundless calumny, which is com- 
pletely refuted by the fact that in no ancient author of any kind is there the 
slightest reference or allusion to it, except a mere rumour first mentioned by 
Suidas, which seems never to have been stated positively till the time of 
Domitius Calderinus in the fifteenth century, but which Bayle, in the zealous 
discharge of his favorite office of devil’s advocate, has done his utmost to es- 
tablish and diffuse. At the same time Welcker conceives (pp. 115—117) that 
the line of Horace—Temperat Archilochi musam pede mascula Sappho—does 
contain a double-meaning ; and that while mascuia refers in the first instance 
to her great and masculine genius, the two words pede mascula naturally sug- 
gested the notion of her celebrated leap, whether the story of that leap was 
originally founded in fact, or, as seems more probable, was originally a fiction 
propagated by the Greek comic poets. 
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omission of what is so easily supplied here as prout jussero. 
Now if we suppose that this and similar elliptical modes of 
expression: were not unusual in common life, there might be 
many cases in which the omission might lead to ambiguity, 
and was therefore avoided by good and correct speakers. It 
might serve however very well for a joke. If my conjecture 
be well founded, a Roman in reading this passage, in which 
it is impossible that Tiresias should have spoken so plump 
against himself, would understand both what he meant to 
say, and what the jesting poet makes him say according 
to the natural sense of the words. ‘Tiresias meant to say: 
What I tell you, will happen if I tell you it will, and will 
not happen if I tell you it will not: but in fact he says, 
what we all read here. 

I shall pass over those simpler and more frequent in- 
stances of double-meaning, where a word, current both in a 
general and a peculiar sense, is used in the former, though 
at the same time with a play upon the latter;——as where 
Horace (Epist. 1. 20.2), wanting jestingly to make his book 
revolt from the thought of sallying out into the world and 
the bookshops, uses the expression prostare, a term especi- 
ally applied to prostitutes, and carries on the same allusion 
by the word pudicus in the next hine;—and I will turn 
to the purely historical class, where, while the reader finds 
one name, he is to fix his thoughts on another, which the 
author for some reason or other does not choose directly to 
mention. The double-meaning in such cases is not perfect, 
unless the actions and circumstances represented do really 
suit both the person named and the one alluded to. This, 
one soon sees, cannot be easily carried to such an extent as 
that every particular should apply accurately to both. The 
instances of this kind which we meet with are therefore nothing 
more than comparisons drest up in a more agreeable form, 
which at times too may be chosen from motives of delicacy 
or of prudence. The main law of this class again is, that 
whatever is said must thoroughly fit the objects avowedly 
named in the text, and that their history and condition must 
be set forth with sufficient completeness for the reader, with- 
out knowing, or before he knows, the secondary allusion, to 
be fully satisfied with what he reads, and to have a good 
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poem before him: nor must there be anything, save the pre- 
ference and interest with which certain parts are brought 
forward, to. betray the second meaning, in which the poet’s 
feelings take more concern. Provided this be done in a satis- 
factory manner, the liberty allowed to every simily will be 
allowed to this class above all others; and a good judge 
will easily discern what touches belong to this hidden allu- 
sion, and what merely to the poetical execution and unity of 
the external form adopted. We have a remarkable specimen 
of this class in Virgil's fifth eclogue, which celebrates the 
death and deification of the mythical shepherd Daphnis, 
which however not merely a portion of the old grammarians, 
but men of acknowledgedly sound poetical taste, apply to 
Julius Cesar. I need only refer here to Vosses excellent ac- 
count and explanation of it. A reader of this eclogue will 
at first see nothing but a representation of the same subject 
which is treated by Theocritus in his first idyl, though in 
a different spirit; and were he to strain all the rustic and 
mythical touches, which apply solely to Daphnis, in order to 
fit them by equivocal interpretations to Cesar, he would only 
shew his bad taste and want of poetical feeling. But the 
strong expressions of universal grief for the death of Daphnis, 
and the introduction of his mother mourning over him, which 
do not belong to the original story, above all his apotheosis, 
which likewise is a novel addition, and is described in such 
a tone of exultation, the words deus, deus ille, Menalca! 
convince us that the subject must be one of deeper interest 
to the Roman poet; and as soon as we catch hold of this 
clew, we easily recognize Cesar; and the mother is Venus, 
the progenitress of the Julian house. 

One would naturally expect that the works of a lyrical 
poet, especially when they are so numerous as Horace’s, 
would be just the place in which to look for allusions of 
this kind; yet for my own part I know of none such in him. 
The only ode which could be cited here with any sort of 
plausibility, is the 15th of the first book, where, while Paris 
is carrying off Helen, Nereus foretells the disastrous conse- 
quences of his perfidy, and prophetically enumerates the 
heroes before whom he will hereafter fly covered with shame. 
The application of this ode to Antony and Cleopatra was 
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made, as the title in the copies shews, even by the ancients: 
and it is true these two paramours: of ancient fable, and the 
effeminate occupations of Paris as represented in contrast to 
those of the martial warriors of Greece, might supply a Ro- 
man who was attacht to Augustus, with very apt materials for 
such an allusion, Yet if we look at the ode closely, we find 
that there is not a trace of a direct double-meaning,—not 


an incident, not a touch, that points to anything peculiarly 
characteristic of Antony: nor is any of the Greek heroes in 
any way so conspicuous above the rest as to stand manifestly 
for Octavius. So that if Horace, when composing this ode, 
was really thinking of Antony, he at all events did not 
give it an allusive character: it may have been designed 
as a warning example, but is not an instance of double- 
meaning ®. 


6 Baxter indeed is not so nice about this matter; nor is it his fault if we 
do not find any of these double-meanings in. Horace. In truth he betrays 
such an utter want of judgement on this point, that one can excuse such 
persons as are not capable of deciding for themselves with regard to per- 
ticular cases, when they pass sentence of condemnation at once upon every 
double-meaning of whatever kind of which he speaks in his notes. Archy- 
tases being a virtuous man, who happened to perish once upon a time, is 
with him a sufficient ground for concluding that Archytas, in the dialogue 
between the mariner who finds his body, and the shade of the deceast 
(1. 28), must be Brutus, whom Horace callida dilogia mourns over. Above 
all however is his mind set upon Antony and Cleopatra; and having found 
them so distinctly in the ode referred to in the text, he never tires of looking 
out for them under a similar mask. In the third ode of the third book we 
again find Paris and Helen: Ilion, Ikon, Fatalis tncestusque judex, Ex 
mulier peregrina vertit In pilverem. Here, it is true, the expression sulier 
peregrina was very well fitted to mislead a person whose thoughts were 
always fixt upon Cleopatra ; so much so indeed, that he is not in the slightest 
deterred by the evil omen, that, were this the poet's meaning, the illfated 
Ilium mentioned in the same sentence must necessarily be Rome. In the 
sixth ode of the fourth book—Dive, quem proles Niobea magnae Vindicem 
linguae, Tityosque raptor Sensit, et Trojee prope victor altee Phthius 
Achilles—he turns Niobe into Cleopatra, and Achilles into Antony, while 
Tityus, who is stuck in between them, is nobody save himself. But on the 
34th ode of the first book Baxter out-baxters himself. Horace tells us 
of a tremendous clap of thunder on a bright day, by which he was taught 
to think more reverently of the gods. Bexter in the argument also tells us 
something: Antonio et Cleopatra practer spem omnem separatis Horatius 
Jingu se renuntiare Epicureismo et providentiam agnoscere. 
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There might also be cases, one can conceive, in whicly 
he real or fictitious person mentioned should bear the very 
ame name with the person alluded to: but here again I 
now no instance of the kind in Horace, nor should I have 
poken of it unless Baxter had talkt about two such. In 
he 20th ode of the third book he has even the old scholiast 
\cro on his side. A youth called Pyrrhus, who is in love 
nth a beautiful boy, is warned against irritating a Getulian 
oness, that is, no doubt, a girl who is passionately in love 
ith the same boy, and who will not let him be torn away 
rom her without a fierce struggle. This Pyrrhus is in- 
erpreted to mean the renowned king of Epirus, and Rome 
s the lioness. But one cannot see what conceivable purpose 
+ answered by this disguise, since there was no motive for 
alking covertly about a person who had been two centuries 
1 his grave; or if the comparison was merely meant to be 
‘display of ingenuity, it is not carried far enough, nor are 
he details sufficiently appropriate. 

Still less is there any double-meaning in Baxter's other 
assage, 1. Sat. 3. 91. Here, among the petty offenses for 
hich one must not quarrel with a friend, it is supposed, 
lensave catillum Evandri manibus tritum dejecit. The old 
Titers de personis Horatianis, whom the scholiast cites, tell 
s that Evander here was the maker of the vessel, and more- 
ver that he was an excellent carver and sculptor, whom 
mtony carried from Athens to Alexandria, and who came 
s a prisoner from thence to Rome, where he executed many 
dmirable works. Some of the modern commentators on the 
ther hand understand the word fritwm in its usual sense, 
nd suppose that the vase was one of great value for its 
ntiquity, having once belonged to the primeval settler on 
he Palatine mount, the Arcadian Evander. Baxter does 
ot scruple to conjecture that Horace probably had both of 
hem in his head. That terere might occasionally be used 
s equivalent to ¢ornare has been sufficiently proved by 
tentley: but who can read it in connexion with manibus, 
rithout taking it in its commonest acceptation? If Horace 
ras really thinking about tornatum and Evander, the artist, 
know no way of acquitting him of having exprest him- 
elf awkwardly, save by Baxter’s double-meaning. Yet in 
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what wretched taste this would be! If on the other hand 
we reflect that the sculptor Evander, to judge from our ac- 
count of him, was not at Rome at the time when it is most 
probable that the satires of the first book were written, and 
consequently that he cannot have been so notorious to the 
Roman reading public, that such a passage should make 
them think of him rather than of the king so well known 
from the ancient story of the city, we shall be led to suppose, 
with greater justice, that the natural meaning of. the expres- 
sion manibue tritum left no room fer the other more recon- 
dite one, and that accordingly there was no real ambiguity. 
Bentley indeed urges the improbability of anybody’s having 
ao old a piece of earthenware; but this objection is surely 
out of place here. In the third satire of the second book, 
where Damasippus is talking of his former virtuosoship, he 
says: Olim nam quasrere amabam Quo vafer ille 
lavisset Sisyphue aere. Are we to marvel here too that 
Sisyphuses foot-tub should have been still in existence? Or 
can Bentley really mean, as his note seems to imply, that if 
it had been a metallic vase, and not a piece of brittle pottery, 
it might actually have been a relic of those primeval mythi 
ages? The epigram of Martial (vir1. 6), which Bentley him- 
self quotes, where a garrulous collector displays goblets which 
had belonged to Dido, to Nestor, and even to the Lapithe, 
shews us how all this is to be understood: and thus Evander's 
porringer is a little humorous sideblow, which, even if we 
had no parallel passages to produce, ought to have been # 
regarded from the first in a writer like Horace. 

When a poet in a lyrical or satirical composition intro- 
duces the persons he has in view under assumed names, this 
im most cases will occasion a real double-meaning. For a part 
at all events of his readers, he must foresee, will understand 
the poems or passages in which such names occur, as if they 
were on imaginary subjects: and only such as are better in- 
formed will detect those circumstances and occurrences of real 
life, at which the poet felt unwilling to point with his finger, 
if they are of a laudatory character, out of delicacy, but if they 
are satirical out of other easily conceivable motives. So that 
here again he is bound by the same rule as in other cases of 
double-meaning. The first-sight sense, that is, here the ideal 
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one, must be complete, well-rounded, and satisfactory. Grant- 
ing therefore, what is no doubt possible, that there are many 
mstances of the sort in Horace, of which we may not be aware, 
this does not rob us of anything needful for our purely esthe- 
tical purpose; any more than—to refer to a couple of modern 
instances of the lastmentioned kind—afterages would lack any- 
thing, if they were not to know that Lerse in Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen was so called, because Goethe wisht to erect an affec- 
tionate memorial to the simpleminded integrity of his friend, 
the coin-collector of that name; or if Schiller, in the fifth act 
of his William Tell, had chosen to commemorate any name 
less renowned than that of John Miller. Both these master- 
works would still be no less excellent and finisht than we 
now esteem them to be, and not only as wholes, but also in 
these particular parts. 

I am far however from saying that such anecdotes are 
of no value, but merely that the value of the poems is in- 
dependent of these by-touches. In whatever way we can 
gain an acquaintance with such allusions, it is worth the 
attention and painstaking of scholars to follow it out: for 
all such anecdotes, over and above the interest they may 
have in themselves, tend in some manner or other, and often in 
more than one, to aid us in our great task of withdrawing the 
veil from antiquity. The chief source of our information on 
this and all similar matters must always be sought in the 
remarks of the old scholiasts: and it is unaccountable -how 
so many critics have been led so absurdly to misapply what 
on other points would be a correct estimate of their merits, 
as to reject every statement for which we have no other 
authority than a scholiast, unless it happens just to fall in 
with their own feelings. Since we have found on general 
principles that no allusion ought to be introduced into a 
poem, save in such a way that the poem or passage shall have 
a full sense and beauty independent thereof, it is clear that, 
though the obvious meaning may be perfectly satisfactory, 
this is not an adequate reason for pronouncing every secondary 
meaning, which a scholiast may find out, to be a silly piece 
of absurdity and an invention of some grammarian’s brain. 
Yet this is the rule followed in many a commentary. Ad- 
mitting the validity of all that is said about the ignorance 
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and want of judgement displayed by most of the compilers 
of scholia, this ought only to render us cautious and diligent 
sifters of every piece of information derived from them; nor 
does it any way militate against the truth of the following 
proposition, that all the historical anecdotes which we find 
in the scholiasts, and which are not at variance with what we 
know with certainty from other sources, nor bear on their face 
any manifestly suspicious marks of their origin, are to be re- 
garded as so many grains of gold. Horace and Virgil, as we 
know, had the good fortune to be deemed classical authors 
among their countrymen so early anil by such universal con- 
sent, that within a century of the death of Augustus they 
were almost the only writers expounded in the schools. Hence 
the grammarians began very soon to draw up explanatory 
works about them: and our scholiasts, who themselves lived 
in ancient times, were compilers from these lost commentea- 
ries. In several passages of the scholia on Horace (for in- 
stance I. Sat. 1. 105. 8. 21, 91), one finds references of the 
following kind: ii qui de personis Horatianis acripserunt, 
or sub nominibus relatum est. So that collections of anec- 
dotes on such subjects were made very early, and probably 
at a time when there were people still living who could furnish 
oral information about what had been the common towntalk 
in the days of Horace. It is true, our own daily experience 
teaches us what sort of things are the anecdotes often related 
even by trustworthy persons whether concerning men of letters 
or others: nor will anybody stand up for the critical dis- 
cernment of the compilers, who besides must often have filled 
up the gaps so common in traditions by conjectures of their 
own: indeed I myself have just been discarding one of their 
stories, that about Evander, so far as it -relates to Horace. 
But still we must always keep in mind what a mighty thing 
it would be for all the academies of Europe, if we had but 
an old Roman streetboy to crossquestion. 

In detecting disguised names we may get some help 
from a hint which we draw from a passage of Apuleius 
(Apolog. p. 279. Elmenh). This writer tells us that the true 
name of Catulluses Lesbia was Clodia,—that of Tibulluses 
Delia, Flavia, or Plautia (for the reading is doubtful),— 
that of Propertiuses Cynthia, Hostia,—and that in like manner 
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the poet Ticidas called his Metella, Perilla. It has been 
noticed long ago that all these fictitious names have the same 
number of syllables and form the same metrical feet as the 
real ones, so that everybody acquainted with the fact in 
reading the lines may substitute the latter. This rule is ex- 
pressly stated by Acro when he is applying it to 1. Sat. 2. 64; 
and Bentley speaks of it at some length in a note on the twelfth 
ode of the second book, where to the instances cited by Apu- 
leius he adds a satirical one from a line of Persius, which 
ingeniously combines a double-meaning of the abovementioned 
historical class with thebservance of this metrical restriction. 
It is the well-known passage where Persius (1. 121), alluding 
to Nero’s poetical pretensions, wrote, Auriculas asini Mida 
rex habet, but where anybody might also read, Auriculas asinié 
Nero rex habet. Hence too his timid friend Cornutus in 
editing the satires substituted, Auriculas asini quis non 
habet? which for a long time was the received reading: see 
Casaubon’s note. I by no means intend to assert however that 
this metrical rule was followed invariably: but it obviously 
was a very natural one, and in most cases the one best suited 
to the poet’s purpose; so that, if we find it observed in a pas- 
eage where a name is said to be disguised, this is no slight 
confirmation of such an assertion. 

If we turn to Horace we find that there is this additional 
authority in favour of a statement often repeated by the scho- 
liasts, and which even without this we have no reason to doubt, 
to wit, that the name Canidia, under which Horace in his 
epodes and satires so severely lashes a person evidently well 
known in Rome at the time, stands for Gratidia, a Neapo- 
litan, and a former mistress of his. True, this information 
does not avail us much, since we know’ nothing else of this 
Gratidia. But at least we have a clear proof that Horace 
also followed the same rule: and scanty as is the scholiast’s 
account of this woman, we at least see plainly that he must 
have had books before him containing sundry minute parti- 
culars concerning the age of Horace and his affairs. I will 
remark besides that, in transforming Gratidia into Cantdia, 
Horace maliciously derived the name of this woman, whom 
he everywhere describes as grown old amid her intrigues, from 
canus instead of from gratus. 
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After the metamorphosis this name has undergone, I find 
it difficult to refuse my assent to the explanation of another 
name, which has been suggested, not by a scholiast, but by 
a modern scholar. Nasidienus is the name given by Horace 
in the eighth satire of the second book to the rich man who 
entertains Mecenas and his friends, and who is eo proud of 
his costly table and of the taste displayed in the choice 
of his dishes: and in the 58th line he calls him Rufue. Hence 
Lambinus infers that he was alluding to Saleidienus Rufus, 
who, as we learn from Suetonius (Aug. 66), from Dion Cas- 
sius (xLvi11. 83), from Velleius (11. 76% and from other writers, 
was raised from the very lowest rank by Augustus, and was 
even appointed consul while he was still a knight, without 
having been previously admitted to a seat in the senate, but 
who at last was put to death for engaging in a conspiracy 
against his benefactor. A man of such a character our satirist 
might regard as fair game. One might fancy indeed that the 
scholiast Acro had heard something about Nasidienus, since, 
without making any remark on the name, he says he was an 
eques Romanus, and a man of fashion in other respects, but 
pettily ostentatious of his wealth. One need not however 
be an old scholiast in order to give this account of him: 
it is implied, not excepting his being an eques, in Horace’s 
portrait; for a rich man, with a name of a Roman cast, at 
whose house Mecenas dines, and of whom we know nothing 
else éither as having held any office or otherwise, may be 
pretty safely termed an eques, even without the slightest his- 
torical authority. We cannot indeed produce any further 
evidence in favour of Lambinuses opinion: but if we reflect 
how exceedingly probable it is, that a man of eminence, who is 
described with such minuteness, would at all events be treated 
with some semblance of delicacy, and would not be brought 
forward into public view with all the letters of his name,—and 
that the principle followed in the substitution of Canédéa for 
Gratidia is a fair proof that the name disguised under Nasi- 
dtenus had the same number of syllables, each of the same 
quantity, and the same termination,—and when moreover we 
find that a Salvidienus bore the same surname of Rufus,— 
we can hardly reject so inviting a conjecture. Should any one 
however feel a scruple about making this Salvidienus, who 
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was a general of some repute in the Octavian party, play 
such a petty part, which rather befits a carpet-knight, he 
will find that Dion Cassius mentions a brother of his, who did 
not share in his renown, and of whom Dion merely tells us 
that he died during his brother’s lifetime, and that his fu- 
neral was distinguisht by Augustus, from regard to the 
latter, with remarkable honours. So that this man must as- 
suredly have died as a mere eques (if any one thinks fit to 
shew any deference for Acro’s statement); and as he was 
nothing more than a peasant who had become master of a 
large fortune (Dion tells us that the general had tended 
cattle in his boyhood), all that Horace says of him is per- 
fectly conceivable; and it is natural enough that, while his 
brother was commanding in the field, he should have thought 
it became a person of his eminence to give the. minister a grand 
dinner. As to the surname Rufus, it would probably be 
common, as was usually the case, to the whole family. Should 
any one still think it unlikely that Horace, when he wanted 
a cloak for one name, should have had recourse to another 
actually in use, he should remember that we find the names 
Canidius and Canidia in plenty of cases, and so we do 
Nasidius, but no Nasidienus, that I am aware: at least I 
have in vain lookt for it in the places where the fullest lists 
of Roman names are to be met with; and the Nasidienus, 
who is mentioned in the epigram of Martial quoted by Bentley, 
assuredly was not a real person: indeed it is a common prac- 
tice with satirists to borrow their fictitious names from their 
predecessors. 
Above all is it difficult, or indeed, if one wants to beget 
anything like general conviction, absolutely impossible, to 
determine whether the poet really purposed to make such 
allusions in cases where our feelings and notions of propri- 
ety interfere; for in such one can never prevent everybody 
from looking at the matter from his own point of view. In 
the second satire of the first book Horace says: Dum stult 
vitant vitia, in contraria currunt: Malthinus tunicis de- 
missis ambulat; est qui Inguen ad obscenum subductis usque 
facetus. Acro here remarks: Maecenatem tangit; varicosus 
enim fuit, delicatior et solutior: where the word varicosus 
is meant to give a reason for his dressing in this way: for 
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it denotes a person who is disfigured by swellings of the 
veins, especially i in his legs. The other scholiast merely says: 

Mailthini nomine quidam Maecenatem significari suspicantur. 
So that he had no positive historical information, which indeed 
is not to be expected on such a point, but merely recorded an 
explanation which was current among men of letters. Its re- 
markable aptness appears from what we read in ancient writers 
touching the excess of luxury and effeminacy to which Me- 
cenas abandoned himself in his mode of life and dress, and 
especially from Seneca’s 114th epistle, where he compares Mece- 
nases way of living with the style of his eloquence. Quomoda 
Maecenas vizerit, notiue est, quam ut narrart nunc debeat: 

quomodo ambulaverit, quam delicatus fuerit, quam cupierit 
videri, quam vitia sua latere noluerit. Quid ergoP son 
oratio ejus aeque soluta est, quam ipse discinctus? And 
further on, after quoting some passages from his speeches: 
Non statim haec cum legeris hoc tibi occurret, hume esse 
qué solutis tunicis in urbe semper incesserit? Who in read-~ 
ing this passage can refrain from fancying that Seneca, when 
he wrote it, must have had Horace’s well-known line in his 
head? When to all this is added the exact correspondence 
between the two names Malthinus and Maecenas according 
to the forementioned rule, not merely with reference to the 
metre, but in their general character and sound, we get a 
concurrence of arguments which everybody would undoubtedly 
acknowledge to be decisive, unless this was just a case where 
those considerations come into play, in respect to which 
almost everybody is wont to be wholly swayed by his feelings. 
I scarcely need point them out: can Horace have meant to 
turn Mecenas into ridicule? is this the behaviour of an affec- 
tionate friend to his friend? of a client to his chief patron? 
of a man of no power or influence to one who is all but 
omnipotent in the state? And the worst of all is, he who 
contends for the explanation given by the scholiasts, finds 
that, among the commentators who express a positive opinion, 
he has on his side a Cruquius and a Baxter, of whose prepos- 
terous views one has so often to complain, while he has to 
stand forth and confront a Lambinus, a Torrentius, a Gesner,. 
a Wieland: the last of whom comes forward exclaiming Who 
can believe it? which might stagger even the boldest. But with 
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all reverence to these names be it: said, that all. these reasons 
for deciding the question, as such_—for whe will deny that 
they are valid reasons for doubting about it ?——but as decid- 
ing the question they seem to me to be built on a totally 
wrong ground. Surely we do not read the moral writings of 
the ancients with the view of assuming that their. feelings, 
notions, and relations coincided as nearly as possible with. our 
own, and of being merely diverted with the different drapery 
in which they clothe them: but on the contrary the very point 
we want to ascertain: is, how far their views coincided with 
ours or not. Hence in examining any historical statement 
we are bound to suppress our own sentiments, until we have 
made out on its own independent authority whether it be 
really historical, and what weight it deserves. Now I think 
I was warranted in alledging that the arguments in behalf 
of the allusion to Mecenas are a concurrence of evidence that 
in any other case would assuredly produce conviction, so 
far as conviction is attainable in such matters. In opposi- 
tion to these our notion,. unless we mean to set it up as a 
blind prejudice, can do nothing more than awaken a. doubt, 
which, while we acknowledge that even a concurrence of tes- 
timony may be delusive, makes us look about for other 
grounds to determine the question. 

In reply to a doubt urged in this way I would remark, 
that there is a great difference between jests which merely 
raise a laugh and those which excite contempt; and that the 
feelings, not only of individuals, but still more those of vari- 
ous nations and ages, on the point, in which of these two ways 
a jest on any particular subject is to be taken, are widely apart 
from each other. What a German would deem an affront, 
among Frenchmen gives a zest to conversation: and yet, in 
spite of the additional interval of time, we ascribe our own 
notions to antiquity. It is generally admitted that the ideas 
and feelings of honour in vogue among us spring in part 
from principles of a wholly different nature from those of the 
ancients. The limits by overstepping which decorum is in-. 
fringed, the point to which raillery against a superior may 
be carried, cannot therefore be at all determined by a re- 
ference to our pwn views; but if we want to make them out, _ 
we must try to collect all the historical traces bearmg. on the 
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subject which are to be ‘found itt ancient authors, so that we 
may enter as far as possible into their feelings. Now if we 
do this, we find abundance of instances that ridicule, espe- 
cially such as relates to manners or outward appearance, pro- 
vided there was no malicious intention im it, did not produce 
the least bad impression. Had not this been the case, i¢ would 
have been impossible to account for a multitude of passages, 
especially in the Greek theatrical satires. Where we see 
an intent to inflict pain, the ancients assuredly often saw 
only that of raising.a laugh; and for such a well approved 
end almost everything was excused. It is true, the open 
expression of ridicule was much affected by the political 
changes. ‘This is notorious with regard to the several ages 
of Greek comedy: and at Rome too the licence under the 
emperors was no doubt different from what it had been 
before. But Horace lived at that fortunate period when 
the rulers of the state left the people the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of its customs and its mirth, for the sake of being 
securer masters in matters of greater moment; and when 

themselves still retained a sufficient relish for that genuine 
tomic spirit which cannot subsist save in union with such 
liberty. Add to this that the feelings of a citizen of the 
ancient republics must have been very differently trained with 
regard to ridicule from ours, by having daily to listen to 
speeches of all sorts, in which it was the custom to repre- 
sent the opposite party and his advocate in such a manner, 
and that too not merely in jest, that it was a token of special 
friendship if nothing but a laugh was raised against them. 
We have examples, which to our notions cannot but be in- 
comprehensible, of speeches full of the bitterest sarcasms, which 
led to no change in the private intercourse of the speakers. 
Moreover we should call to mind the licence granted to the 
soldiers in the triumphal processions. Everybody knows what 
taunts, and what truths, as it seems, into the bargain, Cesar 
for instance had to hear. It is true, this was sanctioned by 
a venerable custom, which it might still be very dangerous 
to meddle with. But must not an ear trained by this and 
like customs have been very differently tuned with regard to 
raillery and satire? The most striking instance of the kind 
is afforded by Cesar’s mildness to Catullus, which Suetonius 
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himself indeed notices as remarkable (Caes. 78), which. how- 
ever, from its almost incredible extent, will at least allow 
us to form some judgement with regard to ordinary cases. 
Catullus had lampooned Cesar in more than one poem with 
the utmost bitterness. In the twenty-ninth the mighty ruler, 
who is addrest by the name of cinaede. Romule, is charged 
with every vice, especially with the most scandalous inter- 
course with Mamurra, whom he rewards with the treasures 
drained from one province after another. What a thorough 
conviction must have been entertained, that the liberties taken 
by a jovial poet meant nothing at all, to make it possible that 
Cesar should have acted as Suetonius tells us, and, on Catul- 
luses merely declaring that he had not written the poem out 
of any illwill, (satisfacientem sidi), should have invited him 
to dinner on the very same day, and kept up the ties of hos- 
pitality with his father! Extraordinary as such an instance of 
mildness may have been, from this behaviour on the part of 
the supreme head of the state toward a poet who had so viru- 
lently attackt both his public and private character in the. face 
of the whole nation—cum sibi perpetua his versibus imposita | 
esse stigmata intelligeret, says Suetonius himself——we may. 
draw some sort of inference about the ridicule which the 
minister of Augustus might put up from his: jocose friend 
on matters of such petty importance as that before us. In 
what cases the licence allowed would be enlarged or narrowed, 
in what cases decorum would require that the jest should be 
more or less veiled by its outward dress, must be deduced 
from the examples found in the ancient writers themselves: 
our judgement in this matter is of no sort of weight. When 
we find Seneca in the passage quoted above saying of Mece- 
nas, quam vitia sua latere noluerit, and Persius eye: of 
Horace— 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum praecordia ludit— — 


these portraits of the poet and his.friend are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to prevent our marveling at what in a modern patron 
nobody would think of looking for. - 

The curious thing, and what, I would almost say, settles 
the point, is, that we do Horace no service, even according 
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to our view of the matter, by rejecting the scholiast’s éx- 
planation. No two eggs can be more like each other than 
Horace’s Malthinus and Seneca’s Mecenas. And the effemi- 
nacy of the latter was not, as Wieland seems to assume, 
a slight peculiarity scarcely noticed in the character of 0 
eminent a statesman: it was a matter of such common no- 
toriety and report, that Juvenal in two passages, wanting 
a name for an effeminate man of. rank, uses that of Mecenss. 
as an appellative (1. 66. x11. 39). So that the poet, it is 
clear, is still guilty of the supposed offense: he is only 
robbed of his wit and his jest. For I cannot see that it 
much mends the matter, if we suppose with Wieland that 
there really was such. a person as Malthinus or .Malchinus. 
Yet how improbable is such a supposition! Malta, as No- 
nius tells us, was an old word for an effeminate person, and 
was so used by Horace’s predecessor in satire, Lucilius. 
Does not this shew that the name Malthinus was expressly 
coined for the purpose? And now how is Horace to get 
out of the scrape? The evil is. already done. He has 
described a person who is the very image of Mecenas, has 
given him a name of his own coining, and has just chosen 
such a one as by the change of a few letters in the middle 
may be easily turned into Maecenas. If we still insist on 
trimming Horace into a polite modest person after our fashion, 
we must at all events pronounce him, according both to our 
views and those of the ancients, a blockhead. 

Wieland, who usually has.such a good tact for catching 
the spirit of Horace’s jokes, looks upon him in this line 
as a moralist: he is willing to allow that Mecenas may have 
regarded it as a cut at himself, and that Horace was frank 
enough to reprove a carriage repugnant to good manners, 
even though his reproof fell among others on Mecenas. 
Here assuredly he has missed the poet's spirit: Horace 
would hardly concern himself thus seriously about propriety 
in dress; and if he did so, his gravely lecturing his friend 
about it would to my mind be much more insupportable : this 
very interpretation makes the passage much more offensive in 
everybody's eyes, by the presumption which it involves, but 
of which there is not a particle, if the whole be a mere 
jest, as the words would naturally imply. But we must_also 
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beware of laying any stress on the word stuléus (dum vitant 
stulti vitia), and of confounding it: with our fool. Stultus 
never has this force: everything silly, everything that deviates 
from the common way, is steudtum. If Horace, after speaking 
of stulti in a general sentiment, proceeded to censure a merely 
ridiculous peculiarity under a feigned name, there would be 


no offense against decorum in this, even if it bore upon the 


first man in Rome. If he indulged in the jest of framing the 
name in such a manner that anybody might pick it out and 
put:in Mecenases in its stead, he merely furnisht his friend, 
whom in another place he calls jocose Maecenas, with matter 
for laughter, and for humorously complaining of what he had 
done. I want nothing but Wieland’s talent, to represent 
the first interview between Mecenas and Horace, ‘after the 
writing of this satire, in the presence of some of their friends; 
Agrippa too (Augustuses other hand), who has been supposed 


to be alluded to in the facetus with the short tunic, should. 


be of the party; and I am convinced that what we now deem 
a want of delicacy in Horace, would then strike even us ‘in 
a totally different light. 

_An indiscretion, as we should call it, -of another kind 
has been laid to our poet’s charge in consequence of what 
the scholiast says on the twelfth ode of the second book, 
where Horace, after declining great historical subjects as 
ill-suited to his lyre, and handing them over to’ Mecenas, to 
whom the ode is addrest, proceeds in the following beautiful 
stanzas. 


Me dulces dominae Musa Licymniae 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 
Fulgentes oculos, et bene mutuis 

Fidum pectus amoribus. | 
Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nec certare joco, nec dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus sacro 

Dianae celebris die. 
Num ‘tu quae tenuit dives Achaemenes’ - 
Aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias opes- - 
Permutare velis crine ee ene Oa i 

Plenas aut Arabum domos? - 
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Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 

Cervicem, aut facili saevitia negat 

Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupat. 


We should look upon this as nothing more than the picture 
of some favorite mistress, but that Acro remarks: Licymnia 
aut uwor Maecenatis, aut ipsiue Horatii amica. One sees 
that two explanations taken from different sources are here 
brought forward, and that the former must be grounded on 
some authority exclusive of the poem itself: for what in 
the world could lead any one to take Licymnia here for 
a wife? Again on Sat. 1. 2. 54, the same Acro says more 
plainly: Semper incerta nomina pro certis; ut alibi: Me 
dulcis dominae Musa Licymniae, pro Terentiae ; and further 
on: Eodem numero syllabarum commutationem nominum 
fecit. Most of the commentators, among the rest Bentley, 
adopt this explanation: others contend vehemently against 
it: the subject however in truth is not sufficiently attractive 
for me to weigh all the arguments at length. I will content 
myself with observing that here again all arguments deduced 
from a sentiment of propriety, which would not allow the 
poet to speak of the wife of his friend, his patron, to her 
husband in such terms as seem to betray the most ardent, 
nay a favoured lover, are utterly out of place. That jealousy 
which belongs to the manners of modern times, is indeed half 
founded in nature; but its other half rests on nothing else 
than that feeling of honour which has sprung from the chi- 
valry of the middle ages. I will spare my readers the de- 
velopment of this assertion, which will be evident of itself 
after a little reflexion; and I will only make use of it so far 
as to remark, that, if we suppose Horace to have described 
an imaginary beauty, to have given her a poetical name, and 
to have spoken of her in the most fervent language to his 
friend, interspersing touches at the same time, in which this 
friend, while he felt he could rely upon him, recognized his 
own wife, the object perhaps of his passionate love, Mecenas 
in such a case—if I enter rightly into the spirit of the 
ancients—could not find anything in this but what would 
amuse him, anything but an ingenious and original mode of 
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paying homage to the charms of ‘his wife. Let ‘him talk away 
if he chooses in the language of a lover: he who' knew the 
meaning of all this could not take offense at it. And what 
could the public find in it, provided decorum was duly ob- 
served ? with which indeed it could never have been consis- 
tent in any age for a poet to have represented a noble: matron 
by name with all the colouring of a lover. But we wholly 
mistake the spirit of such allusions, if we suppose them to 
be merely a cipher for expressing what could not be uttered 
openly. Malthinus in the former passage, and Licymnia in. 
this, are altogether ideal personages, of whom the poet may 
say what he pleases; and at the same time he may give 
admission to just such by-thoughts, and may bring out those 
by-thoughts with just such a degree of distinctness, as he 
fancies he can justify before the genius of wit and friendship. 
And so I think I may reasonably. maintain that the scholiast’s 
interpretation is not to be hastily rejected: indeed it would 
deserve attention, were it solely because one cannot well 
make out how anybody should have hit on such a notion, 
which at first sight is anything but probable, unless there 
was some tradition on the subject: and it acquires still 
more weight from a remark made by Bentley and others,—. 
whom Jani tries to answer, but without understanding what 
he is talking about,—that the mention of the dance on the 
festival of Diana in a Roman poem altogether precludes the 
thought that Licymnia should have been a freedwoman or 
a fluteplayer, and that accordingly Horace by this mention 
of itself excites the idea of a noble Roman lady. Every- 
thing else is too insecure to build upon: and I leave it to 
the good taste of the unprejudiced reader to decide how on 
this hypothesis the particular expressions are to be con- 
strued, whether for instance there is the same double-mean- 
ing in domina, which English poets often put into the word 
mistress, and so on: I will merely allow myself to make 
a remark on the name Licymnia. It is natural enough that 
in the manuscripts we should also find it spelt Lictnnia and 
Licinia. Now it turns. out that the name of Terentia’s | 
brother was Licinius Varro Murena; and the name Varro 

imphes the gentile name Terentius. What was the relatiow 
of adoption which led to the union of these gentile names, we 
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do.not know: but. it- may easily: be conceived: that: Terentia 
also bore. them both.. As the Greeks usually write Acxivwos, 
lengthening .the second. syllable, some. critics. would read 
Liciniaa in our passage. But this is at variance with 
Horace’s practice in other places—Rectius vives, Licini, 
neque altum;—and he is. not in the habit of using .the 
same word with two different quantities. It would rather 
seem that, while he Greecized one name by turning it into 
Licymnia, he at the same time gave it the quantity. of the 
other, completing his double-meaning by this playful. piece 
of ingenuity. 

After going through these various classes of double-mean- 
ings and allusions, I will. conclude with a few observations 
on an ode, with regard to which, so far as I know, critics 
do not seem to have quite made up their minds: I mean the 
fourteenth of the first book. In this ode a ship is warned 
with expressions of lively interest against going to sea again, 
and is reminded of the bad condition all its. parts are in: I 
will not here repeat the convincing arguments already. brought 
forward by others against the jeune literal in 
advocated by some, that the ode is addrest to a real ship, 
namely that in which Horace returned from Macedonia, : and 
was wreckt off Cape Palinurus: I will assume that at the pre- 
sent day every intelligent scholar will of course perceive that the 
ode is an allegory written in imitation of a similar one which 
Alcseus wrote on occasion of the disturbances at Mytilene, and of 
which a considerable and clearly intelligible fragment has come 
down to us. Thus much too is obvious to everybody, that 
the allegory is of a: political nature: but some scholars with 
obstinate blindness are resolved not to abandon the idea they 
have been unlucky enough to seize, that the ship stands for the 
Roman commonwealth, which is warned against a renewal of 
the civil wars. In this way of taking it the allegory, would 
be a total failure: for civil wars must then be regarded as the 
natural element of a state, as the sea is of a ship: and since 
the words of the poem in fact involve the opposite declara- 
tion, that ‘if you still had your sails and rudder, I would 
not then dissuade you from putting out to sea,” the poet 
would say the same of the commonwealth with regard to civil 
wars. In the next place the picture of the ship, asa mere 
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wreck without a crew, would be much too deplorable for any 
Roman in the age of Augustus to have taken it for a type 
of the commonwealth. And finally no sound critic can apply 
the words, Nuper sollicitum quae miht taedium, Nunc de- 
siderium curaque non levis, to anything but an object from 
which the poet is in some manner separated; for this is im- 
plied in desiderium. Porphyrio refers the ode to Brutus; 
this notion however ‘will not admit of being followed out. But 
on the other hand I see nothing to object to Acro’s application 
of it to Sextus Pompeius; only before we can make all the 
parts correspond we must place ourselves in the right point 
of view. Horace, it is well known, originally, and as long 
as he conceived that the scheme was feasible, was on the side 
of those who fought under Brutus for the reestablishment 
of the republican constitution. After the defeat of Philippi 
he gave up this idea, and tried to accommodate himself to the 
new condition of his country. The republican party how- 
ever continued to exist, though without union or plan, till 
it again acquired some sort of consistency under Sextus Pom- 
peius, and made no mean stand in a war against Octavius, 
which however, the more soberminded foresaw, could not 
produce any other effect than the total destruction of these 
noble remains of republican Rome. At this time Horace was 
in his 27th or 28th year, and had not yet formed any tie 
with the new rulers of the state. At this time it well became 
him to address the party, which he had shortly before left 
through necessity, in a tone of affection, and to dissuade them 
by considerations of a purely prudential nature from an en- 
terprise the motives of which neither he nor the more generous 
among the ruling party itself could blame. He justly looks 
upon the former party under Brutus and the present under 
Sextus as one and the same, which is thinking of venturing 
once more into a sea of perils. The sad picture of its con- 
dition refers to the loss of the strength which it still possest 
at Philippi; and the words nudum remigio latus allude to 
the number of Romans who had fallen there and since. Now 
at length the lines quoted above have their meaning brought 
out distinctly. It is notorious of what wretched materials 
even the first army under Brutus was composed, how ill 
everything went on, in opposition to the views of its noble 
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chiefs: hence he says, nuper solicitum quae miki taedium. 
But since even at this last undertaking there were still so 
many worthy men, so many of our poet's friends, it is no less 
true that it was nunc desiderium curaque non levis. 

What however in my opinion seals the truth of this ex- 
planation, is a .double-méaning which has never yet been 
noticed, and which induced me to speak of this ode here. 
The poet's saying that the fir of which the ship is built 
came from the Pontus, was justified by the vast forests in 
that region, from which Catullus also brings his phaselus. 
But he might, just as well have mentioned a number of other 
mountain-forests: hence in an allegory one expects to find 
some hint in the choice of such details: and it is plain that 
this is a place in which, if anywhere, a grave double-meaning 
would be appropriate. Pompey the Great, under whom the 
champions of the ancient constitution marshalled themselves 
in the time of Cesar, gained his most glorious laurels in Asia, 
as the conqueror of the kingdom of Pontus. At the head 
of the present greatly enfeebled opposition, which imcluded 
the remains of his party, stood Sextus Pompeius, his son. 
Under these circumstances, I conceive, a Roman reader with 
but a little attention would immediately catch the fine double- 
meaning in these lines: 


Non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non Di, quos iterum pressa voces malo. 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvae filia nobilis, 
Jactes et genus et nomen inutile, 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. 


ON XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBURR. 


In the Life of Thucydides, as it is called, which is 
commonly ascribed to Marcellinus, it is mentioned (p. xxru11. 
ed. Bip.) that Thucydides left the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war unfinished: ra de rav adAww é& erav xparyyata 
avanAnpot 0 re Oecowoumos xal o Revoav olg ouvarres 
anv ‘EdAyuxny ioropiav. My attention was first drawn to 
this passage by the observations of Professor Grauert*, who 
thought the reading wrong. ‘To me on the contrary, as it 
now stands, it presented a confirmation of an opinion which 
I had formed long before on internal evidence, and which 
I shall now state. 

I look upon Xenophon’s Greek History as consisting of 
two entirely different works, written at very different times: 
the conclusion of Thucydides, and the Hellenica. 

That the first two books and the five following are not 
connected together by a continuous chronological thread, must 
have been noticed by every reader: the novelty of the thought 
which I now propose for the consideration of philologists, if 
it be new, lies merely in my way of accounting for the break, 
by supposing that two different works have been put together, 
contrary to the author’s intention, under the title of one of 
them. 

Opinions vary so widely on the subject of style and com- 
position, that the singularity of such a break in itself decides 
nothing. A plan, indeed, by which the work is split into two 
parts, which are only outwardly connected together, is evi- 
dently faulty; but the author might not perceive the fault ; 


* Ad Man il Observationes critica, in the first 
volume of the hes , m which our author's essay firet ap- 
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he might deem it a beauty, a graceful freedom. The decisive 
argument is this. The last five books, which form a whole by 
themselves, were written after the beginning of Ol. 106, as 
appears from the account of the tyrants of Pherse. But at 
the end of the second book the writer says, that the Athenians 
under Thrasybulus, when they heard that the oligarchs who 
had fixed their abode at Eleusis, and had formed a separate 
state there, were levying troops, marched out against them: 
but that when the oligarchical leaders had been put to death, 
the two parties came to an agreement, and ratified an amnesty 
by oaths: and they now form one community, and the Demus 
ts true to. tts oath ; 3 Gre xal vuv opou wodtrevovrat, Kai Toit 
GpKors Emmever oO dqnos. 

It is impossible that Xenophon could have written in this 
way forty-four years after the event. Another generation had 
then long taken the place of the men who had offended, and of 
those who had forgiven them: the old men who, like Keno- 
phon himself and Plato, remembered Lysander’s victory as an 
event of their younger days, and witnessed the rise of Philip's 
empire, were an inconsiderable exception. Every year that 
elapsed lessened the meritoriousness of the good faith with 
which the Demus observed its amnesty ; even twelve or fifteen 
years after it had first mastered its vindictive feelings, so many 
cases must have occurred in which private quarrels had been 
made up and succeeded by harmony and friendship, that the 
good faith of the victorious party could no longer have been 
a subject for Xenophon’s praise. 

This observation has no claim to the character of a learned 
one: it is one which any attentive reader of a good translation 
may make just as well as.a scholar: and hence it is the easier 
to judge of its correctness. 

Every one who feels the force of it, will now perceive more 
distinctly the difference that appears in the sentiments which 
prevail in the two parts of the work. In the first two books we 
see a just estimate of Athens, of the oligarchical tyranny, of the 
courage and prudence with which Thrasybulus and his fellow- 
exiles restored the legitimate constitution, of the honorable mo- 
deration and conscientiousness with which the Demus used its 
victory. The speech of Thrasybulus to the Aristocrats, as they 
called themselves, says everything that the most cordial friend of 
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the Athenian people can desire, and evidently expresses the 
writer's private conviction. In the last five, on the contrary, we 
meet at every turn with the odious malignity of the renegade, 
grown old in his offensive idolatry of the mummy into which 
the Spartan constitution had then withered, and only relaxing 
his amimosity against his own country, when she devotes herself 
for Sparta, though even then he is blind to the magnanimity of 
her conduct. Verily a more degenerate son was never cast: out 
by any state than this Xenophon! Plato too was not a good 
citizen; he was not worthy of Athens; he took some strange 
steps, and appears a political sinner when contrasted with the 
saints, Thucydides and Demosthenes; but yet how totally 
different is he from this old driveller, with his mawkish orw- 
wvAuara, and the lisping naiveté of a little girl ! 

It is beyond all doubt that Xenophon wrote the first two 
books in the interval between the Return of the Ten Thousand, 
and the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. For one may lay any 
wager that, after Athens had become her own mistress again, 
he would no longer have written in the same spirit, and the 
statement that he was condemned to banishment while he was 
with Agesilaus, seems to be entitled to as much credit as any 
that have been preserved about his life: only the decree was 
passed, not, as Diogenes Laertius says, while they were in 
Asia, but after he had accompanied the Spartan king in his 
expedition against the allies of Athens, that is, in fact, against 
Athens itself. (Compare Anabas. v. 3, 6, 7.) 

Another statement which appears to me likewise well 
deserving of attention, is that Xenophon published the books 
of Thucydides. If so, it was the best action in his whole 
life. It is extremely probable that he resided at Athens for 
some time before the battle of Cnidus, and that he was living 
under the eyes of his fellow-citizens, when he brought out 
the two supplemental books: and that he subjoined them 
as such from the first to those of Thucydides. According to 
the Bibliotheca Graca, all the seven in the Aldine edition 
bear the title of Paralipomena of Thucydides; and this was 
no doubt taken from some manuscript: it is appropriate for 
the first two books, and was assuredly their original one: 
it only becomes absurd. by being extended too far. Marcel- 
linus, I conceive, was acquainted with the two books in. their 
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separate state, and it is they, ols &.’ovvawres ra EAXspexa. 
For this again is the appropriate title for the last five. 

The ancients set so high a value on harmony of numbers 
in their distribution of parts, and on symmetry in general, that 
one may hazard the conjecture, that the Paralipomena formed 
only one book; so that, including them, the whole history 
of the Peloponnesian war made up nine, like that of Herodotus. 
As a single book they would not be more bulky than one of 
Thucydides. Ten however is likewise a suitable number, 
especially for Athens; whereas seven is one altogether acci- 
dental and arbitrary. The five of the Hellenica would be 
the half of the former, and combined with the seven of the 
Anabasis would make twelve. 

When separated from the Paralipomena the Hellenics 
acquire a far more graceful aspect. They assume a kind of 
epic character, and everything has reference to Agesilaus: the 
campaigns of Thimbron and Dercyllidas are only the proe- 
mium: and so indeed is the Elean war itself, which introduces 
the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of Age- 
silaus to the throne. Had it been the author's intention to 
write a connected Greek history continuing that of Thucy- 
dides, the plan on which he sets out in the third book would 
be as bad as the sentiments he discloses. 

One manifest distinction between the Paralipomena and 
the Hellenica is, that in the former, according to the plan of 
Thucydides, notice is taken of contemporaneous events at 
Syracuse, but none at all in the latter, though there was no 
lack of important occasions. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my opinions on 
two other points. 

If the books of Thucydides were published shortly after 
his death, and with a continuation, this is an external proof 
of the groundlessness of a notion which gained some credit 
even among the ancients, that the eighth book is not his. For 
at all events it cannot possibly be ascribed to Xenophon. 
Now whether Thucydides had put the last hand to it, de- 
pends on the manner in which he was accustomed to work: 
it would be strange that the first seven should have received 
the utmost possible completion, but not this, and yet that the 
conclusion of the history should be wanting, which must have 
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een sketched in like manner. I conceive that the eighth 
ook, just as it is, evinces this great writer's perfect sense of 
ropriety, and that’ as the solemnity and dignity of his nar- 
ative are continually rising till he reaches the Sicilian cata- 
trophe, so when his subject begins to sink, his history takes 
different tone. An inferior writer would have thought it 
ecessary to maintain equal pathos throughout. In the 
riod toward the end of the war, and during the tyranny, 
(hucydides would have returned to his sublimity. The long 
gony that preceded the decision of the struggle required a 
ower key. 

If any one supposes that a Syracusan named Themisto- 
renes really wrote the history of the Anabasis, but that his 
vork is not that which bears the name of Xenophon, he must 
so suppose that Xenophon composed his later than the 
dellenica, and therefore at a very advanced age. Yet the 
\nabasis not only has not the character of an old man’s 
vork, but is far more like a youthful production than the 
Lellenica. 

Does the name Themistogenes allude to Dionysius and 
tis princely birth? 


Through the same chance that led to the foregoing essay, 
which was occasioned by a contribution sent by another person 
othe Rhenish Museum, and without the remotest thought of 
sontroversy, I there recorded an opinion which I had fre- 
yjuently exprest in conversation: that Plato was not a good 
sitizen, and Xenophon a thoroughly bad one. I also consi- 
Jered that some one or other must at length speak out, and 
Jeclare without reserve that the reputation enjoyed by the 
latter, as an eminent genius and a great writer, is utterly un- 
merited, and that it rests only on a traditional superstitious 
prejudice: the inducement which determined me to do so at 
that time, was, that I had occasion to mention Xenophon’s 
history as a continuation of that of Thucydides. 

No one ever overthrew a literary idol without provoking 
the anger of its worshippers; and the same could scarcely fail 
to be the case in this instance: but I wrote in so calm a mood 
that this thought never crossed my mind. Else I am not 
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sure whether my aversion to literary feuds might not have 
overpowered that which I felt to the apostate, and:my con- 
viction that some one would at last have to come forward and 
maintain the truth. Yet I could never have dreamt that my 
remark on Plato, which only expresses what must strike every 
one who is familiar with Greek history, and does not in the 
remotest degree infringe the respect due to his genius, would 
serve as an occasion for an attack on myself. 

To meet this attack with a circumstantial reply, is a task 
for which I have neither leisure nor inclination. Con 
is the element of the learned person who has undertaken to 
beshame and chastise me: to me it is unpleasant, as inter- 
rupting the straight course of my own researches: nor would 
it be in my power, without giving vent to feelings of indig- 
nation which I would subdue, to answer logic such as that 
with which my adversary has thought fit to assail me, and 
charges which accuse me of recklessly degrading a venerable 
name, and which announce to the world with no little ples- 
santry, that I have extolled a man guilty of scandalous venality 
as a saint. As I do not mean to answer them, it is the more 
necessary that I should place the matter in the right point 
of view, and this is all I intend. 

The treatise in question opens with a chain of reasoning 
designed to shew how necessary it is to refute my heretical 
doctrine. If Plato was a bad citizen, he was not an upright 
man; and since his philosophy has penetrated into the inmost 
depths of truth, it would follow that the spirit of lies may be 
a teacher of wisdom and virtue. 

Now as a general proposition I do not hesitate to avow, 
that, though I cannot conceive Satan becoming the enthusi- 
astic preacher of a Jore uniting height and depth, I can very 
well conceive this to be the case with a man subject to the visits 
of an evil spirit which frequently may gain entire possession 
of him. And at the risk of any abuse that malevolence may 
make of. the illustration, I will say this not hypothetically, 
but will mention Rousseau and Mirabeau as examples. And 
may I not add Hippel, as he is described? and all fanatics? 
and, in a worse kind, the wise chancellor Bacon? But in the 
present case we are not speaking of men in whom the good 
and the bad genius are struggling with one another, and 
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btain the mastery by turns. In the first, place I have never, 
ven called Plato a bad citizen; to substitute this epithet 
or that which I used is a piece of —dialectic astuteness. 
. said he was not a good one, because the spirit of faction 
nd deeply rooted personal feelings prejudiced him against 
he hereditary and legitimate constitution of his country, and 
rave him a bias in favour of a party whose hypocritical pre- 
enses were unmasked as soon as ever it came into power: a 
‘arty which no longer retained any real existence, and which 
endered an Athenian who clung to it as incapable of serving 
1is country, as a Jacobite in England during the latter half of 
he last century. This narrowness of sentiments is the un- 
iappy effect of all party spirit, whether political or religious, 
out especially of that which tends to bar and counteract the 
xisting order of things. Would to God it were otherwise! 
But since it is actually the case, that, where dissensions have 
wisen, nobleminded and even holy men have become slaves 
o the spirit of faction, and have committed acts of unpar- 
lonable atrocity, it is important on two accounts to be aware 
hat such things happen: in the first place as it admonishes 
18 to preserve our own liberty against this spirit with the 
greater care: and in the next place as it may guard us, .both 
‘rom joining in the cry of those who pronounce an unqualified 
sondemnation on otherwise noble natures on account of such 
offenses, and from vindicating the misdeeds which they have 
sanctioned or taken part in, through respect for their. real 
virtue. Bishop Belsunce acted like a saint during the plague 
of Marseilles—assuredly in compliance with the genuine 
dictates of his heart; the same man a few years after per- 
secuted honest Jansenist priests with the fury of an inquisitor. 
How noble was Bossuet’s conduct toward the Protestants ! 
how dexterously again did he deal with the court? It is 
especially in times of violent agitation such as that of the 
French revolution, and the struggles it has produced, that 
this conflict between the two principles appears so conspicuous, 
that no one can fail to observe it; and my adversary has 
had the experience of these times as well as myself. 

It is one thing to say that a man was a traitor to his 
country, like Hyperbolus, Aschines, and Demades, and 
another thing to say that he was not a good citizen, and 
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that through dissatisfaction with the existing forms and the 
men in power, he withdrew his love and fondness from his 
country, and either shrank into selfish indifference or trans- 
ferred his affection to foreigners. ‘There are many men born 
under such unfortunate circumstances that they cannot be 
condemned for doing so; and according to the way in which 
many persons speak of Athens upon a superficial acquaintance 
with it, this was the case with Plato. I say that he was 
not a good citizen, because he expresses not the slightest 
esteem and love for Athens, and because on the contrary the 
scorn and contempt in which he indulges on the subject of 
democracy was rendered the more vehement and passionate 
by the thought of his country: because, though gifted with 
every requisite for serving her, and guiding her to her welfare, 
he kept superciliously aloof from her: because nothing but a 
blind party-spirit can account for the contempt with which 
he treats the noble-minded patriot Lysias, and strives to exalt 
Isocrates at his expense: a man, who at least in his old age 
was a thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool, 
and who did not atone for his folly by the despair that seized 
him when the abyss at length opened at his feet. Dis- 
tinguished men, whose younger days fall in revolutionary 
times, are liable to be entangled in perplexing situations for 
which it would be cruel afterward to call them to account: 
but which nevertheless generally leave a scar behind. I ask 
those who are really familiar with Grecian history, whether 
they have any doubt under which banner Plato stood, when 
the old constitution and freedom, in the persons of Thrasy- 
bulus and the men of the Pirseus, were contending against 
usurpation and slavery, in the persons of Critias and the 
party in the city. It is surely beyond all doubt that the 
kinsman of Critias would be found at his side: and this ex- 
plains Plato’s enmity to Lysias, who staked his fortune and 
his life on the fall of the tyrants. Wretched as are the 
anecdotes about Plato which have been transmitted to us by 
Diogenes, still they are precisely of such a nature that we 
may be sure if, by a miracle which would be utterly incon- 
ceivable, Plato had been in the Pireus, this would have 
been just one of those facts which Thrasyllus, Hermippus, 
and similar authors would not have neglected to mention. 
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They have related that he retired to Megara: and the truth 
of this statement has never been questioned, nor indeed is 
there the slightest reason for doing so, even if his journey 
to Egypt should be apocryphal, as his years of study in the 
Egyptian temples certainly are. His removal to Megara, 
where an Athenian could only reside as a foreigner under the 
protection of a patron for which he had a tax to pay, was 
not the same thing as it is for a German to transfer his 
abode from one German state to another: it was a step 
which no one would have taken without very urgent motives ; 
and such undoubtedly there were for the friends of the 
Thirty Tyrants, even though wholly guiltless of their crimes. 

The more earnest a man’s character and the more intense 
his feelings, the more decisive are the impressions of his early 
youth, those he receives from his first friends whom he looks 
up to as a boy with the delight of familiar love; those af 
kindred. It is not an arbitrary conjecture that Plato stood 
in a relation of this kind with his mother’s uncle Critias from 
his boyhood. A man of such abilities, so highly gifted with 
the power of fascinating and subduing the spirit of all around 
him, which gave him the command over his haughty col- 
legues, must have exercised an irresistible influence over his 
great-nephew. Before his banishment he might appear to have 
the right entirely on his side, as every opposition to a govern- 
ment abounding in abuses will do: when he went into exile 
Plato was still very young, and did not see him again till 
he returned to become a tyrant. Here however I must ex- 
pressly protest against any sycophant-like construction, that 
would represent me as charging Plato with being an accom- 
plice of the Thirty Tyrants. I would lay my life that he 
was not: but though an ingenuous young mind must have 
viewed the events of that period with horror, it might be 
unable under such circumstances to abandon the belief that 
they were the result of a horrible necessity, and so might still 
retain its affection for the object of its early admiration. It 
is perfectly conceivable that Plato may have wept over the 
fate of Critias, and may never have forgiven those who shed his 
blood. Soon afterward one of the leaders of the counter- 
revolution and the restorers of the legitimate government ap- 
peared among the accusers of Socrates: a remarkable example 
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‘to shew how little political parties produce a moral separation ! 
and ‘that villains may be found bearing the standard of the 
law and of the justest of ‘causes. And thus Plato may have 
been prejudiced against his: native city in its constitutional 
form ‘of government by the warm feelings of -his youthful 
heart: but it is not the less true that, if so, he -was not a good 
citizen. 

Evil without end may be spoken of the Athenian ‘con- 
stitution, and with truth: but the common place, stale de- 
clamation of its revilers would be in a great measure -silenced, 
if & man qualified for the task should avail himself of the 
advanced state of our insight into the circumstances of Athens, to 
shew how even there the vital principle instinctivély produced 
forms and institutions by which, notwithstanding the elemeats 
of anarchy contained in the constitution, the commonwealth 
Preserved -and regulated itself. -No ‘people -in- history - hes 
been so much misunderstood and ‘so unjustly condemned ‘ss 
the Athenians: with very few exceptions the old charges: of 
faults and misdeeds are continually repeated. I.should say: 
' God shield us from. a constitution like the Athenian! ‘were 
not the age of such states irrevocably gone by, and conse- 
quently all fear of it in our own case. As it was it.shews 
an unexampled degree of noble-mindedness in the’ nation, 
that the heated temper of a fluctuating popular ‘assembly, 
the security afforded to individuals of giving a base vote un- 
observed, produced so few reprehensible decrees: and that ion 
the other hand the thousands, among whom the common man 
had the upper hand, came to resolutions of such self-sacrificing 
magnanimity and heroism, as few men are capable of except 
in their most exalted mood, even when they have the honour 
of renowned ancestors to maintain as well as their own. 

I will not charge those who declaim about the: Athenians 
as an incurably reckless people, and their republic as hope- 
lessly lost in the time of Plato, with wilful injustice; for 
they know not what they do. But this is a striking instance 
how imperfect knowledge leads to injustice and calumnics: 
and why does not every one ask his conscience whether he 
is himself capable of forming a sober judgement on -every 
case that lies before him? A man of candour will hear the 
answer in a voice like that of the Genius of Socrates. ‘Let who 
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will clamour and scoff: for myself, should. trials be- reserved 
for my old age, and for my children, who will -certainly 
have evil days to pass through, I pray only for as much 
self-controll, as much temperance ‘in the midst of temptation, 
as much courage in the hour of danger, as’ much calm _per- 
severance in the consciousness:of a glorious resolution, which 
' was unfortunate in its issue, as was shewn by the Athenian 
people, considered as one man: we have nothing to do here 
with the morals of the individuals: ° but he who as an -in- 
dividual possesses such -virtues, and: withal is guilty of no 
worse sins ‘in proportion than the Athenians, ‘may look for- 
ward without uneasiness ‘to his last hour. 

The ancient rhetoricians were a class of babblers, a- school 
for lies and scandal: they fastened many aspersions on nations 
and ‘individuals. So we hear it echoed from one declamation 
to ‘another among the examples of Athenian ingratitude, that 
Paches was driven to save himself by -his own dagger from 
the sentence of the popular tribunal. How delighted was 
I last year to find in a place where no ‘one- will look for 
such a discovery, that he was condemned for having violated 
free women in Mitylene at its capture. The Athenians: did 
not suffer his services in this expedition, or his merit in 
averting an alarming danger from them, to screen'-him. from 
punishment. 

The fathers and brothers who, in the epigraph of the 
thousand citizens who fell as- freemen at Cheronea, attested 
with joy that they did not repent of their determination, for 
the issue was in the hands of the gods, the resolution, the glory 
of man: who conferred a crown of gold on the orator by 
whose advice the unfortunate attempt had been made which 
cost them the lives of their kinsmen, without asking whether 
they were provoking the resentment of the conqueror: the 
people who when Alexander, fresh from the ashes of Thebes, 
demanded the patriots, refused to give them up, and chose 
rather to await his appearance before their walls: who, while 
all who flattered or feared Philip, warned them not to irri- 
tate him, condemned citizens:to death for buying slaves 
that had fallen into the hands of the Macedonians by the 
capture of Greek cities which: had been hostile'to Athens: 
the people whose needy citizens, though ‘predominant: in the 
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assembly, renounced the largess which elone afforded them 
the luxury of flesh on a few festivals, though om all other 
days throughout the year they ate nothing but olives, herbs, 
and onions, with dry breed and silt fish: who made this 
sacrifice to raise the means of arming fer the national honour: 
this people commands my whole heart and my deepest re- 
verence. And when a great man turned away from this 
noble and pliable people, though certainly it did mot appear 
every day in its holiday clothes, and was not free from ains 
and frailties, he incurred s just punishment in the delusion 
which led him to attempt to wash a blackamoor white: te 
convert an incorrigibly bad subject like Dionysius, and through 
his means to place philosophy on the throne in the sink of 
Syracusan luxury and licentiousness; and in the scarcely less 
flagrant folly of taking an adventurer so deeply tainted with 
tyranny as Dion, for a hero and an ideal. A man who could 
hope for success in this undertaking, and despeired of a people 
like the Athenians, had certainly gone great lengths in strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels. 

According to the way in which public business was 
transacted at Athens, Plato, if he had come forward as a 
friend and guardian of his countrymen, would not even have 
heen compelled, as might have been the case in our days, 
to make his choice between prosecuting his speculations and 
taking a share in the guidance of the nation. 

History furnishes no example of exertions crowned with 
such happy effects as those of Demosthenes: his great success, 
the resolutions to which he animated his own and other cities 
in so wonderful a manner, would have been the least part 
of his glory, even if a fortunate issue had changed the order 
of the world’s history. A greater result than this, and one 
independent of fortune, was that he cultivated and enpobled 
the character of his countrymen: his eloquence breathed a 
second youth into the elder men of susceptible minds, and 
& new generation had started up among them whose fresh 
spirits had caught his fire: hence the Athenians of the 
hundred and tenth Olympiad, stood far above those of the 
hundred and sixth. 

It is true that after all they fell and dishonoured their 
teacher and master: stunned by threats when Alexander wae 
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returning toward the west, and they had no ally left in the 
world. This wounded Demosthenes more deeply than any 
other misfortune of his life; but if the tone of his reproof 
sounded harsh, his love for his country still glowed unimpaired 
in his heart. When the moment arrived which shewed a 
chance of deliverance, and the leaders of the commonwealth 
had resolved on the right policy, but from jealousy and an 
uneasy conscience hesitated about recalling the great man 
by whose side they were so diminutive, and whom they: had 
treated so ill ;—at this crisis he joined their envoys without 
thinking of himself, or requiring anything for himself, to 
enlist confederates on behalf of his country and of the cause 
on which he had spent his life: he freely forgave the faithless 
Hyperides, because he was useful to Athens, and gave him 
courage to consider himself once more as the friend of his 
illustrious master, to make peace with himself, and to die 
with calmness. 

For this it was principally that I called him a saint: I 
do not envy the man who judges of him differently. His 
whole political life, his honour, are without spot or change. 
And surely it is time that the old strain about his bribe 
from Harpalus should cease. Providence whieh. permitted 
the honour of the most magnanimous of all statesmen to be 
long degraded in the judgement of the credulous, has caused 
all the circumstances of the transaction to be so well pre- 
served, that the vileness of the calumny is as apparent as if 
we were his contemporaries. 

- Mediocrity finds a comfort in making out that great 
men have risen, not by their owm character and genius, but 
by casual advantages and instruetion. So there were people 
who fancied that Demosthenes owed his eloquence to Aristotle’s 
rhetoric: an absurdity the refutation of which is one of the 
superfluous labours which Dienysius of Halicarnassus: im- 
posed upon himself. Hermippus wrote that Demosthenes was 
a hearer of Plato: but had no authority to. alledge, except 
that he had found the fact in the beok of a. nameless ausher. 
On so frail a foundation rests a statement which is univ 
received as unquestionably authentic: and indeed I: showld 
myself be glad to suppose that Demosthenes: had been in 
the school of Plato, and had there formed a friendship with 
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Aristotle, were it not that a testimony which can prove nothing 
is contradicted by the strongest internal evidence. Traces 
could not fail to appear of some influence exerted on. the 
orator’s style and thoughts by such a teacher, especially in 
his early speeches: but even in them. not one is to be found. 
It is impossible for two. great writers of the same city, the 
younger of whom moreover was for more than thirty years 
a contemporary of the elder, to be more perfect without. the 
slightest resemblance. And so this story is probably no 
better founded than another, which is decidedly false, that 


Demosthenes was also a scholar of Isocrates. 


XENOPHON, NIEBUHR, AND DELBRUECK. | 


Tue first of the foregoing little pieces is the one to which 
I had originally designed to confine the reader’s attention, as it 
will be almost exclusively the subject of the following remarks. 
But it would have been unjust toward both the author and 
our readers to have withheld the explanation which accom- 
panies it in his miscellaneous works, and I have therefore 
annexed it, though conscious that it contains passages and 
expressions which may startle and offend many even of his 
admirers, and though I must leave the impression they 
may produce to itself, and shall not attempt to place them in 
a clearer or more favourable light. Only the occasion which 
called forth the vindication, and one or two allusions in it, 
must be shortly explained. It refers to a little pamphlet 
published about a year after the article in the Rhenish 
Museum, under the title of An Apology for Plato, in answer 
to an attack on his Political Character, and composed in the 
form of an oration, never delivered, but intended for an 
academical audience, and dedicated (without permission) to 
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‘Niebuhr’. The author, Mr Delbrueck, is a professor at 
Bonn, known in Germany by some works on moral philoso- 
phy, divinity, and the theory of education, but still better 
by the spirit he has shewn in sending challenges to two of ‘the 
most celebrated’ writers in Germany, Niebuhr and ‘Schleier- 
macher, inviting them to a controversy in’ theit respective 
departments, which it is at least certain each of them thought 
fit to decline. He has also, I believe, made several similar 
attempts:on some other authors of inferior celebrity, but with 
what success I am unable to say. The republication of the ob- 
servations on the Hellenica, with the accompanying vindication, 
among Niebuhr’s tracts, set Mr Delbrueck’s pen again in motion, 
and in the following year he produced an Apology for Xeno- 
phon’. It is this last work which will furnish an occasion for 
a few comments. Had Niebuhr been still living, I should have 
thought it better to abstain from touching on its contents, that 
I might not appear guilty either of the indiscreet officious- 
ness of taking up the gauntlet for one who had suffered it to 
lie, and who needed no champion, or of the still more foolish 
presumption of assuming the office of a mediator between two 
persons who were not likely ever to come to a better mutual un- 
derstanding. It is a privilege of celebrated men that they may 
express new and singular opinions, without incurring the suspi- 
cion of starting paradoxes for the sake of attracting notice and 
gaining aname. And hence on many occasions it becomes one 
of their duties to declare their conviction without reserve, how- 
ever it may clash with the prejudices of the multitude, especi- 
ally if it be one which other intelligent persons have entertained, 
but which they have hesitated to avow. Niebuhr appears to have 
felt this duty, when in stating his view of the Hellenica he took 
occasion to add his judgement on the character of the author: 
and he knew the price which the performance of such duties 
usually costs. Even if a person sincerely interested in the sub- 
ject, like Mr Delbrueck, had not come forward to take the part 
of Xenophon, it was to be expected that somebody would be 


1 Vertheidigung Platon’s gegen einen Angriff auf seine 'Buergertugend. 
Eine nicht gehaltene Akademisché Rede. Von F. Delbrueck. 1898. 
- 2 Xenophon. Zur Rettung seiner durch B.G. Niebuhr gefachrdeten Ehre, 
1829. 
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tempted by so inviting an opportunity of pleading a popular 
cause, with the prospect of gaining a triumph over a renowned 
name. But an admirer of Niebuhr, who, though agreeing 
with him on most points of the question, was unable even 
there to adopt his language, if he entered into the discussion, 
would have found himself forced upon the ungracious and 
indelicate task of discriminating between the substance of 
Niebuhr’s opinions and the impression of his personal chs 
racter on the form in which they appear, and would thus have 
secmed to deprecate the severity of criticism in the name of 
an author who more than any other anticipated and courted it. 
Unhappily the case now is entirely altered. The value of 3 
great man’s works is raised when their number is told: and it 
will certainly not be considered as an act of superstitious devo- 
tien to bring the very dust of Niebuhr’s writings over to our 
shares. If it is not pure gold, it is at least weightier and 
mare precious than many bulky volumes. At the same time 
it is not incunsistent with the highest respect for his geniu 
tu admit, that as he saw more keenly than most men on the vast 
variety af subjects which his mind embraced, he also felt more 
strungly ; and that in the two foregoing pieces, but especially 
in the swond, the tone natural to the author Is more vehement 
than the subjevt appears to demand or perhaps to justify. 

t xeus prohadie that but for this peculiarity in Niebuhr's 
mmrto OC expression. one at least of Mr Delbrueck’s above 
mreaannad Apiogies woaid sever have been written: and a 
alo evwuts Re oct acateriy have conceived the plan of de 
fernting Plate ageicst the changes af Niebuhr, in an oration 
SEPIA Ge woes tos code af voung students, full of 
eathusascs Sor the nbvoa ter. wach was ready to kindle into 
& Satsy of guano 3: toe moat af a calumny cast upon 
Ma toa ARec Noots’s eipismsmana of his own meaning, 
WY aN CMs cD WO Mave leet 4 sazer process to have sum- 
YRAANL book Qtcoey & cotta Lnwmcaasn weer the cause might 
Merve Door GTA acer D> TREETIN, Wotinet any appeal to the 
mses Mo Deo lore ans to have perceived 
os oes tat ge Daaco: otameere was omoeead. the warmth he 
Ae ENE VAS aN hal er aimnx enthetw wasted, that the 
WANN Ae Gaur was At pete, auch as he had 
SONS eA ac octs choy em: OStiw a be gained by dis 
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cussing it any further. On other points however the expla- 
nation leaves him altogether dissatisfied, and even more 
indignant than before, as it not only repeats many things 
that had given him offense, but makes very irreverent men- 
tion of another name which he has been accustomed to respect. 
Only as to Demosthenes he confesses, with a candour which 
does him honour, that when in a note to his Apology for Plato, 
p- 50, he proposed to strike the great orator out of the political 
canon on the evidence of Plutarch, (Dem. c. xxv.) he ought 
to have given his readers an opportunity of comparing what 
Pausanias (11. 33.) adduces on the other side, which at first 
sight appears satisfactorily to vindicate Niebuhr and the 
Calaureans from the imputation of conferring heroic honours 
on a venal statesman. And though he has the consolation 
to know that if he had then been acquainted with this testi- 
mony of Pausanias, it would not have altered his opinion, 
since he should still have preferred trusting the authority of 
Plutarch, he admits that it would have occasioned some 
difference in his expressions. But I think he is rather un- 
reasonable when he complains of Niebuhr (Xenoph. p. 230) 
for not having directed him to the passage of Pausanias, 
which he was thus left to discover for himself, or with the 
assistance of a friend, after the only piece of pleasantry in his 
book had been thrown away. It is certainly not the absence 
of this reference that Niebuhr’s readers have most to regret. 
There are other points equally interesting and more obscure, 
on which it is to be wished that he had not contented himself 
with general assertions, or had been more explicit and precise 
in stating the grounds of his opinions. Yet if he had done 
so, we should perhaps never have seen Mr Delbrueck’s 
second Apology. For it might have turned out in the case 
of Xenophon, as in that of Plato, that the whole difference 
was too intimately connected with personal impressions and 
feelings to be ever brought to an issue by argument. 

As it is, Mr Delbrueck has been invited by the latitude of 
Niebuhr’s language to enter into a general survey of Xenophon’s 
life, and his character as a man and a writer, for the purpose 
of shewing that in all respects he deserved the love and esteem 
of posterity. And this undoubtedly is a subject so important 
in itself, that it needed not to borrow any additional interest 
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from a polemical occasion. Few ancient writers, have. bees 
favorites with sq large a body of readers as Xenophon ;- band 
the feeling he excites is not merely gratitude. for the variety of 
valuable information contained in his works, but one of personal 
good-will and affection. Many have begun their acquaintance 
with him through the Anabasis; and the impression it 
scarcely fail to make on a first perusal will seldom be effaced. 
But it will be confirmed and heightened when from another 
side we consider the braye soldier, the skilful general, whose 
wisdom and courage, if they did not make, at least mainly 
contributed to introduce and decide one of the greatest epochs 
in the history of the world, as the scholar and friend of 
Socrates, the expounder of his doctrines, and the champion 
of his reputation, The spirit in which he undertakes this 
office appears as amiable and praiseworthy, as the capacity 
for such widely different pursuits is rare and admirable. Tht 
such a man, after his great qualities had been most signally 
displayed in the service of Greece, should have been banished 
from his native city, must at first sight seem one of the foulest 
instances of Athenian ingratitude and tyranny: and when with 
our sympathy thus raised in his behalf we follow him into his 
exile, and find him there employed for the good of mankind, 
in recording the events of his own time, and communicating 
the results of his reflection and experience, each of his works 
appears to give him a new title to our esteem. Even the 
points in which they are deficient, when compared with . those 
of the great masters in the same branches of Greek literature, 
have probably rather increased than lessened their attraction. 
Thucydides and Plato may be more intensely enjoyed, but by 
a narrower circle. Their depth and sublimity absorbs some 
minds, but many are deterred or wearied by it: and then it 
is refreshing to descend with Xenophon to a level where no one 
fears to stumble, and to trace the windings of a limpid stream 
in which we can distinguish every pebble at the bottom, as 
plainly as the flowers on its banks. 

Those who have been used to view Xenophon merely m 
this light will be surprized and shocked at hearing him 
spoken of in a tone of indignation and contempt; and they 
will be grateful to Mr Delbrueck for the pains he has taken 
to vindicate his right to their fondness. But though the 
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Apologist had a fair occasion for instituting a general inquiry 
into Xenophon’s character, which would have been sufficiently 
interesting if it had had no particular object, it is possible that 
by so doing he may have misled some of his readers into a false 
notion of the state of the question, and may have prevented 
them from observing that Niebuhr’s attack upon Xenophon 
applies exclusively to his political conduct, and therefore leaves 
many of his claims to their esteem still unshaken, while on the 
other hand it is itself not at all affected by a great part of the 
Apology. The only question really agitated in the remarks 
on the Hellenica concerns Xenophon’s Athenian patriotism. 
He is charged with being an ungrateful and unnatural son 
of Athens. A general discussion of his merits as a man and 


a writer cannot without some violence or artifice be brought to 


bear upon this point. But least of all will any sober and 


impartial person be inclined to adopt Mr Delbrueck’s view: 


of the momentous consequences which he conceives to depend 
on this discussion, and to admit that it involves the cause of 
Socrates and of philosophy. (p. 4.) This is a fallacy which 
suited the form of his first Apology better than the second. 
The position he takes up at the opening of his work is 
itself liable to a similar objection; it might have been well 
chosen for the purpose of a panegyric: but it is one to which 
he has no right as a disputant, and which tends to perplex and 
deceive his readers. He lays down his own notion of the 
xaXos xaryaQcs according to the best sense of the epithet, and 
then proposes to examine whether Xenophon in his actions 
and writings answers to this description. But unless the 
qualities it includes are inconsistent with a diseased state of 
political feeling, according to Niebuhr’s test of soundness, it 
is evident that the result of this inquiry must be almost 
wholly foreign to the subject. According to Mr Delbrueck, 
(p. 1) ‘¢a person who studies continually to become better in- 
formed on all important practical subjects, and in proportion to 
the progress of his knowledge observes a befitting and decorous 
conduct in public and private life, so as under all circumstances 
to prove himself a man of right feeling, of sound, though 
perhaps not of very. keen or deep understanding,‘ of clear 
insight into common matters,. though he may not penetrate 
very far into those which are remote and abstruse; a man 
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whose head and heart are in the right place, who has his hand 
and his tongue sufficiently at his command, assisted by a 
pleasing deportment, to operate for praiseworthy ends by word 
and deed, with vigour and address, with grace and dignity,— 
such a person was called by the Greeks, eminently, xador 


Mr Delbrueck explains his meaning more distinctly in s 
note, where he observes that the sense he affixes to the epithet 
was not that in which it was commonly understood by the 
Greeks, who applied it chiefly with reference to outward and 
casual advantages of birth or fortune: but that he has es- 
deavoured to express the notion which Socrates attached to it, 
as appears from Xenophon’s Ciconomicus, vi. 11—17, com- 
pared with vir. 1—3. I do not quite understand why Mr 
Delbrueck refers to these passages rather than to the eleventh 
chapter of the same treatise, which one would have thought 
more to the purpose, and which at all events must also be 
considered. But taking them all together, we find that 
Techomachus was acknowledged on all hands fully to deserve 
this honorable appellation, (v1.17,) and from c. 11 we leam 
the qualities and habits by which he had earned it. He 
informs Socrates (x1. 8) that he had perceived that the gods 
had made prudence and industry the conditions of prosperity, 
and therefore that, while he paid due honour to the gods, he 
exerted his own faculties to the utmost, in order to obtain 
health, strength, honour in his city, good-will from his friends, 
a fair chance of safety in war, and growing wealth. To this 
end he rose early, (14) kept his body in active exercise, at the 
same time that he superintended and improved his estate; and 
though he relied chiefly on the innocence of his life for his 
security against calumfy, did not neglect to train himself toa 
capacity of expressing his thoughts, if occasion should require 
it, in public. 

This description of the principles and character of the 
xados xaryaQos is indeed a little more homely than Mr Del. 
brueck’s. But it has the advantage of being Xenophon's; 
and since it is referred to by Mr Delbrueck himself as the 
foundation of that which he has given, he cannot complain 
if we construe the latter by it. It may be useful to com- 
: pare it with. a passage in the Memorabilia (111. 8. 4—7) and 
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other, Conviv. v. 8, 4, which shew how little stress. Xeno- 
on laid on the first part of the epithet. But even if we 
ke Mr Delbrueck’s standard of xadoxaryaQia without any 
duction, it seems very possible that a person may have come 
» to it on the whole, whose mind was nevertheless warped by 
litical prejudices, which rendered him, in Niebuhr’s sense of 
e word, a bad citizen, that is, hostile to the institutions of 
s country, and indifferent or ill disposed to her welfare, as 
ng as she continued to be governed by them. How far such 
bias implies any moral obliquity, or is even inconsistent with 
e purest patriotism, must depend on the motives in which 
originates and the practical consequences to which it leads. 
ut even where the spring from which it has arisen is not 
holly free from all taint of selfishness, and therefore it is in 
self not entirely blameless, and where it has been carried to 
1 unjustifiable and pernicious excess, we know from familiar 
‘perience that it does not prevent the person who is under its 
fluence from maintaining in other respects the character of a 
merous and upright man. Least of all will it follow that 
nothing inconsistent with such a character is found in the 
orks of a writer who has treated on a great variety of 
ibjects, we may pronounce his political views and principles 
have been faultless. Mr Delbrueck conceives that his own 
sation of the xados xaryaOos answers exactly to that which 
expressed by our word gentleman, when taken in its highest 
id largest sense. It seems to me,.as I. have already inti- 
ated, very doubtful whether Xenophon’s notion of it was 
uite so comprehensive. But if it was, must we deny his 
aim to that title, if we believe that he entertained a strong 
slike to the Athenian form of government, and preferred not 
uy the Spartan, but the paternal rule of such a monarch as 
ther the elder or the younger Cyrus? if we even believe that 
iis dislike, at first perhaps merely speculative, was converted 
y time and circumstances into a personal feeling, which dis- 
ted his judgement and rendered him partial and unjust? 
[ore than this Niebuhr does not appear to have imputed to 
.enophon, whose degeneracy he represents as a gradual 
itrangement from his country. But if Mr Delbrueck contends 
tat his own definition excludes even this degree of frailty, we 
rall be inclined to doubt not merely whether Xenophon answered 
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to it, but whether it is not the description of a monster such 
as the world never saw. At all events it looks very like s 
polemical artifice to make the question turn on the evidence 
which Xenophon’s works give in his favour, on points which 
have never been disputed. 

Since according to Niebuhr’s view Xenophon’s political 
sentiments underwent a change, it becomes a point of some 
importance to ascertain at what time of his life this may have 
happened. The later we place it, the more evident must it 
be that it was the result of an accidental external impulse of 
events and circumstances. Mr Delbrueck, though of course 
he does not attach any such importance to the question of 
Xenophon’s age at the time of the Anabasis, which according to 
Niebuhr preceded his political apostasy, has stated the grounds 
of his own opinion. But probably few of his readers will 
think that he has contributed much to lessen the difficulty in 
which the subject is still involved, after all the discussion it has 
undergone. Our readers, it may be presumed, are acquainted 
with Mr Mitford’s arguments in his note on c. xx1I1. s. 1. and 
Mr Clinton’s remarks on them Fasti Hell. p. 89. Mr Mitford 
was certainly unfortunate in several of the grounds on which 
he relied: he seems to have committed an oversight in reading 
Athenseus v. c. 55. Athenseus, he observes, has shown from 
Plato, that the story told by Strabo and Diogenes Laertius, 
about the adventure of Xenophon at the battle of, Delium, 
could not be true. On which Mr Clinton remarks that he 
has found nothing stated on the authority of Plato in Athe 
nus to this purpose. I suppose Mr Mitford had in his view 
the argument by which Athenseus endeavours to shew that 
Plato had contradicted himself about the military expeditions 
of Socrates, by asserting in the Crito that Socrates had never 
been out of Attica except on a journey to the Isthmus. The 
fact is, that Athenszeus who has the impudence to sneer: at 
Plato, calling him o TH Monuoourn giros, has himself been 
guilty either of almost unpardonable forgetfulness, or of most 
detestable dishonesty, by omitting Plato’s express qualification, 
i uy Tot oTpurevoouevos: and Mr Mitford probably neg- 
lected to verify his author's quotation. Another of his ar- 
guments drawn from the text of the Anabasis, 11. 1. 10, as 
it formerly stood, has since fallen to the ground by the sub- 
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stitution of the names of Theopompus for that of Xenophon. 
Though even aceording to the old reading it wonld not have 
had much weight; for veavioxos might have been used, §. 13, 
merely with reference to the military profession of the party 
addressed. Again, the title veos, I believe, is nowhere given 
to Xenophon in the Anabasis: but since others, which [ shall 
mention presently, more than equivalent to this, are there 
given to him, Mr Mitford’s statement is in this respect sub- 
stantially correct. 

If the question rested solely on the information about 
Xenophon’s age contained in the Anabasis, I must own that 
I should have thought it scarcely possible to arrive at a 
different conclusion from Mr Mitford, and that I should not 
have hesitated for a moment to reject the anecdote in Strabo 
as he does. And it certainly requires some very strong ar- 
guments to counteract the impression which a continuous 
perusal of the Anabasis naturally makes on one who keeps 
this question in his mind. Yet so fallible is the human un- 
derstanding, that one of the passages in this work used by 
Mr Mitford to prove that Kenophon, when he took the 
command of the Greeks, must have been under thirty, is 
adduced by Mr Delbrueck as a decisive proof that he must 
have been near fifty: and he accordingly fixes his age at 
forty-seven. The passage (111. 1. 25) has been often quoted. 
Mr Delbrueck would render the ambiguous words—ou x 
oi{ouat THy nuxiav, «x. T-.——I do not plead my age, but 
conceive myself to be still in full vigour; and he adds with 
no little naiveté, that Xenophon could not have so spoken 
(as Mr Delbrueck’s translation makes him speak) if he had 
not been considerably nearer fifty than forty. This no one 
will dispute: but the question still remains whether this was 
Xenophon’s meaning: and unfortunately Mr Delbrueck bas 
not taken the same pains as Mr Mitford to ascertain this by 
the context. He seems to think it clear that the only doubt 
as to Kenophon’s fitness for the command under the perilous 
circumstances of the army, was whether he retained sufficient 
bodily strength for supporting the fatigues of the office. 
Most people will perhaps ‘be inclined to think that ma- 
turity of mental vigour, prudence, and experience, was still 
more important im such a crisis, especially as the genera) had 
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commonly fewer. personal hardships to endure than the -pri- 
vate soldier. Another passage (111. 1. 14) on which Mr 
Mitford justly lays great stress, as explaining the sense of 
the other —sotar whuxiay enavrTe Bei GvAsLE vee ov 1 
eyery ere awpeaPurepor & <ooma: éay THMEpOW wpode epavTor 

Tais woNepions—is left unnoticed by Mr Delbrueck. Schneider 
in his preface to the Hellenica (p. xm) adopts a middle couree. 
When he wrote it, he was not aware that the better. manv- 
scripts of the Anabasis gave the reading Qeoropros at 11. 1. 12; 
but he conceived that veavicxos, like adolescens, was appli- 
cable to the whole extent of the military age, which is very 
probable, at least with regard to military persons. By later 
Greek writers: veavioxo: is used for soldiers (see Schleuaner 
Lex. N. T. veavioxos). The earlier authors seem to have 
defined it quite arbitrarily, and without much regard to its 
relation to veos, from which Mr Mitford thought its meaning 
might be. inferred (compare Diog. Laert. vii1. 10. with 
Pollux. 11. 4). But Schneider quotes the. two other pas- 
sages of the Anabasis on which Mr Mitford chiefly relies, 
and interprets them in the same manner: yet he does. not 
think that they render it necessary to reject the story. of 
Xenophon’s presence at the battle of Delium, or to suppose 
him under forty four or forty three at the time when he 
took the command of the Ten Thousand. But Schneider 
has not explained how a person of this age could doubt 
whether he was old enough for the office, especially when of 
the deceased generals Clearchus at the time of his death was 
only fifty, Agias and Socrates forty, Proxenus thirty, and 
Meno probably still younger. Nor has he shown how this 
mature age is to be reconciled with another passage which 
he quotes, where Xenophon speaks of himself as one. of the 
two youngest generals (111. 2. 37), oma@Oo@udAaxmpuey gmere ot 
vewTarol, eyw Te at Truaclwy. The difference of age here 
signified, which is perhaps still more strongly marked on s 
subsequent occasion, 111. 8. 11, must have been considerable 
enough to render the arrangement proposed by Xenophon 
manifestly the fittest: it would lead us to conclude that all 
the other generals except Timasion were. several years past 
fifty, which, when we consider the age of their predecessors, 
and all the circumstances of the case, seems a little difficult 
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to believe. The manner in which Xenophon speaks of his 
own exertions during the expedition, though: not in itself 
decisive, certainly favours Mr Mitford’s view. He engages 
in the most laborious and active service, that which is assigned 
to the youngest troops in the army, without ever indicating 
that he had done anything from which his age would na: 
turally have exempted him, though his rank would have 
enabled him to decline it. Thus we find him (111. 4. 4249) 
choosing a duty which required extraordinary strength and 
agility, expressly on the ground of his youth, and in the course 
of it voluntarily dismounting and climbing a steep hill, though 
encumbered with his cavalry armour, at a pace which his men 
could scarcely keep up with: and again (iv. 2. 16) on a 
similar service at the head of a party selected from the 
youngest troops: and again (rv. 3.20). So on another occa- 
sion (vir. 3. 45, 46) he again dismounts in order that his 
example may encourage the heavy-armed infantry to run 
the faster, and he selects the nimble men under thirty to 
follow him. This last passage struck Schneider himself so 
forcibly, that he seems to retract the opinion he had before 
expressed in his preface to the Hellenica, and to adopt Mr 
Mitford’s’. Almost immediately after (v1. 4. 6) we find 
Seuthes ordering Xenophon to follow him in a night march 
with the youngest of the heavy armed troops. 

In opposition to these indications it will perhaps be 
readily granted, that there is very little weight in Hutchinson's 
argument (Dissert. 1. ad Cyrop.) drawn from the offer which 
Seuthes makes to Xenophon (vir. 2. 38), either to give him 
one of his own daughters, or, if he had one, to buy her 
according to the Thracian custom. It is certainly a circum- 
stance of much greater importance on the other side, that 
Xenophon in fact had no children born at this time (Anab. 
vir. 6. 34, with Schneider’s note, and his Epistle in the same 
volume p. xxvi). And the invitation of Proxenus surely 
sounds much more natural if we suppose it to have been 
addressed to a man of about the same age with himself, than if it 
called upon one who was near five and forty, to leave his 
country and seek his fortune at the court of a foreign prince. 


1 Hinc satis certum argumentum nos habere etatis Xenophontis, fere 
triginta annos tum nati, recfe monet Weiske. 
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This objection of course applies still more strongly to Mr 
Delbrueck’s view, and it would seem almost insurmountable 
if he is right in the inference he draws from a paseage of 
the Anabasis (v. 8.1, the only one, beside the equivocal words 
above mentioned, to which he appeals as the foundation of 
his opinion) where the men past forty are sont off by 
sea with the sick, the women and children, and the bag- 
gage. From this Mr Delbrueck infers that men past 
forty were in general deemed too old for military service. I 
can neither see how this follows from the fect, nor how it 
is reconcilable with history in iteelf. Still less do I un- 
derstand how if admitted it makes more for Mr Delbrueck's 
opinion than against it. On the contrary it would give ad- 
ditional force to most of the preceding objections. But though 
all the hints on this subject in the Anabasis seem to conspire 
toward the result adopted by Mr Mitford, a difficulty has 
been raised by Schneider from another point, which at present 
I see no way of solving. The entertainment given by Callias, 
which furnished the occasion of Xenophon’s Conviviesm, took 
place in Ql. 89.4. If Kenophon was under thirty when he 
joined Cyrus, he was under ten at the former epoch. But 
in the dialogue (1v. 25) allusion is made to an incident which 
must have happened, as appears from a conversation in the 
Memorabilia (1. 8. 10), when Xenophon was a young man, at 
least ten and probably thirteen or fourteen years older, 80 
that he might very well have been present at the battle of 
Delium, in Ol. 89. 1. and must have been past forty at the 
time of the Anabasis. This combination, which was first made 
by Schneider in a note on Conviv. 1v. 25, seems to present 
an insuperable obstacle to the opinion held by Mr Mitford, 
and confirmed as we have seen by the general tenor of the 
Anabasis. If it should be thought decisive, there seems to 
be no other way of explaining the hesitation which Xenophon 
expresses, Anab. 111. 1. 14, but to suppose that it refers not 
absolutely to his age, but to his comparative want of military 
experience. But the question can scarcely be considered as 
settled, and I have expatiated on it at this length, chiefly in the 
hope of inducing some one to direct his attention to it, who may 
still be fortunate enough to find a clue to the maze. We must 
now return from this digression to our immediate subject. 
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The cause and the time of Xenophon’s banishment, Mr 
Delbrueck truly observes, are among the points on which 
Niebuhr’s impeachment of his character mainly turns: and 
they will therefore claim our especial attention. Pausanias 
relates (v. 6. 5) that Xenophon was banished on account of 
the share he took in the expedition of Cyrus, the mortal 
enemy of the Athenians, against Artaxerxes who was their 
friend. On the other hand Diogenes Laertius (11. 51) informs 
us that he joined Agesilaus in Asia, and handed over the 
Cyreans to him: adding, “and he was an exceedingly in- 
timate friend of Agesilaus; about which time he was con- 
demned to banishment by the Athenians on the charge of 
Laconism.” Of these two accounts Mr Delbrueck contends 
that the former is on many grounds the most deserving of 
credit. He thinks it is confirmed by the anxiety Xenophon 
betrays to place his own conduct with regard to the expedition 
in a favourable light, by relating the occasion which induced 
him to join it, the invitation of Proxenus, his deliberation 
with Socrates, the solicitations of Cyrus, and the ignorance 
in which he was kept as to the real object of the expedition, 
till he found himself restrained by a sense of honour from 
receding (Anab. 111. 1.4—10). The statement of Diogenes 
on the other hand is manifestly erroneous in one point; for 
according to Xenophon (Anab. vir. 8. 24) Thimbron incor- 
porated the Cyreans with the Lacedsmonian forces in Asia 
three years before the arrival of Agesilaus. The time of 
Xenophon’s banishment also is indistinctly described by 
Diogenes; and Mr Delbrueck finds equal difficulty in re- 
conciling the language of the biographer with the known 
facts of the case, whatever epoch we select for the event. 
The sentence of banishment must either have preceded ,the 
alliance formed between Thebes and Athens against Sparta, 
B. C. 894, or have followed it, or have been simultaneous 
with it. If Diogenes meant to signify the first of these dates, 
he did not reflect that at that time a part of the Lacedemonian 
army consisted of Athenian troops which Athens had been 
compelled to furnish, (Hell. 111. 1. 4), so that the Athemans 
could not have banished one of their fellow-citizens for espousing 
the same cause which they themselves publicly supported. But 
if Diogenes had the period subsequent to the alliance with 
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Thebes in his view, then he ought to have known that if 
Xenophon after that event had remained in the service of 
Agesilaus, not having been previously banished from Athens, 
he would have been condemned, not as a friend to Lacedsemon, 
but as a traitor to his country. The third case, that Xeno- 
phon’s sentence was passed at the same time that war was 
declared against Lacedeemon, scarcely deserved even the slight 
notice which Mr Delbrueck takes of it: it is barely possible, 
and it is not required, as will be seen, to save the credit of 
Diogenes for common sense. 

The real time, of Xenophon’s banishment Mr Delbrueck 
conceives may be deduced from his own words (Anab. vii. 
7. 57). Fevopwr—havepos mV oiKaee mapacxevatomeros - ov 
yap tw Whos aurp ernxro ‘AOnunot epi guys. ‘This last 
remark Mr Delbrueck thinks he could not have added unless 
the sentence had been passed very soon after, and hence that 
it may be safely assigned to the interval between the time 
when Seuthes resigned the Cyrean army to the disposal of 
the Lacedsmonians, and the time when Thimbron took the 
command of it, that is, to the first half of the year B.C. 399. 
If Xenophon formed his connexion with Agesilaus after his 
banishment, several things become intelligible which would 
be inexplicable on the contrary supposition. It is then not 
surprising that none of the ancients speak of his return to 
Athens, that neither Plutarch nor Cicero, nor any other 
ancient writer, blames him for his attachment to the Spartan 
king, and that he himself, without betraying any conscious- 
ness of a dishonourable action, relates his own presence at 
the field of Coronea on the side of the enemies of Athens. 

The only difficulty Mr Delbrueck sees still remaining, 
is to account for the delusion by which a person of common 
understanding could be led to prefer a statement so manifestly 
contradicted by the clearest evidence as that of Diogenes, to 
one so probable and well attested as that of Pausanias. The 
error, Mr Delbrueck believes, has arisen from a misunder- 
standing of a passage in the Anabasis (v. 3. 6) where Xenophon 
after mentioning the precautions he took about the money 
consecrated to the Ephesian Diana,—which, when he was about 
to accompany Agesilaus on his return to Greece, xivouvevoray 
ev Kopwveia, he directed Megabyzus, wv sev avros awn, 
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€avT@ amudovvar’ et dé Tt waGor avaOcivar—adds: erei Oo 
equryev o Zevopwv, xaTouovvros 709 avTou év SKtANovyTI— 
aduxverrar MeyaBu{os eis 'OAvuriav Oewpnowy, xal arodidwor 
+THv mapaxataOyxny avtp. No unprejudiced reader, Mr 
Delbrueck thinks, can fail to perceive that ev-yew is used 
in this passage in its original sense (?) and that the words 
ere euyev o =. ought to be translated, when Xenophon 
escaped (namely the perils of the campaign). Unluckily 
this obvious meaning has been overlooked by almost the whole 
tribe of commentators and translators (indeed Mr Delbrueck 
does not name a single exception) who have made the words 
to signify, after Xenophon’s banishment. The perverseness 
of so absurd an interpretation almost throws Mr Delbrueck 
off his balance, and he is tempted to exclaim (p. 57): ‘ Woe to 
you scribes, who strain at gnats and swallow camels, that is to 
say, Woe to you grammarians, who are nice and anxious about 
words and syllables, but feel no scruples when you are making 
the grossest blunders about the most momentous matters, even 
those which involve the good name of an honourable man !” 
For he is ready to admit that if this construction of the 
passage is to be received, it would follow that the decree 
of banishment was passed after Agesilaus had set out on 
his return from Asia. 

Few things, it must be owned, are more trying to the 
temper even of a philosopher, who has never had leisure or 
inclination for the subtleties of verbal criticism, than, after 
having established an important proposition by a train of 
the most acute and elaborate reasoning, to be told by a 
man who calls himself a philologer or a grammarian, that 
his conclusion cannot be admitted, because it is inconsistent 
with the mere words of an author, whom this grammarian in 
the conceit of his paltry craft fancies that he understands better 
than the philosopher himself. But though in general such ob- 
stinacy may be a subject of just indignation, it does appear 
in the present case that something may be pleaded in behalf 
of Xenophon’s commentators. It is probable indeed that 
they have all followed the same track, and that it is only 
Mr Delbrueck’s modesty that has prevented him from claiming 
the honour: of having discovered Xenophon’s real meaning. 
But still it does not appear that it was any prejudice against 
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Xenophon, any design of injuring his reputation, that pre- 
vented them from forestalling this discovery, and blinded 
them to the truth. On the contrary one of them, whom Mr 
Delbrueck mentions with high respect, and whom he con- 
ceives to concur with him in the main point, has nevertheless 
overlooked his construction like the rest. Schneider (in his 
Prolegomena ad libellum de Rep. Ath.) has a dispute with 
Weiske about the author of that treatise, and in combating 
an argument drawn from the words exei 3’ e@uyev o &. x. 7-2. 
shews that he interprets them no better than the other com- 
mentators. Yet he remarks (p. 89) that Xenophon was 
banished before he fought at Coronea; and further om (p. 92) 
exclaims, Salva est Xenophontis existimatio et memoria, quam 
merito omnes Socratice philosophie amantes, hodieque ve- 
nerantur. Mr Delbrueck is naturally delighted with this 
ardour, and after quoting Schneider's words adds: “so that 
I have this worthy man, whose moral sense in this instance 
overpowered his grammatical acuteness, in the main point on 
my side.” I do not know what this means, unless it be that 
Schneider's confidence in the purity of Xenophon’s character 
was so strong, that he did not notice the unfavourable im- 
ference which must inevitably be drawn from the words im 
question according to his interpretation of them, which he 
would otherwise have corrected. But here one may fairly 
doubt whether Mr Delbrueck is not too partial to Schneider ; 
for in the first place the exclamation Salva est Xenophontis 
existimatio, &c. refers, not to the question agitated by Mr 
Delbrueck, but to Weiske’s view of the treatise de Rep. Ath. 
which he attributes to Xenophon, and considers as an effu- 
sion of the angry feelings produced by his banishment while 
the sentence was yet recent. This opinion Schneider en- 
deavours to refute by shewing that the work was not written 
by Xenophon, or, if at all, previously to his banishment. 
Then again, before we can pronounce that Schneider would 
have sided with Mr Delbrueck in his explanation of Anab. 
v. 3. 7, against Niebuhr, we must be sure that he would 
have thought both constructions in themselves equally ad- 
missible; for otherwise there is reason to fear that the gram- 
marian might have got the better of the editor and admirer 
of Xenophon. It is to be regretted that Mr Delbrueck 
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instead of merely observing that most of the commentators 
and translators differed from him on the point, and then 
denouncing a woe upon the grammarians, had not informed 
us whether any one commentator or translator had ever 
lighted on the same opinion with himself. Because if it 
should turn out that he stands alone in it, there may be room 
to question whether his censure ought not to have fallen on 
Xenophon himself for having chosen a word which has been 
misunderstood by almost all his readers, and has led to in- 
ferences deeply injurious to his reputation as a man, which 
he might so easily have avoided by taking a little more pains 
as a whiter. Or must we acquit both Xenophon and the 
grammarians, and suspect that Mr Delbrueck himself has not 
been exempt in this instance from human infirmity, and 
that not knowing how to get rid in any other way of the 
inference drawn by Niebuhr from the words of the Anabasis, 
he has thought himself morally justified in using open violence 
with them, and putting a construction upon them which no 
unprejudiced person can adopt? 

This suspicion acquires some colour when we observe 
that his previous reasoning is not so cogent as he himself 
seems to imagine. His objections to the above-cited testi- 
mony of Diogenes either do not touch the main point, or 
are futile in themselves. Diogenes might make a mistake 
about an immaterial circumstance, and yet be correctly in- 
formed as to the principal fact. Nor would he have much 
difficulty in extricating himself from the dilemma in which 
Mr Delbrueck thinks him caught. The Athenians were surely 
able to distinguish between the forced assistance which they 
sent to the Lacedsemonians, and the voluntary act of a citizen 
who was his own master: and the offense for which Xenophon 
was banished might be described by the term Laconism, 
though it was in fact treason, since it might begin when he 
joined Agesilaus in Asia, though it assumed a new character 
after war had broken out between Athens and Lacedsmon. 
The statement of Diogenes therefore in itself appears to be 
quite as probable arid consistent as that of Pausanias; but 
since its authority is not greater, we must still seek for other 
evidence. But we cannot. be content with the silence of 
Cicero and Plutarch, nor, without — the question, ean 
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we lay any stress on the calm tone in which Xenophon speaks 
of his campaign with Agesilaus. Whether be could have 
made the remark in Anab. vir. 57, that he was not yet 
banished, unless his banishment took place soon after he left 
the service of Seuthes, would depend very much on the length 
of time that intervened before the passage in the Anabasis 
was written. If he wrote it after having spent many years 
in exile, the remark would be neither unnatural ner useless. 
And at all events unless we cam construe the other disputed 
passage like Mr Delbrueck, it seems to ascertain the time 
of the banishment much more plainly. 

Mr Delbrueck therefore does not appear to me to have 
been successful in his vindication of Kenophon on this m- 
portant point: but rather to have hurt the cause he defends, 
by making an admission which perhaps was not necessary, 
and then bringing the question to an issue, on which the 
voices of all intelligent judges had already decided against 
him. He admits I think more than is necessary, when he 
allows that if eguye be translated in the ordinary way, 
Niebuhr’s conclusion inevitably follows. It seems not im- 
possible that the disputed passage may simply signify, ehen 
Xenophon i consequence of his banishment was residing 
at Scilius. For the principal fact was the residence at 
Scillus: the cause of it, the banishment, had nothing to de 
with the history of the deposit: and therefore the words m 
substance, though not in form, are equivalent to, ¢ret 
ev o Zxarpxe oy ev IxcdXNowvrs. Even if this sugges- 
tion should not meet with the approbation of philologers, 
though I shall not be provoked to pour out a vial of wrath 
on their heads, I hope it will shew that, if I dissent 
from Mr Delbrueck, it is only because his arguments want 
force, and not because I am averse to the opinion he 


reckless as to bear arms against his country, without say 
personal provocation, even though he believed she waa pur 
suing a mischievous policy, and was fighting the battle of 
Thebes against the common interest of Greece. And I will 
even venture to say, that until the fact shall be better es- 
eertained than it seems to be at present, I shall not believe 
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it. But though it is highly desirable to clear Xenophon 
from this imputation, it will still be questionable whether 
after this is done, his character as a citizen of Athens 
stands so free from suspicion and reproach as his apologist 
conceives. 

As Mr Delbrueck rejects that account of Xenophon’s 
banishment which, while it justifies the sentence, at the same 
time satisfactorily explains it, it becomes necessary for him 
to find some other cause adequate to the effect. And in doing 
this he has shewn considerable dexterity, but of a kind that 
seems to belong much more to the advocate than to the im- 
partial critic. According to his view Xenophon was on the 
point of returning home to enjoy the brilliant reputation 
he had earned by the glorious Retreat, and to employ the - 
influence it might justly be expected to give him in the 
service of his country, when he received the surprising in- 
telligence of the decree which condemned him to exile innocent 
and unheard. To what cause is this event to be referred? 
what could be the motives of his accusers? what the engines 
by which they induced the Athenians to deprive themselves 
of so meritorious and valuable a citizen? To answer these 
questions Mr Delbrueck has been compelled to fill up several 
chasms in history from his own imagination. And in the 
first place as to the motives of Kenophon’s prosecutors, he 
was the victim of an extraordinary cabal. The Persian satraps 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, beside their personal enmity 
to him, had reason to fear that if he were permitted to return 
home he would use his influence with his countrymen to 
engage them as strenuous allies in the war which the Lace- 
dzemonians had declared against Persia. On the other hand 
the Lacedemonians, Anaxibius and Aristarchus, were con- 
scious of having provoked his resentment by unpardonable 
insults and injuries, and they feared that on his return to 
Athens he might put himself at the head of the antilaco- 
nian party, and urge his countrymen to take the opportunity 
presented by the Persian war for throwing off the dominion 
of Sparta. Instigated by these foreigners, the heads of the 
two rival parties in Athens, under the delusion of two op- 
posite errors, unconsciously conspired to effect the ruin of 
Xenophon. Such is Mr Delbrueck’s account of the matter. 
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Though no one can deny it the praise of ingenuity, it seems 
to call in the assistance of machinery rather more complicated 
than was necessary for the purpose. Since the purest virtue is 
exposed to envy and hatred, and in the period we are speaking 
of there can have been few men at Athens who had not some 
private enemies, it would perhaps have been sufficient, as it 
would undoubtedly have been allowable, to suppose that Xeno- 
phon was not exempt from the common lot, and that there 
were persons eager to prevent him from enjoying the harvest of 
renown and authority which he was about to reap in his native 
city. This might have been fairly presumed, even without 
inquiring what part he took in the civil war, or why it was 
that Proxenus thought it so clear that he had little chance of 
bettering his fortune at home. Here then there is no difficulty. 
A more important question is by what arts his enemies carried 
their object with the multitude. And here Mr Delbrueck 
thinks that a skilful orator would have been at no loss. Xeno- 
phon’s connexion with Cyrus furnished ample materials for 
calumny and declamation. Eubulus (who we learn from Dio- 
genes was Xenophon’s accuser), if he was a man of any 
abilities, would not. fail to remind his hearers of the injuries 
they had suffered from the Persian prince, whose friendship 
Xenophon had courted, and to represent this step, as well as 
his whole conduct during the expedition (itself a criminal 
attempt upon a legitimate throne), as indicating at once anti- 
republican servility and reckless ambition. When his hearers 
were kindled by these topics, there remained another by which 
it was easy for him to excite their indignation and horror 
against the accused. Xenophon had borne arms in an impious 
war between two brothers, one of whom died in a combat re- 
sembling that of the sons of Cidipus. The anger of the gods 
had already fallen, as on the aggressor himself, so on the Greek 
partners in his guilt; Xenophon alone had been preserved: 
but only to become a signal monument of the divine venge- 
ance, when by the just sentence of his countrymen he should 
be shut out of Athens, as a criminal who carried pollution and 
a curse along with him. Such a peroration, addressed to an 
Athenian assembly, Mr Delbrueck thinks, would have been 
likely to overpower the feelings of the multitude, and to secure 
a decisive majority in favour of the proposed decree, 
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This appears to me a remarkable specimen of dexterity ; 
the dexterity, not of Eubulus, but of Mr Delbrueck. A hint 
of the peroration was probably suggested by Diodorus, who 
(xiv. 23) compares the combat of the Persian brothers with 
that of Eteocles and Polynices: an illustration extremely 
natural for a rhetorician. But the use Mr Delbrueck has 
made of this hint is such, that we may truly say of it, 
materiem superabat opus. To appreciate his ingenuity it 
must be observed, that whether Eubulus was an orator of as 
little taste as_ Diodorus, and whether the Athenians were 
capable of being moved by such a piece of declamation as 
Mr Delbrueck puts into his mouth, are questions about which 
we are not at present concerned. We are inquiring what 
were probably the motives that might impel the Athenians to 
condemn Xenophon to banishment at the time when Mr Del- 
brueck supposes the decree to have been passed. The evident 
tendency of the outline he gives of the prosecutor’s harangue, 
is to produce a belief that there was in fact no motive by 
which rational men could be swayed to such an act, and that 
Eubulus, having no real foundation to stand on, was obliged 
to resort to the basest calumnies and the most impertinent 
rhetoric: and while our scorn and indignation are excited by 
the impudence of the speaker and the credulity of his hearers, 
we forget to ask whether there was anything in Xenophon’s 
conduct that afforded real ground for a serious charge, if not 
before the Athenian people, yet before that more impartial 
tribunal to which his apologist appeals. According to. Pausa- 
nias, whose tradition Mr Delbrueck adopts, Xenophon was 
banished simply on account of the share he had taken in the 
expedition of Cyrus, ‘ who was the bitterest enemy of the 
Athenian people: for while he resided at Sardis he furnished 
Lysander and the Lacedemonians with money for their fleet.” 
Pausanias considered this as a very natural and adequate 
explanation of the fact. Why does Mr Delbrueck think it 
necessary to keep this in the back ground, and to accumulate 
a great variety of false or frivolous charges as the only ima- 
ginable motives or pretexts for the decree? Is it because the 
impeachment was not preferred sooner after Xenophon’s de- 
parture for Sardis? But while his fate was doubtful, and still 
more when it became.desperate, there was no pressing induce- 
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ment for any one to inflame the resentment of the people 
against him? Is it because the glory of his expedition might 
have been expected, unless it was overclouded by. calumny, 
to blind the Athenians to all that might be offensive to them 
in his previous conduct, and to inspire them with esteem and 
admiration for him? But the services he had rendered to the 
army in the retreat could not yet be accurately known at 
Athens; and even if they had, the Athenians may perhaps ‘be 
excused if they did not feel a very glowing gratitude to the 
man who had preserved a band of mercenaries to strengthen 
the Lacedzemonian power. Or is it finally because the part 
Xenophon had acted was in itself irreproachable, and could not 
without being grossly misrepresented excite the displeasure of 
the Athenians? This is the main point, and here we have 
something more than the tradition of Pausanias; we have a 
testimony above all exception, that of Xenophon himeelf. 
When he communicated to Socrates the invitation he had 
received to visit the court of Cyrus, though without any def- 
nite object, Socrates was immediately struck with the impres- 
sion such a step was likely to make on the minds of the 
Athenians, and having suggested this reflexion, advised him to 
consult the Delphic oracle, that is, to make his resolution the 
subject of the most earnest and solemn deliberation. His 
resolution was perhaps already taken: the only use he made 
of the oracle was to procure a sort of special safe-conduct for 
his journey: but warned perhaps by the example of the 
Cumeans (Herod. 1. 158) he asked neither the god nor his con- 
science whether what he was about to do was honorable as well 
as safe. Prudence indeed did not seem to forbid it: weak and 
helpless as Athens then was, there appeared to be little danger 
of her ever venturing to resent the affront offered her by one of 
her citizens in seeking the patronage of that implacable enemy, 
who had furnished her old rival with the means of humbling 
her to the dust, and who as long as he retained his power in 
Asia was likely to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to every 
attempt she might make to rise again. But the safer, the more 
prudent the step was, the stronger reason had a man of honour, 
who had not renounced every tie that bound him to his coun- 
try, for shunning it: the more tender would he have been of 
feelings which were the more acute because they were unable 
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to vent: themselves. It matters little how soon. Xenophon 
conceived the first suspicion of the real design of Cyrus, 
(which had become evident to Tissaphernes before the army 
left Sardis, Anab. 1. 2, 4,) nor how easily he might have 
declined to take any further part in promoting it: after his 
first appearance as an Athenian adventurer seeking his fortune 
at the court of Sardis, his honour certainly gained more than 
it lost by, his perseverance in the expedition, greatly as Athens 
had cause to dread its success. Mr Delbrueck indeed would 
persuade us that from first to last Athens was uppermost in 
Xenophon’s thoughts; that, though he yielded to the impor- 
tunities of Proxenus, it was with the fixed determination of 
returning home after a short stay at Sardis; that, though he 
accompanied Cyrus on his march, it was without the slightest 
suspicion that it would carry him beyond the borders of 
Pisidia; that, though his regard for Cyrus, and perhaps a 
natural curiosity to witness the momentous events that were 
about to take place, stifled the resentment he felt at the fraud 
which had been practised on him, and induced him to go 
through with the adventure, still he never lost sight of Athens, 
but was constantly eager to return, and dedicate his trophies to 
her honour, and his abilities and reputation to her service. 
But though such a desire would have been so natural that it 
would not have been particularly praiseworthy, it is not only 
the circumstances under which he undertook his journey that 
raise a doubt about the mtensity of this patriotic anxiety. 
His fellow soldiers, though they were not men from whom we 
should expect any very refined sentiments, still shewed that 
they were capable of that feeling which makes the Swiss 
peasant home-sick when he hears the Ranz des Vaches at a 
distance from his native land. The tears and transports of joy 
with which they hailed the first view of the Euxine, were not 
produced merely by the recollection of past dangers, but by 
the thought that the waters before them rolled on to the shores 
of Greece. There was only one man m the army of whom 
we have reason to doubt whether he shared this longmg: and 
that man was Xenophon. Mr Delbrueck speaks of his project 
of erecting a new state on the coast of the Euxine as a design 
worthy of a disciple of Socrates, a xadds xa-yabos, (p. 96) and 
laments the obstinate resistance of the army by which it was 
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frustrated, as a misfortune that deprived the world of a perfect 
model of a well-constituted commonwealth, a Secratepolis, as 
he would call it (p. 167), or a Nephelococcygia, as another 
person might suggest, since the whole outline is the fruit of 
Mr Delbrueck’s imagination. But he is s0 much transported 
with the conception of the magnificent idea which Xenophon 
would have realized if his scheme had not been nipped in the 
bud, that he has altogether neglected to.consider the project 
from any other point of view, though there is one which seems 
much more intimately connected with the immediate occasion of 
the Apology. For before we inquire what Xenophon’s colony 
‘was likely to have been and done, it belongs to our subject to 
ask whether the thought was one that might have been expected 
to arise in the mind of an Athenian who was burning with 
impatience to revisit his country, and whether it weakens or 
confirms the suspicion that the outset of the adventure forces 
upon us. 

I may venture to anticipate the answer which Mr Del- 
brueck would give to this question. He would probably my 
that though in any other person this plan of settling in a 
foreign and barbarous land might have been considered as a 
pretty strong indication of indifference to his native city, yet 
in a philosopher like Xenophon, a disciple of Socrates, it 
ought to be viewed as an act of magnanimous self-devotion, 
by which he sacrificed the dearest wish of his heart, that of 
returning to Athens, to the good of mankind, to that of 
Greece, and therefore ultimately if not directly to that of 
Athens itself, and thus proved himself the most ardent as well 
as the most enlightened of patriots. I conjecture that this 
would be Mr Delbrueck’s answer, from the manner in which 
he has surmounted another difficulty, which would have stag- 
gered a less resolute apologist, or at least a less expert polemic: 
this is, the part Xenophon took in the battle of Coronea. 
For though it is doubtful whether he fought before or after 
his banishment was decreed, the fact itself, it must be remem- 
bered, is unquestionable, that he fought against Athens, for 
her enemies. According to Mr Delbrueck’s view indeed he 
appears as an injured man; and Schneider, in that vindication 
of his character to which Mr Delbrueck has referred (Vol. vi. 
p- 90), in warding off Weiske’s charge of a long fostered 
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malignity toward Athens, observes that.if he had conceived 
any resentment on account of his wrongs, he probably vented 
it all in the Agesilaian war. I must here remark, that even if 
we adopt Mr Delbrueck’s chronology, there:are two circum- 
stances which at first sight appear to distinguish Xenophon’s 
case in an unfavorable manner from that of the many other 
Greek exiles, who on various occasions bore arms against 
Greece itself, or against their native cities. In the first place 
he had provoked his fate, by an act which, viewed in the 
mildest light, was an indiscretion, against which he had been 
warned. And even if his punishment was excessive and 
unjust, the reflection that he had himself been the aggressor 
ought to have led him to submit to the effects of the irritation 
which he had wantonly and deliberately roused in the minds 
of his countrymen. But even if this had been otherwise, if. 
the wrong had been wholly on their side, a little more fortitude 
and equanimity, a little more patience and forbearance, might 
have been expected from a philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, 
than from.a Hippias or a Demaratus. But if Xenophon was 
incapable of this effort, if his resentment could goad him to 
this extremity, on what principle do we pronounce him .a 
better citizen, a. purer patriot, than Alcibiades? or in this 
respect a worthier disciple of the man who refused to accept 
the means of withdrawing his precious and innocent life from 
the most. unjust sentence into which an Athenian tribunal. had 
ever been deluded ? 

For these questions too Mr Delbrueck has an answer, 
which he intends to convey the highest praise of _Kenophon, 
but which in any other mouth would have sounded like the 
bitterest irony. Schneider was mistaken: no angry, no indig- 
nant feelings of personal injury ruffled the philosophic calm of 
Xenophon’s mind, when he armed for the field of Coronea. 
His patriotism was so far from being quenched or stifled by 
passion, that it never blazed forth in a purer and brighter 
flame. Was not the cause of Agesilaus the cause of Greece 
against the barbarian? Was it not the cause of Athens herself, 
though the misguided people did not see that the supremacy 
of Thebes was at this juncture a danger more imminent and | 
more alarming than that of Sparta? ‘‘He therefore. scrupled 
not to accompany Agesilaus on his victorious. expedition 
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through Thrace and Thessaly as far as the frontiers of Berotia, 
yea even to stand by his side in the battle which he gave. to 
the allies at Coronea, Athenian as he was, against Athenimn, 
out of love to Athens.” (p. 48.) 

After such an answer as this I do not mean to put any 
more questions to Mr Delbrueck: but I may make a remark 
by way of corollary. He has taken great pains, as we have 
seen, to refute Niebuhr’s opinion about the date of Kenophora’s 
banishment. To Niebuhr, as to most other persons, this 
appeared a question of great importance in estimating Keno- 
phon’s character as an Athenian citizen. Bat from Mr 
Delbrueck’s point of view it seems to be one of very little 
moment. As a matter of fact it was perhaps worth deter- 
mining: but why should he have given himself the trouble 
of inventing a new construction for Xenophon’s words? And 
what occasion was there for so stern an invective against the 
grammarians? The poor men were perhaps in the dark ; but 
their error was a harmless one: and Mr Delbrueck himeclf 
made an overhasty concession, when he admitted that it im 
volved consequences injurious to Xenophon's fame. On the 
eontrary, it would have been his interest as an apologist to 
adopt Niebuhr’s supposition, and to shew, as he might easily 
have done, that it exalted the glory of his hero, by clearing his 
conduct from all suspicion of passionate or mercenary motives. 
Whether Xenophon was banished or not, the cause of Agesi- 
laus was still the cause of Greece, the cause of Athens herself, 
though her prejudices against Sparta blinded her to her real 
good. But would it have been worthy of the philosopher, the 
disciple of Socrates, to suffer himself to be overawed by 
lar clamour, and to take a part in the act of suicide which his 
country was about to commit? Would it not have been his 
duty to interpose, and endeavour to save her from herself, in 
spite of herself? Could he have hesitated, because his conduct 
might be misinterpreted by his enemies, and might expose him 
to the obloquy of men incapable of conceiving such heroic 
virtue, to remain in the camp of Agesilaus, ay, to follow him 
into the field, and exhibit the admirable spectacle of an Athe- 
nian sacrificing all his natural sympathies to his patriotic prin- 
ciples, and fighting against Athenians out of love to Athens ? 

But indeed when we take this higher ground, the whole 
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difference between Niebuhr and Mr Delbrueck appears to 
vanish. For thie love to Athens, such a love as was consistent 
with the wish to see her the vassal and instrument of Sparta, 
to see the institutions to which she had owed her greatness, and 
to which the vast majority of her citizens clung as to their life, 
abolished, and exchanged for that primitive constitution which 
the Thirty legislators laboured to restore under the auspices of 
Lysander, this, Niebuhr himself would scarcely have denied ta 
Xenophon: and unless Mr Delbrueck was prepared to shew 
that his patriotiam was of a different kind, he might as wel) 
have spared himself the trouble of this apology, as well as of 
that for Plato. But he is so far from treating this aa the main. 
question, that if his aim had been to divert the reader's atten- 
tion from it, he could not have touched on it more lightly, or 
have wandered into a greater number of utterly irrelevant 
topics. As a specimen of the little concern it has given him, 
we may take his observations on the Cyropmdia. He extale 
its merits, with justice, as an entertaining and instructive poli- 
tical romance, and comes to the conclusion (p. 102) that it was 
‘“‘an undertaking worthy of Kenophon's xa\oxe*yaGia, to shew 
in a luminous example what a prince who was revered by his 
subjects, as kings are in the east, as a being of a superior 
nature, had to do in order to justify this reverence by a bene- 
ficent exercise of his unlimited power, and to make it a squree 
of prosperity and happiness for himself and his people.” The 
reader who comes to these words must either have forgotten the 
subject announced on the title-page of the book, or he must 
imagine that they were intended as an argument against Nie, 
buhr, or else he must suppose that the Cyropeedia contains 
nothing that has any bearing on the question. This latter opi- 
nion will be confirmed by a subsequent passage, in which Mr 
Delbrueck anticipates the only objection to which he conceives 
Xenophon’s work might be liable from ill-disposed readers. 
‘Such readers,” he remarks, ‘“‘ might charge Xenophon with 
eommending an arbitrary government, with unduly extolling 
the Persian monarchy, the hereditary foe of the Greek name, 
and thus deterring his countrymen from struggling against it.” 
This anticipation indeed has the greater appearance of candour, 
becayse it is probable that it never entered into the ming of 
any other person to aceuse Xenophen of such a design as the 
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one last mentioned. And Mr Delbrueck pushes his frankness 
so far as to admit, that it would not have been amiss if ‘Xeno- 
phon had subjoined some notice ‘to his readers, that things in 
Persia were not precisely in the same state when he wrote as 
in the time of his hero: and that the conclusion of the Cyro- 
peedia would on this account have been worthy of him: though 
it contains too many marks of a different hand to be ascribed 
to him. 

It is probable, as I have observed, that few readers ever 
felt these scruples, or regretted that the genuineness of the 
concluding chapter is questionable, on such grounds. The 
Cyropedia was undoubtedly written not for mere amusement, 
but for a practical object: not however one so absurd as that 
of concealing the weakness of the Persian monarchy. That 
its main design was a political one, and that the military 
maxims it conveys were subordinate and accessary, is clearly 
announced by the author himself in the opening. But he 
gives us no reason to think that this design was so limited as 
Mr Delbrueck describes it, or that it was peculiarly applicable 
to the east. On the contrary, he expressly declares in the most 
general terms that his aim is to shew by what qualities and what 
conduct man may obtain and secure dominion over man. And 
the method which results from the example he proposes consists 
of two parts: one is the art which the aspirant must possess 
of conciliating those who are necessary to him as the instru- 
ments of his ambition, by keeping up the appearance of friend- 
ship and esteem for them, and liberally repaying their services : 
the other, that of reconciling those whom he has overpowered 
to his government, by sparing and protecting them, and. by 
contenting himself with such a share of the fruit of their 
labour as may be drawn from them without discouraging 
their industry, or impairing their prosperity. By diligently 
observing these maxims Xenophon’s hero founds an empire, 
which Mr Delbrueck himself very appropriately compares to 
a vast sheepwalk, where the dogs are constantly at the beck of 
the shepherd, and the well tended flock, thriving itself, yields 
the largest profit to its owner. These precepts were certainly 
not meant for the successors of Cyrus: in Xenophon’s opinion 
it was to the neglect of them that the overthrow of many 
similar forms of government in Greece itself was to be ascribed. 
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(Cyr. 1. 1.1.) So that the general scope of: the romance is 
precisely the same as that of the Hiero, where Simonides 
advises the tyrant who has pursued the dangerous and irksome 
course of violence and rigour, to try a milder and more refined 
policy. And: certainly, considered in itself, it was an under- 
taking not unbecoming such a character as Mr Delbrueck has 
drawn for Xenophon, to shew that even the ends of ambition 
are more effectually attained by gentleness and beneficence than 
by tyranny and oppression. But still we have reason to ask, 
through what peculiar bias of mind it happened that an 
Athenian dwelt with such pleasure on this finished picture of 
an ideal despot. And one can scarcely help thinking that, if 
a citizen of Geneva in the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth had 
written a political romance, and had chosen some ancient king 
of France for his hero, had invested him with all the qualities 
of an active and wise ruler, had described the arts by which 
he drew the whole power of the state into his hands, and had 
painted the happy effects that flowed to his subjects from this 
concentration, however excellent the work might be in itself, 
it would have raised some doubt as to the purity of the author's 
republican sentiments: and that his countrymen would not 
have been chargeable with a malignant or censorious temper, 
if they had said to him: You were born and bred in a republic, 
where men are accustomed to think themselves something better 
than a herd of cattle, and prefer being subject even to an 
mmperfect system of laws to depending on the pleasure of an 
arbitrary prince, however clearly he may perceive that his own 
interest is concerned in their affluence and comfort. For aught 
we know you maybe an honest man, but we vehemently sus- 
pect that you are a very bad citizen, and that either your head 
or your heart are in the wrong place. Your book may be an 
excellent manual for the use of the Dauphin: but the better 
it is in its kind, the less do we wish to see it in the hands of 
our youth, to whom it must be either useless or mischievous. 
It is true that at the end you have remarked that the French 
of our days have greatly degenerated from their ancestors ; 
that the higher classes are corrupted by vice and effeminacy ; 
that the lower are ground down by penury and fruitless toil. 
But you have neglected to point out that a great part of the 
present evil has arisen out of that very despotism which you 
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have laboured to exhibit in such attractive colours. And 
even if you had done so, this would have been but a poor 
atonement for your folly, in promoting the most pernicious 
of all delusions, the belief that the happiness and virtue of 
a nation can ever be the gift of a single man. 

This discussion has already grown to such a length as 
to leave no room for an examination of the work out of which 
it arose. But perhaps it may in some degree have super- 
seded the necessity of such an examination. At least if the 
reader is unable to form a judgement on the point in dispute 
from the facts that have already been presented to him, there 
seems to he little chance that he would be more forcibly 
impressed by any arguments drawn from the mode in which 
Xenophon has exhibited the history of his own times. How- 
ever plain the indications of political feeling in the Hellenica 
may appear to some eyes, they are less certain than those 
afforded by the conduct of the author. But if there is any 
truth in the view that has here been taken of some of the 
most important transactions of his life, it will be compe 
ratively a matter of indifference whether in his description 
of the fall of Athens (Hell. 11. c. 2. 3. 10. 23) we perceive 
the calm tone of the historian who is discharging a painful 
duty, or the exultation of the partisan: whether his only 
reason for omitting to mention that the hundred talents lent 
by the Lacedemonians to the oligarchs, were repaid by the 
men of the Pireus for whose destruction they were borrowed, 
was because he deemed it an occurrence too insignificant to 
be noticed: whether he has‘not been more indulgent toward 
the faults of Agesilaus than toward those of his own country- 
men: whether his reserve on the subject of Epaminondas is 
sufficiently explained by the conjecture, that his delicate 
sensibility shrank from speaking of the man whom his son 
had slain: and whether his silence about Pelopidas may be 
referred to some similar motive. Nor will it be worth while 
to enquire whether Schneider had a clear insight into human 
nature, when he supposed that Xenophon might have vented 
all the anger he had conceived against his countrymen on 
the field of Coronea, so that no rancorous feelings were left 
in his breast, or whether it is more conformable to common 
experience to believe, that every retaliation of injuries tends 
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to exaspefate the passions of the actor as well as the sufferer, 
and to widen the breach between them. 

Pious frauds have sometimes been committed to screen 
the reputation of persons who, though not entitled to much 
respect on their own account, have been thought to be so 
from their relation to others. In the life of Xenophon, so 
far as it is known, I can find no inducement to wrest his 
words from their plain meaning, or to interpret his actions 
against their outward appearance, for the sake of saving or 
raising his character. If indeed it had been as remarkable 
for generosity as for prudence, if beside those very ambiguous 
instances in which Mr Delbrueck has discovered the most 
heroic self-devotion, though to others they present exactly 
the opposite aspect, he had produced one really noble action, 
one clear proof that Xenophon was capable of a magnanimous 
sacrifice to duty or to honour, we might then have been 
reluctant to admit evidence shewing that he was also capable 
of sacrificing both duty and honour to petty motives. But 
it certainly raises no prejudice in his favour, to find that the 
most glorious adventure of his life was that in which he 
acted under the impulse of. an imminent personal danger, 
and that the only occasion on which his prudence appears 
to have forsaken him, was one on which generosity would 
have supplied its place. But according to Mr Delbrueck, 
there is another ground for wishing to see his character vin- 
dicated. We are told that if Niebuhr’s charges are well 
founded, Socrates must be brought to trial again as a cor- 
rupter of youth, and philosophy herself must be called to 
an account, and required to prove that she is not an impostor 
(p. 4). This would indeed be so fearful a consequence that 
a man might well be excused for suffermg his judgement to 
be biassed by the desire of avoiding it. But it is to be hoped 
that the admirers of Socrates and the lovers of philosophy, 
are not reduced to such a painful embarrassment, and that 
they may be allowed to protest against the supposition that 
the master would have approved of all the actions of the 
scholar. Socrates, who appears to have combined a real re- 
verence for the objects of popular devotion with exalted views 
of the divine nature, and who at all events wished not to 
deceive either himself or others, would probably have shaken 
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his head at those: dreams and those eventful sacrifices which 
Xenophon relates with so demure a countenance. -He who 
thought it impious to attempt even to elude the execution 
of an unjust sentence passed according to the laws of his 
country, would surely have scrupled to revenge one by arms. 
He. who refused to sell even his instruction, would not have 
envied Xenophon that delightful retreat in which he enjoyed 
the pension he had earned by his—love to Athens. © 

In what degree Xenophon has deserved well of Socrates 
and of philosophy, is a different question. It would be 
possible that he might have rendered great services to-both 
by his writings, though he had done them little honour by 
his life. But it ought not to be concealed that the value 
of his philosophical works is itself liable to much dispute. 
Two great difficulties have arisen with regard to the character 
' of Socrates as a man and a philosopher. One is to account 
for the portrait drawn of him by Aristophanes in the Clouds, 
without acknowledging its fidelity, and yet without charging the 
poet either with culpable ignorance or wanton malignity. These 
conditions of the problem, about which gross mistakes long 
prevailed, are now almost universally admitted. Mr Mitchell's 
essay toward a solution of it is in the hands of most of our 
readers. Another, which surpasses all that have preceded 
it in the ingenuity and acuteness with which it analyzes the 
comedy, and points out the various purposes of the poet, 
has been made by Suevern (Ueber Aristophanes Wolken). 
The ground on which Aristophanes is justified or excused 
in these and other works, (as by Wolf and Welcker, in their 
German translations of the play) is that, notwithstanding the 
essential contrariety between Socrates and the Sophists, they 
had so many accidental features in common, that Aristophanes 
might not be conscious of any serious injustice when he brought 
Socrates forward as the representative of the sophistical school. 
But an author who has recently examined the subject, 
(Roestscher. Aristophanes und scin Zeitalter) has taken an 
entirely new view of it. He conceives that the poet wrote 
with the fullest knowledge of the character of Socrates, and 
upon the most deliberate reflexion, but nevertheless with 
the purest and most laudable motives. Socrates, according 
to this view, (p. 257. 282) really stood on the same ground 
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with the Sophists, and the principle which he. shared with 
them was of so much greater importance in the eyes of Aristo- 
phanes than the points in which they differed, that he did not 
hesitate to fix upon Socrates as the head of the school, and to 
transfer some strokes to his portrait which properly belonged to 
his antagonists. This common principle, if I understand 
Dr Roetscher’s description, which is a little veiled by the 
phrases of the Hegelian philosophy, consisted in the substi- 
tution of thought and reason for that unconscious, unreflecting 
homage which had previously been paid by the citizen in 
all Greek states to the laws and institutions of his country. 
The Sophists argued on these subjects, which had before been 
held too sacred for controversy: Socrates likewise speculated 
on them: and thus in the opinion of Aristophanes, a man 
imbued with the old Grecian spirit of profound reverence 
and absolute submission to established authority, incurred 
the whole guilt of the offenses perpetrated by the Sophists 
against morality and religion. This I believe is the substance 
of Dr Roetscher’s opinion on the subject. But I can scarcely 
think that many of his readers will attach the same value 
to his discovery that he does himself, or will be satisfied 
with such a vindication of Aristophanes. However useless 
and mischievous he may have deemed it, to reason and talk 
instead of believing and acting,. it is hardly credible that, 
he should have been incapable of distinguishing between a 
man who endeavoured to confirm the authority of law and 
usage, by bringing them into harmony with the inward con- 
viction of rational beings, and the school which subjected: 
them to the uncertain fluctuation of individual feelings. That 
Aristophanes should have wilfully overlooked this contrast as 
one of no importance, and should have deliberately painted 
Socrates in the colours of the opposite party, is a supposition 
which most admirers of the poet will be very reluctant to 
adopt. The emptiness of the paradox, so far as Socrates 
is concerned, has been to my judgement very satisfactorily: 
exposed by Professor Brandis in an article in the Rhenish’ 
Museum (11. p. 103). 

The second of the two above sientional difficulties is. of. 
much greater importance. It had probably been long more 
or less distinctly felt, but it is only of late years that it has 
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been formally discussed even in Germany. The difficulty 
is to account for the difference between the view given by 
Xenophon and that given by Plato of the character of. Socrates 
as a philosopher. One point seems clear: that if 
as a philosophical writer was a worthy disciple of Socrates, 
Socrates cannot have been a master worthy of Plato. Most 
persons who had touched on this subject had been content 
with trying to cut the knot, by rejecting the Platonic Socrates 
as a fictitious person who was a mere organ for the exposition 
of Plato’s doctrines, and adopting Xenophon’s recollectidas 
as faithfully representing the mind as well as the character 
of his master. It was however sufficiently evident that this 
mode of meeting the difficulty only led to another still more 
embarrassing, and that it left the influence which Socrates 
is admitted to have exercised over Plato and his contempo- 
raries, and the reputation he enjoyed of being the founder 
of a new epoch in the history of philosophy, altogether un- 
explained. On the other hand there was no ground for ques- 
tioning Xenophon’s veracity, or for doubting that in general 
he had accurately reported whatever he thought applicable 
to his purpose in his master’s conversations and discourses. 
Schleiermacher first opened the way to a scientific solu- 
tion of the problem, by precisely stating its conditions and 
pointing out the method by which they might be at least 
partially satisfied. In a short memoir published in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy, (1814, 15.) he pro- 
posed the question: What may Socrates have been, over and 
above what Xenophon has described, without however con- 
tradicting the strokes of character and the practical maxims 
which Xenophon distinctly delivers as those of Socrates: and 
what must he have been, to give Plato a right and an 
inducement to exhibit him as he has done in his Dialogues? 
The course of investigation suggested by Schleiermacher has 
been pursued by Professor Brandis in an article in the Rhenish 
Museum, (1. p. 118) which traces the outlines of the doctrine 
of Socrates, and by Ritter in the second volume of his 
History of Philosophy. It would carry me away from my 
subject if I were here to enter into this discussion, which 
is too interesting and important to be slightly noticed. But 
one of the best purposes of this Journal will be answered, 
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if in some future Number the results to which it has led 
shall be communicated to our readers. All that concerns us 
at present, is the manner in which it affects the reputation 
of Xenophon as a philosophical writer. The more clearly 
the character of Socrates as an original thinker has been 
unfolded, and the relation in which he stood to preceding 
and subsequent philosophers has been described, the more 
evident it has become that Xenophon (to use the words of 
Mr Brandis p. 122) ‘had neither the design nor the capacity 
of exhibiting the doctrines and method of Socrates with any 
degree of completeness, or with scientific accuracy,” and that 
the Socrates of his Dialogues is as far from a historical as from 
an ideal person. I do not however wish it to be supposed 
that this conclusion is universally admitted: for it is disputed 
by Mr Delbrueck and Dr Roetscher, whose authority indeed 
would be greater if they had not been in a manner pledged, 
the one by a polemical interest, and the other by his. system, 
to their opinion on this point. Nor do I wish to raise any 
prepossession concerning it in the mind of the reader. The 
only purpose for which I mention it is to justify my remark 
that the value of the services rendered by Xenophon to 
Socrates and to philosophy is at least extremely questionable. 
If the view taken by Schleiermacher, Brandis, and Ritter, of 
the Socratic philosophy be correct, XKenophon’s apologetical 
writings have been so far from promoting his master’s interest, 
that they have inflicted an infinitely deeper and more lasting 
injury on his reputation as a philosopher, than his character 
as a man suffered from the attack of Aristophanes. Xeno- 
phon’s intention was undoubtedly good: but his judgement 
does not seem quite so praiseworthy. He has laboured to 
refute the calumnies that had been levelled against Socrates, 
by shewing that instead of being a dreaming innovator, - he 
was a practical man of the old school; that his philosophy, 
instead of being newly coined, was the same that had been 
current from the days of the Seven Sages, or indeed from 
those of Hesiod, if not of Pittheus; that it taught the 
way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, just as It has been 
expounded in popular adages in most ages and countries of 
the world. But though this defense was sufficient to rescue 
Socrates from the imputation of bad motives, it is far from 
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being a complete vindication of his conduct, and can scarcely 
have satisfied the: public to which it.was addressed. A man 
of-such prejudices as Dr Roetscher attributes to Aristophanes, 
would still have said that, if this was all Socrates meant, 
he would have done better to abstain from unprofitable dis- 
putations on truths for which human and divine laws’ had 
provided sufficient sanctions. ‘But even from a higher point 
of view we may fairly doubt how far such a disputant as— 
the Socrates of Xenophon was a useful member of society. 
A man who was perpetually raising questions which he was 
so little able to solve, and setting everybody on inquiries 
upon the most momentous.subjects, in which he was so little 
able to furnish them with a clue, is a person whose good- 
will we must respect, much more ‘than we can admire his 
prudence. No one will say that the Athenians were justified 
in putting him to death: but we are tempted to think that 
if, instead of giving him a draught of ‘hemlock, they had 
crowned him with a chaplet of hellebore, and had sent him 
on: board the Paralus to Delos, tp close his days in the 
sanctuary of the god who took delight in his wisdom, they 
would have -acted both mercifully and discreetly. : 

If I were not afraid of straying into a region foreign to 
the preceding discussion, I should have been tempted, before 
I conclude, to examine another little work of Mr Delbrueck, 
relating to the character of Socrates*. It is not a pole- 
mical piece, but seems rather to have been written in that 
easy and cheerful mood, in which a man sometimes falls to 
a game at chess, or at ninepins—with himself. He has lighted 
on three stumblingblocks in Plato's Apology, and is sur- 
prized that no one before him has been equally scandalized 
by them. Then he calls up an imaginary advocate for Socrates, 
and furnishes him with some arguments which he presently 
refutes. His inability ‘to extricate himself from the dilemmas 
in which he has placed himself begins to make him melancholy, 
when he is relieved by a visit so mysterious as to appear almost 
supernatural, which composes his mind by giving him an 
entirely new view of the matter. Unfortunately though his 
own doubts and. difficulties are removed, those which he has 
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raised in the minds of others are left in full force, Mr Del- 
brueck having scarcely hinted at the nature of the new light 
that broke in upon him in this extraordinary manner. And 
as his readers can scarcely hope to be similarly favoured, one 
is strongly tempted to inquire whether the three knots might 
not be loosened by some simply human means. For the 
present however I must resist this temptation, and reserve the 
attempt, if it should ever appear practicable, for some more 
fitting place, where it may be made with better omens of 
success. 


C. T. 


ON CERTAIN PASSAGES 
IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH BOOKS 
OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VITRUVIUS. 


Scunerper’s edition of Vitruvius, with its copious and 
learned commentary, is still little known in England. Though 
it was printed in 1808, no copies of it came over until seven 
years after, when the opening of the continent brought us so 
large an accession of literary wealth from the presses of France 
and Germany. I owe my first acquaintance with it to Mr 
Walpole, whose attention had been attracted by the explanation 
of the Athenian architectural inscription in its pages. 

In this elaborate and valuable work most of the mistakes 
of preceding editions have been discussed and corrected; and 
the text has been cleared from numerous impurities, and 
restored by the collation of several manuscripts. It is pub- 
lished, and, in my opinion, very properly, without graphic 
ilustrations, which no one but a professed architect of long 
experience could give without the risk of running perpetually 
into error. If it lie open to the charge of some defects, they 
are owing to the editor’s want of architectural knowledge; 
and such defects are almost inseparable from the under- 
taking: for while the learning necessary to its execution is 
beyond the reach of an architect, no professional man, who 
has devoted his time to acquiring a sufficiency of practical 
knowledge, can have formed the same extensive acquaintance 
with ancient writers which is displayed in the edition of 
Schneider. Hence it seems almost hopeless that any one 
should give a full and lucid exposition of Vitruvius: yet an 
accomplished scholar, if aided by an architect familiar with 
the productions of classical ages, may do much. Schneider 
wanted a more accurate knowledge of Greek construction, 
which at the time when he wrote was denied to his scientific 
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acquaintances, in common with almost the whole race of con- 
tinental artists. It was with English architects that the 
knowledge of the constructive part of Grecian edifices ori- 
ginally rested; and by them it was first diffused. Had his 
edition been delayed a few years longer, Schneider might 
then have derived that assistance from his own countrymen, 
which would have rendered it all that can be wished, so far 
as civil architecture is concerned. 

The errors which all the preceding editors had promul- 
gated, arose from inattention to their author’s repeated pro- 
fessions, which should have led them to attempt tracing the 
connexion between the principles of Vitruvius and those of the 
great masters he professed to follow, rather than to establish 
the coincidence of Roman examples with his supposed rules, 
by altering the text where it militated against them. Nor 
is Schneider's edition entirely free from faults of the same 
kind: this fundamental mistake has now and then deluded 
him in trying to restore the original reading of corrupt or 
disputable passages; and he has sometimes altered the text 
unnecessarily, sometimes niissed the true correction from mis- 
understanding the ground on which it ought to rest. Such 
being the case, I may be excused the presumption of endea- 
vouring to vindicate the original text, where it is in accordance 
with the principles of Grecian architecture, and to correct the 
dubious psssages so as to elicit a meaning in consonance with 
the author’s declarations, with a due observance of the ductus 
kitterarum, and other canons of sound criticism. 

The explanation of the Athenian architectural inscription, 
towards which the scholars of Germany with all their objections 
admit that I first pointed out the way’, has led me to the re- 
storation of some vitiated passages: this aid was not at the 
command of Schneider, whose interpretation is grounded on the 
very imperfect transcript in Chandler's Inscriptiones antiquae. 
Boeckh in his Corpus Inscriptionum has amply atoned for 
the brevity of Schneider’s remarks, although he too has been 
misled by his want of architectural knowledge, as I pledge 
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myself at some future time to shew, notwithstanding his vast 
learning, which leaves me longo tntervallo behind. 

The following observations relate to certain various read- 
ings and corrections of the text in those books of Vitruvius 
which are more immediately connected with the modern prac- 
tice of archicture; and I would invite the remarks both of 
the scholar and the artist, with the hope of profiting by them 
on no distant occasion. 


Book 111. chap. 2. § 5. In porticu Metelli Jovis Serva- 
¢oris Hermod:i. Schneider here is inclined to follow the edééio 
princeps of Sulpitius, and to substitute hujusmodi for Her- 
modi. The common reading is Jovis Statoris Hermodi. 
Three of the MSS. in the British Museum read Staragforie, 
and another Startoris. The Greeks had temples dedicated 
to Jove, under the surnames of Srycros, which Plutarch (Cicer. 
c. 16) says corresponded with the Stator of the Romans, and 
Lwrnyp, or Servator. Pliny alludes to the temples of Jupiter 
and Juno, within the porticoes of Octavia, without mention- 
ing any surnames. In the ancient plan of Rome the two 
temples within the porticoes are designated as Apis (sic) Jovis 
and AxEpis Junonis. The surrounding cloister is termed 
Porticus OctaviaE ET ME... or He... probably intended 
for the first syllable of Metrtius. The union of the two 
porticoes is frequently alluded to by ancient writers. Velleius 
Paterculus is incorrect when he says of Metellus, ‘‘ Hic est 
Metellus Macedonicus, qui porticus, quae fuere circumdatae 
duabus aedibus, sine inscriptione positis, quae nunc Octaviae 
porticibus ambiuntur, fecerat.” 1. 11. 3. From Suetonius and 
Dion Cassius we learn that the portico of Octavia was raised 
by Augustus, and served as an inclosure to two temples which 
he’ caused to be built at the same time with the spoils of the 
Dalmatians, in honour of Jupiter and Juno. Pliny tells us 
that the temples within the porticoes of Octavia were built by 
Sauros and Batrachus, Lacedemonian architects, who inscribed 
_ their'emblems, a lizard and a frog, on the bases of the columns. 
From the manner in which this is related, it has more the air 
of a fable than of a historical fact. Schneider however, re- 
lying on this passage, would change Hermodt into hujusmodé, 
and get rid of the difficulty which arises from the epithet 
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Stator, by inserting the words et in aede after Metelli, read- 
ing, In porticu Metelli, et in aede Jovis Statoris hujeusmodi. 
But there is another reason for retaining Hermods, or some 
such proper name, which will be noticed below. Hermodus 
sounds harshly as a Greek name; I would suggest Harmodii 
for Hermodi, in preference to Hermodori, which some of the 
critics have proposed. The decree against the assumption 
of this popular name, if ever it was actually in force, had 
probably become a dead letter long before the period to which 
Vitruvius refers. 

4d menianam Honoris. The common reading is ad 
Mariana ; and Vitruvius is supposed to have alluded to the 
trophies of Marius, of which very little is known; nor would 
the situation of the temple of Honour and Virtue accord with 
that of these supposed monuments in the fifth region of Rome. 
One MS reads ad marianam, which at once suggests that the 
word porticum is to be understood. For marianam we should 
therefore probably read menianam. A menian portico was 
one which, like the fora, had two stories, the upper of which 
were termed meniana. Our author says that the comic 
scenery should exhibit representations of private edifices and 
mentana. 

In confirmation of the common reading, reference has 
been made to a passage in the procemium of the seventh book, 
in which the word mariana occurs, in connection with an 
allusion to the same temples of Honour and Virtue. “A C. 
Mutio, qui magna scientia confisus aedes Honoris et Virtutis 
marianae cellae columnarumque,” &c. In this passage how- 
ever the MSS vary greatly: we find mariniana, malini- 
ane, maligmen, and maliginem: this denotes a complete 
corruption of the word, and allows us great latitude in at- 
tempting to restore it. Marianae is a conjecture, which owes 
its origin to its supposed occurrence in the passage we are now 
trying to correct, the instrumentum criticum used for this 
purpose being one of legitimate employment, and one to 
which I purpose having recourse in my explanation. . In 
speaking of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, in the 
same procemium, Vitruvius observes, cellae magnitudinem, ef 
colummarum circa dipteron collocationem, epistyliorwmque et 
ceterorum ornamentorum ad oe déstributionem, magna 
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solertia scientiaque......est architectatus. The subsequent pas- 
sage, alluding to the temple of Honour and ‘Virtue, if. we 
substitute magnitudinem for the unintelligible readings of the 
MSS will run as follows: Qui magna scientia confisus aedes 
Honoris et Virtutis, magnitudinem celle columnarumque, et 
epistyliorum symmetrias perfecit. In alluding to temples ‘of 
such different modes of construction, the similarity of the de- 
scription is such as to authorize this correction. This passage, 
therefore, has no other connection with the other, than that 
the temples of Honour and Virtue are mentioned in both. _ ' 

. IIT. 1.§6. Sed Magnesiae Dianae Hermogenis, et Co- 
rinthi Apollinis a Menesthe facta. The common reading 
is Hermogenis Alabandi; Schneider suggests e¢ Alabandie. 
Some such correction is requisite; for the locality of one of 
the temples having been specified, it was necessary to. prevent 
confusion by designating that of the other. Thus in the pre- 
ceding passages where Vitruvius is speaking of the. pseudo 
dipteral species, both the examples are in Rome, and the situ- 
ation of each is pointed out. In the subsequent illustration 
of the octastyle dipteral species, he again gives two instances; 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, built. by Chersiphraon, and 
the Doric temple of Quirinus; but he does not tell us by 
whom the latter was built, nor in what part of Rome it was 
situated. Of the first point he was probably ignorant, for 
Livy could discover no antient authority as to its architect; 
and the temple having given name to the hill on which it 
stood, its site was too well known to need mentioning. It is 
of the old temple of Quirinus that Vitruvius speaks here. 
The modern temple was built by Augustus, and may not 
have been in being then; or, if it was, his studied neglect of 
the buildings of his own age, and of his contemporaries, 
would amply account for his silence concerning it. 

Four of the MSS in the British Museum read Alabe- 
vinthi, instead of the common Alabandi; another has Alabea- 
ranthy; and two quoted by Schneider give Alabarinthé. and 
Ailabaunthe ; the latter being evidently an error of penman- 
ship. Corynthus was one of the names of Apollo: Pausanias 
(1v. 34) mentions a temple to him under this name near 
Corone in Messenia. The Acrocorinthus was under his tute- 
lary guardianship, till he transferred his rights to Venus. The 
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probable site of his temple at Corinth is described by Colonel 
Leake in his Morea. : 

III. 2. § 8. Sed Athenis in asty, Jovis in templo Olympii. 
Every thing tends to establish this as the true reading, instead 
of the common ones. Schneider reads Athenis octastylos, et in 
templo Olympio. The Bipont edition, published in the same 
year, gives octastylos in templo Jovis Olympii. Four of the 
MSS in the British Museum have octastylos et templo 
Olympio. Those quoted by Schneider likewise give et templo | 
Olympio. The editio princeps reads et in templo Olympio. 
All the MSS however omit the word Jovis. By:the intro- 
duction of the particle ef, Vitruvius is made to allude to ¢swo 
temples. His true meaning will be easily restored by comparing 
the several passages of this chapter enumerating examples of 
the various kinds of temples, and by the consideration of 
other passages in different .parts of his work. 

Whenever Vitruvius refers to existing illustrations of bis 
remarks, he mentions the deities to whom they were dedicated, 
as well as their locality: and sometimes he gives the name of 
the architect or the projector of the building. Thus as an 
example of a temple in antis, we are referred to one of the 
three temples of Fortune near the Porta Collina. Of the 
prostyle species, the temples of Jupiter and Faunus, in the 
island of the Tiber, are quoted as specimens. We have twa 
examples of - hexastyle peripteral temples, namely, that . of 
Jupiter, within the portico of Metellus, built by .Hermodus, 
and that of Honour and Virtue, in the vicinity of some other 
portico, built by Mutius. So have we of amphiprostyle 
temples, that of Diana at Magnesia, built by Hermogenes, 
and that of Apollo at Corinth, or, according to the editions, 
at Alabanda, built by Menesthes. Of dipteral temples we 
have likewise two examples, the Ionic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, built by Chersiphron, and the Doric temple of 
Quirinus, the situation of which is implied in its title, as it 
gave its name to the hill on which it was placed. In all these 
passages we have the name of the deity to whom the temple 
was dedicated, as well as its site. | 

In the description of hypethral temples, the common 
readings may refer either to one or two temples; and, as 
offering fewer difficulties, we will assume the most common 
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reading. referring to one only: Hejuse exemplar Remes 


non est, sed Athenis octastylos in templo Olympic. Ac 
cording to this reading, Vitruvius would illustrate hypecthral 
temples, which he has just informed us have ten columms i 
front, by referring to one which has only eight. ‘This shows that 
the word octastylos is corrupt: to alter it into decastylos would 
only introduce an unnecessary repetition, without rendering 
the description consistent with that of all the other temple 
referred to: the name of the divinity would still be wanted; 
for the word Jovie, as I have already stated, is not found in 
any of the MSS known to us. Here then we have one word 
redundant, and another deficient. But there is likewise anothe 
word wanting to the consistency of the passage, which does not 
at first sight appear to be necessary. Whenever Vitravias 
alludes to any building at Athens, he is careful to mention 
which of the two divisions of the city contained it; whether 
the Acropolis or the lower city, the ar# or the asty, as he calls 
them. ‘Thus in the procemium to the seventh book, wherem 
he is speaking of this temple, he says, Is asty vero Jovem 
Olympium. Again in the third chapter of the eighth book, iz 
which he alludes to the springs at Athens, he says, ef ies aatly 
et ad portum Pirweum. On the other hand, when he speaks 
of buildings in the Acropolis, he subjoins én aroe, as in the 
seventh chapter of the fourth book, and in the preface to the 
seventh. Hence it appears that in our passage, as it is com- 
monly read, we have the word octastylos redundant, and want 
the two words én asty and Jovis. If therefore we read is 
asty, Jovis in templo Olympis, for octastylos in templo Olgm 
pio, all objections vanish. The name of the divinity is mes- 
tioned, the division of the city is designated, and the word 
octastylos, which has been the great difficulty with all the 
commentators, is got rid of. 

That word has led some commentators to suppose that 
Vitruvius was referring to the Parthenon, as well as the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius. If so, the words Minervae in 
arce and Jovis in asty would be necessary: but even then 
there would still be the inconsistency of citing an octastyle 
temple as an example of a species which, it had previously 
been stated, must be decastyle. Others again have supposed 
two temples to be alluded to, namely, the Parthenon at Athens, 
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and the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, which was hexastyle. 
On this supposition we should require the words Minervae, in 
arce, and Jovis; and the inconsistency already mentioned would 
be still greater, for we should have an octastyle and a hexastyle 
temple as illustrations of the hypsethral decastyle species. 

III. 3. § 5. Jdem capitulum. These words, for which 
Schneider and the Bipont editors read item Capitolii, appear 
to have been originally a marginal note. In one of the MSS 
consulted by Schneider this book is divided into twelve 
chapters. Schneider’s second chapter is there marked v; 
and chap. vir begins with the words dedibus Aracostylis : 
so that vi and vir are comprehended in the preceding pages: 
the first begins in the same place with Schneider’s third chap- 
ter, and the other at Reddenda nunc. Hence the marginal 
note, in other MSS differently divided. Four of those in 
the British Museum, and two of those quoted by Schneider, 
read ifem capituls. 

III. 3.§ 7. Habebit justam rationem. The common 
reading is, ‘ Ipsarum columnarum altitudo [erit] modulorum 
[octo et dimidiae moduli partis. Ita ex ea divisione inter- 
columnia altitudinesque columnarum] habebunt justam ratio- 
nem.” In all the MSS to which I have had access the 
words between brackets are wholly omitted. In fact the 
height of the columns in the several kinds of temples is dis. 
cussed in a subsequent part of the chapter. According to 
the arrangement in some of the MSS it forms the sub- 
ject of a fresh chapter beginning with the words Aedibus 
Araeostylis. This passage is evidently interpolated, owing 
perhaps to the discordance between the words altitudo and 
habebunt. : 

III. 3.910. Utt Systyli in novem. This is the read- 
ing in all the MSS. The common reading, uti diastyli in octo, 
was devised with the view of making this passage correspond 
with the interpolation above mentioned. The following word 
partes is written partibus in several manuscripts. 

III. 4.9 5. Uti quadrae, epirae, trunci, et coronae 
lateris. Instead of lateris the unintelligible word dysis 
appears in most of the printed editions. Two MSS quoted 
by Schneider give lapis; the editio princeps has lesise. The 
word is manifestly corrupt, and has exercised the ingenuity 
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of all the commentators. Perrault and Galiani ‘suppoee it to 
allude to the cymatium of the. corona, for no other reason 
than that antient examples afford no instance of any member 
above the cymatium of the corona. Vitruvius however always 
comprises the cymatium in the term corona; indeed it is part 
of the corona. In like manner the cymatium is part of the 
epistylium. I formerly considered the word (ysis alluded to 
a blocking course on the top of the podium, for the reason 
that guided Perrault and Galiani: this however is merely a 
continuation of one of the front steps along the flanks; it is 
not included by Vitruvius in the height of the ‘stylobate, and 
consequently must be excluded from the members of the po 
dium, which are directed to range with them in their united 
height. The word lysis must therefore be expunged from 
the list of architectural members. 

III. 5.§ 7. 4b minimo ad pedes XXV. This is the 
reading of all the MSS. It might be thought that this, as 
well as all the subsequent alterations of the numerals in the 
text of the printed editions, were of little importance to the 
integrity of the work; but the principles which the author 
professes to adopt, and his uniform assertion of their deduc- 
tion from those of Greek architecture, can only be vindicated 
by restoring the reading of the manuscripts, in the room 
of the changes made in the printed editions for the sake of 
reconciling the proportions with those found in the remains of | 
Roman architecture. Vitruvius tells us in the preface to the 
first book that his object is to instruct the Emperor in the 
rudiments of architecture, for his guidance in the works he 
was engaged in as well as in those which were in contemplation; 
thus implying the neglect of Grecian principles in previous 
buildings at Rome, and the prevalence of others at variance 
with them. 

ITI. 5. § 8 Sed ad aequalem modulum collocatis, uti 
adjectio quae in stylobatis facta fuerit in superioribus mem- 
bris respondeat [symmetria epistyliorum.| This is the read- 
ing in all the MSS. Some of the editions after sed introduce 
tta exaequata per medium collocanda uti cum. The words 
between brackets are supposed to have been originally a mar- 
ginal note, afterwards inserted in the text; a supposition . the 
more probable, because in one of the MSS the twelfth chapter 
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begins with Epistyliopum ratio: the words Symmetria episty- 
liorum therefore would form the head of the chapter. 

-III. 6.911. Intersectio quae Graece metatome dicitur. 
The common reading is petoyn; the word is variously written 
in the MSS: methoce, metoce; and two queted by Schneider 
give metope and metatome. This last is the correct reading. 
The Greek architectural inscription gives xararouy.for an 
operation of a similar kind; Acta exremwommueva avev xara- 
Touns: meaning that the moldings are got out plain, without 
the enrichment, or symmetrical division into ornaments. So 
in the dentils of a cornice the molding is first wrought plain, 
and afterwards the dentils are made by cutting away between 
equal intervals of the plain molding. 

III. 5.9 12. Coronae quae supra aequaliter imis. Thus 
this passage appears in all the MSS. Some of the editors 
insert the words tympanum sunt after swpra. 

Simas quas Graece epistatidas dicunt. 'The Greek term 
in the Athenian inscription for the simae is ewtxpavitides. A 
term of similar import and derivation is here intended by 
Vitruvius. . It is however variously written in the MSS, 
which give epicidas, epytidas, epitidas, and epistidas; . the 
transition from this last to epistatidas is easy. The Greek 
word emoraris is the feminine of the masculine noun ex:ora- 
rns. The editio princeps reads epithidas; the common read- 
ing is emer:Bidas. Schneider proposes ewwridas,. but. this. is 
merely suggested by a subsequent correction of wapwrides for 
protides in 1v. 6. § 4, which is undoubtedly correct. The 
parotides however have nothing in common with the sime, 
either in form or position. 

IV. 1.9 7. Et inscirpis pro crinibus dispositis. The 
common reading is encarpis, which is supposed to’ mean 
festoons of flowers, suspended from the eyes of the volutes. 
Garlands are said, upon some occasions of festivals, to have 
been so suspended, but there is no antient example of them 
as @ permanent ornament. The term scirpus signifies platted 
or. wicker work, resembling the braided hair, as the. volutes 
are thought to have represented the side curls. We have 
examples of this braided ornament in the Ionic capitals of the 
Erectheum; and .it frequently occurs in the-bases of columns. 
The technical name for it is guidlochi. . Schneider evidently 
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inclines to the interpretation of Philander, who imagines 
that wreaths termed pancarpiae were here intended, on 
the authority of a passage in Festus, where Pancarpiee is 
explained to be coronae ex vario genere forum factae: he 
adds T'ali pancarpia corona capitula Ionica ornavit Michael 
Angelus. 

IV. 1. § 8. Jonicae novem constituerunt. This is the 
reading of all the MSS; the printed editions, with the excep- 
tion of Schneider’s, give octo semis in order to make this pas- 
sage agree with the interpolated passage in chapter m1, of 
which I have spoken. Pliny says (xxxvi. 56) Im Enphesiae 
Dianae aede primum columnis spirae subditae et copituls 
addita, placuitque altitudints octava pars in crassitudine, 
et ut spirae haberent crassitudinis dimidiam. Schneider 
remarks, on the assertion that capitals were first added, hoe 
falsum; he might have extended the same denial to the 
bases. Pliny had just informed us that Ionic columns were 
nine diameters in height, but that their proportions were 
not the same in the early examples of the order. Antique 
ratio erat columnarum altitudinis, tertia pars latitudinum 
delubri. 

IV. 1. § 12. Uti ewcipiant quae ex cauliculis natae pro- 
currunt ad extremos angulos volutae, minoresque helices intra 
suum medium qui sunt in abaco floribus subjects scalpantur. 
This is the reading of the MSS, which the editors have 
altered in different ways. The usual reading inserts abacum 
before excipiant, and substitutes cauliculorum folits for cau- 
iculis, and frontium abaci sunt for sunt in abaco. Schneider 
alone gives the true reading, merely transposing the word 
foribus, and placing it immediately after medium. The read- 
ing of the MSS is suffieicntly descriptive and clear, without 
any other alteration than volutas for volutae. 

IV.2.§1. Si majora spatia sunt et transtra et capreoli. 
Thus this passage stands in the majority of the MSS. The 
printed editions insert, after sunt, the following passage: 
columen in summo fastigio culminis, unde et columnae di- 
cuntur. 

IV.2.§2. Rationem habere in Doricis operibus. The 
printed editions read, severally, et opam, oparum, and aphe- 
rum. The Bipont edition and that of Rhode substitute 
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locum. Schneider suggests vel metopam, adding that all these 
readings are attended with difficulties. In substituting ratio- 
mem I am guided by a common expression of Vitruvius, which 
occurs in two passages of this chapter, as does habet. rationem, 
and habebit rationem. The expression ratio est inventa 
occurs three times in it. 

IV. 2. § 4. Metophae nominantur : — enim. The 
editio princeps gives methope; the MSS etophe, metophae, 
and metrophae. All of them read ophas. In the subsequent 
part of this sentence they also give ophas and methopa. In 
the following chapter again we have methophas, metophas, and 
metophae, as well as methophis and metophis, instead of 
the usual mode of writing, mefopis; and so throughout. 
Vitruvius says that the ophae corresponded with the colum- 
baria of the Romans, which were not perforations but niches, 
or recesses left in the wall after the beams had been removed. 
The word uérovoy in the Athenian inscription refers to some- 
thing of a different kind, connected perhaps with the osaio», 
which, from all I can collect, appears to mean what Vitruvius 
terms the intertignium or lacunaria, for which he gives us no 
corresponding Greek term. The oxaiov, or oxala, would 
therefore be the ornamental ceiling, called garvwua by the 
Greeks, which we know from Pausanias formed the ceiling 
below the roof (v. 20). In repairing the roof of a temple 
the skeleton of a soldier, who is supposed to have concealed 
himeelf, is related meragu _aucporepan eupeOijvat, THS Te €s 
evmpéemeray oTeyns, Kai THS aveyovons Tov Képauov. It is 
used in this sense by Plutarch, when describing the Eleusinian 
temple in the life of Pericles. The word @arvwua occurs in 
a fragment of ischylus quoted by Pollux, vii. 27. 122: adda 
nev tis AeoBiov harvwyatos Kin ev rpeyevors exrepasvero 
pvOuo1s—as the lines are restored by Miiller. arvwors occurs 
in the same sense in the description of the ceiling of Solomon’s 
temple. "ExoikocraQunce Tov olxov harvacect xai caratect 

xédpors. 111. Reg. v1.9. In the porticoes of the Erectheum. the 
lacunaria consist of pannels with triple sinkings, one within 
the other, each surrounded by the Lesbian cymatium. | 

IV. 3. § 3. In partes xxvi11; si hewastylos, xxxx11. The 
printed books alter these numerals. Schneider gives xxvit 
and xxxx11 after Philander. The Amsterdam edition* has 
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xxvilx and xLiv. All the M&S im the British Museum hav 
xxviii. In three of the five the numerals for the hexastyle 
are omitted: the other two give xxxit. 


IV. 8. 96. Pura relinquantur, eut olymens soslpenter, 
The printed editions read fulmina. The MSS give famine 
and fiuia, with the same mark of contraction as in a preceding 
passage, where they read femina and feia instead of fomere. 
When the mefophe were a modulus and a half m width, the 
spaces between the mutules were equal to half the width of 
the triglyph. In these intervals the commentators have sup- 

that thunderbolts were carved: some modern buildings 
ve been thus ornamented in conformity with this fmayfned 
authority. The narrowness of the Greek mefopha@ allowed 
no room for any kind of ornament. Inthe soffite of the 
cornice of the Parthenon, where the angulat mutules leave 
square intervals, we find Grecian honeysuckles carved, and 
these may have given rise to this suggestion’ of Vitruvius: 
tence we should read, periclymena or clymena, wepexdvpeva of 
KAUneva, for flumina. 'The imtroduction of flowers as an orne- 
went is common im Greek artchitecture. Upon the epéistylis 
of one of the porticoes of the Erectheum we find the calthe 
palustris, called in the Athenian inscription cdAyq; and again 
in the antepagmenta of one of the doorways of the same 
building. Schneider in his lexicon mistakes the xaAxq for 
the Tonic volute. The periclymenon is the woodbine that 
bears the honeysuckle. In some ancient examples of the 
Doric order, for instance, in the supposed temple of Saturn, 
now forming part of St Adrian im the Campo Vaccino, the 
intervals between the mutules, according to the details 
by Labacco, exhibit flowers somewhat similar to the xéAyq, 
or chrysanthemum, of the Athenian inscription. There is 
another sort of marigold called calendula officinalis, the 
Greek name for which is xXvmevov; hence in all probability 
the clumena or clymena of Vitruvius. The same ornament 
is shewn in the hypotrachelium of the columns and pilasters 
of the same buildings, whence perhaps the interpretation of 
Hesychius: KaAXN—nE pos kearrs ciovos. A similar orna- 
ment occurs between the modillions in the soffite of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, in the orders of the Pantheon, and im 
other Cormthian ‘buildings at Rome. In the remains of 
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a Doric building, called the Temple of Piety, near the site 
of the theatre of Marcellus, the corona is not divided into 
mutules, but left pura in the language of Vitruvius. Tri- 
glyphs were placed at the angles of buildings; and consequently 
the angular intercolumniations were contracted, according to 
the details given by Labacco. 

IV.3. 97. Dividatur in partes xvii, si henastyloe erit 
dividatur in partes xxvit1. These are the numerals in the 
great majority of the MSS. One of the five in the British 
Museum gives xxi instead of xvi11. Two of them read 
Xxvui1, and the other three xx1x, for the hexastyle division. 
The editio princeps and three MSS consulted by Schneider 
give xvIII and XxvIIl, except that one has xx1x for xxvii. 
The numerals xvii, being the reading in all the MSS except 
one, must be considered correct. The testimonies in support 
of xxvi11 are less in number; but this number is commensu- 
rate with xvi11 for the tetrastyle, and on this account there 
need be no hesitation about adopting it. Schneider reads 
XVINII.8, and xxvilil.s, but without any authority, on the 
mere supposition that Vitruvius intended the metophae of the 
systyle species to be equally wide with those of the more ex- 
panded front. 

Diminutwm aliquantum spatium hemitriglyphi id accedet. 
The common reading of this sentence is, dimidiatum et 
quantum est spatium hemitrigiyphi, id aecedit tn mediano.” 
Schneider rejects dimidiatum as a marginal note disturbing 
the construction. The editio princeps however and three 
of his MSS retain it. The editors differ in their made of 
pointing this sentence; but in no way is the passage rendered 
intelligible, or to be reconciled with the intended mode of con- 
struction. The triglyph, being placed centrally over the axes of 
the angular columns, leaves a space at each extremity of the 
sophorus as much less than half a triglyph as half the dimi- 
nution in the upper diameter of the column. According to 
the reading here proposed the meaning will be ‘the space of 
half a triglyph, some little diminished, is added at the angles ;” 
which is strictly correct. Jn mediano is the beginning of an- 
other sentence. 

_ In mediano, contra fastigium. The passage between 
the words mediano and contra, which occurs in all the MSS 
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in the British Museum, is obviously .a misplaced -Fepetition, 
unconnected with the context, and incomplete. Its omission 
leaves the text perfectly intelligible and clear. In.the MSS 
after mediano we read: habens cymatium Doricum in ime 
alterum in summo item cum cymatiis corona crassa ex démidia 
dividendae autem sunt in corona ima ad perpendiculem con- 
tra, &c. In the printed copies this passage is omitted, but 
only to be inserted with considerable additions after the word 
dignitatem further on. The whole: text of this. portion is 
full of unauthorized corrections and unnecessary insertions. 

- IV. 6. §1. Lumen autem hypaethri. This is the reading 
in all the MSS. The printed copies read Aypothyri, which 
has led to the insertion of the word semis after duae. The 
_ hypaethra were open spaces above the door, admitting air and 
light, sometimes through a bronze grating, as in the Pantheon. 
Schneider retains the correct reading. Perrault omits .semés, 
but reads hypothyri. Owing to this, his illustration. of ancient 
doorways exhibits no hypaethral opening. In a subsequent 
part of the chapter relating to Ionic doorways, even Schneider 
reads hyperthyra instead of Aypaethra, although he rejects 
the word semis. 

IV. 6. §2. Ipsa autem antepagmenta contrakantur. In 
all the editions except that of Sulpicius, the words crasea 
fant in fronte altitudine luminis parte duodecima are inserted 
before contrahantur. Schneider, aware of their want of 
authority, places them between brackets: they were inserted 
on mere conjecture by Jocundus. 

IV. 6. § 4. Projectis pedibus ancones sive parotides locen- 
ter. The first word, appearing in the MSS in a contracted 
form, that is, pris pedibus, protis pedibus, and portis pedibus, 
has led to a ete of conjectures as to the construction of 
this and the preceding sentence. The printed copies read, 
quemadmodum in Doricis hyperthyridibus, beginning the 
next sentence with Ancones. Schneider omits hyperthyri- 
dibus as redundant. The passage is certainly complete with- 
out It; and quemadmodum in Doricis appears in a preceding 
part of the chapter. The questionable words therefore must 
either be omitted, or must begin a new sentence. There can 
be little doubt that we should read projectis, or porrectis, 
pedibus ancones sive parotides locentur,—the ends being 
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made to project, let the ancones be placed. The first is a 
necessary expedient for the reception of the other. I have 
adopted the word parotides, instead of protides and ptides, 
after Schneider. The ancones or parotides are the consoles, 
hanging down from the ends of the hyperthyrum, resembling 
a double volute, in the form of the Greek character ¢. In the 
Athenian inscription the console is termed ovs, from a kind of 
resemblance to the human ear; whence wrides or qapwrides. 
The correction of locentur for the common vocentur is too 
obvious to require comment. 

IV. 6. § 6. Ipsaque non fiunt clathrata. Im all the 
editions, except those of Sulpicius and Schneider, the words 
forium ornamenta follow ipsa, but without any manuscript 
authority. The MSS give either coelostrata or celostrata. 
Vitruvius, having already mentioned the forium ornamenta, 
that is, the antepagmenta, or frames around the. doors, 
proceeds to describe how the /umina, or openings, were. 
to be disposed. These openings are divided into two 
portions, the lumen hypaethri and the lumen valvarum. 
They are similar in the Doric and Ionic doorways: he is 
now describing those of the Attic. These lumina are to 
be valvata, like those of the window-openings mentioned: in 
the sixth chapter of the sixth book, lumina fenestrarum 
valvata. Barbaro says he found clathrata in two copies; and 
his testimony is the more to be relied on, inasmuch as he 
rejects it. Philander, on the contrary, adopts it, and illus- 
trates the passage by the fores clathratae of the Pantheon, and 
by an ancient inscription first published by him, in which we 
find Fores clatratas cum postibus esculinis facito. In one 
of the inscriptions given by Chandler (11. 29) we have 
TO aeTWUa VITEp Tas xeryxdtdas. And in the Vespe of Aris- 
tophanes (v. 124) the old man, who is made to sleep in the 
infirmary of A@sculapius, shews himself at dawn at the lattice, 
which was probably over the door, o 6 avecbayy xvePatos emt 

77H xvryxdic. This however may have been a window; for 
Pausanias tells us that the building was in the neighbourhoed 
of the temple, and not the temple itself. We have the-expres- 
sion fenestrae clathratae in Plautus. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory reading would -be, Jpsaeque 
(se. fores) non fiunt clathratae. Perrault adopts-this reading, 
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having found it in. a printed copy taken from a manuscript. 
The edition of Cesare Cisserano has clathratae. 

Et aperturae habent exteriores postes. The common 
reading is aperturas habent in exteriores partes. ‘The word 
im is only found in one or two MSS. The commentators con- 
jecture that Vitruvius means to describe the doors as opening 
outwardly. The doors of Roman temples are said to have 
opened outwardly: this does not however appear to have 
been the case in Greek temples; nor does the word aperturas 
admit of such an interpretation. In the inscription above 
mentioned the doors and their posts are mentioned. The 
meaning of the passage is, that the aperturae (door-openings) 
had external posts, to which the doors were hung. This is 
exemplified in the Pantheon at Rome, where the door-posts 
are placed externally, and the doors open inwardly. 

IV.7.§ 5. Ut stillicidium tectt absoluti terminatio re- 
spondeat. ‘The common reading in the printed copies is terti- 
ario. In the MSS it is sometimes written thus, and some- 
times ternario, with the mark of contraction. Numerous 
conjectures as to the meaning of this passage have been 
offered, and graphic illustrations of it in every possible form 
have been given. In one point all seem to have agreed, in 
giving each a new interpretation. The correction suggested 
above renders the passage clear and intelligible, in perfect 
accordance with the context. ‘ So that the termination of the 
roof itself may serve for the s¢illicidium (or eaves.)” That 
is to say, the mutules formed by the timbers of the roof, being 
made to project considerably beyond the walls of the cella, 
antepagmenta, representing the external cornice, are fixed to 
the ends, and thus form the yeitcov, or eaves. 

IV. 8. § 1. Uti in quarto volumine. This is the reading 
in all the MSS. All the editions on the contrary substitute 
tertio for quarto. The more correct mode of writing would 
have been in hoc quarto volumine; but it is not the part of a 
commentator to amend the language of his author. When in 
chapter 111. sect. 7, Schneider proposes to substitute wé for 
the less elegant quod, because, as he says, QUOD er varia- 
tione barbari hominis ortum habet pro ut usurpantis, he 

to forget the amount of the literary qualifications he 
has attributed to the author whose accomplishments he has 


~~ 
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criticised. The unpolished man was probably Vitruvius him- 
self. It is from such expressions as these that a judgement 
may be formed of his qualifications as a writer. The substi- 
tution of tertio for quarto would be attended with a result 
of which the commentators are probably not aware; nor of 
the violation of architectural fitness which has been widely 
spread by its original introduction. The reading of the 
printed copies gives an apparent authority to the use of the 
Ionic order in circular buildings: whereas in the majority of 
such edifices, certainly in the examples afforded by the best 
ages of architecture, the Corinthian alone is introduced. The 
impropriety of using any other is obvious to those who have 
witnessed the contrast between the straight line of the abacus 
of the capital and the circular sweep of the epistylium. Some 
examples of the Ionic order have the volutes placed diagonally, 
and the abacus curved like that of the Corinthian order; but 
these do not belong to the best periods. 

IV. 8.§ 4. Athenis in arce et in Attica Sunii Poliadis 
Minervae. The common reading is, Athenis in arce Minervae 
et in Attica Sunit Palladis. That in all the MSS is Pal- 
ladis Minervae, from which the alteration to Poliadis is easy. 
Schneider, under some erroneous idea, has substituted in asty 
for in arce; thus referring to some supposed building in the 
lower city instead of the Acropolis. Modern*travellers and 
writers on architecture, on the authority of the printed copies, 
have supposed Vitruvius to have been here alluding to the 
Parthenon, whereas he is describing temples of unusual con- 
struction. Jtem GENERIBUS ALIIs constituuntur aedes et alio 
genere dispositiones habentes. ‘These temples observe the same 
proportions in their parts under this alteration of arrangement. 
In what this difference consisted he afterwards explains; and 
the reference to the temple of Minerva Polias is in conformity 
with his assertions. 

Et ut reliqui thyrones. ‘The common reading in the 
printed copies is uti reliqua exisona. The last word in some 
MSS is illegible. Stuart suggested ut re liquet elcocor. It 
ought to be observed that in the MSS all the Greek terms 
of art, although the orthography is Greek, are written in the 
common cursive character. The meaning of Vitruvius is 
obvious, whatever may be the term he used. In these exam- 
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having found it ina printed copy taken from a manuscript. 
The edition of Cesare Cisserano has clathratae. 

. Et aperturae habent esteriores postes. The comma 
reading is aperturas habent in eateriores partes. The word 
i is only found in one or two MSS. The commentators cov- 
jecture that Vitruvius means to describe the doors as opening 
outwardly. The doors of Roman temples are said to have 
opened outwardly: this does not however appear to have 
been the case in Greek temples; nor does the word aperturas 
admit of such an interpretation. In the inscription above 
mentioned the doors and their posts are mentioned. The 
meaning of the passage is, that the aperturae (door-openings) 
had external posts, to which the doors were hung. This is 
exemplified in the Pantheon at Rome, where the door-posts 
are placed externally, and the doors open inwardly. 

IV. 7.§ 5. Ut stilticidium tecti absoluti terminatio re- 
apondeat. ‘The common reading in the printed copies is terti- 
erio. In the MSS it is sometimes written thus, and aome- 
times ternario, with the mark of contraction. Numerous 
conjectures as to the meaning of this passage have been 
offered, and graphic illustrations of it in every possible form 
have been given. In one point all seem to have agreed, in 
giving each a new interpretation. The correction suggested 
above renders the passage clear and intelligible, in perfect 
accordance with the context. ‘‘ So that the termination of the 
roof itself may serve for the stillicidium (or eaves.)” That 
is to say, the mutules formed by the timbers of the roof, being 
made to project considerably beyond the walls of the cells, 
antepagments, representing the external cornice, are fixed to 
the ends, and thus form the -yetcov, or eaves. 

IV. 8. § 1. Uti in quarto volumine. This is the reading 
in all the MSS. All the editions on the contrary substitute 
tertio for quarto. ‘The more correct mode of writing would 
have been in hoc quarto volumine; but it is not the part of a 
commentator to amend the language of his author. When in 
chapter 111. sect. 7, Schneider proposes to substitute w¢ for 
the less elegant quod, because, as he says, QuoD e# varia- 
tione barbari hominis ortum khabet pro ot wsurpantis, he 
appears to forget the amount of the literary qualifications he 
has attributed to the author whose accomplishments he has 
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criticised. The unpolished man was probably Vitruvius him- 
self. It is from such expressions as these that a judgement 
may be formed of his qualifications as a writer. The substi- 
tution of fertio for quarto would be attended with a result 
of which the commentators are probably not aware; nor of 
the violation of architectural fitness which has been widely 
spread by its original introduction. The reading of the 
printed copies gives an apparent authority to the use of the 
Ionic order in circular buildings: whereas in the majority of 
such edifices, certainly in the examples afforded by the best 
ages of architecture, the Corinthian alone is introduced. The 
impropriety of using any other is obvious to those who have 
witnessed the contrast between the straight line of the abacus 
of the capital and the circular sweep of the epistylium. Some 
examples of the {onic order have the volutes placed diagonally, 
and the abacus curved like that of the Corinthian order; but 
these do not belong to the best periods. 

IV. 8.§ 4. Athenis in arce et in Attica Swnii Poliadis 
Minervae. ‘The common reading is, Athenis in arce Minervae 
et in Attica Sunii Palladis. That in all the MSS is Pal 
ladis Minervae, from which the alteration to Poliadis is easy. 
Schneider, under some erroneous idea, has substituted in asty 
for in arce; thus referring to some supposed building in the 
lower city instead of the Acropolis. Modern*travellers and 
writers on architecture, on the authority of the printed copies, 
have supposed Vitruvius to have been here alluding to the 
Parthenon, whereas he is describing temples of unusual con- 
struction. Jétem GENERIBUS ALIIs constituuntur aedes et alio 
genere dispositiones habentes. ‘These temples observe the same 
proportions in their parts under this alteration of arrangement. 
In what this difference consisted he afterwards explains; and 
the reference to the temple of Minerva Polias is in conformity 
with his assertions. 

Et ut reliqui thyrones. The common reading in the 
printed copies is uti reliqua exisona. The last word in some 
MSS is illegible. Stuart suggested ut re liquet elaodar. It 
ought to be observed that in the MSS all the Greek terms 
of art, although the orthography is Greek, are written in the 
common cursive character. The meaning of Vitruvius is 
obvious, whatever may be the term he used. In these exam- 
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The Athenian architectural inscription, brought from 
Athens by Chandler, and now deposited in the British Museum, 
describes the progress that had been made in rebuilding the 
Erectheum in the archonship of Diocles: little more than the 
roof was wanted to complete it. Three years after, however, 
it is supposed to have been again destroyed by fire, on the 
authority of the following passage of Xenophon. Tg & exwrn 
Ere (@ 7 Te ceAnuyn ekeduTEv EamEépas, Kai 6 Wadatos THE 
"A@nvas vews ev ‘AOnvas everpyaOn, Tlirtos meév edopevor- 
Tos, apxovros dé KadXiov "AOnvnow) ot Aaxecarudvtot, «.T-2. 
On this passage Miiller, in his dissertation on the temple of 
Minerva Polias (p. 19) observes: ‘‘ Vehementer offensus sum 
loco Xenophontis Hellen. 1. vi. 2. .... Haec pertinent ad Ol. 
XCIII. ann. 3. quo templum vix absolutum, nedum veftes esse 
poterat. At rationibus certis evicimus, eandem aedem, quae 
Diocle archonte struebatur, et nunc stare: tam egregie conci- 
nunt mensurae et omnis commodulatio. Neque tamen id tanti: 
cum incendio illo tectum tantum laesum, vel easdem mensuras 
et rationes in aede denuo instaurata repetitas esse, contra 
statuere possis. Nihilominus certissimum est, aedificium vix 
consummatum zradaov vewy appellari non posse.... Hecatom- 
pedon Pericleum a loco hoc alienum esse, verbo moneo.” The 
passage in Xenophon led me originally to-think that the 
madaos vews was the Hecatompedon, because, though the 
sacred and immovable objects within the Erectheum would not 
permit its site to be changed, the same objection did not apply 
to the Hecatompedon. But as the temples burnt by the Per- 
sians were not restored, it is evident that no second conflagra- 
tion can have taken place in a building in which every thing 
combustible must already have been consumed. 

It has occurred to me that these difficulties may be got 
over by supposing that the temple of Minerva here mentioned 
was not at Athens, but an ancient temple in some other part of 
Greece: and I think I can shew that a temple of Minerva, of 
very high antiquity, was actually destroyed by fire about the 
same period, that is, the archonship of Callias, 406 years before 
Christ. Pausanias tells us: Teyeatars de ‘AOnvas tis "AXeas 
TO \epov TO apxaiov emoincev ‘AXeos* xpovw o€ UoOTEpov 
Kateskevagavto ot Teyeatar tH Oe vacv wéeyav Te Kai 
Beas akiov; (exetvo mev on amup nhavicev, emweunOev 
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efaidyns) Atodavrov wap ‘A@nvalos apxovros, voTEpy de 
Ere: THS Extys Kai évevnxoarns ‘Odupmiacos (VIL. 45. 3.). 
Hence it appears that a very ancient temple of Minerva at 
Tegea was burnt about this very period, and a new one to 
replace it was built by Scopas in the second year of the 96th 
Olympiad. The date here given alludes either to the com- 
mencement, or, more probably, the conclusion of the new 
edifice: the year of the conflagration is not mentioned. 

It might be imagined that two different temples of Minerva, 
both of them described as ancient, were destroyed by fire about 
the same time: neither writer, however, speaks of more than 
one: may we not conjecture then that they were both speaking 
of the self-same event’ If in the passage of Xenophon we 
substitute ev Teyeqa for ev ‘AOyvas, we shall get over the 
whole difficulty occasioned by it, and it will no longer be at 
variance with the accounts given by other Greek writers, and 
with the testimony afforded by the Athenian inscription. The . 
passage then would run as follows: o wadatos ts ‘AOnvas 
vews ev Teyeg everpya@n, Llizis mev edopevovros; apxov- 
tos 66 KadAlov ‘AOnvnow, or it might be rs ‘AOnvas vews 
zys ‘Adeas, the temple being dedicated to Minerva Alea. 


w. W——s. 


THE COMIC POET ANTIPHANES. 


De Mernexe in the second and third parts of his Ques- 
tiones Scenice' has rendered a great service to the literary 
world, and to the lovers of the ancient Greek drama especially, 
by his learned investigation of the times and works of the 
comic poets of Greece. In the third part of his enquiry he 
surveys the poets of the Middle Comedy; and among others 
the times of Eubulus, Anaxandrides, and Alexis, are satisfac- 
torily assigned; the titles of their dramas recited, and the 
testimonies collected in which these titles are 
Upon the time of Antiphanes Dr Meineke differs from other 
critics, and places that poet forty years below the period as- 
signed to him by the ancient grammarians. Although the 
passage is somewhat long, yet, as the work of Dr Meineke 
is not of common occurrence, and as his arguments will be 
best stated by himself, they shall be given in his own words’. 

Suidam si sequimur, natus est Antiphanes Ol. 933, mortuus 
Ol. 112. etatis anno 74°; sed has rationes sunt que plane con- 
turbent. Nam ut Theodecte qut Aristotelis auditor fuit com- 
memorationem Athen. p. 134. c. et alia ejusdem generis omittam, 
quid est quod Seleuci regis meminit apud Athen. p. 156. c? qui 
regem se appellari jussit Ol. 118. 2. Hinc manifestum est in 


1 These publications are entitled Quastionum Scenicarum Specimen secun- 
dum—Berolint 1827. pp. 75; Queestionum Soenicarum Specimen tertium— Be- 
rolini (1830.) pp. 54. A first part, which had preceded these, I have not been 
able to procure. 

s Spec. m. pp. 50, 51. 

3 Dr Meineke has rightly interpreted the meaning of Suidas, which some 
had misunderstood. See Fast. Hellen. Part nu. p. 81. To the names there 
mentioned, by whom Suidas had been misunderstood, may be added Sexius 
and Schweigheuser (noticed by Meineke p. 50), and Fabricius B. G. tom. n. 
p- 419. Harles. 
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natali anno apud Suidam erratum esse. Fabulas docere ceepit 
teste Anonymo pera thv Cy odkvumedda, Ol. 98; quod verum esse 
non potest, guum minimum usque ad Ol. 118. 2. fabulas docuerit, 
et Suida teste etatem ultra annum 74™ non produxerit. Itaque 
vide ne apud Anonymum scribendum sit wera THv py oAummiaca. 
Quod nescio an etiam fragmentorum indole confirmetur, in quibus, 
ut hoc utar, Platonis aliorumque hujus etate clarorum hominum 
nulla plane mentio injicitur. Quo accedit quod in tanta fabularum 
multitudine perpauce reperiuntur ex quibus eum in solitis et re- 
ceptis media comedia argumentis versatum esse intelligatur. Idem 
confirmat etiam quodammodo Lycophronis narratio apud Athen. 
p. 555. a. Nam quum Antiphanes Alexandro comediam a se 
scriptam recitaret eaque non valde delectari regem intelligeret, 
non se mirari inquiebat Antiphanes, det yap, w Baoirev, Tov 
TavrTa am ove xonevov amo auuBodwy Te ToAAaKis SecerynKevat 
xai wepi eralpas wAeovaxts Kai ciAndevat kai dedwxévas wAnryds. 
Itaque amores, convivia, aliaque hujus generis primarium Anti- 
phanee poesis argumentum fuisse conjicias. Idque etiam frag- 
menta docent in quibus conviviorum descriptiones frequentissime, 
contra civilium rerum commemoratio certorumque hominum trristones 
rarissime. Hac omnia st guts comparet cum titulo libri a Dio- 
doro Ascalonita scripti repi Avridbdvous xai repi THs Tapa Tots 
vEewTEpos KwWULKOIS MaTTUNs apud Athen. p. 662. f.4, haud sane 
mirer si quis eam ob causam Antiphanem nove comeedie poetis 
accenseat. Quamquam hoc quidem immerito: nam medie@ poetam 
comedie habitum esse Antiphanem ab Antiquis multis multorum 
constat indiciis. De poesi Antiphanis veteres ita gudicarunt ut 
eum et eloguendi et componendi arte prestitisse censerent, quem 
ad modum diserte testatur Anonymus de Comedia: syeverOa dé 
A€ryouow avtov evpuestarov eis TO ypahey kai dpaparoroterv. 
Suavitatis et elegantie laudem et impertit Atheneus p. 27. d. 
156. c. 168. d. fragmentorum indole egregie confirmatam. Non 
mirum igitur eum una cum Alexide prestantissimum media co- 
media poetam habitum esse.—Denique feracissimi ingentt fursse 
dramatum quorum auctor habitus est numerus docet, quem ita 


4 Meineke adds p. 55, Quod edulii genus sub Macedonum demum imperio 
Athenas introductum esse diserte testatur Atheneus xiv. p. 662. f. 
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definit Suidas ut ab aliis 366 ab altis autem 280 fabulas c 
tributas fuisse referat. Horum numerum—alterum Anonymi con- 
sensu fere comprobatum: video, quippe qui 260 fabularum auctorem 
eum fuisse perhibeat. Earum recensum aki tempori et loco re- 
servamus. 

For these reasons Dr Meineke rejects the testimonies which 
include the dramas of Antiphanes within Ol. 99—112, and 
fixes him at Ol. 109-——118. 2, or below Ol. 118.2. In the first 
place, we may dismiss the argument founded upon the men- 
tion of Theodectes. For Theodectes himself died before 
B. c. 833°; and might accordingly have been mentioned by 
Antiphanes although the death of Antiphanes had happened 
in that year. In the next place we may set aside the argu- 
ment drawn from the conversation with Alexander as of no 
weight in this question; because that conversation must have 
been held before Alexander passed into Asia*; consequently 
the dramas there described, whatever were their subjects, 
and however treated, must have been written before zm. c. $84 
And besides we may remark that these subjects were intro- 
duced into the Middle Comedy by Anaxandrides: Suid.’ Avag- 
avdpions—mnparos ovTos Epwras cai wapOévew PBopas eiay- 
yyaryev. And Anaxandrides exhibited in 3. c. $767 in the 
early period of the Middle Comedy. Thirdly, we may observe 
that the mention of uaTrum does not fix Antiphanes to a late 
period; for it is also mentioned by Nicostratus‘*, son of Aris- 
tophanes, who flourished in the early period. The inference 


5 See Fast. Hellen. Part m. B. c. 388. p. 153. 

6 It is nowhere said, nor isit in the least degree probable, that Antiphanes, 
who was naturalized at Athens, accompanied Alexander into Asia. And 
Alexander passed into Asia in the spring of B. c. 334; and after the summer 
of B. Cc. 333 he never again approached the Grecian sea or visited the western 
coast of Asia Minor. 

7 See Fast. Hellen. p. 107. 189. and Dr Meineke himself p. 24. 

8 Athen. xiv. p. 664. c. Nixdorparoe év 'AweAavvouévw [conf. Suid. 
Nixoorpar. }° 

eb y', dvdpes, eb o:podp’ adAq puny TH MaTTON 
obTw Gabiow ra peta Tav0’ wor’ clomat 
od’ avrdy nuty ToUToy dyrepety Ere. 
xal év Maycipw [ conf. Suid. Ib. Athen. xu. p. 517. a.] 
Upiov dé xal xdvcavAov, § ToUTwY Tt THY 
cls parriny, obdérepoy eléc wawore. 
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in general which Dr Meineke draws from the supposed cha- 
racter of the subjects of Antiphanes, concluding that they were 
not within the province of the Middle Comedy, and assigning 
to him on that account a position below the period of that 
comedy, seems at variance with acknowledged testimonies. 
For the Middle Comedy could only be distinguished from 
the New, either by the composition. and subjects, or by the 
time ; but, if Antiphanes in both these particulars had fallen 
within the New Comedy, it is not likely that he would have 
been ascribed. to the Middle Comedy by the unanimous con- 
sent of ancient critics. In order, however, to determine how 
far the character of the fragments of Antiphanes will justify 
Dr Meineke’s opinion, it will be necessary to have recourse 
to the fragments themselves. I propose therefore (since Dr 
Meineke has forborne to do this, and has deferred it to some 
other occasion) to exhibit the titles of the dramas of this poet 
and to bring together the chief passages. Where the testi- 
monies are short, it will be possible to give the whole; upon 
some occasions, it will be more suitable to our present limits 
to state the substance. 


1. 2. ‘Arypoixos. ‘Arypotxos 7 BoutaNiwv. Athen. 1x. p. 396. 
b. ‘Avribavns ev Arypolaip' 
kat mpwra mev 
ape aoOeuwny patav, i nv pepeafrios 
Anw Bporoat Xapua Swperra Piro’ 
ETETA TUKTA | TaKEpa unxadwv méAn, 
Aon KaTaumexXovTas oapka veoryevi. 
B. ri Aevyes; . A. Tparypoiay Tepaivw Lopordeous. 
Athen. 1x. 392. e. Avribavys ev ‘Ary poixyp’ 
ws On av ti 
motery OuvaLevos opruryiou Wouxiy EXOY 5 
Athen. x. 445. f. xata rov Avripavyy, Os €v Arypoixoss 
prow 
° OAqv muaas eKTrUvE. B. mera TO popriov. 
A. ovxX Sorts auTHS eoTw €uTEipws exw. 


9 The copies of Athenseus have 4Anv picas and SAny xappéeas. Lobeck 
ad Phrynich. p. 340 conjectures Any daveri. 
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Athen. x111. 567. d. Avrip. ev Arypoixe: 
7p tpigorrs comspope 
evdppalverat ‘yap Kxakoy exey Sacer nary. ; 

Athen. xv. 692. f. ‘Avro. Arypoixors sn 

A pudsios EWEKANELTO; masdy FO, 
meryadny Auds owTnpos dxarov ape TIS. 

Phot. Suid. daious. _Avrep. Arypoixoss" 

parySaios, apaxos, mparyna mectov 7 doxeis. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 97, 5. ex Guadoy is : TO év pépes, ‘Avrid. 
‘Arypoixy. 98, 27. émidquos -——Avrip. ‘Arypoixe. 105, 5. xa 
Oapos sovdos: olovel | darn ptBeonévos. Ayrip. Anyecbea: 108, 8. 
werCov, mecCov, puxpov Mixpov > Avrid. ‘Ary polxe. 

Pollux vi. 54. Avrip.- —ey Arypoixy. 

pau Bldrov epbor, Xaprer, aoreioy wave. 

Athen. VII. 304. b. ToOUTOW Twy iu Belew [sc.. ‘Avrepa- 
vous ev Koupiét] gma Eorw evperv Kal ey Aseeret mat @ 
‘Aypoixw 7 BovraNieou. 

Athen. Vill. 858. d. wapa. Tv! aurep TONTH ev ere 
Niwm, Sep spaua Tey ‘Arypoixesy eoriv evos 

Kat my eoridow THBEpOV 

upas ery" av é aryopdcers mui AaBesr, 
Niort’, _Gpryupioy B. GAws ‘yap ovx ewioramac 
Xpnorws aryopaCew. ppate én perovnevoy 
ow Tin xai ets 5 A. wast. B. xa € exag Tov rere, 
ixOuv tiv ‘sds rryors av 3 ; eis ary por 
nrOev pepwv wor i Ovowehns pasyioac 
Kal TpryAisas, cat vn At "psoev opespa 
quiv arract. B. elra xai Yes Gime [0t, 
TovTww paryos av; A. xav Tis GdXos MIKpos Ne 
Tous yap mueryadous TovTous amravras YEvOMUKa 
av8 pwr ocparyous ixOus. B. ti pus e pidrrare ; 
av pwmoparyous 5 3 mts ouv ap av8 pwrros aryor ; 
a oyAov O ort tavta 0 eativ ‘EXevns Bpwpara, 

nosy ouTos, patvicoas Kal TpryAisas. 

ev 8 TT! ‘Aypoixp ‘Exarns Bpwuara sy tas maswidas 
elvat xat Tas TpeyAlous. The original passage of the former 
play is preserved Athen. vir. 3138. b. Avrid. ev A-ypoixg 
n Bovradriwn ‘Exarns Bewuara Kater Tas patvidas ova 
tyv Bpayutnta, Aéeywv ovTas' Tous yap meryddovs—xai 
TptryAtoas. Where the only variation is ‘Exarys for “EXeéwns. 
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and where the title 7 BovraXiwx: seems improperly added by 
Athen. since this was the title of the second edition. - 

3. ‘Ade al. Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 10. avaxapuWe: Quri 
Tov viroaTpewyat TOEt. Avripavys Ade) pais. 

4. “Adwus. Bekk. Anecd. p. 77 25. " axAnpiay : Avrip. 
‘Adwvict. 80, 24. ava pecov: avti Tov ev ecw. Avti. 
‘Adwmct. 103, 15. xkatadvow. —Avrid¢. "Adwveds. Araros and 
Nicophon exhibited dramas with the same title’. 

5. 'A@auas. Pollux x. 62. ev te _Avrupavous A@auavre’ 

xAauvda Kat oyyny & EXWV, 
"' a€vvaxoAovBos, Enpos, avroAnKuOos.: 

Amphis has a drama with the same title * 

6. Avyurriot. Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 15. avaSijvat: avi 
Tov avaywpjoa. Avrid. Avyurrios. | 

7. Aiohos. Athen. x. 444, ©. Avrupdons ev Alokp dta- 
BadrAwv dca dewa mpaTrovaw ot wAeov trivovres past: 

Maxapeus epwre Tey ouognd pe pas’ 
maryels Tews mev emexparer TH ouudopas, 
KaTeixe 0 auTov° atta mwapakaBwy wore | 
olvov oT parnyov, Os ss0vos Ovirrois aryet 
THY ToAmav eis 76 mpoabe Tys evfovrlas, 
vuKTWp dvacras érvyev wy nBovrdcro. 

8. Axéor pia. See No. 1. Athen. x11. 586. a. ras Eva 
ans "—mvnuovever o auTins Avribarns ev ‘Apxacs kal - ev 
Knrovpp, €v Axeorpig, ev Adsevopern, € ev Neorric:, Kai “Adeks 
ev KreoSovAivn, Kat KadAxparns ey Mooyxiwn. ‘See Fast. 
Hellen. Part. 11. p. 143. Sinope is mentioned my Demosth. 
Androt. p. 610. in B.c. 355. 

Athen. 1x, 402. d. map Avripaves € ev Axeorpig’ 

Kpea de Tivos peor av ecGios; B. ‘Tivos 5 : 
els evTedetay. ‘Tw mpoBariv pev ols ev 
ant epia pyre Tupos” apvos, pirrare. 

Tw airyéwy xara tav0’ a an Tupov out’ 
Epipou. ca THY emxapmiay yap Twv ” aepciy 
TavT eaQiwy Tra avr avexo[at.— 


10 "Apapes'Adsvds Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 8. 104, 8. Athen. mr. 95. c. For 
Nicophon see Fast. Hellen. B. C. 388. p. 101. 

11 ’A£uvaxddovbos Salmasius. Vulgo fvvaxcnr. 

12 "Augis év 'A@duavrs Athen, xi. 599. a: 
Vou. I. No. 3. 4C 
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9. ‘AxovriCouevn. Athen. x. 441. b. Avrihbavys ov ty 
‘AxovriCouevn * 
yeireo cotl ris 
Kamnnos, ours evs, 6 oray er\0w wore 
dupaioa, movos old’ Wy ye MOL Ke iyvura, 
oO’ udapes oT axparov. olda Oo eyw wore 
Movga. 
10, ‘Aneiar pia, Athen. 111. 123. b. Avribayys ev ‘Ader- 
tpi’ peperas T0 Gpaua kai ws *Adekidos. 
eav 0o¢ TOUpYyaaTHpLov Toure meptBonror, 
kaTaoKedd, vy THY pidny Anunrtpa, THY peyiorny 
UTaLvaY ULV eK péoou Bavaca rot deBaros 
gi davros boaros’ ai dé my, underod Sdwp wiouue 
eevOe prov. 

11, Adtevouévy. See No. 8. Pollux 1x. 29. Sexarewna. 
KéXpnTar Tp ovouaTt Avribavns ev “AMevopern. 

Athen. VIII. 388. @. Avriavays ey ‘ANevonevn idndour- 
Tas Twas Karaheyav ix Over noi’ 

Tas anxias dos mpwrov. “Hpaxdes avak, 
adravra TeOodkwxacw K. T,X. 

Twenty-four lines naming Callimedon, Sinope, Misgolas. 
Athen. 339. b. m@avwrat em TOUTOIS O Avripavas Kat Top 
Musryohav Kexwugonxey ws égrovdaxora epi xDapedous 
Ka xBapurrds wpaiovs. nat yap Oo pyTwp Aicxivys ev TH 
kata Tiapxou oyp epi auTov Tave K.T.A. Sc. in Timarch. 
p. 7, 25. That oration was delivered in B.c. 345. 

12. “AXcyores. Athen. m1. 122. d. ‘Avridavns ev ‘Adar 
OT egn’ 

emi TO Kawoupyew pepov 
obrws, exelvus, TOVTO Yeyrwonwr ort 
€v Kauvov eYXsipyua, Kay TOALNpOV "> 
mwo\Nwy wadawy Eare XpnoyswT epov. 

Athen. XII, 553. c. Avtid. ev "ArKnaTie eAaiy tTiva wore 
Xptopevoy Tovs mdcas. 

13. AvacwXouevos. Bekk. Anecd. p. 89, 2. Scahepor : 
avr rov aupepov. ‘Avri. AvagwCopevy. 

14, “Avresca. Athen. 111. 127. b. Avridavous ef ‘Avreias’ 

€v Tais omupion de vt WoT EvEerTt, pidrare 5 
B. ev TAILS Tpioty mev xovdpos aryyabos Meyapixos. 
A. ov Gerraduov rov xpyatov elvai pact & ; 


? 
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B. ee rg Dowwinns ——— 

ceuldadts, ex mwoAARS ogecp eCrndyn. 
To © auto TovTo Spaua éperat Kal ws ‘AdékiSos, ev oriryors 
ododpa ctadrarrov. 

Athen. xv. 690. a. svquovevet Tov pupoteAoyv ‘rovrou Tou 
Tlépwvos xai Qedroumos ev Aduntm Kat ‘Hévyaper. Avribavns 
& ev ‘Avteia’ 

mpos TH MUpoTMAN ‘yevouevov KaTEhiwravon 
auTov Trept pipo. * * * 

* *# # * nedra te curPels cor Pepe 
TA Kivvapnwmwa TavTa Kai Ta vapeuwa. 

There is no doubt that Antiphanes named Peron, who 
is named by Theopompus". 

Athen x11. 544. f. ‘Avribavns ev ‘Avraty [Avreig Schweigh."*] 
repi Tis Twv pirocopwy tpvpepernros saderyouevos pyow’ 

W Tav, Katavoeis Tis wor ear ovroo) 

O Yyépwy; amo THs ev Ovews “EAAnnxos, 

NeuKn xAavis, arcs XiTwvioKos KaXos, 

mtidioy amaddv, evpyOnos Baxrnpia, 

Bad tpaxc{a. ti maxpd det Adve; Sreos 

aurjv opav yap THv ‘Axadnueiay doxe. 

Pollux vir. 59. ‘Avribavns 3 avro evavyria [ev Avreig™* 
Leopard.] mwapefrnyeirat’ 

tais 0 “evduros osrohaict TeTpaTy~ponueras, 
oxeA€ats, Tiapais— 


13 Kt ante et post Sowlxm aliquid omisit. Dinponrr. 

14 v. 2. Avbrdy Iépwvs Canter. v. 1. Tpde rep dpe yexduevor xatredipwavoy 
Schweigh. v. 2. Abrov wepl pipov.** nédrA@s Te cuvbels cor pépew Dindorf 
marking a lacuna. We might partly supply the /acuna thus: airdy epi pipov 
+o Tlépou®®, 

15 Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. xz. p.497. Antceus poseit esse trogudicae Ktulue, 
comedia parum videtur convenire. Comedias autem scripett Antiphanes, tra- 
geedias, quod sciam, nullas. Quare vera videtur scriptura quer alibi apud nostrum 
obtinet, év’Avreia. As if the title of a tragedy could not also be the title of a 
comedy! when we find the ’A@duar, ’Ayridan, Be\Acpopdvrne, Arévucos, IElay, 
8c. the titles of both. But although the reason assigned by Schweigheuser 
is of no weight, yet his emendation seems justified from Athen. m. 197. b. 
xv. 690. a. 

16 Approved by Toup ad Polluc. tom. rv. p. 372. 

17 ’Evdéro.s Porson. Adv. p. 288. év airais vulgo. 
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15. ‘Avrepwoa. Bekk. Anecd. p. 106, 5. daryyaCe: “Ate 
gpayns ‘Avrepwon. A drama of Nicostratus bore this title”. 
16.  AtroxapTepw. Pollux x. 138. OT PwMATELS.—KEXpN- 
Tat de Tw Ovonatt Kai Avriavns ev Aroxaprepourtt. 
17. "Apryupiov adanapuos. Athen. 1x. 409. d. "Eacyeévys 
4 ‘Avrepayns dnoiv ev ‘Apyuplov apanonep’ 
 cai— 
TOTE Temmatnces KaToviives KaTa TpOToY 
Tas yetpas, evwdn AaBwv trav ynv— 
18. "Apxadia or ‘Apxas. See No.8 Athen. x. 444. b. 
"Avripavys ev "Apxadla pnoiv’ 
ovTe yap wndovra de 
ovdapov, waTEp, Tapowweir, ov", Stay river den, 
vou Exe, Satis de pecCov 4 Kat avOparroy Ppove, 
* * * nippy reroOus abXip vouiouart, 
eis acodoy EXMOwv Suotov wacw avrov overat, 
av oxomy Ta Twy iatpwv Tov Biov Texunpia, 
tas ddeSas 0 dor pépovra rds avw kai Tas KaTw 
"rerapévas, Ot wv o Ovaros was xuBgpvara Blos. 
19. ‘ApraCopevn. Athen. rx. 401. f. "Avridbayns ev Ap- 
maCouern’ 
AaBwy exavatw avarypov eis THY oiKiay 
Tis vUKTOS auTHS Kal A€ovTAa Kal NuUKov. 
20. "Apyiotpdty. Athen vit. 322. c. "Avriavas ev "Apyt- 
oT PATH 





ris 0 eyyéAeov dv daryot, 
4) Kpaviov owvodovTos ;— 

21, “Apywv. Athen. tv. 142. f.  draxwumddoy " Avrecarys 
ta Aaxwuixd deirva ev TE emcypadouery épdpare “Apxer 
duo ovTws" 

év Aaxedainovt 
rye-yovas; exeivwy THY vonwy ueOeKTEéov 
eativ. Bact’ emi derrvoy eis Ta ” diditia® 
azroNave Tou Cwpov, ™ popa, tas Bvaraxas 
ay eigen no érep emi(iret KaXa’ 
év Tos 0 exeivwy EOeow ic0 upxaixos. 


1a Athen. x1. 487. b. = Nixderparos "Avrepwon. Suid. NitkoorTparos. 
19 nal rore w. Vulgo. ore | Kai repiwarioes Dindorf. 

20 pdivca Dindorf after Toup. Vulgo ge:dizia. 

21 popes Dindorf after Ruhnken for ¢épee. 
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22, “AowXymids.. Athen. x1, 485. b. ‘Avruarys ¢ ev Aguas: 
THv O€ ypauy TV aabevovcay mavu Tada THY Bpurixny, 
pitov Tpivas Tt MIKpOY, deXea cas Te youve) 

To peryeBos KoiAn Aerwaorn, Tour éToing exrreaiv. 
23."Acwro. Bekk. Anecd. p- 86, 14. you " yr Aeryer 
ov yauoumat : "Avribavns "Acwros. eynuaunv o aynp Aeryer 
avtTi Tou ery 1a, The grammarian has ounces a rule upon 
an expression which was used in a comic sense ” 

24. AvAnrns. Athen. xiv. 618. b.  Avrihclons ev Te 
AvAntn 

Troiav, ppacov yap, m0€ Tn guvavAiav 
Tautnv; exloratat yap, «.7.A. Seven lines. 

A corrupt passage, which Casaubon, Schweighzuser, and 
Dindorf, are unable to restore. 

25. AvAnrpis 4 Acddua. Athen. vii1. 343. d. 'Avribavys 
ev AvAnrpic: 9 A.dvpas Dounniny Twa én ovoayia KWILG= 
Owy prow 

oO Mev Mevedaos éwohéuna’ €Tn eka 
tos Tpwol oa yuvaixa THY Ow Kadnv, 
Pownldns dé Tavpeg oi eyyeduv. 

Phornicides is also named by Antiphanes in the TAovotoe. 
see No. 105. and by Euphron (who was contemporary with 
Callimedon: Athen. 111. 100. d.) in the Movoar: Athen. vit. 
$43. b. 

26. Auvrov epwy. Athen. x. 455. f. Avribavns év Aurov 
Epwvri gyow* 

—Tpopanidas TE Avoodpxous. pnavOavets ; 
Tupov A€yw.—Conf. Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1339, 17. 

Athen. xv. 678 e. Kuduarroy orepavov-—pynnovever o avtou 
val "Avrupavns ev ‘Eavrov Epwvre, Conf. Polluc. vii. 199. 
Pollux x. 152. apuBadAous de emi Tov ovomacTou [sadav- 
riov ev Avtiavous ™ Autov epwvre. . 

27. ‘Agppodiatov. Athen. x. 449. b. epi dé ypidbwy, ‘Av- 
Tecpavys—ev ‘Adpodiciey 

TOTEp, oray medAw Aeryew got THY XUTPay, XUTpav Rey, 
” Tpoxov Poa TEUKTOV KOLACTWMATOY KUTOS 
wAacTov ex ‘yains; x.7.r. Seventeen trochaics. 


22 See Porson. ad Eur. Med. 264. Elmsl. ad Eur. Med. 257. 
23 Avrou épwvrt Casaub. Vulgo Airod épmwre. 
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Stob. Flor. 124, 27. “Avripavous e€ ‘Adpodsiov* 

wevOciv O€ peTpiws ToUs xpoonKorras pirovs. 

ov ‘yap TeOvacw, addAd THY aUTHY OcOD 

nv maow edOew Eor avayKaiws exov 

apoedkn\vOacw’ lta yx nucis doTepoy 

eig TavTo KaTatywyciov avrois Akouer 

kowy Tov GdAov auvitarpipovres Xpdvoy. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 95, 82. eveqmareiv: ‘Avribavys “Adpo 
Orc iey, 

28. ‘Aqpodirns yovait. Athen. xv. 666. f. “Avrighdvas ey 
"Aqpoditns syovais* 

rover A€eyw, ov O ov cuvins. KxoTTafsos 

TO Avxviov Eat. Mpocexe TOY vouy. wa pep 

Kai wéupa kal Tparynua veEKNTNpLOV. 

B. aepi Tov; yedowov. Korrafeire tla Tpowop ; 

A. eyo didakw cad!’ ov.: ds av Tov xoTTaPov 

agdets, ext tTHv wraoTLyya Trownen wecerv— 

B. wAagtiyya woiay ; TovTo ToumiKeimevoy 

avw TO uKpov, TO Mvaxioxov eyes; 

A. tour eari wAaoriyé. x. 7.r. Twenty lines de cot- 
tabo ludo. v. 5-13 are in Athen. x1. 487. d. “Avrig. “Agpo- 
Sirns ryovas’ "Eye ‘mdeitw cal’ ov x. 7.d. v. 2 is referred 
to by Ammonius v. Avxvlov.— Avyxviov pev yap ecrew 4 AUywia, 
ws ‘AuTi. pyotv ev "Adpoolrns ryovars. v. 8 by Pollux x. 8 
ev oe ‘Avriavous ‘Adpodlrns yovats mwaxioxiov éarw eipr- 
nevov. Polyzelus exhibited a drama with this title™. 

29. Baxxat. Athen. x. 441. d.  Avribavns Baxyais’ 

met 0€ TOUT OUK ETI, Kaxodatuwy oodpa 

Sotis yauet -yuvaixa, mAnv ev Tois ZxvOars" 

Exel ovoy ‘yap ov due aumedos.— 

30. Bowria. Athen. x1. 474. e. OS7t Kal ‘yuvatxetoy Koo- 
paptov €aTe KavOapos ‘Avriarns spnxev ev Bowrig. Athen. 
xiv. 650. e. ‘“Avrid. ev Bawrig’ 

Everynery €€ atypou Mot THY powy 

Tw oKANPOKOKKwY. 

Pollux x. 88. Athen. 1x. 367. e. ¢v tm Avribavos 
” Bowria’ 


24 See Fast. Hellen. Part 1. b. c. 364 p. 117. 


25 ‘Avripavys Bowriw' cadéoaca te Athen. 
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Kadeoas Te TapaTiOnow ev ™ mapovric: 
" (0d Bovs— 
Athen. 111. 84. a. “Avribavys ev Bowrip. [— rig Casaub. 
Dindorf.} 
Kat mepl mev ayo ry nAOtov Td Kal réryeu, 
worep mpos ax\Horous. adda ravri AduGave 
wapOeve Ta mira. B. «ada ye. A. xara dnr @ Beoi" 
veo yap To ore pia Tour aapirywevoy 
iy Tas "AOnvas eori _ mapa Tou Bacirews. 
B. Tap "Eowepidwv @ @uny rye vm Thv Dwodopov 
paciy ra \Xpvaa unda rau elva:. pla 
mévov eoriv. B. odtryov To Kadov core wavTayxou 
Kai TipLov. 

"E pos & ev MedBoig aura Tavra Ta iapBeia mpobeis 

ws th wa Ta Tov 'Avridbavous emieper® 
B. wap ‘Eorepidwy x. 7. X. 

31. BouPurtos or—«xios. Athen. TI, 125. f. Tov xvico~ 
Aolyou dé Kai Avripavns pynuovevet ev Bou BvrXiw. Pollux x. 
179. capers d¢ auto ‘Avripdyns év BouPuxtp syr0ot etxwv’ 

ary*yetov adpersipiov o% 5 <b — 

Athen. 1v. 161. ‘e. efov KaTa TOV avToY TOUTOV mounrny 
ev OouBuxicp (sic) Aeryorra, Gpaxmiis dvncasBas * Tas ™ poo- 
Popous macy T potas, oxopoda, Typor, Kpopuva, Kamrapi’ 
wavTa TavT ect Spaynijs.” 

$2. Bovorpis. Phot. lex. pwradevuara. Athen. 11. 47. d. 
"Avribavns Bovoipide 

Borpus, peas, poivxas, * "eT epa vairyaha. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 89, 83. Spa’ axovaa: ‘Avripavys Bov- 
ips. Pollux x. 65. etmOvTos “Avrupavous ev Bovoipicr 

‘xai‘ro yepvifioy wpwrov n wou capns.” Busiris was 
also among the titles of the comedies of Ephippus and 
Mnesimachus®. 

BovraXiwy see ‘Arypoixos. 


9% wapowics Pollux. 

27 BodBote deest Athen. 

*36 5 «dit éorivy Pollux. 

27 Srepa verradetyara Phot. Epit Athen. omits the title of the drama. 

28 Athen. x. 442.d. "Equrzer dv Boveipst:, x. 417. e. Monoisayos Boucipids. 
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33. Bu{avrios. Pollux vir. 170, ‘Avrehavys ev BoCar- 


Tig KaTa THY vUY XpnoWw elpnxe 
woptpupat oxTe KUcAor. 
$4 Taos. Athen. III. 95. a. Arrihdvrs ev Tapocs* 
exrepeov xopens nesaioy— 
Athen. 1v. 160. d. Avrupaver rT, Keonaxy—er Tang 
Koryxtov Te a addavros Te HPO TeTHIMEPON- 
Athen. 1v. 169. d. wardna ka ov ™ ‘Avrighavys ev 
Tapy’ | 
maravie, cevTdor, ath¢prow, XUT pas, Avyvous, 
Kopiavva, Kpomay » Gras, EXatop, TpuBNiov. 
_ Bekk. Anecd.' p.’ 84, 13. Barwa :—Avricbavas Tdpoer. 
Whence it appears that some copies of the Papoe had Berana 
in os line quoted by Athenszeus. 

- Favupndns. Athen. x. 458. f. Xexreov Tiva xohasw 
are wevov ot my Avoavres Tov mporeBerra yPipor ewipos 
ovTot Ghyuny TapayLoryouerny TP AUTwY TOTO—ws "Avribarm 
endo: ev Tavyupyoe: oa Toure" 

Otpot Teper oxds 
Niav epwras. B. adr eye oa 
THS Fumi Tov masses et rae sale TI, 
Tayews reve ypy x.T-r. Thirteen lines. 
Eubulus, one of the earliest writers of the Middle Comedy, 
also composed a drama with this title”. 
' Taorpwv. See Kvobdevs. 
36. TopyBos. Athen. VII. $40. c. ‘Avrubavys ev Topyuy’ 
NTTOV T amoorainv av wy mpoethouny 
7 ™KadAtuédwy yAavKov pour ay Kpaviov. 
See No. 11. 
87. Aevxadiwy. Athen. 111. 118. d. ‘Avriavys o wouyrys 
€v Acuxadion— 
Taptxos avraxaiov et tis BovdeT 7 
r aderpixor, BuCavrias dé Ouvvidcos 
oomaior xaipet. 
Athen. xiv. 646. f. “Avripavys Aeuxadion’ 


HN A 3) / A ~ 7 
oncanioas 4” MEAITNKTOV N TOLOVTO Tt. 





20 Athen. m7. 110. a. vi. 248. c. EdBoudos év Tavuprides. 
3% For the time of Callimedon see Fast. Hellen. Part n. p. Xtvi. x. 
3) peXlanara Atheneus: pedlarnwroy Dindorf. 
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A AcvxaXiwy was also written by Eubulus®. 
38. Alovyot. Athen. 111, 127. d.. ‘Avriavys ev Acdvpors* 
améhavoa Todo Kat Kady edegudTwy, 
wey TE MpoTodes TpEs tows 7 Terrapas 
cor pnviwy Tw, kaTaBeBpenes aria 
tows ehehavrwy TeTTapwv. 

Athen. v1. 287. f. Avribavns ev Ardvuors” 

Bo yap TapactTos cor WW, av opOes OKOTTS, 
KOLYWYOS auorv, TIS TUXNS Kal Tov Biov. 
oudeis mapaarros evyer aruyery Tous dlrous 
Touvavriov dé wavras evTUKELV aéi. 
cot ToduteAns TH Bip Tes, K.T.rA. Twelve lines. 

Athen. rx. 380. f. Avribavys ev Acdvmots’ 

oworyevoTel, mepiTaret 
évy TOS orepavois— 

Athen. x. 428. c. xatd Tov xwpmooTrotoy ‘Avribayny, os 
ev Ardvjpors past’ 

TO ToT NpLov pot To merya mpoopeper AaBwv. 
emTexeapny GKparov, ovyi wat iov, 
xuaBous Gewp Te kat Ocawov mupious® 
exer eml Tovros mact Tis ceuvys Beas 
Kal TOU ‘yAuKUTaTOU Pacrrews Scuorpiay. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 114, 4. cuusraoryew: Avtibavys Ardimors. 
Atopir raw see Qopixiot. 

39. AcwAacton. Athen. x1, 508. e. gods’ of Tws emekaXe:To 
TO Torn ptov—r0 ET’ TH akOAig idomevov, os “AvTi:harns 
wapiarnow ev Arrdaatoas” a 

vt oup everrat Tos Oeotcow; B. ovde ev 
av an Kepacn ws. A. toye. Tov qpoov AauBave. 
eretra udev TOV arnpxatopevoy 

TOUTWY Tepavys, tov TeAauava, noe Tov 
Tlawva, und ‘Apposto ov. 

Stob. Flor. 121, 4. Avrupavous eK ee 

ovGeis rwrore 
w déamor’ aTvéQav amoQavev x pOvu0s wy" 
Tous yAtxouevous dé Cov xaTracrG Tov oKxédous 


32 Edfovdos év Aevxadlov: Athen: mu 100. e. 107. f. 
33 o yap Dindorf poet Wakefieldium. 3pa ydp Athen. We might read dpes ; 
wapao:ror—Conf. Eur. Orest. 581. 584. 
Vow. I. No. 3. 4D 
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axovTas o Xdpew, ew “oro mropOuaiov T aye 
cerilouevous Kai xayT €yovras apboves. 
o O€ Auucs earw aBavacias Papuaxov. 
rr Apameraryeryos. Athen. Iv. 161. e.—xara Tov surTov 
‘Avriavn’ ovros ‘yap ev Apawerayeryp deryer” 
KOO (Lis wou THY erPeay, 
Mixpav wev ex Tov mpoae, pearHy S evéoGew 
Tv xeipa, xaBarep ai yuvaixes, xaTedarye 
Tapmodva Kal TayvTata— 
41. Avoéperes. Athen. 111. 100. f. Tav owov mepsnyras 
Avridavns ev Avoépwar wepl Kupyvns roy Xo-you arocoupmeras’ 
exeiae Orawhéew 
50ev cceomacOnuev, eppwcBa Déryev 
draoww, tos, aAdhiy, cuvwpicr, 
Kavi, KéAnot, pacTETOIS, TupETois, OWLS. 

42. Avowparos. Athen. vi. 262. d. ‘Avriqhavys ev -Ave- 
npary noi’ 

opay Te Keimeva Z 
auras nutSparras opvidaua Te, 
wy aude haphevTwr Oeuss dovrdw gharyeiy, 
ws hacw ai ‘yuvaixes. 

"Emuxparns 3 ey rete aryavaxrouyra woe: Tiva Ter 
ouKeTwv Kat NeyovTa “ Ti ydp "Ex Otov,” K. TD. —tK 77S mapa- 
Oéecews Twv tap Belwy dndos eotw o 'Emuparns ta rou ‘Avti- 
davouvs muereveyxwv. Enpicrates, who thus transcribed from 
Antiphanes, was himself a poet of the Middle Comedy: 
Athen. x. 422. f. 

Athen. xiv. 661, f. Avrupavys ev Avawpary erawwr Tous 
LexeAckous uaryeipous Neyer’ 

SixeAwv oe Texvais novvOcioat 
Oatros dca pumparices. 

48. Awdwvy, Athen. x11. 526. d.  xowas rept wayTer 

teav ‘lwvev T pups Avribavns ev Awdevn rave Nerve’ 
7oGev oixn Twp el; ris ‘lovey 
Tpupepapmey over aBpos nduirabys 
OxAos wpunrat; 

44.  Exridaupos. Bekk. Anecd. p. 454, 32. ‘Aorparyanos : — 
Aéryoust dé Kai aotpiyous. "Avtibavns "Emdavpip (sic). 


« Kgregiam Valckenaerii emendationem recepit Gaisfordius. él +é1r0n Beior 
Vulgo. 
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EmaiCouey méev aptiws Tois aor plots. 
Hence Pollux tx. 99. ovs aorparyahous Pee h aorpilas 
eiow ot wrouacov. Avribavys dé xal aorpixous. 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 98, 28. xpoago : Avripavns "Eadav py’ 
A drama entitled ‘Exridavpos was also written by Alexis*. 
45. “EmixAnpos. Stob. Flor. 116, 28. ‘Avribavous ef 
"Exrech pou" 
® ‘yipas, ws amacw avOpwrocw el 
mo0etvov, ws evdatnov’ elf 6 or ay TapNs, 
ee ws MoxOnpov" ev Aeyet TE Ge 
eis’ Kaxws 06 was Tts Os cous Aeryes. 
Alexis also composed a drama with this title”. 
46. EuOudxos. Athen. tv. 169. d. Baravoy elpnxey ‘Autre 
avns ev EvOvdixe 





éretra TouNvTOUS TETUNMEVOS 
ev Baravnoiow eppOos.— 

Pollux x. 107. ev Avribavous EvOudixe’ aum** our. TET. 
"Ev raraviocw epO.” Athen. vir. 3239. b. ‘Avrip. ev 
EvOudine" 

wavy ouXyy 
opupava. B. xeotpay Articoti Set Aeryeww. 

Harpocr. Phot. Suid. Eevrrevonevous. *'Avrigbavm EvOvu- 

Otway’ 
eyo Leverevomevos eoTpaTevounv. 

47. Evaro. Stob. 99, 82. tov avrov [sc. ‘Avripavovs] 

e£& EvzXoias 
Avnpov avOparrow Kai TO Cav KaKeos, 
domep ® qrovnpos Ceorypachor, Ta Xpamara 
TPWTiCTOV adaviCovow ex TOU cwparos. 

Harpocr. Phot. Evoris. yuvackerov Th evouua eoriv " 
Evarls TET OLKEAMEDOY, ws OnXov Toovcw GA Te TeV Kw- 
putkov Kal Avridbavys ev EvzrXoig’ 

wanep Evorida 
evouna ™-rovrw toiidov HUGNET MEE. 


35 Athen. in. 119. f. "Aregis é» 'Ewidavper. 

as Athen. v1. 227. b. Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 20. 104, 94. “AXeEse 'BarixAdpy. 
37 ’Aporopdune Evdixw Photius. 

38 wovnpoi {wypapot Grotius. Wulgo—pe—ypade. 

39 évévua ro Harp. Photius omits the line of Antiphanes. 
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48, ‘Egecia. Stob. Flor. 59, 6. Avribavous " Eqpecias® 
durraves 6 doris Cn Oararriov Piov. 
“rev yap mcovTwy tT Garey... 
€xaTov ardor eADecy Kperrrov 4 mAevca wdEOpov. 
wAers THY OadraTTav cyowiwy mwoupeveor. 
49. ZaxvvBos. Athen. x11. 553. c. “Avrupavys ev Zane 
eit ou Sucaiiws ciui idoryuvns eyo 
cal Tas éraipas oews macas cr : 
TouTi yap avTo mpwrov 9 ov motes rable, 
padaxais KaXais Te xXepot tprPpOnvar rodas, 
td 
WS OVX! Teuvov EaTt; 


50. Zwypados. Bekk. Anecd. p. 82, 10. a@yadua «ai 
ean» kat avoptavra aciadopus : “Avribavns Zewry pathy. 

. Hvioyos. Stob. Flor. 108, 28. “Avripavous “Hoye 
“dod tape per TOUT _avnp" Oo ev kaxws 
mparTwy TO AvtTrovy nyay eis. TapaoTaow, 
0° Endhpoves dekamevos qveryxev Kados. 

52. Oanupas. Athen. vir. 300.c. nov ev Gapupe ‘Avti- 
davns” 

Kai gov y emwvuuos TIS EV gnuats Bporey 
Opnens kara powy roTauos wvopas LEvOS, 
ZTpuuwy, meryioras eyyedets KExTNMEVOS. 

53. Oopixtor 7 Atopurrwr. Athen. x11. 553. d. Avribaves 
ev Oopixiors. Xv. 689. e. "Avribavns év Bopixtors n Atopur- 
TovTt 

Aovra 3S adnOws. adrAa Ti; 
€k ypugoKoAAnToU Se KaATOOS MUpW 
Avyurri uev Tovs modas Kat ‘ra oxeAn, 
dowixivy oe Tas _yvadous cat tiTOia, 

qiouuPpivy d€ Tov ETEpov Bpaxtova, 

Guapaxivy Oe Tas opis Kal Th Kouny, 

epmurnivy O€ TO ‘yovu Kat Tov avyeva. 

54. ‘lacwy. Bekk. Anecd. p- 90, 5. SueriPouv : dueriPecav. 
'Avridba ‘lacom. Bekker seems rightly to read " Avrigbavns. 

55. ‘lat pos. Athen. 1v. 175. a. jvypovever Tov Yvyyper 


4 v. 2. 3. Tov yap wrr\edvrwy (yrety exarov ordéia 'EXSeiv wou éy xpeirros 1 
wrevea wré8pov Stob. In these corrupt lines I have adopted the conjecture 
of Dr Gaisford, as the most probable. For the corrupt word {nreiw, {4 res 
Grot. Gaisf. 


41 ras xeipas xu. 553. In the rest of the citation the two passages agree. 
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avAwy Avribavys ev ‘larpy. mien Flor. 99, 31. ‘Avr- 
pavous ef Tarpov" | 
dmay TO Aurovy eoTeW iOpare yOo'OS, 
ovonaT éxouca wo\Na— 
56. Inreis. Athen. x1. 503. b. Avriavns ‘I wmrevar’ 
ws ou Starr wpeca ; ; TO mev ediamoy 
oTpwu coTw nuiv, o d€ kaos WtAOS Kaos 
Re gertin vi BovrAa; wavr ApmadOeias Képas. 
- Kawevs. Athen. x. 433.c. ovx av audprot O€ TIS Kal 
TO pike avrov ae Aeryou guadyy “A pews KaTa Tov Avriba- 
VOUS Kawéa, ev @ Aeyeras ovUTWs" 
ei TH OnAos 5 diddny “Apews, 
xara TioQeov, Evatov Te Bédos. 

58. Kapes. Athen iv. 134. b. myToTe dé xai ‘Avridbavns 
€v  Kapoi Kara TO “Arrixoy eBos TIS opxntews KOMLCOgs TiWa 
Twv codwy ws rapa Setrvov o opxousevov, Aerywv ovTws" 

ouX opas opxoumevoy 
Tais _xepat Tov Baxnov ; 5 OvO aixuveTat 
o tov Hpaxderrov mas eEmryoumevos, 
o THY Qcodexrou povos aveupyxus TeXynv, 
0 Ta Kepadaia avyypapwv Evperion. 

59. Kapvn. Athen. xt. 508. b. ev de 7 Kapvy oahu 
Sndovrat ( Avtiarns) ort Tour EX pwvToO oivoyoouvTes xvaBy’ 
evry yap ae | pimroda Kai Kacov mapabenevos ucrnpa Tr 
olvou ucOvoxerat, ev Tots bas: Wows avTov Aeryoura “¢ Tloros 
éarat acpodporepos. ovKoUY, Ek ppacat TIS, oun ett ekeare 
xvabiCew yap, Tov dé xadov kw Kat To ToTnptov haBwy 
‘Arogepe Ta\\a wavta.” 

oo Knzrovpos. Athen. x111. 586. a. See No. 8. 

1. KiBapysdes. Athen. vill. hak d. ondAor d6 Tour ‘Avti- 
ide €v KBappo ou 7 apxn ‘ ‘ou Wevdos oudev prow, — 
opOad nov w@puT rev Tis womep tyOvos 
Marwv mpoced Our. 
Etymol. v. sopms. “Avrebavns KiBapwoo: 


42 Sc. Nestoris apud Hom. Il. x1. 632. 

43 gidAny ré Sedov" Apews Athen. +d dro» may be rejected as an interpo- 
lation. 

44 Verba non tntegra apposuit Atheneus. Sunt illa septem trimetrorum 
reliquie, uno integro Tov dé xddov x.7.4. DINDORF. 
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cia dvopevos eis mopKor, ober ctw waday 
ov padias eEemus THv avTav odov. 

Clearchus apud Athen. xv. 681 Cc. wader wept avresy (sc. 
tov Aaxedapoviwv] elpyxey 0 xeonpiowotds ‘Avrichare cv 
KiBapiorn (sic): 

OUK equowr ot Adxeves ws awopOnrol wore, 
vov o ounpevovr Exovres sopupovs Kexpucpadovs ; 

Dr Meineke* aptly compares Aschin. in Ctes. p. 72, 33, 
Antiphanes appears to refer to the defeat of Agis by Antipater 
in the summer or autumn of 3. c. 331, which will fix this comedy 
to the beginning of 3. c. 330. 

KAcopavys does not appear to be the title of « drama, but 
rather a dramatis persona: Athen, 111. 98. f. xard -ydp Tor 
 Avriavous KAcobavn’ 

To oe Tupavvety “ore wh; 
n Ti wore TO omovdaiov dxohoeiv & epes 

ev TP Auxeip pera copictey vy Aia 

hewrwy, agirwn, ounlvew, AevyouO” or: 

To mparyua TOUT ouK éorw elwep yiyveras ; ; 

our’ €oTt yap ww ‘yityvomevoy Oo yiryveran, 

ovr ei ™poTepov qv, €oTw oye vy yiryvera. 

eorww yep ovK dv ovdey. 6 dé my yervyove re 

oux éorw. «x. 7-d. Fifteen lines. Conf. Athen. x11. 
565. f. axodovBouvras ev rp Auxeiy “ uera codorav mq 
Aia Aertwv, acirwv, sKutivwr,” kata tov ‘Avridavyy. 
Aristotle began to teach in the Lyceum in Ol. 111. 2. B.c. 332: 
Apollod. apud Laért. v. 10; and these lines might have been 
written in B.c. 333. 

62. Kvageus. Stob. Flor. 61, 2. ‘ Avribavous ex Koo- 
pier 

doris Téexvnv xatedate rpwros Tav Dewy, 

oUTos meyioTov eupey avOpwrols KaKoW 


45 Apud Dindorf. ad Athen. p. 681. c. I had formerly understood these 
lines of Antiphanes to describe the depressed state of Lacedemon after the 
invasion of Laconia in B. Cc. 369. But from the identity of the term dpnpesovew 
in Antiphanes (according to Elmsley’s correction) and ounpedcorres in ASechines, 
it appears probable that they both refer to the same event; which is also de- 
scribed by Clitarchus apud Harpocr. v. opnpedooures. 


46 +6 6e Tupavveiv éorw Athen. 
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OT av yap axapyrai Ths, ay per apryos 7, 
eBuv _drrexwovveugev muépay pay, 
oor 7 “yeryovevas Aaumpov 7 TeBvyxévat. 
mMets Oo é exovres appa/iva THY TeXyny 
Tov Cav aet Trewvenmer ert Tals emiaty. 
efov TE muxpov ScarropnOijvas Xpevor, 
tov Biov a aravra Tovro dpav aipovueia. 
63. KvoiBdevs 9 Tdorpwv. Athen. vir. 287. e. ‘Avti- 
parns ev “ Kros6eber 
aromov ye knpuTtovow ev rats ixBioe 
| Kypurye. S7rov Kat poy TEs exexparyet merya 
METOS yAucutépas mepBpacas paccov exe. 
et TovTO TOLOUT cory, oveey KwAver 
Tous mMeArromwhas av Aeryew Body GO ore 
mwAovot TO peAt camporepoy Twv nenSpader. 
Athen. x. 448. f. rept tov rypidev ‘Avribavys ev Kvobh- 
oer # " Ta aorpwvi pro’ 
eyo ™ por epov mey Tous keNevovras Aéryew 
ypipous Tapa ToTov pouny Anpeiv aades, 
Aéryorras ovdev? «.7-r. Fifteen lines. 
64. Kopiw6ia. Athen. 11. 95. f. “Arriparns Kopi6iq’ 
eretra kaxpoxalA‘ov 
Verov ‘Agpodirn, yedouov. B. aryvosis. 
ev TH Kumpy 8 oftw girndat rais votv, 
“e eoro0, wore oxaroparyety ameiptaro 
to (wov * * ods de Bous nud-yxacey. 
65. ‘KopomAaOos. Pollux x. 103. 'Avribavas KopowAadw’ 
‘yovas, pos avAov * *n0ES, 0 opynae wadw 
TH iryow— 
eon pev ov Tryors opxnoews oxXnMa * o oe maivwr pos 
ToUvoua Kwpxos emnryarye—< THv Oveiaw aryvoeis ;” TOVTETTIV 
5 tobe: 
66. Koupis. Athen. 111. 120. a. Ev@uvou rou tapryorwdov 
ueuunrat Avrubavys | ey K ovpids ourws" 


47 Kvo.8is Schweigh. Kvo&deds Dindorf ex Phot. lex. Kso@ideve. dpos ris 
ATTiKns. 

48 v. 3 is thus amended in Schweigh. Athen. tom. xu p. 413.  Adewera, 
JOrTe oxatopayeiv dweipke Td Lwov, rovs 82 Bovs ¥v. in Athenseus. 


49 ides Toup Em. ad Hesych. tom. rv. p. 934. 7AGer Pollux. 
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edOary re ™ pos TOV TemaxomwAny mepimere, 

map ov épew ciwOa, kav obTw TUXN 

EvOuvos, - * amodoryiCww avroOs 

Xpnorov Tt TepiMeELvov, keAeuoov ay Tenet. 

Athen. vir. 303. f. Quvvidos ro oupaiov erawer Avridare 
ev Kovpic: obtws" 
o ev arypy Tpeouevos 

Oararriov pev Tos oudep ec Bier, 

any Tew mapa yn, Yor'ypov TW, 1 vapany TW, 7h 

Ouvuns Ta ™pos +7n—B. rota 5 A. ta xarwBey Aeryo. 

B. rovrous paryous dv; T. rovs ‘yap GAXous vevouixa 
avOpwrogaryous ix0is. B. ro dewa J ecblas 

Toutl Kaxovwra two. IT. Kwmgdas deryers. 

ary piws ve ” (mapa) Aimvny yap yewpywv Tvyyave. 

Ta 0 eyxereta Ypayrouat Avrora€iou, 

Komoy “yap oUK qv ovdapou- 

Alexis left a drama with the same title.” 
67. KuBevrai. Pollux x. 187. mapa d€ Tos veewrepos, 
piorot, ws ‘Avrubavys ev KuBevtais: 

“‘ piaxos nv ov etrev”—oi vewrepor are here distinguished 
from Eupolis, Hermippus, and Aristophanes, who had been 
just before mentioned. A drama with this title was also written 
by Alexis”. 

68. Ku Kranfy. Athen. vii. 295. f. ‘Avriavns ev Kuxv\om 
ga nial te Tov TevOnv ‘Apxéotparov gnolv’ 

ECTW O mpi keorpeus as THNTOS, 

vapkn TVKTH, TWEPKN TXLOTN, 

rTevOls GaxTy, cUVoowY OTTOS, 

yAavKkov Tpotonn, k.7.A, 10 Anapests. Athen. 1x. 402. e. 
ev de KuxAwn! gor’ 

TW XEpraiwy oO uur nee 

Tap €£ou TauvTU 

Bots ayedatos, Tparyos vAtBarns, 

aif ovpavia, x.7.A. 9 Anapeests; being a part of the same 


50 Either xapad or yap must be omitted. Dindorf observes, Nec ye nec 
yap sed wapa delendum videtur. 


51 “AXeEts éy Kovpice Athen. vin, 362. c. x. 422. e. 443. cd. 
52 “AXeEis KuBevrais Athen. mi. 96. a. 
43“ Forsun tuntés.”” Porson. Ady. p. 96. ‘Yurrrios Athen. 
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scene as the preceding. Pollux 1x: 88. wap "Avridbaver ev Tq 


KunAore’ 





‘Képua yap Tt TUyXavw. 

69. Kwpuxos. Athen. tv.161. a. ‘Avrigavys—ev Te xupiws 

Kupixe emv'ypapouerp gow 
™ parrov mev aomwep wuaryopiCwy eabier 
eu uyov ovdey, THs O€ wAElaTNS Tovohov 
paCns medayxXpn nepica hau Baveow Neree. 

Athen. 1x. 409. d. “Avripavas ev Kwpux’ 

ev dow 3 axpowpai cov xéAevoov (*nor) Twa 
pépew aroviipacOa. B. dorw ris devp’ dowp 
Kat ounua. 

Athen. Ix. 366. c. avndvyrwy de adwy _ wAr pets ot Kunxoi, 
Tap ols cata tov Avribavyy, reryer 5 ev Epiey Ts GAXos 
Kuwp* 

ctav Oarartion 6 aei 
Own ev Exouer, dua Tédous de tov6’, adas. 
* * * emi ce TovTas mivoney 
oivaptov oe vm Ai, otxtas Tpomoy 
mocetoos olov Tats mapoucs aundéper 
awafaraaw of uBagdy ToT npiy. 

70.' Aauaas. Athen. x1. 487. b. "Avripavns Aaurac. 486. f. 
Avripdvys Aapract’ 

* rpateC ed msi coTW, adda daixovos 
ayyaQou ueravirrpoy evrparyeiy, oTroven, KpoTos. 
ee also wrote a drama with this title™. 

1. Adumwy”. Athen. vii. 307. d. Avripavys Aanrove 
poner Exwv addous srpatwras Tuyyaves 
ynorets, 

"Athen. x. 423. d. Avrupavas—év Adurrwve’ 

o dciv ‘larut, xépacov evfwpeorepoy. 

a Aemrwickos. Athen. xiv. 641. f. ‘Avrebavas ev Aewtt- 
vioxp yoiv ovTws" 


54 mot addit Koppiers apud Dindorf. 

85 tTedweX ép' duiv Dindorf. 

56 “AdeEce dv Aauwdd: Athen. xiv. 654. f. 

87 Fabricius thinks that the Aauwds and the Aduwe» were the same drama. 
Schweigh. Athen. tom. x. p. 863, agrees with him. But in tom. x1v. p. 37, he 
is doubtful. The short passages preserved in these four quotations afford ‘us 
no means of ascertaining this point. 

Vou. I. No. 3. 4E 
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oivoy Oactov wivas av; B. ef tis eyxeat. 

A. apos duvryoddas dé Tos exets ; B. epyuxas. 

* wadanas opddpa, Oc ds meets “ie Bia. 

A. pedirnkra O€ et oot mposepas B . “rpwryore Kai 

wov oe KaTaTrivoim av addou " Twos. 

Eustath. ad Odyss. p. 1401, 52. agreiws ‘Avrupdvys gyolv 
év epwryce Kat aroxpioe taita’ ‘ Olvoy Oactoy—Kcatare- 
vouu av.” 

78. Aeuxads. Pollux vr. 66. ‘Avribavys ev Aeuxade “ onea- 
pou—y)ons.” Athen, 11. 68. a. apruuara ravTa xaTadeye 
mov Avtupavns” 

aarddisos, air, atpaiov, aArdiov, Tupols Aimov, 
oncapov, “ ‘VET pOUs Kuplvors (°* povs ‘HEMTOS) opryavou, 
Boraviwy, okous, cham, eis aupraxny yAons, 
Santen wav, Taplyous, Kapoapwy, Opiwy, omov. 
. 8. are quoted by Pollux, who supplies the title of the 
fms 
Suid. v. avaporos——Avribarns Acvxadip (sic)~ 
evravd avapiornros. evOvs «Bape 
Tysoxdys: veapav—". 
Aevxadla 3 Aparera was a drama of Alexis. 
74. Asiadbon Athen. x. 422. e. ‘Avrupavns ev Aewvidn* 
ad\a api dedecrva vat 
nas apeorat. 
75. Anaveas. Athen. vi. 280. d. ‘Avribavns ev Anpvias 


ne fe 
mapereOn Tplxous 
whakouvra Xenerov, w woduvTiunro: Oeoi, 
€xwv, ev apyupp Te TpuBrwy ment. 
Athen. v1. 258. C. “Apribavas: o ev Anuvias TeXva Tia 

vroriBeras THY kohaxeiav elvas ev ols Aeryac’ 

clr’ é cot 7 ryevorr’ ay nolwy exon 

7] Wpocodos adAyn Tov KodaKevew evcues; 


88 uadXov d: as péAuTt wpoowalfew sédorae Eustath. 

59 tpwyown’ av. ’Odv dd; xaramwivou’ dy Eustath. 

60 Airpov Pollux, 

61 Supplied by Pollux. 

e2 Another line, added by Suidas, éwera did re ravr dvapleryrot de, 
appears to be quoted from some other passage. 

és Athen. m. 94. f. x1. 498. e, Aeuxds Pollux, x. 144 
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o Cwrypa movel Tt Kai wixpaiveras’ 
o yewpryos ey Ogos eoTi xapdvvors waduy' 
mpoceort wagw ewiueheua Kau movos" 
muiv oe hea syehwros o Bios kai T puns. 
ov yap TO péyiaroy épryov eort wad, 
- yedacat, oxonpai TW, exmteiy woXuy, 
ovx nov; €@Ol Mey weTa TO wWAOoUTELY devrepov. 
76. Avdos. Athen. x. 445. c. ‘Avripavys ev Avdg ad 
Kodyis avOpwmos wapowos-— 
77- Avkev. Athen. vir. 299. e. Avriqbavns ev Avxeve xeopup- 
Owv Tous Avyurrious gnot’ 
Kai Ta\)a dewvous past Tous Avyumrrious 
elvat, TO vopioas T " ieoBeoy THY eryxedvv. 
woNU ToD Dewy yap ears TyueTE pa. 
Taw mev yap evEanevorow éoO mus Tuyeiv, 
TOUT@D de Spaxnds TOUAAXITTOV Sidexa 
os wEov avadkwoacww oo ppac Bas s,ovov. 
ovTus E00 dryiov wayredws TO Onpiov. 
78. Ma)@den. Clem. Al. Psedagog. 111. p. 218. a. Avribavys 
o KevpLeKos ev Man@axn a MadOacn")} v0 eraupiKoy TeV 
yuvakov arookwTTes TA KOWd wacats pyuara eis THY xaTa- 
spiBnv etnupnueva deyor" 
EpxeTat, 
merepyer au, mpooepyer av, meTepxeras, 
Ket, TWAapEeTTt, PUNTETAl, Wpooepyeras, 
ounrat, xrevier » exBeBnxe, rpiserat, 
ovat, oKxoTeTat, oreAReTat, mupiCerar, 
koopelr , adeihet® av o éyn TH, amaryxeras. 
79. Mer\aviww. Athen. x. 428, d. Avripavys Meapiwre’ 
TOUTOY eyw Kpiveo meTavmrpioa THs uryteias 
ive, Cwporépy Ypwuevoy oivoyxayw. 
80. Mehearypos. Pollux Xx. 73. aaxowuTivy’ cai yap «al 
TOUTO Gy TIS evpo EV Avrupavous Mehedy py 
Goxorurivny Twa 
Pate sal 190"yov— 
Marra. Stob. Flor. 59, 17. Avripavous MeXrrrns 
em Xpnmacw oo ov Epsopos Ppover usrya, 
WY ETTL TAVTWY EvioT avEMOS KUPLOS. 
64 Lucian. tom. vii. p. 232. AvroSaida rip Reopen, 4 MedOdany, 4 Drvxe- 


ay TLE MLUNOAMEVOS. 
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82. Mérom«os. Athen. 1v. 170. d. ‘Avridyns ev Meroixy’ 
apocéapsov edOwv. rovrovi 
TpameCorratov, Os mAUvEr oKeUN, AUXVOLS 
ETOLMaTEL, OTOVOaS ToincEt, TAAN Soa 
TOUT. WpocyKer. 
83. Mydea. Pollux vii. 57. ‘Avtibavys dnoiv ev Mroeig’ 
nv XiTwV. anopyivos. 

A Medea was also written by Eubulus and by Strattis®. 

84. Myrparyuprns. Athen. x11. 558. c. Avribarns—ev 
Myrpayuprn gnotv' 

Thy TE Tato adcpara 

mapa tis Oeov AaBovcay, elra Tous wodas 

exeAev adeihew mpwrov, elta Ta ‘yovata. 

ws Oarrov 4 mais 0 Hat avToU Twv wodeD | 

eT pie Tv, avernonaey. 

Bekk. Anecd. 88, 18. Sedspxnueva : ‘Avribavns Mayvaryvptn 
(sic). 

85. Midwv. Pollux x. 152. apyupoOnxny de Avriqavys er 
Midwu etpnxev. Pollux vit. 211. Avribavys dé ev re Mudwn 
etpnxe ‘¢ BeBdcdtiov xoAAnua.” For MvAwn we may substitute 

idwt. Midwy was the title of a drama of Alexis®, 

86. Mivwe. Athen. 11. 58. d. padayat.—ev WOANOLS apTi- 
ypahots eUpov Tov ‘Avribavous Mivwos dta Tov o ryeypau- 
pevov’ §S TpwryovTes morons piCav.” A Muws was also 
written by Alexis”, 

87. Micomovnpos. Athen. vi. 226. c. Avripavys ev Muso- 
TOVH Pw 

elt’ ov codot oT eioty ot SxvOac acpoopa 


e , , , x” 
ot ‘yevonevorow evOews Tors ratdiots 





65 EvBouvdos év Mnéeia Athen. vu. 300. c. Erpdrns év Mnéeia Ath. x. 
467. e. xv. 690. f. Harpoc. Muowy dela. 

66 “Ade~is Midewov: Athen. xv. 700. a. Casaubon ad Athen. x. 423. 2. 
proposes Me:Aaviwn for MéAww in Pollux vu. 211. Pollux Midwva fabulam 
Antiphanis nominat. an aliam ab ista? anhancipsam? Sed locus corrigendus. 
Jungermannus ad Poll. 1. c. adopts his conjecture. Meursius in Poll. x. 152 
reads MiAwu for Micwx, and Hemst. ad locum observes, hoc loco [x. 152] 
MuAwu non inepte reponi concedam. But the title Midey is verified by the 
similar title of Alexis. 

67 Athen. vi1. 289. f. pvrpoveter tov Mevexparous [the physician, contem- 
porary with Archidamus and Philip] xai “AdeEis év Mive. 
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Sidcacw tarmov xai Bowov mrivew yada, 
Soy ua Nia tirOas eicaryovo: BacKavous, 
kal masdarywryous avOts, wy pei * * 
* * © # we maias vy Ala, 
avrat o varepaddovat, mera ye v7 Aia 
Tous unTparyupTobvtds ye" mov yap av ‘yévos 
miapwrarov TOUT aorwy, et un vn Lia 
TOUS ixOvorwras © tis (ye) Bovderas Aeryerv. 
. 3 mera ye Tous Tpametiras" eOvos 
Tovrou ‘yap ovdey ectw efwAreorepor. 
88. Mynuara. Athen. Iv. 161. a. wepi (rov [vOayopiKxav) 
guaiy ‘Avriavns ev Mvyguact’ 
TeV Tl@aryopexoy oe Eruyov aOAroi TWwes 
év TH xapacpg Tpwryovres aha Kai xaxa 
TolavTa cuAddEryovTes ev - Kwpuxy. 
89. Moryot. Athen. vi. 225. d - Avripavys € ev Moryacs 
ouK er oudev Onpiav Tew ixBvev 
aTUXETTEpoy. T~ "Ny ‘yap aroyphy amoPavew 
auras aAovow, elra KaTednoeopevoss 
evOus ray vat, mapadobévres GOAcor 
TOS ixBvomwAaus ToL Kakas amodounevors 
onwovd , EwXort Keluevot ou 7 mE pas 
4 Tpeis” pods © €av ToT worn ay Tudo 
Aa Bwo’, Edwxay Tw veKpwy avaipectv 
TOUT. Kouisas é e€éBarev * *  oixade, 
THY Teipay ev TH pw THS oouns AaBewv. 
90. Moors. Athen. x. 441. c. Avridayns ev Muaris— 
eyuvaixes 3 eioty ai diaderyonevar— 
Bourer cal ov, prrarn, 
TueWv 5 ; B. xadws exoue. A. ‘rovyapouv depe. 
Mexpt yap T pov” pact Tima tous Oeous. 
Athen. x1. 494. c. Avrepavas ev Mvord:—*ypaiis core 
irowos ewawovca KvAKa meyadyy kai etevrediQovoca od 


68 of Hermann. ody? Vulgo. 

69 Bovderal ris Dindorf, who observes legebatur ris ye Botdera:r. Explendi 
versus non una via est. Sed conjecturis eo magis abstinendum, quod proximi 
versus initium excidit. 


70 péxps xal tow yap Schw. Indicavi lacunam. ai ni aoa deiv. 
DinporF. 
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of vBacbor ws Bpaxv. eimovTos oUY TiVOS ™ pos auragv “av é 
aAXa wilt,” heryer’ 
‘Touro pev got meigouan. 

Kai ye p emarywryov, w Oeot, To oxime wis 

Tis kuAtKos €or afiov Té Tov xhéous 

Tov THS EopTHS. ov Mey Tmev apt: yap 

ef ofuRagiov Kepauewy emivouer. 

TOUT! €, TEKvop, moda kaya ot Oeoi 

TP Snuovpy~ doier, 0 Os erounce oe, 

Tis gUpmeTplas Kai THs adedelas ovveKa. 

In Athen. x. 446. b. the same lines are given: Apri. ev 
Muoride! Sv 3d adAa wiht. B. rovro pev cot,n.7.rA. Pollux 
x. 67. quotes v. 5. ev Avribavous Muertos’ EE oF uBadion, 
K. Te .—Porphyrius mwept amroy. II. p. 131. Avripave: € ev 
Muar Aervyerac’ 

TAS evredetats ot Oeoi Xaipover yap" 
TEKUNPLOV é, érav yap exaroupas TwWeES 
Ouewarw, ert TovTOIS aracw voeraros 
wa vTww . ¢ Kal ABavwros erereOn. 
wor adda mev Ta oAd ,Tapavahovueva 
Samdvny maraiav oucay aura olvera, 
TO 0€ pix pov QuTo TOUT apeorov rois Oeoits. 
91. Neavioxot. Athen. vi. 224.c. Avriayns ev Neavioxoes now’ 
ey Tews ev popny Tas Topryovas 
eivai Te AoryoTroinna’ Tpos a*yopay © étay 
EAOw wemiateux © en[s\érwv yap” avToOr 
Tois ixOvorwAaus | NiBwwos evBus *yiryvonat® 
wor e& avaryKns eor amroarpagevrs pot 
ade “pos avTous. av tdw ‘yap Aixov 
ixOuv Soov Timwot, Tiryvuma: cadws. 

Stob. Flor. 97, 8. Avripavous ex Neavioxwy’ 
0 woUTOs EoTt TapaxaAuuma THY KaKwv, 
w myATep, n Tevia™ (dé) wepipaves Te Kai 
TaTretvoy. 

92. Neorvis. Athen. 111. 108. e. ex Neorrioos "Avridavous’ 

wais wy per " adeAiis ets A@qvas evOace 
agixouny ayOeis UTO TiVoS eurropou, 


71 Thus corrected by Porson. Conf Advers. p. 76. 
72 6€ added by Grotius. 
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Lupos To yévos wy. meprtvywe O yuiv od 
KnpuTTouevas ooAccrarns wy expiato, 
avOpwros avuTepBAnTos cis movnpiay, 

TotouTos olos pnoev eis THY orKlav 
pnd wy oO MvOaryepas exervos noOrev 
O TptopaKxapirns cio péparr, ef Ovpov. 

Athen. VI, 223. e-— Avrihavns ev Neorrids:— | 
0 decrorns oe wavTa Ta wapa Tov warps | 
dirtnapber damwep édaGev. B. @ayarncev av 

TO pyua TovTo mwapadaBwy AnuooBevns. 

Plutarch. Demosth. c. 9. AwéhaBer— AnuoaBévns”— 
™mpos Tov Umep ‘AXovnoov Aoryov Avripeiyns kat ToUTi- 
memaLXev nv ‘AOnvaioss Anuocbérns cuveovieve ny AauPa- 
ve add aro\auBavew xapa Dirtxrov. This drama may be 
referred to 3.c. 342™,—~Athen. x111. 586. a. See No. 8 <A 
Neorris was also composed by Eubulus®. 

93. “OBprpos. Pollux x. 21. Avrupduas & ev OBpiuw pyolv: 
av Kedevn je arabmovxos. B. 78 orabuovxor Seori ris; 
"dronvigers (ov) yap Me Kawyy a pos me tadexroy Nadwv. 
% et TETAKTO wot areyapyy— 

94. Oivonaos 4 Tédoy. Athen. Iv. 180.e. ‘Avridbayas o 

Kwpporomoros € év Owondy 7 [ledXom dtaraifev edn’ 
vt 0 av “EdAnves mexporpameCot, 
pudAor poryes Spaceray ; > Grou 
TeTTapa Ane Kpéa nixp oPodov. 
apa 9 me Tepors mporyovoww oXovs 

- Bows @ OT TW, US, edacous, Gpvas" 

To TehevTatoy oo mdryerpos oop 
Tépas omtnoas, petyady Baca 
Oepunv wapeOnxe xaundov. 
Eubulus also wrote a comedy with this title”. 


73 dydanoe yap Plutarch 1. c. 

74 See Fast. Hellen. Part a. 8.c. 343, p. 148. 

75 EvBouvNos évy Neorrid: Athen. x1. 467. b. 

76 4 oraQpovxos 3 Pollux. 4 2 eraOpovxoe Toup. em. ad Polluc. tom. rv. 
p. 385. 

77 adwomrviteis yap we MS. apud Jungerm. 

78 el réraxré jot oreydpyev Pollux. ef & éréraxré por oreydpye Toup. 

79 Bots drracw Vulgo, Bovs drrav, ove Jacobs. Bove dwrrav, te Dindorf. 

80 Edfovdos ey Olvonde 4 Ao. Athen. xv. 676. f. 
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95. Oiwnorns. Porphyrius apud Euseb. Preep. x. 3. p. 465. 
p. Kextdtos dé dAov dpaua e£ apxns eis tédos ‘Arridavons, 
cov Oitwnornv, petarypava: gyoi tov Meévaydpow eis tor 
Aerotoatnova. 

96. “Omoror. Athen. xi. 471. c. ‘Avtiavys ev ‘Opotos* 

ws 0 édeirvncay, cuvavac Bovroua yap ray péow, 

xai Alos cwripos ndOe Onpixreov opyavor, 

"lens Tpuepas aro Aéaouv cepvororov ‘oraryopos 
aAnpes, appiCov, éxacros dekrrepg o édaPer. 

Athen. xtv. 642. a. ‘Avribavns—ev ‘Opoiors” 

alr’ eracryev xopeiav i TpaTe(ay devrépay 
Kai mapéeOnxe ryémoucay wempact TavTooawors. 
Athen. tv. 158. c. Avriavns “Opoiais (sic)* 
Sey oO eryiryveD Ore axqy 
éWew pm’ edidacke Tuv éextywpiwy ris els. 
The ‘Oyola was a drama of Alexis®™. 
97. ‘Oporwarprot. Athen. xv. 655. b. Avribayys ev ois 
‘Omorarpios dyciv’ 
ev ‘HAlov mev Haci ryiryvecOar mode 
inxas, ev ‘AOnvas dé ryAavxas’ 4 Kumpos 
exer medelas cradopous’ 4 0 ev Tauy 
“Hpa to xpucow, daciv, opvidwy cyevos, 
Tous KadAimopdous Kal weptBAErrovs Taws. 
98. "Ougadry. Athen. 111. 112. c. ‘Avripavys ev ‘Ougadn’ 
Tas yap ay Tis evryerns "yervyes 

duvat dv ekeNOeciv wor ex THade OTEYyNS, 

opwy mev apTous AevKoTwuaTous imvov 

kaTaumeyovras ev muxvais duetodoss, 

opwy o€ popdnv xptBavors ndXaryuevous, 

piunua yxeipos Arrixys, ous Onuoras 

Ocaplwy edetev. 
OUTOS EaTt Ocapiwy o aprorroios, ov pvnpovevee IlXarwy ev 
Topyia™, avyxaradéyuw avtp cat MiOaxov—xal Apioto- 
gavns ev l'npuradn kat Atodoglkwut x. T.X. 





81 On the metre of these lines conf. Gaisford. ad Hephest. p. 354. 

ge eb do éyivel’ Stet baxnv—ris els Porson. adv. p. 71. 

83 Athen. xiv. 642. d. “AdeEis év ‘OQuoia (7d 8’ airo dpaua Kal oe "Avridcros 
péperac). 

& Plato Gorg. p. 518. b. See Fast. Hellen. B. c. 387. p. 108. 
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Athen. 111. 123. b. Avruparys ev ‘Opepadn’ 
UTpq O€ fot 
omrws idwp éyovra “wee OYouat. 
ou yap KaKOV exw and € EXO. edv é a apa 
orpepn ME Tept THV yarrep' 4 TOV oucpadon, 
Tapa Depratov GaxTudos € ECT Mot Spaxuijs. 
Athen. 111. 125. a. aap Avrupaver ev ‘Ongadn’ 
ou prorapixos ovdanios elu’, w Kopn. 
99. “Opwvupor. Athen. HL. 74. d. rwv 0€ cUxwy cor ryeun 
méiova. "Artinov Bev, ou pynuovever Avrepavns ev Opwvu- 
pos’ eTawav oe THV Xwpay thv ‘Arrixny tade ANeye “ ola 


i. 43. b. ov r4p Avreaver Tw) KWILKWD MEWS TEVKA 
A€rvyour Kata wohha anv Artin diapépovcay Twv addAwy 
KaL vowp KaANC TOV exeu. gyai yap’ 

ola é 7 xwpa Pépet 
“dtabepovra: THs anaoys, ‘lwo , oiKoUMevTss 
TO (LEAL, TOUS aprous, Ta ouKa. B. quKa nev vy Tov Aia 
ileal Peper. A. Pooeanas: , (Feta pupta, Ouu:anara, 
* mupous, Ddwp Siadepov, * * 
WaTE Kai ryvoinv av evO’s Arrixov rive Udwp. 
100. ‘Opdeus. Pollux x. 172. Avrupavns ‘Oper’ 
— Bvorpav tw ex pidrov TwoV. 
» Tadepacrys. Athen. vir. 303. f. ‘Avriavys ev Tla- 
Sepaory 

THs TE Bedriorns pheoaov Ouvvados Bu(arrias 
Téuaxos Ev TEVTAOU AaKLTTOIs KPUTTETA TTEYyATMASt. 
102. Tlapactros. Athen. Ill. 96. b. Avripavns Tapacirw 


Xotpioy 
oxehy a B. doreiov rye vn thy Eoriav 
a piorov. A. epOes Tupos €mrecovet WoNus. 


Athen. 111. 118. d.  ‘Avreqbavys—ev Tapaciry’ 
? ’ a 9 , 
Taptyos avTaxaioy ev peow 
miov, od\oAeuKov, Oeppov. 
Athen. tv. 169. e. ev Hapacitp o Avriavys— 
GdXos eT TOUTW eyaS 
net Tis isotpame los evyeyns. B. tiva 
Néervyers; A. Kapvorou Opeunua, ynryerns, Cewv. 
85 Corrected by Porson Adv. p. 54. Vulgo wdons ‘Iawénxe rie slouniene 
OiuaTra—iéwp rlvav. Vv. 5, bdewp 62 dradepov Porson. 
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B. elt ovk dv elerons 5 3 Uraye. A. xaxxafsov | reve" 

ov 0 taws ap etmroxs Norwad. B. euot de Tovvoua 

ote: dtadepev, cite xaxxaBov tives 

Xaipovow ovouacovres etre airtufsov; 

aAnv OTL AEryers arytyetov olda. 

Pollux x. 106. xaxxaBov de tyv xaxxaBnv—Avricarm 
KeKANKEV ElTrwv ev Tapaciry | “ Kaxxafov eyw—oirrepor.” 
Athen. vill. 358. d. xara Tov Avripavous Tlapaccrov’ 

eyo Tmepi THV opeviay ev ov Trav 

éomovdax’ , OVO av auveTrenov Alay wavy, 

we a av ris Gddws ekevexOeicw * * 

drrov * * ov dtadkaBo Kpatradny 

‘EAAnvixcws— 
Athen. 1x. 370. e. Avrepavrs ev Ilapacirp ws evredou; 
Bpwnaros Ts KpauBns. meuvyrat’ 
ola 0 eat olcQa av 
yuva; B. axoposa, Tupos, WAaKouvTEs, Wea yKara 
ehevbepr , ou Taptxor, ovo novonacw 

apveia kaTamem\nouey » ovoe Opuumaris 

TeTaparyern, Kal homddes avO)perrev pbopai. 

Ka any papavous Y eyovar Aumapas, w Geol, 

ervos @ du avrois twiswov.— 

Alexis also wrote a drama with this title™ 

103. Tapexdidouevn, Athen. tv. 156. c. xata Tov nevv 
Avribavn, ¢ os ev TH Maperdsdouevy epn 

ouvuyue é UALLV, “dvdpes, auTov tov Qeov, 

ef ov To meOvev racw vu yiryverat, 
1 ayy édeoOa rovrov av Chv Tov Biov 
i THv SedXevxov Tov Bacihews UTEpOXND- 
popew axny ea nov un dedotora, 
Madaxws KaOevoew aOdtov dedotxoTa. 

104. Haporpiae. Athen. 11. 60. e. Kngicodwpos © 0 ‘Ico- 
Kparous maby as ev Tois Kara A pusrorehous (Téccapa o 
cori tata BiBria) emrTpa TE Hirocopw ws ov TojcavT: 


86 "Adekts évy Ilapacirw Athen. m. 123. f. x. 421. d. 

87 Cephisodorus the disciple of Isocrates is mentioned with Theopompus 
Ephorus and Philistus by Dionys. tom. v. p. 626, and with Theodectes, Hype- 
rides, Lycurgus, Eschines, Ib. tom. vi. p. 722. His work against Aristotle 
is quoted again by Atheneus vir. 354. c. and m. 122. b. That he also wrote 
against Plato appears from Dionys. tom. vi. p. 757. 
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Noryou aktov To mapotnias afpoicat, Avripavous ddov wou 
gavtos dpana To emrypadopevov Tapomias ¢& ov Kai ma- 
panera: Ta oe" 
“éryory dv ei Tw UuETEepwy payor Tt 
muKyTas wpmous av paryer coxa * * 
Kat oTpupva una, el Tt mires Bpoua Tl. 
Phot. lex. oriuny xat orig. & ties oriBny. ‘Avreavns 
TlapomusaConenp’ 
otluw, katorrpa, xpwBvdous, * xexpupadous. 
TleAoy see Oivopaos. 
105. TIAovotor. Athen. VIII. 342. e. Avrupavys ¢ ev ITXovelots 
KaTaXoryov moterrat opodaywy ev TOUTOLS. 
Ev@uvos ve eyor 
cavoa\ta kat opparyica Kau MepUpiC LEvoS 
TW TparyuaTov ovx 010 6 wT edoryiCero" 
“Dowixidns de Taupeas Go pirraros, 
avépes *! gradauov ooparyor, Totot Ties 
oiot karaBpox Biter ¢ ev aryopq Ta TEMaXn, 
opavres eFéOvncxov eri Te mparypar, 
epepov Te dewws Thy avoviay mavv. 
KUKous be auvaryeipovres *eeryov ay Td0e, 
ws ov Puwrov ¢ éaTw ovo avacxXeTov 
STIs ev Oararrns avrimoecOai Twas 
UuwY avaNioxely TE Toa Xpnuara, 
oyvou dé pnoev * * eiordew pnde ry pe 
vi ouv oedos TwWY ynoLapyiov éorTt; Sei 
von KaTaxXeioa TovVTo. mapa ounny qoweLy 
TeV (xOvwv. “wud Marwy ouvnprake 
Tous adeas, Kat Atoryetrwy vn Aia 
aravTas avarémekey ws avrov epav 


ss The first line is thus corrected by Porson Adv. p. 57. 

89 xexpipddovs is also used by Antiphanes with the v long in Athen. xv. 
68l.c. See No. 61. 

90 See above No. 25. 

91 wradaidv éyopayicraro: Jacobs. wadatol dpopdyo: rowovro: Dindorf. The 
copies of Athenzus have radal dpopdyo: rorovros and radal éyoodyor roior. 

s2 Conf. Dobreum ad Aristoph. Plut. 980. 

#3 Perhaps an allusion to the Social war B. c. 355. 

% vuydi Dindorf. viv 6 Vulgo. 
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Kov onuorexy rye Tovro dpa; toavtTa ddwv. 

yauoe O éxelvos Kal woroe veavuxoi 

noav. 

106. Tloinors. Athen. vi. 222. a. ra rap Avridape: de- 
ryoueva ev Toroet’ 


of 


maxdptov coTw 9 Tparypsia 
rroigua Kata wayT” € ¥¢ ™porrov ot DNoryor 
UTO Tw Oearay eto _ eryvmnpiawevor, 
piv Kai rw evmety’ ws vromvngas movoy 
det Tov ToT HY. Oidtrouv yap dy movoy 
pu, Tava wavr toacw' o rarnp Adios, 
paTHp "loxacrn, Ouyarepess maides T ives, 
Ti weiceO ouros, TI memroinkey. dv wadty 
etry TW * AAuEewra, was Ta mwasdia 
wave ev0us eipny , OTL pavers awexrove 
THY anTep , aryavaxr iv é “Adpacros cvPews 
nget, made Tv amac * * * * 
ere Srav mndev duper’ Girery ETL, 
Komion 0 “ametpyxwoww ev Tous Spduanwy, 
alpovow domep Saxruhov THY unxaviy, 
kal Tos Oewnevouriv aToxpwvTws Exel. 
muiv oe TavT ouK corey, a\Aa wavra oa 
eupeiv, ovouara Kawa, Ta Supknueva 
mporepov, Ta voy TapovTa, Tn Karaat poy v, 
iid ciaBorny. a av ev Tt TOUTWwY wapaninn 
"Xpeuns Tis a Deiowy TS, exoupiT revat. 
Minder de tavr’ efeors cai Tevxpy rover. 
107. Movrixes. Athen. vir. 302. f. aeydov emi vive 
erage TO umoyaotpoy Avtibavys ev te Tlovriuxg, drav 
Aeryn’ 


95 'Ahxwewva Dindorf. Vulgo 'Adxpuiwra. 

96 dwreipyxwow Dindorf. 

97 Casaubon ad Athen. 222. a. remarks: Nolim temere fidem librorum dam- 
nare qui in Antiphanis nomine hic consentiunt: puto tamen Poesim que hic 
nominatur eam esse fabulam quam pars veterum criticorum Aristophani ad- 
scribebat, pars Archippo. But the concluding lines of this fragment, in which 
fictitious names, Chremes and Phidias, are mentioned, belong to the Middle 


comedy, and could have no place in a drama which was composed in the time 
of Archippus. 
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doris wWounx tows 
ToUTOUS pETAAEIWS TALS KAKLCT aroNoUMEVaLS 
vroyactpt eAOwv, doa Tlocerdwv arodecat’ 
TATTEW TE yervixwrs jTapacKevaceTat 
wAeupav MET auTwv. 
Alexis also: wrote a [lovrexos™. 
108. TpoBarevs. Athen. vir. 295. c. ‘Avripdvys ev [po- 
Barer pyoiv’ 
Bowriat pev éyyeres, nis Tovrixoi, 
yAavKor Meryapsxot, pasvioes Kapvoriat, 
aypa o Eperpixoi, Zkuptor dé xapaBor. 
109. TIpoBAnua. ” Athen. x. 450. c. Avribavns ev tw IIpo- 
BAnuati pyow 
iyOvow anpiBrAnorpov avip ToANois emiPadruv, 
oinBeis, _meyaAn daravn piay ethxvoe mépanv" 
kat TavTny YevoGeis anAnv Kear peus icov auTny 
"rye. Bovdopevy Oo émera qe pKy medavoupy. 
B. KeoT pevs, avnps pehavoupos, ouK old’ 6 ot Aeryers. 
ovdev Neryers yap. A. add eyo cahws ppacw. 
coTt TIS OS Ta mev ovra dots ovx olde scale 
oiat Sédwx’, ovd avTos exw ov oudev €0e: TO. 
B. dtdous THs OUK GowKey ovo € EXwv exe ; : 
OUK ol0a ToUTwY ovdev. xK.7T-A. Nineteen lines, 
110. TIporyovor. Athen. vi. 238. d. Avriavys ev IIpo- 
yovots* 
Tov Tpomov mev oiaQa pov, 
Ore Tupos ouK Ever rw, adda Tas Pidoss 
TotovT oat Tis etptts runrecOa mudpos; 
TUTTEW Kepavvos, ext updouy TW aoTpamn, 
pepew Tw apavr avenos, amomvigat Bpoxos, 
dupas wox)evew TELT HOS, _siomnday axpis, 
devrveiy axAnTos pura, wn EedBeiv ppeap, 
ay xey, goveverv, MapTupery, oa av wovoy 
TUXT Ts eine, TaUT ampooKxemrus qrOLecy 
aravra. Kai xaXouci p ot vewTepot 


98 "AdeEis év rw Tlovrixnes ewcypapopeve spdpare Athen. m1. 100. c. 3 lines 
naming Caliimedon. 

99 Casaubon remarks: Videtur hanc fabulam edidisse ut inanes sophistarum 
logomachias traduceret. 
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oa TavTa wavra CMYTTOP. adr ovdey merXet 
TeV TKOMMETEOY pox" Te pilew yap a iros 
Epyoust ypnotos ov Aovyous Ecbun | ‘Mover. 

111. Larges. Athen. x. 450. e. ep de Lawpor o > Apn- 
pans auray THY Touprpuay mpofsadrovrap motes "1pepows 
TOvOE TOP TpoToy, amo\vosevoy Tivos OUTS » mer ‘yap 
prow 

eort guar Ondeva Bpedn owtous ure KOAwors 

auras. OvTa 0 adwva Bony + iorna yeryewon, 
Kal OA ToyTtov olomMa Kai mreipou dea waar, 
ois eOerXee Ovnrev’ Tois o ov mrapeovow axovety 
ebeoriy’ Koay © axons aicOnow € €xourw. 
Tavra Tes EwAVOMEVOS | prow 

n pev pars yap nv Aéryers erly woMs® 
Bpegn o ev aurn daz pe TOUS puropas. 
ouroe kexparyores de Ta tam ovria 

"rax ths Acias kal Tard Opexns Anupara 
éAxovet Setpo. Vemoueveoy oe myoiov 
auTay Kabra Aowdopope vey Tr aet 

0 Simos, oude ovr’ aKovwy ob’ opty. 
:. Tws yap yevorr’ ay, @ marep, 
pitwp adwvos, nv my adp Tpis Tapavonuny ; 
B. Kat un axpt(3as Wo unv eryyvwxevat 

TO pnbev. adda on dere. 

ETetTU Toler TH Langu cradvomevyny Tov yptpov ovTws* 

O@nX\eca ev vuy €or puars emtorony). 

Bpepn é ev auT7n _Tepipe pet va _Ypapmara® 

apuva © ovTa TauTa Tous To ppw AaAeL, 

ois PovheO™ ET Epos o av ToXn Tis wAnolov 

ETTWS AVAYITYYWOKOVTUS OUK axougeTat” 

Pollux vir. 211. Bi Broypados rapa Avripaver ev Laxr- 
Ot. 

. 112. LxAnpiar. Athen 111. 77. d. ‘Avribavys € ev IxAnplars’ 
eoTt rye map auTryny THY Sihopov CuKHY KaTw. 

113. TkvOns 4 Tuipo. Athen. vi. 243. c. Avribavay cy 
Sv" 


100 These allusions mark a state of things such as that which Demosthenes 
describes de Cherson. in 8.c. 341; and this drama may be placed not later 
than that period. 
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Em! Kw@pov, € OOKel, 

iwuev eamep Exouev. B. ovxovy * ogea Kat 

aredavous daBovres. ' Xatpepav oitws * * 

nenadnre Kamae GOEtTrvos. 

Athen. vi. 247. f. ‘Avriqbavys SxvOn" 

Taxv yap yiryverat 
KAKKANGLATT HS OLKOCLTOS.— 

Pollux vit. 59. ev oe Tous LavOaus “Avripavys Edy— 
x. 168. ‘Avrepavys € ev Zxvats Taupors* 

capaBapa Kai xtTwvas 18 gyeduneres 

wavTes— 

114. Erparwrs q Toxwv. Athen. 111. 103. e. map 
“Avripa ver ev Urparwrn ¥ Toxo qapaivecets cia pe pw 
avOpwiros TOLOVTOS cart, os pnow 

oars avOpwmos IM 8e dus 
ac anes TW KTH vrapxew To Biw Aoryi€eras 
aero Tov mucpTaKe. A yap eiotpopa Ts ipmaxe 
tavdoBev ave ; 7 dtxn TIS Teper ey amrwAeTo, 
i oTpaTnynoas mpoowipher, 7 Xopirryes aipeBeis 
maria Xpuea mapacywv T@ Xpq paxos oper, 
1 Tpinpapy ev annytaT, 1 wréwv Aone Oty 
7 BadiCwr 4 7 rabevdw karaxéKxop) Ur OLKETOV. 
ov BéBatov ovcev eort, wANY oa dv xa? nuepav 
€is €auTov noEews TIS eigavaNloxwv TUXN. 
ouce Tavra odocpa tt’ Kai yap Tv TpameQav a aptacat 
Kemevny & av tis mpocedOwv’ ard oray TH evBeow 
evTos non TWY OOOVTWY TUyxXavns kareomaws, 
TOUT ev aspane vouite TWY UTapYovTwY jLoVvoV. 

Ta aura elpnxe Kat ev "Y dpia —Athen. vi. 257. d. “Avn- 
pa vs oO Kepupdtorrotos ev Xtpatiwrn Ta Spore devyet wept 
THs Twv ev Kurpp Baoihéwy Tpupys. motel o€ Tiva avatruy- 
Oavouevoy aotpatwrov tade’ 


101 dada xal Meineke apud Dindorf. Vulgo «al 8aéa xal. 

102 Cheerepho was mentioned by Timotheus (a poet of the middle comedy) : 
Athen. vi. 248. d. and by Menander in his first play the ‘Opyi, in B. C. 821. 
Athen. Ib. 243. a. 

103 Thus Salmasius. wdyras évdeducéras and wdyres évdeduxéres Pollux. 
lot yeyas Valck. conf. Porson. Adv. p. 62. 
105 3c’ dv—riéyn Porson. 6 dv—riyo: Vulgo. 
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Sey Komp, ons, eimwe mot Suryere 
johuy Xpovor 5 B. tov wav ews mv o WOAEMOS. 
A. €v Tim TOmm madtaTa; deErye yap- B. ev Hage’ 
ov mparyya Tpudepov Srapepovrws 7 nv tec 
adds + amortov. A. motov 5 B. Eppimicero 
UNO TWD TrEepiaTepwv vr a@dAov é OUOEVOS 
decxvav o Bacirevs. A. was; eaoas Ta\da yap 
Epycopai ae rovro, wws; B. nreihero 
ex TNS aspen ijKov7t TOLOUT® mupy 
Kaprov avy olov pace TAS mepiorepas 
Tpuryew. oa THV oounvy O€ TOVTOV TETOMEVAt 
mwapyoay, olal + noav emcxabliCavew 
Eni TH kepadyvy’ qaices O€ _tapaxaOnuevor 
ecoPouv. emalpovaat d€ puxpoy ov aroXv 
Tov MT eKxeice pare depo TAVTEAWS 
obTws aveppimiCov, WOTE TUUMET POV 
QUT TO WveuMaA, Mn ™eptox\npov, WOLELY. 

Athen. xiv. 654. e— "Avriayny ev Lrparusrn i 9 Tvyou— 
Tov Tawy mev ws amrak TIS Ceuryos myayev” MOvov, 
omaviov ov To Xpnua’ mhetous gia vUY TOV OpTUTywn. 
Xpnorov avO)paxrov o € ea Tes va povow Cray ‘on, 
ower ek TovTOV mrovnpous eve qratoas "yeryovoras. 

Athen. 1x. 397. a. ‘Avripavns ev Srpatwrn 4 Texwn'— 

** Tey Tawy—oprirywy,” Pollux 1x. 48. Avridavns e 

Erparwrn’ 
€x Tov maryerpetwy BadiWwv, 18 €u Baroy 
eis ToUWor. 

Alexis left a drama with this title’. 

115. Timwv. Athen. vir, 309. d. Avridavys ev Tineon— 
KW ToNvTeAWS aryopacas Eis ToUS nyaj.ous 


106 Fortasse év ri Kiwpe scribendum. DINDORF. 


107 obxv’ olov Porson Adv. p. 88. who had before him ovyyou y’ dv. But the 
MSS. have cvyyoi dy. 


108 We may read évéBarev. Some copies, however, exhibit éx 32 payeipeiuy 
BasXav * éuBarav, with a lacuna before éufarov. And we might arrange the 
passage thus: ex de payerpelwy BadXav * * * © 

éuBarwv els rorpov— 

109 "AAeEts év Erpariory Athen. vi. 223. e. where the expression of Demos- 

thenes on Halonnesus is ridiculed. 
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NBavwrdv oforov rors Oeois Kai rais Beats 
wacaisl, Tos O npwot Ta Waist amovenwy. 
nucv de Tos Ovyrots empiauny xwfous. 
ws mpooBadety & exeXevoa Tov Totxwpuyxor, 
TOV ixOvomwAnv, ‘ * mpoor Onps,” gyoi, “coi 
Tov Onuov autor’ eta yap Dadnprxoi.” 
GAror © EwAouv, ws cou, *°’ Orpuvixous. 
Tatpo. See UxvOys. 
116. Tpavuarias. Athen. x. 446. a. ‘Avribavys ev Tw 
Tpavparig’ ; oo. 
an pmeoTas aei 
éAxwuev, AAAa Kat Aoyiopos eis Mecor 
matataTw Tis, Kai Tt kai peXioKtoy 
arpopy Aorywn mapedOerw vis, 00 Tot 
cot peraBoArn mavros Spee why Eves. 
mapadicoy 3 efns Emot 
"2 Crov) apKeairyuioy, ws émack Evpuridns. 
A, Evpemidns yap TovT epacney 5 B. adda Tis; 
A. ProFevos SnmovBev. B. ovdey Srapé per, 
w Tay édeyxeS M Evexa avAAaBAS jas. 
Pollux x. 46. ‘“Avribavns ev Tpavparig’ 
KATECKEVAT MEVOS 
Aaumrporarov iatpetov ‘evyadxors wavy 
Aoutnpioww, '*eEariwrpos, KvdAcKiot, 
ouvacw, vro0Eerowt. 
Pollux tv. 183. ep  Avtitpavous Tpavyarig’'—“ Karecxev- 
agnévos—eladel rr pos.” 
117. Tprraryourrys. Athen. xiv. 643. c« oo. Ku@npros 
Piro «vos, ov éexawav ‘Avtipavys ev te Tprraywonorn 


Puce’ 


110 Explained by Palmerius Exerc. p. 508. Ridiculi gratia de Otrynico 
pago mediterraneo facit mentionem, quasi inde gobiones advehi potuerint, 
quod erat absurdum. 

111 36 ros Porson. ad Eur. Or. 228. 

nz Dindorf ad 1. Post v. 5. plura omisit: olvow Athenus posuisse Anti- 
phanes vero rév scripsisse videtur Casaubono. J have adopted the conjecture of 
Casaubon. The copies have wapadidou 3 é&ys éuol olvow apxealyuov. 

113. edAdumpos in vy. 183. év yaAxois in x. 46, 


114 €Eadeirrpos tv. 183, éFadlrrpors Xx. 46. 
Vou. I. No. 3. 4G 
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won *Y ” eoTi mayrov Tw ‘TourTwy Sudcpopor 
o inser. Ta mpurra wev yap ovopacey 
iStowse Kat Kawowst \pnrat ravraxou" 
emetrTa Ta pern peraohais Kal Xpomacey 
ws ev Kéxparat. Qeos ev avOpwmroaw 7 nv 
Exeivos, elows Thy adrnOus povoKny. 
ot viv o€ KiacomAnkra Kal xpnvaia Kat 
avOeoimorara méAca meAEOIS Ovopact’ 
wowovow eumAéxovTes adAOTpLa MEAN. 
Philoxenus died in 8.c. 380, "and this drama was pro- 
bably composed soon after. 
118. Tupprvos. Athen. vi. 240. f. ‘Avriavys Tuppye’ 
apern TO mpoiKa TOS Ppidors varnperet ve 
B. Aéryers eceaBat 6 roy TiOvpadAov movotOV. 
eiompagerat yap wus ov €x TOU cov Aoryou, 
wap ois edetmvet mpoia ovAneEet ouxyny. 
Athen. vit. 329, e. “Arripavys ev Tuppnve’ 
Snuov é “Adatevs eorw. ev ‘yap TOUTO mos 
TO ottrov EOTts Kai Kaxws axovropa. 
B. ri dijra TOUTO} A. Oparrav, 7 a Warray tw, q 
pupatvar, 4) KaKOV Ti mot dwoe méya 
Oadar roy. 
119. "Ydpia. Athen. 111. 104. a. See No. 114. Athen. x11. 
572. a. ‘Avridbavns MY pig’ 
ovros 6 ov Aeron 
€k yeiTovw auT® kav otkovons TWos 
iduiv eralpas Ets epwr agixero, 
acorns, Epni.ov _Emitporou Kal ouryyevo 
M8 Fos Te (xpucovy Tpos apeTny KexTnhEvns, 
ovTws eTaipas. at pep adXat Tobvoua 
Brarrover Trois TpoTos yap ovTwS dv Kadov. 
120. "Yavos. Athen. x. 449. d. “Adekts ev “Yrvw rowe- 
Tous ypliqous w pofdahhet" “Sou Ovyres” x... (Nine lines) — 
x11. 572, b. “Adekes 4 ‘Avtibavns ev “Yau “ Aca ra 


115 See Fast. Hellen. Part 1. p. 105. 

116 roy T:6. Porson. Adv. p. 80. 

117 'Yépia Dindorf. Vulgo ‘Yépa. 

118 Schweigh. compares Hor. Carm. 1v. 2, 22. 
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Oo mopvos ovTos”—x.7.A. (Three lines)—xv. 671. d. ra 
ef Ne" Yarvou ‘Andéécdos" | 
ous ev TprBadrois TavTa yy éoTiy evvoua* 
ov dace Tov Qvovra Tots Kexdypevors 
dettavr ie rd deimvor, eis THY auptov 
mode adetmvors amep eOnn avrois toe, 
Ta aura iauBea Péperar xai wap ‘Avtiaver ev “Yay. 
121. Pawy. Pollux vir. 192. ’Avribayns ev ®awu: “ orpw- 
para, KAivas, xauwds TvAas.” x. 40. ev Te “Avripavous 
Pawve Kai KaTa Try KoWwNv ypHow EaTWw evpEiy Tas TUAas, 
oTpwuara, xAivas. A drama with this title was written by 
Plato, 
122. DideTapos, Athen. 1x. 396. d. ‘Avrigavns Prdc- 
Taipw° 
Kop\yos ‘ye uucpos Kpwuaxioxos ovTooi 
yarabnvos. | 
123, Didioxos. Pollux x. 176. elas 8 dv—oxevoy Tt 
odoaidnpov, ws ev ‘Avridavous ea “Arekis Dirioxw is 
quoted Athen, xiv. 642. f. : 
124. ®:AoOyfBaos. Athen. vi. 225. f. ‘Avribavys—ev 
Pio nBaiep pnoiv’ 
ov dewov eort mpoaparous ev dv TUXN 
ToAWY TIS ixOvs, guvaryaryovra Tas odpis 
Tovroy oxvO pura ovTd QO nue mpoohahei v, 
eav can pous KouLon 4 Oe, maiew Kai ‘yeXap ; 
TouvarTiov yap may €det TOVTOUS ToLeiy’ 
Tov ev ryeday, Tov © & _STepoy oipeCery maxpd. 
Athen. xiv, 622. f. xara rov qdcrov Avripavny, Os €v TH 
PiroOnBaiyp dnot’ 
1) er eoriv nui’ Te yap oUVWKULOS 
THs EVvOoV ovens eyxedus Bowria 
tunOeica xoithas ev BuOoict xaxxaBns 
xAalver aipel, éWerat, maphateras, 
mpockaed , Wore und av, Et XaAxous EXO 
MuKrnpas etceNOor Tis, eFedOery wadsv 


119 “Yavov Schweigh. Dindorf. Vulgo ‘Yxovolas, 
120 See Fast. Hellen. 3. c. 391. p. 99. 


121 In Atheneus in this order: ‘‘ xdyt' éorly yuiv'” xara Tév FoicTroR—yolv’ 
‘* 9 Te yap ovvevunos” K. TA, 
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cixyf Tocavry efaxeord a aveq- 

B. dXe-yes paryapow Cowra. x.7-d- 26 lmes—Athen. rv. 
169. ¢. ‘Avro. év GroOnBaig. “Tlavs’ core gnip—zeg- 
aera.” 

125. Diowryrys. Stob. Plor. 115,15. ‘Avrepavews ex $+ 
NoaTHTow 

aotper “sé Tos ae mpos To Powhevew Exes 
TO ynpas, ws CH wOAr & tcor Te ani wabes. 

A Philoctetes was composed by Strattis™. 

126. Didopgtep. Athen. 111. 100.d. “Arngavys ev Ovo 
war ad 

€upsy7 pow av n TO Evhor, Braorae exe" 

MITT pooh ear, ovyxi warpowohss— 

MITT pay Ties medovew, MLTTOY Kpeas” 

Morpas o Xios eott TH Cyn cidros. 

127. Didowarwp. Athen. x11. 559.d. “Avribarys ev Or. 
howaropt" 

yeryaume énrov. B. ad ri Aeyess ; adress 

yeryauncer ov eye (ovra xepxatourra Te 

cared rov 5 

128. Drdcorss. Athen. xiv. 662. b. “Avrihavys ev Drrerrdk 
THY codpiay TeV maryeipov eucparicey prow 

ovkouv To pey ee woowep adore 

eye ev ahun gnu. B. vo oe haBpaxtov ; 

A. omtrav éhov. B. tov ryaXcov ; > A, ev UroTpimuart 

Ceca. B. ro 0 eyxedeov; A. adres, opiryavon, 

Uowp. B. 0 YOYYPOS 3 A. Tavrov. B. 1 Baris ; A. yon. 

B. TpooEer Tt Buvvov TEMaXOS. A. orrnoes. B. xpeas 

€Epipeton ; A. orroyv. B. Oarepov ; A. ravayria, 

B. 0 omAnv; A. cecayOw, B. vnoris ; A. awoXet ps OvrToci. 

Athen, vit. 295. ¢. 6 & avrés év biter: kal taba Nerve. 
“* Quxovv—vyoris 3 

129. Ppeappros. Athen. xv. 691. d. ‘Avribavns ev = Dpe- 
appup oT AKT HS Tov mupou Mvymovevewy pact 

OTAKTH OVO. VAY oUK apéoxet Me ovdapers. 

130 ™ Xpvois. Athen. 1v. 172. c. “Avribavns—ev X pucion— 


122 Lrpdrris ev PidoxtH Ty Athen. vu. 327. e. Pollux vu. 134. 
13 Pocappiw Porson. Adv. p- 146. Vulgo Dpedppw. 
144 Some comedies falsely ascribed to Antiphanes have been expunged from 
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_Terrapes o avArnrpides. 
éxovae pucOov Kai mary etpor YOEKA 
Kat Snmeoupryoi, peXtTos aiTovoat oxacas. 
Athen. x1. 500. e. ’ Avribavns Xpuaide’ 
cam pordouTy 6, ws A€ryouct, vuudiw, 
KexTNpevey Tadavra, maidas, emer porous, 
Cevryn, kap7Aous; oTpouaT ; apryupwuara, 
puahas, Tpinpers, Tparyeacous, Kapynota, 
ryavdous oAoxpucous, mhoia. TOUS xadous ev ouv 
KaXovot ryavAous WavTES ot 1 poryao ropes. 

Of the fragments which belong to uncertain. comedies we 
have only space for a short account; and, where the quotations 
are long, it will be sufficient in some cases to refer the reader 
to the sources from which they are derived. 

Fragm. Inc. 1. Stob. Ecl. 1. 9, 5. p. 224. 

padtora © exwrAnTTe me THY CUVELCOTMY 
0 xpovos, ov aici AavOavew aunyave. 

2. Stob. Flor. 9, 16. = Avriavous” 

o under adexdy ovdeves detrau vOMOU. 

3. Stob. 10, 22. ra Tovnpa Képon Tas Mev noovas € exet 
MEKPas, €rerTa ob vor Epov Auras maxpds. 

4. Stob. 16, 12. ws dvotuyeis 6 ogo Tov népdous Xap 
ertrpoate TaioXpa galver elvat TeV Kadwv’ 
eTisKoTEl yap TH Ppoverv TO AapBaverr. 

5. Stob. 21, 4. e& Ovares el, Bedriore, Ovarrd kai dpover. 

6. Stob. 24, 7. To 4 cuvedevat yap avrou 7! Bie 
adixnua pndev noovyy moAAry & €XEl. 

7. Stob. 27, 5. déomow or ap TIS OmvuovTos katapporn, 

e uy sopoie T porepov EmLWpKNKOTE, 

ovr os Kart atpovery Tov Dewy € €or Soxei 

Kal Tporepov opocas auTos EmiwpanKevat, 
8. Stob. 29,51. rs exmuedelas SovAa wavra yiryverat. 


the list by a correction of the texts. For 'Ayrigdyns év 'npurdéy Athen. vt. 
261. f. Casaubon, Brunck, and others have restored 'Apiorodayys év T. For 
’Avripavns év Kpnai Athen. m1. 75. c. Porson Adv. p. 59 reads justly ’Azod)o- 
gavns ev Kp. In Athen. xiv. 656. f. for ’Avripayns év Ouvcvoyvepomxe—xal éy 
IIporpewrixe, Dindorf has restored the true reading 'Avric€évne ¢vy &. comparing 
Laert. v1. 15. 16. where both these works of Antisthenes are named. 


125 ’Avtipavous is repeated before all the following articles from Stobeus. 
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9. Stob. 34, 4. 


10. Stob. 37,13. 
11. Stob. 51,18. 


12. Stob. 53, 9 


18. Stob. 59, 15. 
14. Stob. 62, 9. 


15. Stob. 68, 27. 
16. Stob. 72, 9 


17. Stob. 73,48 


18. Stob. 73, 52. 


19. Stob. 74, 8 


20. Stob. 74, 


21. Stob. 79, 7 


22. Stob. 83, 19. 
23. Stob. 91, 14. 


24. Stob. 93, 20. 


25. Clem. Al. Strom. rv. p. 483. p. ‘Avribavns 0 xewpuxos—'™ “0 


Antiphanes. 


ouK éorw owdey Aeryouevoy MOK pos, Ore 
o Aeryoow vrorarre: TOS Aoryors Ta wparynata. 
Tpowos Oixasos KTnpa Tess TATOV. 

ewe! yap axobynaoxey a avaryxy yiryveran, 
TO ™ poix ’ axoBaveiy & ear pavepa Cnuia. 


Tis & ovx! Oavarou usa Bopoper, w dedrarn, 


os évexa Tou Civ & epyer aroBarovmevos ; ; 
ev yn mever Oat KperTrov whovrouvra wheiv. 
Sold yap olpat matpisos é coTepnmerep 

Xpuores ryevomevos eort Gerrans warpis. 
ws core TO ‘yapeiv Ecxatov Tou duoruyeiy. 


. OUK oT oudéy Bapurepov rev popricy 


dvrws yuvaixds mpoixa moda peponevas. 


° eye ryuvauxi oé ev Tt MoTEve fLovory, 


em av aro0ayvn—x. 7. . Three lines. 
opOad nusov dvBparros x. r.A. Three lines. 


. an? *Ouuaow TO ome awa pover Gere, 


épryois dé xaBapois xai Tpomous THY napoiay. 


9. Ti prs: ; Aabeiv Oren: TI ee ryuvaix épeis 


TO mparyua ; Kat Th ToUTO ciadéper adiaag 
" waot Tos Knputww ev aryop ppacas; : 


; doris o eprb pig THAKOUTOS Oy ert 


mpos ToUs eauTou yoveas | x.7.d. Six lines. 
vip yap ayarnTe TI mparroy mpos Xap 
g vov euavT@ TovTov otomat pepe. 

ap core Anpos TavTa Wpos TO ypuciov. 
povou yap auvrouv x.T.A. Seven lines. 

ov wwroT "etn woa jovrovvra adodpa 
avOpwrrov, amohavovra pnoey wy exet. 

o 6€ wAOUTOS nuas, KaDaTeEp iaTpos KaKOs, 
TupaAouvs, Brerovras mapana/3er, WavTaS TTotel. 


wAovTos pyci— 


Oarepov awdéov BrETovTas wapadaBev Tudors 


qOtEl: 


196 xpwpaow Gesn. Grot. 


127 In Clemens, 6 rdovros, hycl, rréov Oarépou Brew. Antiphanes seems to 
have expressed the same thought nearly in the same words on two different 


occasions. 
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26. Stob. 97, 1. kahos meveaOat madXov i WAOUTELY KAKWS. 
TO Mev yep €Neov TO 0 emrinnow pepet. 
27. Stob. 99,27. dum pavias OMOTOLXOS elvai hot Sone. 
28. Stob. 107,5. oipot Tahas, ws adexov, 6 ér ay n pev TUXN 
dian Twos Thy Taki o de Tporos mevn. 
29. Stob. 108, 29. Ta TUXNS Pepe et ryunoiws TOV euryevi. 
TO Mev aruyioa TavTos elvyai pot Soxei” 
avopos Oo everyxerv aruxiay opOov rporrov. 
30. Stob. 116, 13. —apodpa 
vi cor nae 0 Bios oivp mpoa eps” 
oT , av a TO Aowrroy mux pov, oF os yiryverat. 
31. ——— 14. 7 pos yap TO ynpas, womTeEp epryarrnpioy, 
dmavra TavOpumera TpooParg Kaka. 
32. ——— 15. To  “yiipas worep Promos ¢ €OTL TwY KaKwY’ 
wavT cor ideiv éis TOUTO KaTaTEpevyora. 
33. —— 16. 0 viipas, WS Amada Tos Cyrovet a6 
Weryew adopuas mapadiows Tou TpayuaTos. 
34. ——— 26. ovoels Ta maT ppa ww rye pw KATEOnOOKEY, 
GAN’ ovde KaTenwpavev, ovd eAvVTAaTO 
mopvistoy, ovde Oupoxomwy wepdev Sixny. 
ovTW TO ‘ynpas gwppovovy ouK evTUYeEl. 
35. Pollux vit. 52. ‘Avripauns dé arou not’ 
mepivygoa xal mepideuxa Kal WevTeKTeva. 
36. Athen. 1.3.b.e exewva Tew “Avriavous € epet Tis— 
aet dé pos Movoaa: kai Aoryos Tape, 
trou Te goppias € Epryov eEeraCeras. 
37. Athen. 1. 4. f. 18 oSron Oe Tov év 7 wonet 
Ta t detwrv' adopant, kai werovrat ‘Sekuas 
emt TavT aKxAnTo— 
Avribavys prc. Kai (emaryes “ ovsS EK KOLWOU édet 
Tpepew Tov Onnov ae Ow womwep 
oAuuTiact pact Tats pviats TroLenv, 
Bovv rots axhyrors ™poxaraxomwTew mavTaxov.” 
38. Athen. 1.8.d. Bios Oewy yap eorw, Grav exns woOev 
‘TaAROT pia Oectrvety, an 1 pooe Xo Aoyiouact. 
Kai qwadw" 





198 Sic Porson. Adv. p. 44. post Salmasium. Vulgo obo: dt ra deiwva rev dy 


Tn Wore: apopwat kal wérovrat detiws éwl raver’ dxXdryrot. 
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W waxa pros 0 Bios, w 10 pov evpioxety a ae 
7 Kawov, ws paonua Tats s cyvaBors exe. 
39. Athen. 1.11.c. Avriavns’ | “ apurrov ev Gow o aryeipos woiei.” 
elt emaryec’ 
auvaxparicacOa rws exerts mer’ MOU ; 
eau Opnpos ovre Bots 
Ovwy emote Cwmov, ove nev Kpéa 
oud eryneadov" omra dé xal Tas KotXias. 
obrw aposp 7 nv apxaios. 
41, ——— 14. f. otuoe kaxoduimwy, Tov TpaxnAov ws exe. 
42. 15. a. Ounryerrat de THY pawivoa maicidy ovres 'Avti- 


parns’ 
opaipay AaBwv 
T! mév Stous € EXatpe, Toy é ehevy aua, 
rou 0 ekéxpovae, Tov 0 aveaTnoey wads, 
KAaryKTaiae puvars.— 
eEw, paxpay, wap avTov, varep auTov, KaTw, 
avw, Bpaxevay amococty erykaTacT peer. 
48. ——— 18. c. eis paxapiav To Aout pov’ ws OeOnKe pe. 
ep0ov Komecn memoinxev x.v.A. Four lines. 
44, ——— 22. f. TO de Cnv ELTre Hot 


TI earls ; TO aivew np eyo.— 
131 


wee Tapa petBporcr XEtuappors ooa 
dev 


wy aéi THY vUKTa Kai THY nue pay 
Box erat peryeDos Kai Kad)os ofa rvyiryverat; ; 
Ta ¢ avtireivovd otovel dipay TWA 
7 Enpaciav oXovr auTompeny amoANuTat. 
45, —— 23. a. det yap paryovras daypidas Bpéexeuv.— 
46. 27. d. '™eE” HXcos paryerpos, eb” Apyyous AEBns, 
Prractos oivos, ex KopivOov crpwpata, 
‘xBus ixvwvos, Airylou & avAnTpides, 
Tupes DiceAtKos,— 
mupov ef AOnvwv, eyxeners Bowwreau. 
47. Athen. 1.28.f.—éaru owov XpnoTov emarywryov wavu, 
olvos te Qaoros x... Four lines. 


&® 8 


40. ——— 12. b. 











129 The copies of Atheneeus have paxdptos 6 Bios, @ det p' del Kawwdv wépop eipie- 
KELY, WS MaoNMA Tas Yyv. Cx. 

130 In Atheneeus {wudy dé obx éwoies”Opunpos Biv Bous. 

131 Comp. Soph. Antig. 712. quoted by Dindorf. 

iz Antiphanes treats the same subject in Nos, 97. 108. 
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48. Athen.11.38.b. KpuYpas, Pedia, 


dmavra. vTaAXa THs Ovvar a av hay Raa: 
oivov Te rivwy es épwra v EMTETw. 
, auporepa mnvuec yap amo Tw Brcuparreov 
Kat Tw Aorywy Tav0" wore Tous dpvounevous 
nddora TovTous karadavets rotet.— 
49. ——. 40. c. S cuvexws yé4p eumimhapevos aueAns. yiryerat 
avOpurros, v viromivey dé avy povriotixos. 
50, ——— 44. a. oly: Tov olvov efeAavvew, | 
: odhmuyyt Thy odhmiyya, Tw KNPUKE TOV Bouvra, 
komm koTov, Wow Woo, TpiwBorw de Toprny, 
avOadiav avdadia, KadXiorparov maryeipy, 
| ordaty ora, aa mn mayny, vereomrions de TUKT IV, 
Tov Tovov, dtxn ixny, cyuval THv yuvaika. 
45. a. ™ weradrdEau sidcpopa Spwpara 
Eo nov, Kat tev mwonAanis OpudAoupevwn 
Sduerrov } OvTa TO. maparyevcacOal TIVOS 
. KQLVOU. durhasia yap Taperxev noovny. 
52: es 47, Ds _ €Y vooNLa TOUT - exer 
aei yap ofvaewvos € éott. B. Oerradov 
Aeryers romsdy Tov dv pa. 
53. —— 49. b. Emel & 6 tpimrous npOn xara Xeipov T " exeoner. 
54, ——— 56. e. VT TAS, oxadovas,.. -Kapu evrparyeiv, @ éryxpidas, 
pacayidas amrAvrous,, yoyyvricas, Xovdpov, “és. 
55. ——— 60. c. To detarvov € eoTt mata KeXapaxwevy 
| axUpors, x. 7.A. Eight lines. 
kal sxpoedbeir 
/— is yap. old nusov TO pedAov, OTe -wabery 
mémpuol ¢ exaorw K.T.X. Three lines. 
56. —— 63. a. domdparyos oad emmynaiter , awypos e&yvOnxe Ts. 
57. ——_ 65. e. MENL, we IES) 
paras, WHTTAL, Xives, apes, 
KiT TA, Kodotos,. KOWeyos, oprué, 
opus OnrAea 


51. 








133 In the copies of Atheneus, cuveyes piv yap duxcxAduevos dvbpwwos aueArs 
ylyvera, vroxivay de wavy dp. 
1M 7d peradAdEas didpopa Bopspata Casaub. Vulgo peradAdEat Bpwmara dia- 
-popa. 
135 éanyNaiter’ Porson. Adv. p..57. Vulgo syAdifev. 
Vou. I. No. 3. - 4H 
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58. 





66. d. édy pev dpa memweps hepn Tis wpimuevos, 
arpeBrouv ypadouct TovToy ws KaTAaTKOTOP. 
waXdty" 
viv O€: TepworTa were Kai kapwov SAiTov 
Cyreiv. - os 
59. —— 11. p. 163. Dind. ™’ Avrigbavns’ “ri ys; evOad oices 
: T karaharyev exi thy Ovpav lO worep o1 xresxot 
yauat evOad edoua: Kat Tes operat.” 

60. ——— Ibid. evTpemi(e— 

Wuxrnpa, Aexavny, TpeTootoy, FOTNPLOV, 
xurpav, Ovetav, xaxxaBov, Cwanpvoww. 

61. Athen. x1.781.e. dAXoe dé xai on Baxyloy wadasryevous 

appy oxacbev ypucoxodAnrov Serras 

METTOV, KUKAG YopEvOY, EAxoucr yvaBors 
OAKols GmaveTOS, TavTEehws EOT Papjse ray 
Taye KATO SeLKVUVTES. 
62. Athen. xv.686.b. xara rov ‘Avyribavous. * * 
| everyKety detpo Tov XpyoTov duo 
kat dgda ypnorny nupevny xpnoT@ wupi. 
63. Athen. 11.66. f. "Avreavys 4 “Arekis” 
ovToai, o€ cor 
Tou NevKoTaTov wayTwy eaiov LasiaKou 
Cot peTpyTys. 

64. Zenob. Adag. v1.34. p.163. "AXexrpuwy tis evyeveto Pidurrov 
oTparmyyos, ov axéxtewev ws aol Xadpns o Abr 
vaios’ mepyaras oe avrov H paxAeions O KopLKOs, xal 
"Avrepavys. 

65. Plutarch. Mor. p.79. A. cuuBaiver 69 +o Tov ‘Avripavous, a 
ws elre Tov TiXarwvos cuvyOwy. 0 yap ‘Avriarm 
ederye malCwy €v Tet WoAEL Tas wvas evOus e-yo- 
pevas mnyryvucbat dia \uyos, el vorepov amepeven 
axovew Oepous G& TOV YEetswvos dred Onoav. 

66. Plutarch. Demosth.c.4. Anyoa@evns nv e€ apyns Katto xvos Kal 

voowons, Kat Thy dot poumerny emwvuniay tov Ba- 

tadov'™ cis TO cwua AEYETAL TKWITTOMEVOS UO Twr 


136 On these two fragments Dindorf observes, Antiphanis fragmenta ab 
Ruhnkenio ex Epitomes codice Parisino secum communicata primus edidit Koppiere. 
Conf. Schweigh. tom. v1. p. 478. | 

137 ZEschin. Fals. leg. p. 41,13. év wasol uév yap wy éxAjOn—Baradros. No | 
ticed by Demosthenes himself de Cor. p. 288. 
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maidow AaPeiv. Hv d 6 Batados, ws nev enor gaociv, 
avAnTYS Tov KaTeayorwv Kai dpapatiov ets TovTor 
Kwmeoev aUTOV ‘Avriavns werroinney. emote de Tives 
ws Tomro’ Tpupepa kal wapoima ypadovres Tov 
Baradov pepynvra'™, Since Batalus, the subject 
of thisdrama, was a noted person when Demosthenes 
was a boy, he must have been known at least as 
early as B.c. 367)". 


138 Liban. vit. Demosth. p. 2. iordépyrai tiva Baradov 'Eddetoy aidyrdy 
yeveoOa, Os wperos Urodnmact yuvaixelots éxl THs oxnVHs éxpnoaro «al uéAeos KaTea- 
yoor, kal Gdws rHy Téexyny éud\Baker’ dwd rovrou 6 Trois éxAUTous Kal dudydpous 
Bardiovs éxd\ovy. He is called Bdrados o alAnris by Lucian tom. vi. p- 2. 
Hemsterhusius ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 865. conjectures that the drama in which 
Batalus was satirized might be the AvArris: Si conjecture loous detur, opper- 
tuna jocis in Batalum Antiphanis comodia cui titulus Abdirys apud Athencwum. 

139 The foHowing words for which the authority of Antiphanes is quoted 
may be included in a note. 

Gdoupytatov: dytl rou ddoupyés. ‘Avripadvys. Suid. 

dmaprupirous: dvr) rou auapripous. odrws "Ayrip. Suid. 

dvoxatov: Td iwepwov olxnua Revéqey ty Kipou ‘AvaBdee: { v. 4, 29. where some 
copies have dywyalev]. xal rdv xeopwdsorordy of wepl ‘Avripdyny. Bekk. Anecd. 
p- 405, $2. ‘Avuyewov: 7d dr. olxnua. mm. ev K.'A. cal reov xeopepdsowousy ol wapl 
"Apioropavny []. Avrip.] Suidas. 

awodixeiv : dvtl tov droXoyeicbat. odrws’Avripdyns. Bekk. Anecd. p. 427, 9. 
Suid. 

dpéeveww: wap’ ‘Ayripdve: nove. Bekk. Anecd. p. 448, 22. 

avyénot: yeTevos eldos, id 'Avtipdvovr. Hesych. 

éwioraras: dyrl rou duddexados cmodoyouudves “Avrupayns. Bekk. Anecd. p- 
96, 12. 

éwitroxos 1 ‘yuun dédoxinws elwev ‘Avtipayns 0 Kxewpwdds, Seow éwiteE elev. 
Phrynich. p. 333. ed. Lobeck. 

70 :—'Avripavns ele wAnOuyriuxes. Bekk. Anecd. p. 98, 15. 

xdOnpa: Sppov eldos—os 'Avripdyns xaOnua. éxddovy dé avro xal xaSernpa. 
Pollux v. 98. where H. Steph. from Hesychius proposes xd0eya. 

xvdapot: WAodpia tra. ®wap’ 'Avripdve: Td Svopa. Phot. lex. 

awrwyxevew: ov Td éwattety adda 7d wéveoBar, "Avriavns. Bekk. Anecd. 
p- 112, 24. 

cpitw xal rerdptw ére:: dytl rou xpd Tpiwy Kal Tecodpey érev, otros’ Avripdyns. 
Phot. lex. Suid. 

dwépxoXos yevomevos: dyri Tou Urepayavaxticas, obrws 'Avribarns. Phot. lex. 
Suid. 
" yoav: ro dpyXecbar, "Avripavys. Bekk. Anecd. p. 116, 8. 

xpicavOa: avri Tov éaveicadBat. *Avricpavns. Bekk. p- 116, it. 
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Out of 260 or 280 comedies which Antiphanes. composed we 
have the titles of 130. But even of these there are very many 
of which we possess little more than the names, and of which 
nothing remains to indicate either the nature of the subject o 
the time of the composition’. We have the titles, however, d 
130: but 130 or 150 more are wholly lost; and we cannot safely 
pronounce that Antiphanes forbore to treat particular subjects, 
when there remain behind 130 or 150 dramas of which we knov 
nothing. If therefore in the extant fragments no vestiges ap- 
peared of the early period of the Middle Comedy, we should 
not be warranted on that account in rejecting the dates assigned 
to Antiphanes by the grammarians. But even among the titles 
of dramas which do remain to us are some that may be referred 
to the early period. In this class we may place such names 
as the following: the Adonis, olus, Athamas, *AoxAymes, 
Ganymedes, Deucalion, Medea, Oenomaus, Phaon, Phiiloctetes: 
which were also among the titles of Plato and Strattis and Araros 
and Phileterus; of Nicophon and Amphis and Eubulus”, | 
poets who belonged to the close of the Old or the commencement 
of the Middle Comedy. Nor are the fragments without allu- 
sions to contemporary events and contemporary names. In 
many comedies we find the names of Thearion, Philoxenus, Mis 
golas, Callimedon, Demosthenes, and others, whose times agree 
with the period assigned to this poet. We may sometimes trace 
a ridicule of tragedy or a parody of tragic passages '*?, 

In fixing the time of Antiphanes we have formerly inter- 
preted the terms of Suidas and the grammarian too rigidly. 
According to Suidas Antiphanes was born xara tv sry’ odvp- 
mada. But this account does not limit the birth to the first year 
of that Olympiad. It would be equally true if he had been 


The following fragments are of doubtful authority : 

Stob. Flor. 63, 12. ‘Avripavous. ‘ef ris nai robs épwvTas ovyXi vou €xeuw. 
Four lines. Quoted by Atheneus x11. 563. a. from Theophilus év res @r.4dde. 
where v. 1. i rightly given ris @yol Tous ép. ov x1 vouw Exery ; 

Athen. 1. 28.d.  ‘Avrippadvys dé “ Naw Kiawpiov” «x. 7.d. given by Pollux v6i. 
to Eubulus: EdPovdos ev FAatcw not. ‘ Kai var Kumwpiov™ x.7t.X. Four lines 

140 See for example in the preceding list Nos. 3. 6. 13. 15. 16. 23. 33. 5v. 
‘To which many others might be added. 

141 For Eubulus sce Nos. 35. 37. 83. 91. For Araros and Nicophon, No. 6. 
For Strattis, Nos. 83. 125. For Amphis, No. 5. For Plato, No. 121. 

12 See Nos. 1. 106. Fr. Inc. 14. 
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born: in Ol. 93. 4. We have seen that he: survived till the be- 
ginning of B.c. 330'*, and he lived 74 :years; which carries 
back his birth to sB.c. 404, the close of..O]..93. 4. Again, the 
grammarian places his first exhibition wera rnv 49 od\vuriaca, 
which does not determine it to the first year of that Olympiad. 
The grammarian by the term oAvymiada will express not the 
Olympic games, but the Olympic cycle of four years: and “ after 
Ol. 98” will most naturally mean that Antiphanes first exhibited 
in Ol. 99: but the precise year is not marked. We may assume, 
then, that Antiphanes was born in B.c. 404, towards the close 
of Ol. 93, 4. that he first exhibited about 8.c. 388, and that 
he died in B.c. $30 towards the close of Ol. 112, 2..at the age of 
7+ years. 

All the fragments are consistent with this. period of the 
dramatic life of Antiphanes, and fall within 3.c. 383-830, except 
the single passage in which Seleucus is named'“. That passage, 
as Dr Meineke truly remarks, could not have been written before 
B.c. 306. This date, however, for Antiphanes is not only incon- 
sistent with Suidas and the grammarian, who agree together: in 
placing him forty years -higher than that period, but with some 
notices contained in his own fragments. For Thearion lived in 
the latter time of Aristophanes’; and it is not likely that he 
would have been named by Antiphanes, if Antiphanes had not 
begun to write comedy till forty years after the death of Aristo- 
phanes. Batalus flourished at least before 8.c. 367%; but he 
would scarcely have been ridiculed in a comedy written at least 
twenty-five years after that date’. These notices are consistent 
with the time assigned by the grammarians, but not with the 
mention of Seleucus after B.c. 306. For these reasons it may be 
suspected that this passage was in reality written by Alexis, and 
ascribed to Antiphanes by mistake. These two poets might well 
be‘ sometimes confounded, since they flourished together; they 
were placed together at the head of the Middle Comedy, and 
were the two most voluminous writers of the drama. Alexis left 
245 comedies'*; to Antiphanes 260 were ascribed by the lowest 


143 See No. 61. 144 See No. 1038. 145 See No. 98. 146 See Fr. Inc. 66. 


147 These intervals arise out of the date of Dr Meineke, who places the first 
exhibitions of Antiphanes meta Tv pj dAuumedea, that is, inOl. 109. B.c. 343. 


148 Suid. “ANeEis—edidake dpduara suc. Repeated by Eudocia, p. 60. 
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estimate. In that numerous collection they composed many 
plays with the same title'®; and, in quoting from these, the two 
were sometimes confounded. We have seen an example in the 
“Yervos. Each composed a play with this title, and Athensus 
did not know from which of the two he was quoting. Sometimes 
again a drama belonging to the one was found in the collection of 
the other. Thus the author of the "Adeirrpa was doubted. 
The Antea of Alexis and the Antea of Antiphanes were nearly 
the same drama. On another occasion Athenzus is in doubt as 
to the author of a particular passage”. Now, if the Tlapexé- 
Souevn was a title common to both, or if the author of this drama 
was doubted, from either of these causes it might happen that 
Athenzeus committed an error; and that the passage in which 
Seleucus was mentioned was quoted from Antiphanes, when in 
reality it was written by Alexis”. 
H. F. C. 


a49 We have seen fifteen m the preceding collection. See Nes. 14. 44. 45. 66. 
€7. 70. 73. 85. 86. 96. 102. 107. 114 120. 193. 

189 See Fr. Inc. 68. Schweigheuser tem. xiv. p. 18. 34. concludes that this 
fragment was from the Antea. But we have no proof of this. It might jus 
as probably have belonged to the "Yavos or the 'AXeirrpa, or to some other 
drama whose title is unknown. 

151 Atheneus may have named the wrong poet by mere mistake. That such 
a mistake might occur we have a proof in Casaubon ad Athen. vin. 358. d. Sie 
daudatur Sophocles 'Opecreia. where he names Sophocles instead of ASschylus. 





ON THE NAMES OF THE ANTEHELLENIC 
INHABITANTS OF GREECE. 


Ir is generally admitted that the country which we now 
call Greece, acquired the collective name of ‘EA)as, and its 
people that of “E\Anves, subsequently to the time of Homer. 
This is inferred (Thue. 1. 3) from the absence of any such 
collective name, and its correlative Barbarian, in the Ho- 
meric poems. There are indeed serious objections to the 
supposition that the name was confined in the time of Homer, 
as Thucydides seems to suppose, to the little district of Phthi- 
otis. The mention of Elisha and Javan in the book of 
Genesis (x. 2, 4), which must surely be Hellas and Ionia, 
not the insignificant state of Elis, which had no claim to 
give a denomination to European Greece, the name ‘EAAqo- 
xovros, Which few will now derive from the mythological 
Helle, and even the usage of Homer himself, who can hardly 
have meant to limit the fame of Ulysses to Thessaly, when 
he makes Penelope speak of him as ’Avdpos, Tov xeos eupv 
xa? ‘E\Xada xai uécov “Apryos, Od. A. 344—all these circum- 
stances combine to throw great doubt om the commonly re- 
ceived opinion. It is not necessary however to do more than 
advert to them here: at whatever time the Hellenes became 
a distinct people, and extended their name over Greece, it 
is certain that they had traces and traditions of other tribes 
who had preceded them in it. What were the names of 
these tribes? Perhaps it may be thought that a mere 
name is hardly worth the labour of an investigation: but 
as they have for the most part left us nothing else, we 
must endeavour to make what we can of so slender a 
bequest. 

Another prejudice against such an inquiry may arise 
from the necessity of making it in great measure etymo~- 
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logien). Were the names in question to be derived, after 
the ancient method from the Phenician and the Hebrew, 
or after the newer fashion from the Celtic, Scythian, or 
Sanncrit, this objection would be reasonable. Every deriva 
tion of a word from a language not spoken in the country 
where the word itself is current, (except when foreign names 
have evidently been brought in with foreign deities, or 
foreign customs and articles of traffic), must be merely 
conjectural. Where nations, though politically independent, 
are connected by so close an affinity of language, man- 
ners, and traditions, as the Semitic or Teutonic families, 
we may be allowed to seek in one branch, for that por- 
tion of the original stock of words which has escaped from 
the possession of the other. In such a relation the Latin 
alone stands to the Greek. But there can be nothing 
like certainty, unless an etymology is furnished by the 
very language in which the word was used: and even then, 
ax a aingle word may at times admit of several derivations, 
all equally in accordance with the analogies of the lm 
guage, among many which may be true, that which és frur 
must be painted out by other confirmatory circumestamees. 
The application of etymology to the early history and my- 
thology of Greece under these conditions, instead of merely 
producing a new crop of ingenious fancies, may be expected 
tw place the true nature of both in a light m whach thev 
have never vet been seen. 

lu the passage where Strabo speaks of Greece. as having 
been ancieutly inhabited by barbarians (vir. p 465. ad Or.) 
he euumerates the Phrvgtans under Pelops. and da com 
partons of Danaus from Egvpt. the Thractazs who cm 
with Burolpus into Attica and with Tereus moo Phocs 
the Phoeuteians under Cadmus in Boot. the Somes. Tom 
Mees and Hyartes in the same cvumtry. and te Diwmes 
Canoes Pelasyt. Deleges. within and wittcc: de Iscomm 
To thee wav be adéed te Carman. whom wor suppeset 
te NN the sume as tte Leleges. and others to be Giferenr -rma 
theur. ant the Corte wie Cwelt wih ce Leiewes 2 
\earsaca. ba ote fone Serena ccmts WOU ome. 
vt Jaye Deer suppeet to ceme. with Pewee. Dens 
Came coos estdent tte ste zag Bartaruin fs 1 iifferesn 
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‘meaning as applied to them and to the Pelasgi, Leleges, 
Dryopes, and Caucones, who, whether they had immigrated 
into Greece or not, were not considered as of foreign origin 
by the Greeks themselves. Whether the Aones, Hyantes, 
and Tembices of Boeotia were really different from the. Le- 
leges, who anciently inhabited it (Strabo vir. p. 466),. is 
doubtful: at all events nothing is known of them; and their 
names may have been devised by the ready ingenuity of 
later times, to explain the names of the Aonian and Tem- 
mician mounts, and the city of Hyampolis. I shall there- 
fore confine my inquiry to the Pelasgi, the Dryopes, the 
Leleges, the Caucones, the Thracians, and the Carians; and 
it will be my object to show, that all these names express, 
in various ways, one and the same thing—that harshness 
and rudeness of speech, which is the original meaning of the 
word BapBapos. 

The exquisite fineness of the Hellenic ear, to. which 
we owe the early perfection of language and versification in 
Greece, led to the early appropriation of a distinguishing 
epithet to those who spoke less harmoniously than them- 
selves. There is no stronger tie of community than to 
speak the same language, no difference more readily re- 
marked, or which more effectually keeps nations from min- 
gling, than a diversity of speech. Almost every foreign 
language too seems barbarous; Italian to the unlettered En- 
glishman, not less than English to the Italian. Even in 
Homer, besides less obvious instances which will be pointed out, 
we find the Carians described as BapBapodwva (B. 867.) and 
the Sinties of Lemnos as aypioq@wva. The word BapBapos it- 
self, according to Strabo, xiv. p. 946, was an onomatopeia 
ert Twv duaexpopws Kai oxAnpws Kai Tpaxews Aahouvrww, 
applied by the Greeks contemptuously to other nations ws 
ap TWaxvaTomous 7 TpaxvaTouous. Nor was this confined 
to the Greeks. When Herodotus (11. 158) says that .the 
£igyptians call all barbarians, who do not speak as they do, 
he cannot mean that they use this word, but that. they 
distinguish other nations by some epithet implying the 
same thing. So Ezekiel says, mr. 5, ‘* Thou art not sent 
to a people deep of life and heavy of tongue,” i.e. not to 
a people speaking a foreign language. If those who spoke 

Vou. I. No. 3. 4] 
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Hebrew and Coptic thought all other tongues barbarous, 
the countrymen of Homer may be forgiven this piece of 
national vanity. They even went so far as to consider 2 
apBapos as having neither tongue nor voice : 

eyo yap avtous Bapapous 6 ovras po Tov 

edidaka TY porny Evvav modu Xpovov. Arist. Aves. 200. 

ov" ‘EdAas ovr dryhwasos, ov0’ donv ery 

ryatav kaBaipwv ixounv, espace ww’ Soph. Trach. 1062; 
i.e. ‘neither Greek nor barbarian'.’ 

Besides describing the language of foreign nations gene- 
rally by such epithets as these, the Greeks were accustomed 
to compare it to the language of birds. It may seem strange 
that, birds having more power of articulation than other ani- 
mals, so that Aristotle (Hist. Anim. iv. 9) allows them net 
only a dwyn, but even a O:aAexros, their notes should have 
been chosen to express the harshness and confusion of a bar- 
barous language. But there could have been no contrast, if 
there had not been some resemblance; and the approach to 
articulation in the voices of birds, joined with their chattering, 
as foreigners are usually thought to speak fast, make the com- 
parison a very natural one. The passage in which Herodotus 
explains the legend of the speaking dove of Dodona, by the 
foreign language in which the Egyptian priestess delivered 
her oracles, we shall have to recur to hereafter. When the 
Alexandrian in Theocritus complains of the Sicilian women 
(xv. 87), 

mavoac) w dvotravo: avawvTa Kwridd\owas 

Tpuryoues, 
it is not merely of their garrulity that he complains, but of 
their broad Doric, which grated on his ears. The swallow’s 
note was also used to describe a barbarous language: see the 
passages quoted in Blomfield’s note on yeAtdovos dixyy ‘'Aryvera 
gevyv BapBapov Kxexrnuevn, Asch. Ag. 1017. Herodotus 
(rv. 183), speaking of the Garamantes, says that their language 
resembles that of no other nation; that they squeak like bats: 


1 Hence "EdXowes i. e. dgpwvor, BapBapot. The country occupied by them 
was that in which the oracle of Dodona stood. Modogcol (from podcs and deca 
vor) is equivalent to poyidaAor, a barbarous language appearing to be mouthed 
and spoken with effort. 
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TeTpityaot katarep at vuxtepices, which Mela (1. 8) renders 
strident non loquuntur. Comp. Plin. v. 8. The speech 
of the Sclavonians, according to Riemer (Lex. v. BadpBapos), 
sounds to the ears of Germans like the twittering of birds; and 
no doubt the Sclavonians have some equally complimentary 
way of describing the speech of the Germans. 

But the stork laboured under the heaviest charge of de- 
fective elocution; he was held to have no tongue at all. 
‘¢ Sunt qui affirment ciconiis non inesse linguam,” says Pliny 
(x. 82); to which Solinus adds (c. 40) that they produced 
their notes by their beaks. As being ayAwooos, therefore, 
the stork was especially adapted to represent a people of 
barbarous speech: and accordingly we find that inthe time 
of Homer the inhabitants of the Thracian side of the Helles- 
pont were called Kixoves. That this name is no other than 
the Latin ciconia cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted : 
Vossius in his Etym. L. Lat. objects, that the o in ciconia 
is long; but if a difference in quantity does not prevent our 
deriving persona from persono, it can hardly be a valid ob- 
jection here. When the word came to be of four syllables, 
the lengthening of the middle vowel was almost a matter of 
necessity. Should it be denied that the word is the same, it 
must still be evident that the name of the Kixoves is derived 
from the notes of birds, as it is one of a whole class of words 
of this signification ; xucca, @ hen; Kixtppos, ‘a cock; xuca- 
Bi{w, to make the sound of birds; xoxxoaf, a crow; KoxKo~ 
fain, an owl; xoxxvé, an onomatopeia in many languages 
for the cuckoo, and more remotely connected with the same 
letters; xuxvos, xuxaw, xwxuw, all denoting shrill, inarticulate 
and confused sound. 

The name [leAac-yot has been often taken in hand by 
etymologists, but I think hitherto not very satisfactorily. To 
pass over the ancient derivations of Pelasgus from Peleg, 
and Graius from Reu, that which makes the root to be reAavyos, 
though sanctioned by the authority of Hermann (Opusc. 11. 
p- 174), offends against analogy’, and, if it be applicable to 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of later times, is not so to the ori- 


2 Pelasgos a verbo re\aXew cognominatos esse, miror Sturzio persuaderi 
potuisse, Dial. Mac. p. 9. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 109. 
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ginal Pelasgians of Dodona or Thessaly. TleAapsyot is no 
doubt the more ancient form of the name: but the derivation 
of the word so spelt from wedw, verso, and d-ypos transposed 
into apryos, though analogical, is not convincing; because it 
describes the people by no specific character. The Pelasgi 
were eaters of acorns in Thesprotia and Arcadia, stone- 
masons at Athens, ploughers of the deep as Tyrrhenians ; and 
though they might cultivate the plains of Argos and Thessaly, 
these were probably not their first abodes, nor was their occu- 
pation in them different from that of other men. ‘* They 
were fond,” says Mr Keightley in his elegant work on My- 
thology (p. 270), ‘of cultivating the rich soil on the banks 
of streams.” Doubtless before as well as since the promul- 
gation of the Ricardo theory of rent, the tillers of the 
ground have been fond of rich soils: but it does not appear 
that this was a peculiarity of the Pelasgi. Miiller, who 
favours the same etymology, (Orch. p. 125), contends that 
Arcadia was not wholly without fertile vallies, which an 
agricultural people might cultivate: this is true; so the High- 
lands have their straths; but we should be justly surprised 
if any Celtic etymologist should maintain that Gael means 
a husbandman*. 

The ancients themselves generally refer the name Pelasgi 
to a patriarch Pelasgus; always indeed, as Niebuhr (p. 40, 
not. 107) with his usual accurate discrimination has _re- 
marked, when they speak of the Pelasgians of primitive 
times. It is evident however that Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides had no idea that the Pelasgians of their own days 
were a different people from those of the antehellenic times, 
who had by accident acquired a similar name: they reason 
from the one to the other, in a way which proves a 
belief in their identity, so far as identity can belong to a 
people at the interval of so many hundred years. If there 
fore the name, as applied to the Pelasgians of later times 


3 Wachsmuth, Hell. Alterth. 1. p. 29, adopts the same view of the Pe- 
lasgi, and thinks the name ’Apyo\as, in Paus. 1. 28, 3, bedeutsam. But as 
"Apyoda: is there spoken of, not as a husbandman, but a builder of the 
Pelasgic wall at Athens, is it not much more natural to refer this name to 
epyov and daas or Aacs?) ~The ‘Apyaéers in the division of the Athenian tribes 
before Clisthenes were ¢pydées. Herod. vy. 66. Plut. Sol. § 93. 
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was properly derived from zeAapryoi, and interpreted storks, 
we have no reason to seek another meaning for it when 
applied to the primitive Pelasgians: and childish as the ex- 
planation given by Myrsilus may have been‘, when he 
referred the name of storks to the wandering life of the 
Pelasgi, or that of the Etym. Magnum which refers it to 
their linen dresses, there seems nothing childish in the sup- 
position that it denoted their rudeness of speech. That 
IleXapyot is the original name, may be argued, not only 
from these explanations, and from the name of the nymph 
Pelarge®, whom Pausanias represents as presiding over the 
Cabirzan mysteries at Thebes, but still more convincingly 
from the frequent substitution of o for p in the smoother 
dialects. The writers on the dialects, who invert every- 
thing, say that the o was changed into p in this word as in 
many others by the Eretrians (Phrynichus ed. Lob. p. 109. 
Maittaire p. 146.. ed. Reitz.): but when we consider that 
the Eretrians were a colony from Elis, that the dialect. of 
Elis was characterized not only by this rhotacismus, but 
also by the use of the digamma‘, that it was derived from 
AStolia’, and that the Latin frequently attests the superior 
antiquity of the forms with p, we shall be disposed to re 
gard the Eretrian as really the older form. There can be 
no doubt that TleXapryos really means a stork; and if one 
mation were called Kixoves on account of their speech, why 
might not another be called TleXapryoi? 

The name of the Apvozes is also that of a bird. It 


4 See Niebuhr p. 40. 


5 The occurrence of this antiquated form in connexion with the Cabirean 
orgies (Paus. rx. 25.) may vindicate them from the suspicion of Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 1253. The reading IeA\apyixé, Il, I. 233, is not unimportant, and 
perhaps genuine; there was no particular reason why the word should be 
altered here, rather than any where else where MeAacyoi occurs in Homer ; 
but it is very natural that an antique form should be preserved in the appella- 
tion of the god, when another had taken place of it in common speech. 
“ Hujus (sc. rhotacismi) plura olim in libris manu scriptis vestigia fuisse pro- 
babile est, ut Schol. Lucian. Reviv. 42. p..160. 10 wedacyixdv—ypdqerat 
xal werapyixov.”” Lob. ad Phryn. voc. MeAapyés. 

6 Mus. Crit. 1. 536. 


7 Muller Dorians, Vol. u. p. 487: or from the Caucones and Leleges ? 
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occurs in the Aves of Aristophanes, 1. 304: but the salacliast, 
and the lexicographers who have copied him, give us me ether 
information about it than that it is not the same as the 
Spvoxodamrns or woodpecker. Nor has its name any comnexion 
with Spis; it is probably connected with T puta, a word which 
denoted especially the notes of birds, whence rpurywr, and with 
+ pw ev, which signifies the same thing; with dpua(av, prvapen, 
(Hes.), and ultimately with +pvw, which means to bore, and 
thence to produce a sharp vibrating sound, as drild and thrill 
are connected in English. The original abode of the Dryopes 
was probably on mount Parnassus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1218); 
and to this district the name Dryopis properly belongs (Herod. 
1. 56. vil. 31): but they were also found in Trachis, to 
which Hercules is said to have removed them, that they might 
grow more civilized, and in the Peloponnesus (Herod. v111. 73). 
Their barbarism is attested not only by their name, but by 
their practice of robbery (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1218). Under 
the name of Kpav-yadAida: (Bremi ad Aisch. Ctes. p. 88) we 
find them infesting the neighbourhood of Delphi by their vio- 
lence, and referring their origin to K paryadeus the son of 
Dryops. The name Kpavyahvisar is evidently connected 
with xpavyy; and xpavyos was a species of woodpecker, a 
bird remarkable for the harshness of its note: see Hesych. 
The name of Aédeyes appears to have been either formed 
from Aéyw, by that reduplication which served in Greek to 
express the quick repetition of an act, in which case it will 
signify to chatter, or from the kindred root Aadew, AaraCw. 
Aadayes, according to Hesychius, meant, as some said, frogs, 
‘as others, a species of birds: in the latter case the ana- 
logy which has already been shown in the Kixoves, [leAaa- 
ryot, and Apvorres, will be still further illustrated; but which- 
ever it means, the reference to the loudness and harshness of 
the voice will be equally evident. This is at least as probable 
un etymology as that which Hesiod gave, from AEeryo, to col- 
lect (Strabo, p. 466. Siebelis ad Paus. 111. 1), as if Jupiter 
had collected them together to form a people for Deucalion. 
They inhabited the south west of the Peloponnesus, £tolia 
and Phocis, and Asia Minor, where Homer places them in the 
Trojan war, not far from Troy, I]. ®. 85-87. In this country 
ruined fortresses and ancient sepulcres seem to have been 
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generally attributed to the Leleges. TyAeSou was a name 
given to a people the same with the Leleges, or closely con- 
nected with them; for Teleboas was made the nephew of 
Lelex according to Aristotle (Strabo ubi sup.), and the Tele- 
bose his twenty-two sons. This name may contain a similar 
allusion to that of K pavryaAXicat : and that of [oAuxawy, 
according to Pausanias (111. 1. 1v. 1), son of Lelex® and 
first king of Messenia, representing, as Miiller observes, the 
Lelegian population, is probably of similar origin and import 
with that of the Caucones. 

The sound of the name Kavxwves of itself suggests the 
idea that it was meant to characterize the speech of the nation 
which was so called by assimilating it to that of birds. The 
cormorant, xauvnt, received its name, aceording to the Etym. 
Magn. p. 493, amo Tov Aeryew Kav kav. Hence xavxadias and 
KavxiaAns, names of birds in Hesychius, and most probably 
sea-birds; and xavados in the same lexicographer, explained 
by uepodroyos, which Wesseling suspects without reason, and 
would change into BaBados*. Hence too, and not as the 
etymologists say, from avyerv, comes xavyaaOat, to boast; loud 
talking and boasting being very naturally connected together. 
The name of the Kavxwves would lead to the supposition of 
a more than ordinary barbarism ‘in their speech; and accord- 
ingly we find that some regarded them as Pelasgians, some as 


8 Lelex is said to have had an elder son MvéAns, to whom was attributed 
the invention of the corn mill (iA), not, I apprehend, as Wachsmuth sup- 
poses (1. 28), because the Leleges were an agricultural people, but because, 
being regarded as airéy@oves, the method of making bread, one of the first 
arts of incipient civilization, was naturally attributed to one of their earliest 
heroes. So the Pelasgus of Arcadia was said to have invented bread: Paus. 
1.14, 1. It is a characteristic circumstance that the Athenian Autochthon, 
Cecrops, was made the inventor of the first law of civilized society, that of 
marriage. The countrymen of Solon were determined to put in an early 
claim to the glory of legislation. 

9 As a deep opening of the throat is necessary to make this sound, we 
have (xdww) xdwre to devour greedily, xdpe to make a deep respiration, 
(xaéeo) xalo to burn. The connexion between blowing and burning is seen 
in many words; xépOo and xpi0w (wépOe signifies in Homer. always to 
destroy with fire ;) flo, flamma, blasen Germ. and blaze. The deep opening of 
the throat in speaking is probably expressed'in Xdoves, the name of the people 
among whom Dodona stood. 
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Macedonians, and others as Scythians: Strabo, p. 783. The 
Caucones of the Iliad were an Asiatic people, and are enume- 
rated with the Leleges, the Carians, and the Pelasgi (K. 429. 
Y. 329): they probably dwelt, where they were found in later 
times, on the banks of the Parthenius; in the Odyssey they 
are spoken of in the Peloponnesus (I. 366), where they occu 
pied Triphylia, and probably Elis: Strabo, p. 502. At Lepreum 
in Triphylia the tomb of Caucon was shown, a sufficient evi- 
dence, no doubt, to many persons of the futility of these 
speculations on the name of his people. 

That the speech of the Carians was harsh to Hellenic ears 
we know from the epithet BapBapodevor, and the use of 
KapBavos as equivalent to Barbarian; and it is therefore not 
surprising if their name should be significant of this quality. 
Its peculiar harshness consisted, as we may infer from Eusta- 
thius, p. 29, in the frequent occurrence of the letter p. The 
word xapxaiopw, which is used by Homer, Il. Y. 157, to express 
a strong vibratory sound, is evidently formed by reduplication 
from xaipw. Lennep in his Etymol. L. Gr. refers it to a root 
which he supposes to signify the sound made by the feet 
scraping the ground. I should however prefer connecting it 
with xapxapos, i.e. tpayus, Hes. caparyos, o Opacus Wodos, olor 
apiwy Id. whence yalpw, to shew the teeth in laughing, xap- 
Kapos, Seapos, i.e. carcer, carceres, a prison or a barrier, set 
with stakes like teeth, xapyapodous &c. This will suit very 
well with the peculiar barbarism of the Kapes, which consisted 
in the frequent use of the hirrient p. 

The relation in which the Thracians stood to the Greeks 
is obscure. In the historical times they were considered as 
barbarians, in the sense which the word then bore: when the 
name was first given to them, I doubt if it implied anything 
more than the same harshness of speech, which the Hellenes 
marked by the name they gave to several other tribes, whose 
affinity to themselves was by no means remote. It is scarcely 
possible that a people whose speech differed so widely from 
that of the Hellenes as to render them mutually unintelligible, 
should have acted so important a part as the Thracians in the 
history of Hellenic poetry, music, and religion. The name 
itself, Opaé, Oparra, is derived from @paccw, whence 
Tapacow, and its connection with this verb on the one hand, 
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and with @pavw on the other, ‘sufficiently shews that the idea 
both of harshness and confusion was implied in the appella- 
tion’. When Aristophanes, Ran. 680, calls the swallow Op7- 
xia yeA:dwv, and in the same play, 1288, imitates a jangling and 
unintelligible sound by the word dAarrofparropAarroOpar, 
he plainly gives us to understand what idea the syllable Opar 
conveyed to a Greek. The other syllable ddar is no less 
illustrative of the principle I am endeavouring to establish: it 
is the root of marae connected with @\aw, a8 Oparrw .with 
Opavw (pdracas OdAacas Hes.), and signifying to make a noise 
like the wave breaking among the shells and pebbles on the 
shore (Hom. Il. N. 798). Hence the name Iag@aAaryoves, and 
the application of it in Aristophanes to the bellowing and 
chattering demagogue, Cleon. Compare the Equites, 136, 
and elsewhere, with Pax 314, rapAaCwv cai xexparyws. I think 
it not improbable that other barbarous nations may have 
derived their names from a similar source, the BeBpuxes and 
the Bpuryes from Bpunw, which is not very different in sense 
from xapxaipw, as it signifies rpi(ew Tovs odovras. Hes. Bpvxos. 
Bapapos ibid. The later form @pu-yes stands in the same 
relation to Bpiryes or Bpuyes, as pplcow to Bovxw. See the 
note on Bpixov. BapBapov in Hes. “Apuxos the king of the 
Bebryces, and the whole nation of the Murycoves, appear to 
have owed their names to the verbs pucw and p(w (see 
Riemer’s Lexicon); and the Mucot probably were named 
from a kindred root. These last words appear to express a 
more imperfect articulation than the rest, an approach to the 
lowing and bellowing of brutes. 

_ The Aaaorpuyoves of Homer, the barbarous inhabitants 
of Sicily or Italy, afford us another, hitherto I believe un- 


10 As confusion is one of the qualities naturally ascribed to a barbarous 
speech, I will here suggest that this is probably expressed by the name Ac)owes. 
Its first syllable I consider to be the same as the root of OoXepés. Ooddv, rera- 
paypévov. Hes. OoX\waca: rapdta: Id. The word is not derived from the sepia ; 
but the fish itself is named from its power of making the water turbid. The 
change of 6 into ¢ is very common in the olian and Macedonian dialects. 
See Maittaire, p.141. So in German and English dick, thick; ding, thing ; 
dank, thank. The sound of th is now scarcely known, except to the English. 
and the Greeks. If my etymology be correct, we obtain a common root for 
dolus and doleo in Latin, denoting the confusion of fraud, and the perturbation 
of grief. 

Vor. I. No. 3. 4K 


suspected, example of a similar of momenciature. 
The first syllable Xars is a form of the Xa exrraree (Aaiowen 


for a people who, like the Garamantes, “ strident magis quem 
loquuntur,” I do not know how he could devise a better than 
Aaorpvyovres. It is curious to see how the whole fable 
betrays the traces of its origm, though already altered by 
passing through many hands, before it reached those of 
Homer. Aapos the son of Neptune (the the 
loud-voiced TloAvgypuor) has derived his 
which signifies to make a loud noise (H 


A 
F 


whence Aaxw, Aaoxw, but also by a very natural transition, 
the opening of the mouth being necessary for both, to eat, 
Od. T. 229: this, aided perhaps by the analogy of Aarmer, 
which indeed is the same word in another form, may have 


the 
monster Aauia, the ogress of the African deserts, and the 
bugbear of the Grecian children, devourers of men: Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 742 (757). The name of the king | : 
alludes probably to the description of the shepherds, wocueva 
wounv ‘Haver eicedawv, ode + eteXawy vraxover, which 
may have originally been meant only as descriptive of their 
reciprocal call and reply, sounding far through the pastures 
and mountains. The epithet r7\éavAos, which Homer has given 
to no other city, may have been designed to mark an equal 


Il Tpd%er, Yubupi%er, yoyyifer, dorfuws Aadet. Etym. M. With the indis- 
tinct speech of barbarians, the idea of loudness seems also to have been con- 
nected. 


12 The Gree are supposed to have derived their name from their being 

born old women, 

Sopxvi 8 ai Knrw Vpalac réxe xadAcwapjoue 

éx yeverns wodids. Theog. 270. Aésch. Pr. v. 819. 
The other personages connected with the enterprise of Perseus are terrific 
monsters ; but what terror could there be in three “ancient maidens,” even 
though possessed of but one eye and one tooth among them? Probably their 
name was derived from paw, which signifies to eat, (differing from éc@ie, as 
Sressen from essen) ; whence ydyypawa. The Gree appear from the names 
@dpavs and Knrw (orca and cete) to have been seamonsters ; and wod:ds, the 
standing epithet for the sea and what belongs to it, has been transferred to 
them, and interpreted ‘hoary’ in the literal sense. 
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power in the voices of the watchmen. There is a want of 
distinctness in this part of the description, which seems to 
shew that Homer had derived a tale from others, which 
had already received additions, not agreeing with its primary 
meaning. He is usually considered as the fountain of my- 
thology and fable; but the streams had flowed far, and 
received many mixtures, before they reached him. 

The name of the Aiyves, another people of Italy, not 
mentioned indeed in Homer, but in Hesiod (if the common 
reading of the line quoted from him by Eratosthenes, p. 434. 
ed. Ox. be correct), is the most common epithet for the notes 
of birds, and not only for the clear and liquid, as the night- 
ingale’s, but for the harsh and shrill, as of the tribes of water- 
fowl. When the king of the Ligurians was said to have 
been changed into a swan, or when the same bird was as- 
signed as a son to the Thracian god Mars (Apollod. Bibl. 
2, 5, 11. 7, 7 Hyg. Fab. 31. Steph. Byz. Tenedos), it was 
not the swan of Ovid that was meant, which | 

udis abjectus in herbis 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor, 
but the swan of a poet more true to nature, the swan whose 
loud shrill note was an +a simile — the clamours 
of a barbarian army. Il. B. 45 

Tov 0 & ws opvideoy Terenveay “Ovea wodXa 

Xnvov 7 yepavesy 9 KUKVOD Sovdtxodeipa— : ; 

Kiray-yndov mpoxabi{ovrwy, cuaparye: dé re Aecueov. 
Virgil has availed himself both of the swan of natural sata 
and the swan of the mythologers. 

Dant sonitum rauci per stagna loquacia cygni. Hin, x1. 457. 

Namque ferunt luctu Cycnum Phaethontis amati, 

Populeas inter frondes umbramque sororum 

Dum canit et maestum musa solatur amorem, 

Canentem molli pluma duxisse senectam 

Linquentem terras et sidera voce sequentem. En. x. 190. 
So harsh was the voice of the swan, that it was said ‘ hujus 
generis avem ita conviciis esse plenam, ut ipsa ave clamante, 
reliquae aves taceant quae praesto fuerint.” Fulgentius 2. 16. 
The Latin name olor is probably connected with the root: 
of odoUCw, odogupu, or with we, Bogy, as oleo is with 


oCet. 
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Dionysius Periegetes describes the swan very appropriately 
for our purpose, speaking of the Pactolus, 
Tou 0 av emt wAeupnat raOnuevos elapos pn 
Kuxvwv eicaiors Aeyupny oma. 1. 833. 
‘There was a happy ambiguity in the word; and when the 
swan from his milk-white plumage became the consecrated 
bird of the Delian Apollo, the patron’s musical fame was 
transferred to him. Voss in his Briefe iiber die Mythologie 
(Vol 11. p. 97) attributes to Hesiod the first mention of the 
singing swan of the Ligures: but Hyginus in the fable to 
which he refers (154.) quotes Hesiod only for the con- 
version of the tears of the Heliades into amber; and in 
the Shield of Hercules, v. 314, the melodische Gefiigel exists 
only in his own translation. Hesiod says KUKYOL Gepoiworat 
peryan nrvov, made a loud noise. It is curious to see how 
timidly men maintained the evidence of their senses against 
the fable of the swan’s.music: even Aristotle believed that 
they at least became musical on their death-bed, and that 
the mariners, as they sailed past the Ligurian shore, heard 
them singing with a mournful voice (Hist. Anim. 1x. 13, 2). 
The Alves extended, according to the Greek mythical geo- 
graphy”, along the coast of Gaul: hence Apollodorus makes 
Cygnus the son of Pyrene. The fiction of the loud-voiced 
['npvovevs'* seems to imply that the barbarous language of 
the Spanish nations’ was characterized in the same way as 
so many others which we have already passed in review. 


13 From which however the historian should beware of inferring that the 
same people dwelt from the gulf of Genoa to the Pyrenees. 


14 Geryones inhabited an island named from one of the Hesperides ; and 
these were the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, a strange genealogy, if they 
were originally considered as musical nymphs (Apoll. Rhod. Schol. p. 642. ed. 
Schef.) I believe the epithet Avyiquvor (Hes. Theog. 275. 518), to which they 
owe this character, had the same meaning originally as Alyves. The first na- 
vigators probably brought back few tales of delight. The Sirenes appear from 
their name to have been monsters who drew mariners with ropes (ce:pai) to 
their destruction, perhaps an emblem of a whirlpool. 

15 The name "Ifnpes appears to have had a similar origin to the rest. 
"IBpt tives +6 Boav Hes. who says it is a Lydian word. The root however is 
undoubtedly Greek, and from it come [Bve:. téwre: Bod. iBut. eidos cpyéev 
xpaxtixov. It was probably the cranc; for those who are accustomed to trace 
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I have now, I think, established by a pretty copious 
induction that the Hellenes gave names to other nations, 
expressive of the effect which the speech of those nations 
produced on their ears. If some of the etymologies I 
have proposed should seem uncertain, others admit of no 
doubt; and though there might have been an accidental coin- 
cidence in one or two cases, it can never be admitted in such 
a number as I have brought forward. One objection will 
probably occur to the reader: is it likely that so many 
nations and tribes should have been handed down to us 
under names which must have been given to them by those 
who ridiculed their speech as barbarous? What is become 
of the names by which they must have called themselves? 
To this I reply, that many considerable nations, as the Phe- 
nicians, the #thiopians, the Lydians, the Mauri, the Numidians, 
have lost their own names, and either are known only by the 
appellations which the Greeks gave them, or would have 
been so, had we known them only through the Greeks. 
Now such is the case with the antehellenic tribes into whose 
names we have been inquiring: they had become extinct or 
nearly so before the historical times; and the name which 
was originally a reproach on their barbarism, may have been 
adopted subsequently by themselves, as no doubt it was 
used by the Hellenes, without any consciousness that a re- 
proach was implied in it. The Carians, we are told by 
Herodotus (1. 171), maintained that they had always borne 
the same name: this appears however from the context only 
to have. been meant as a disclaimer of their being the same 
people with the Leleges. Besides, if the name Kapes had 
originally, as I have supposed, a reproachful meaning, it 
must have lost it in the time of Homer, who would not 


ancient fables, will not easily believe that "Ifuvxos and the crane have come 
together by chance in the well known story. “Ivf, fue, IBis, iE are only 
varieties of the same word. When the Greeks saw the ibis in Egypt, they 
gave it the name of their own bird the 7Av£, as they assimilated the croco- 
dile to their lizard. From the sense of riwrew comes the . Latin vibex. 
“Ippixados according to Hesychius means yxoipo:: so grus is allied to ypé¥w. The 
location of the Iberians in the remotest east and west is analogous to what has 
happened to the Heneti or Veneti, to the country of a, &c. See above 
p 175. 
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have given them the epithet BapBapodwvo, if the word 
itself had then been known to express the same thing. They 
could therefore have no reasonable repugnance to call them- 
selves by the name by which the Greeks had from time 
immemorial distinguished them. 

If I am right in the explanations I have given of the 
names Pelasgi, Leleges, Dryopes, Caucones, the Hellenes, 
when they became conscious of a distinct existence as a people, 
must have perceived among them, or on their frontiers, other 
tribes, whose speech or pronunciation differed so much from 
their own, as to lead them to bestow on them appellations 
descriptive of that circumstance. What was the amount of 
that difference ? Perhaps it may be possible to mediate be- 
tween the opposing opinions on this subject, especially as 
Kruse, one of the latest and ablest advocates of the essential 
difference between the Hellenes and the Pelasgi, admits that 
the Hellenes incorporated with themselves the Pelasgi and the 
other tribes which preceded them (see Phil. Mus. p. 317), 
circumstance which could hardly be without influence 
the Hellenes themselves. On the other hand I think it must 
be conceded, that the names we have examined would not 
have been given to the elder tribes, had their successors differed 
from them only as Dorians differed in speech from [onians. 
The precise amount of the difference it is and must remain 
impossible to determine: that it was such as not te exclude 
a radical similarity of language is proved, by the only evidence 
of which such a hypothesis is susceptible: it solves all the 
phenomena, and no other hypothesis does the same.’® 


16 Awéevn has been considered incapable of a Greek etymology. The fol- 
lowing, if it be not convincing, may be plausible enough to take away the force 
of a negative argument. “OYos is a branch, and on the authority of the analogy 
Of 6%w, ddwda, odor, we may safely suppose a kindred form déos. With the 
intensive prefix, da, Awdevy would be the place of thick branches, or grove 
Thasus was anciently called ’Odwvis, (Hesych.); but its name Odcor is awo roe 
édcos (Etym. M. p. 443), which Hesychius explains otvvdevdpor réwor. This 
intensive éa is found in other proper names, Awpis (a dpos), Aavdris (8a Dy), 
Paus. p. 807. Bodona stands in the same relation to Dodona as bés to dis, 
BeApods to Aed gous, bellum to duellum. Maittaire, p. 189. Strabo observes of 
all the Larisse that they were xorapnoxworo, p. 891. ‘This implies the action 
of a powerful stream, which was found in the neighbourhood of the Larissa of 
Thessaly, of the Troad. and of Syria; and the plain of Argos was well watered, 
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A trace of this difference may be found I think in Hero- 
dotus’ account of the oracle of Dodona, when stript of those 
circumstances with which it has been dressed up by Egyptian 
mendacity on the one hand and Greek credulity, not without 
a mixture of the former quality, on the other. That a priestess 
or sacred attendant was carried off from Thebes by Pheenicians, 
and brought.to Dodona, and her sister to Lilga, and that the 
Egyptians sought them in all directions without success, till 
they heard long after what was become of them, is a story 
very fit to be told by the Theban verger to the wandering 
Greek, who, with the prodigies of the city of Jupiter before 
his eyes, thought nothing incredible: but it is astonishing that 
it should have passed current in an age of historical criticism. 
Pure fiction however is as rare as pure truth; and there is.a 
nucleus round which the largest accretion must have been 
deposited. If the Hellenes continued to resort to Dodona, 
from the antiquity and authority of this earliest of oracles, 
as we know they did, they would of. course hear:a language 
there which they might indeed easily understand, which might 
be interpreted to them if they did not understand it, but 
which would differ so much from their own, that they would 
call it the language of birds, and the priestess who uttered it a 
weXeras, Possibly when the name Pelasgi had already become 
& mere national appellative, and had ceased to suggest the idea 
of a barbarous speech, the oracle might affect an ancient 
dialect, until by degrees the difference wore out, and the dove 
spoke with a human voice. The blackness of the dove’? which 
seemsto have influenced Herodotus in believing the foundress 
of the oracle to have been an Egyptian, was an inference from 
the name zreAeras, wedas being an old form for peXas, whence 
wedapryoi, black-white, alluding: to the marked contrast of 
these colours in the plumage of the stork. ‘H wedeas, says 
Arist. H. An. v. 11, xat méAav xat uucpov. I see nothing 


though the citadel was dry. We may venture then to derive the name ‘rom 
péo with the intensive prefix Ac. Aadpéovrs. wapa Td Xa Kai Td péw, NapéorTi, 
peyddos péovri, xal wKeovacues tov 8. Etym.M. The. is long by nature; for 
on most of the coins of Larissa the name is Acapioa or Aapicacov, which favours 
the derivation from péw. 

- 17 According to Atheneus (rx. 394), the Dorians used werterds for repiorepd, 
i.e. the specific name of the black pigeon for the general name of the tribe. 
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incredible in the account of Herodotus that the Pelasgi, under- 
stood only of those of Dodona, probably their primitive seat, 
once knew no distinctive names for their gods. Their Aeus, 
afterwards the father of gods, seems Qeos in an older form; 
and Aswyy, the nymph of Dodona and first wife of Jupiter 
(Creuzer Myth. rv. 172. 173), and Aevyw, which we must sup- 
pose the origin of the Latin Juno, only present the same idea 
with feminine terminations. 

The view I have taken of the meaning of the name Pelasgt 
is certainly inconsistent with the account that “ all Greece was 
once called Pelasgia,” which Herodotus, 11. 56, seems to imply. 
But is this account of any historical value? In Homer's 
time the name Pelasgi was limited to Epirus, Thessaly, Crete, 
and Asia Minor; and the name Pelasgia never occurs in his 
poems at all. It must then have been used in this extended 
sense long prior to the Homeric times; and where are the 
proofs of its use? Were there authors older than Homer, in 
whom the name occurred? ‘This Herodotus himself distinctly 
denies ; all the poets who were said to have lived before him, 
had really lived after him; and prose-writers are out of the 
question. Did foreign nations call Greece Pelasgia? Cer- 
tainly not, as far as we can judge from the books of Scripture, 
which alone are older than the time of Homer. Either there- 
fore the application of the name Pelasgia to the whole of Greece 
rests on the same kind of authority as that of Cranaa to Attica, 
and many others, and has no historical foundation at all, or it 
expresses an inference from the fact that there was searcely 
any part of Greece in which traces of Pelasgian population 
might not be discerned. This was no doubt true, but is not 
at all inconsistent with my explanation of the name. 

A question naturally arises here: were these different tribes, 
Pelasgi, Leleges, &c. distinct? or is Pelasgi a generic name 
like Hellenes, and Leleges, Dryopes, Caucones subordinate 
divisions, like those of Dorian and Ionian? I see no means 
of obtaining a satisfactory answer to this question. Their 
names appear to resolve themselves into a varied expression 
of the same idea; but as this only denotes their difference in 
speech from those who gave them their names, it can afford 
us no information as to their affinity with each other. 


That the speech of all was radically Greek I should infer, 
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as in the case of the Pelasgi, from the absence of all traces, 
in the regions which they occupied, of the prevalence of a 
language, which described the great objects of nature by words 
of different roots from the Greek. With this presumption, 
I think, we must be content: but were I to offer a conjecture 
as to their common character, it would be that the Doric 
dialect, in its oldest form, is the link which connects all the 
vanished races, of whom we have been speaking as inhabiting 
Greece, with the Hellenic language, and that the Ionic was 
from the remotest times essentially contrasted with all the 
others. To justify this conjecture, which excludes the Pelasgi 
from an influence on fhe Ionic and consequently on the Attic 
language, it would be necessary to enter into an examination 
of the grounds on which Herodotus considered the inhabitants 
of Attica to have been once Pelasgians. ‘The way has been 
prepared for such an examination by what has been said on 
the nature of the evidence on which it was presumed that all 
Greece was once called Pelasgia. If the reader, bearing this 
in mind, adverts also to the circumstance, that Herodotus 
appears to have thought that whatever was true of the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of Attica, was true also of the ante- 
hellenic Pelasgi generally, and vice versa (11. 51. 1. 57)"*, he 
will perceive that it is not the testimony of the Father of 
History which is questioned, but only the soundness of his 
historical theories. 


M. C. Y. J. K. 


is On the same presumptive grounds, as it seems, he says (vu. 94), that 
the Ionians when they inhabited the shore of the bay of Corinth were called 
TleAXacyol Aly:aXéer. 
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DE PAUSANIAE STILO 
AUGUSTI BOECKHIT PROLUSIO ACADEMICA. 


VETERUM scriptorum tractatio, qua magna pars juvenilis 
institutionis continetur, quum plurimis non tam ob res et sen- 
tentias, quam ob eas, quae inde animis adolescentium impri- 
mantur, formas utilissima visa sit; subit mirari, dum gram- 
matica utriusque linguae ratio a permultis eximie exponitur, 
genera dicendi, quibus ipsis variae dictionis formae potissimum 
comprehenduntur, ita hodie negligi, ut criticorum, qui nunc 
sunt, acutissimi vix prima illius disciplinae rudimenta teneant, 
nec cum Dionysii Halicarnassensis vel Longini vel Hermogenis 
arte et peritia comparari ullo modo possint. Nempe ut nihil 
expeditius, quam elegantiam scriptoris laudibus inanibus ex- 
tollere; ita acre et subtile stilorum judicium in difficillimis 
philologi muneribus ponendum videtur, quum praesertim ea 
res non singularum collatione formularum perfici queat, sed 
ex soni similitudine et discrepantia et ex peculiari, quam unum- 
quemque scriptorem legendo patiamur, mentis affectione in- 
teriore pendeat. Ex quo genere siquam angusto hoc loco 
conjecturam periclitamur, venia nobis petenda est, quod paucis 
significamus sententiam, quae sine uberiore disputatione absolvi 
nequeat, 

Inter scriptores Graecos recentiores, si Sophistarum de- 
clamationes exceperis, pauci sunt stili proprietate tam insignes 
quam Pausanias, quem in Graeciae descriptione certam quan- 
dam dictionis formam aemulari nemo negaverit. Sed quaenam 
illa forma sit, non videtur satis curiose quaesitum esse. Etenim 
qui rhetoris Cappadocis ingenium, quale epigrammate Antho- 
logiae' designatur, in Pausania sibi agnoscere visi sunt, e0s 
nuperus editor de scriptore suo bene meritus* vel ideo recte 


1 Anthol. Palat. t. 1. p. 444. 
2 Siebelis Praefat. ed. maj. t. 1. p. xvi. sq- 
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vituperavit, quod Periegeten Pausaniam putarunt illum Cap- 
padocem, Herodis Attici discipulum esse, cuius orationem 
Philostratus* validam dicit fuisse, nec ab antiquo dicendi ge- 
nere discrepantem: noster enim Pausanias nec Cappadox fuit 
neque antiqui stili oratorii, hoc est Attici, ulla offert vestigia ; 
quippe aliud est antiquum stilum referre, aliud antiqua verba 
captare: ex quibus hoc, non illud in ejus, quod superest, 
operis auctorem cadit. Accedit, quod Cappadocis Pausaniae 
oratio Herodeae similis aliquatenus Philostrato testante fuit ; 
cui Periegetae dictio nulla ex parte congrua est. At plurimi 
inde a Xylandro in eam sententiam discesserunt, Herodoti imi- 
tatorem Pausaniam fuisse‘: quod ut verum est, ita magis in 
singulis vocibus formulisque et sententiis, quibus stilus non 
absolvitur, quam in universo orationis habitu et colore cer- 
nitur: et quum Herodoteae dictionis virtus potissima in dul- 
cedine et nativa jucunditate posita sit, in Pausania callidus 
harum rerum judex vix quidquam dulce gratumve reppererit. 
Aut fallimur magnopere, aut unde stilum suum Pausanias 
cette magna ex parte formaverit, simplicissima via invenimus. 
Quippe in forma orationis nihil mentem magis ferit quam 
numerus: quodsi, qualis numerus sit, recte constitueris, stili 
ipsius proprietatem definiveris: cetera enim ut plurimum in 
eundem modum composita reperiuntur. Jam vero cujus aures 
Atticis numeris assueverint, dum Pausaniam viva voce recitat, 
ne unam quidem periodum apte cadentem deprehenderit: ita 
omnia fracta, concisa, inversa, perturbata sunt; quae prae- 
ponenda ceteris verbis fuisse arbitreris, ea postposita, quae 
postponenda, ea occupata sunt; denique verborum collocatio 
prorsus ea est, ut auctor legentes quasi deludere videatur, 
ne recte intelligi possit. Praeterea dictio jejuna, exilis, ex- 
sanguis est: quod ante nos alii notarunt. Ut uno verbo 
omnia comprehendamus, stilus <Asianus et Hegesiacus est ; 
quem excoluit Hegesias Magnes Sipylenus, hoc est Pausaniae 
popularis®: sive, quod verisimillimum, haec rhetorum secta in 


3 Vit. Sophist. a. 13. 
4 V. Siebelis 1. c. p. xx. sq. Qui Thucydidis sectatorem Pausaniam dixit, 
ejus aures mire comparatae fuerint. 


5 Lydum esse Pausaniam et ad Sipylum diutius commoratum, rectissime 
monuit Siebelis I. c. p. v. collatis locis scriptoris v, 18, 4. u, 22, 41, 21, 5, 1, 
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44,4, Vinine tntsen Kipylenas ren coanmemorat, ut Sipylenum Magnetem fuisse 
nn Aubiteniun cf. practer locos modo allatos vi, 22, 1. vm, 2, 3. coll. m, 
£4, 4 Mow vi, 37, 3. Poatremo x, 4, 4, Cleonis Magnetis Sipyleni familiares 
won grcnem refert, 

a Tm cov. linprimin Vos. H. Gr. t.1. p. 80 sq. Ruhnken. ad Rutil. Lup. 
pr A any 

1 Mant verba Cleeronia Brut. 63. 

Wn Minale wiv. pn 040, ‘Nynalae 6 pirwp, oe pte pddtera Tov 'Actavow heye- 
eve weurcan, wmapadlhipas td nabearnade oe 76 Arrixdy. 

"Oat. ON TM, 

1 Veeygyonnante. 2. ubi cave etpeflvor male intclligas. 


hee MU Le vetloe. 
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ponendis finxit ipse Dionysius et ‘H-yyotaxov cynua ris ovv- 
Oecews, uixpoxouvov, aryevves, wadOaxov appellat : 'ANvarrov 
pev vios nv Kpocaos, syevos dé Avdos, ray evres “AXvos rorapuou 
Tupavvos EOvwv" Os amd peanuBpins pewv Tpwv Te Kai Ilag- 
Aaryovwy merakv, xpos Bopéay Etec avepov eis TOV KaNOUpEVOV 
wovrov Evéewov. Quarum nugarum ubi Hegesiam sacer- 
dotem Dionysius dicit, quis non Pausaniam eorundem vel 
pontificem maximum dixerit ? Adeo in eum omnia quadrant, 
quae alio loco’ de Hegesia pronunciavit Dionysius: ubi 
fracto isti homini dubitans utrum tam hebes et crassum in- 
genium fuerit, ut non potuerit perspicere, qui numeri generosi, 
qui ignobiles sint, an tam attonita mens, ut melioribus_per- 
spectis tamen deteriores praeferret, hoc alterum videtur haud 
immerito existimare, quod per tot ejus scripta ne una quidem 
pagella reperiatur feliciter composita. Idem Hegesias casus 
graves et miserandos exilibus verbis describere,'* et in iis pro 
dictione vere grandi pravis et male fucatis argutiis uti solitus 
est*: et illa quidem exilitate non cedit Hegesiae bellorum 
Messeniacorum apud Pausaniam narratio, in qua contexenda 
alio insuper Asiani stili auctore, Myrone Prienensi,” usus est. 
Postremo in eo quoque Hegesiae similem Pausaniam judicamus, 
quod ille, ut Cicero” ait, ‘non minus sententiis peccavit quam 
verbis: ut non quaereret, quem appellaret ineptum, qui illum 
cognosset ;” et quod Hegesias fabulis nimium indulsit."" Lydis 
tamen vel Phrygibus, et popularibus potissimum Sipylenis, 
ea praesertim aetate, qua Graecae litterae labentes Sophistarum 
maxime ingeniis sustentarentur, quidni Hegesias potuerit pla- 
cere dignumque, quod aemularentur, specimen videri, qui ipsi 
M. Terentio Varroni, masculae linguae auctori praestantissimo, 
stilum suum probaverit'* ? 
Scrib. Berolini d. IIT. m. Lul. a. sp.ccc.xxiv. 


‘ 12 De comp. verb. c. 18, p. 244-254. ed. Schaefer. 

13 Vide locum ap. Dionys. de comp. verb. c. 18. 

14 Agatharchides exempla praebet ap. Phot. cod. 250. p. 1335. Cf. Longin. 
a.iny.3. Nec meliora sunt, quae Strabo 1x, p. 607. ex oratione Hegesiae 
servavit. 

15 1v, 6. Fragmenta v. ap. Athen. vi, p. 271. F. xiv, p. 657. D. Is idem 
haud dubie est atque ille Rutilio Lupo commemoratus: et hunc quidem 
Ruhnkenius Hist. crit. or. p. 167. ed. Reisk. recte, opinor, Asianis accenset. 

16 Orat. 67. 17 Gell. N. A. 1x, 4. 1s Cic. ad Att. xn, 6. 


ON CERTAIN FRAGMENTS QUOTED BY 
HERODIAN THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Iw a treatise by the grammarian Herodian, entitled wept 
wovypous Aéekews, that is, touching singular exceptions to 
grammatical rules in the Greek language, which was disco- 
vered some years ago in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
and was published by Dindorf in the first volume of his Gram- 
matici Graeci, a collection which unfortunately was never con- 
tinued, there are some fragments, which, though taken from 
obscure writers, are yet deserving of notice, as possessing a 
certain degree of historical value. Two of them in particular 
claim attention, as serving to illustrate Herodotus and Pau- 
sanias. 

The first is quoted, p. 11, 19, to exemplify the word 
VuAdXos, and stands as follows: YuAAos aypowras aro 
AiBuxav. avépwhevra dé tov 'AudiBeuv wArnowdoa ais 
vyucbais, Kai ‘yevvnoa: maida muppadavap* avdaxnvas’ (v- 
ryavua’ xadouaxay VudXop, ap ov VudAot to EOvos. The 
learned editor conceives that this passage was taken from 
the Libyca of Juba (Praef. p. 1x—x): but in the hurry of pub- 
lication he forgot that there was another writer of African 
stories, whose name comes much nearer to the corrupt reading 
of the text, and to whom the fragment no doubt belongs; 
I mean Agroetas (A-ypoiras), whose Libyan histories are cited 
by the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 11. 498, rv. 1896, and 
apparently by Stephanus Byz. v. “Ausredos. 

The whole fragment is very corrupt; but with the help of 
Herodotus it will not be difficult to restore some of the original 
readings. Psyllus, one of the sons of Amphithemis, is stated 
to have been the progenitor of the Psylli, a well-known people 
of Libya, noticed by Herodotus and other ancient writers; 
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whence it may be naturally conjectured that the other sons 
were also the parents of different African tribes. This suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the resemblance between the corrupt 
words in the fragment and the list of the Libyan nations 
given by Herodotus, 1v. 168-173. Thus we may trace the 
‘Advpuayicas under mupuacavap; and the Adaxy of Ste- 
phanus Byz. under Avdaxynyv. ‘Aafuyay, or, as we ought 
probably to read, ‘AcBurav, points to the AcBvcra. We 
should then read Maxadoy, or rather Baxadov’ Makxap. 
The last word evidently refers to the Maxa: who dwelt near 
the river Cinyps. With respect to Maxadoy there is little 
doubt that this is a faulty reading for Baxadoy, which name 
comes very near that of a small African district called Bacalitis 
by Ptolemy, and placed by him near the Egyptian border. 
Herodotus, according to the received text, does not name the 
people of this little tract ; but it may reasonably be questioned 
whether the reading Baxades, exhibited by several respectable 
MSS in c. 171, is not preferable to Kafares, if we take 
into consideration the apparent support it derives from this 
fragment of Agroetas, and the positive authority of Ptolemy. 
To which it may be added that in Nonnus, Dionys. x111. 
376, all the previous editions have Avyyrat Baxades Te 
auvndvoes; which Graefe, of his own authority apparently, 
has altered into KaBanes. 

Since we are discussing a various reading in Herodotus, 
we may be allowed to take this opportunity of making a few 
observations on another national name in that author. In the 
3d book, c. 90, where he enumerates the different districts of 
Asia Minor which paid tribute to the Persian monarch, he says 
of the second division, ‘Awe Muowv, xai Avdwy, xai Aagoviwy, 
xai KaBadlwv, cai Yryevvew wrevtaxocia taXavTa* vouos devre- 
pos ovros. With respect to the last of these names the read- 
ings vary, and Schweighzeuser observes, ““Y-yeyvewy suspectum 
nomen, Avrevewy nonnulli.” The latter reading is supported 
by several respectable MSS. Wesseling was inclined to defend 
the received text by referring it to Obigene, a Lycaonian 
district mentioned by Pliny; but this is probably the same as 
the Phoebagina of Ptolemy, and would be too remote to be 
mentioned here. In Stephanus Byz. we find a town named 
Hytenna: “Yrewa, works Avxias’ 0 oixytwp Yreweus. This, 
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as Valckenaer observed, is likely to be the name referred 
to by Herodotus: at the same time it should be observed 
that Stephanus, by placing it in Lycia, a circumstance not 
specified by Herodotus, leads us to suppose he derived his 
information from some other writer. The reading Avrevvewy 
or ‘Yrevvewy seems therefore preferable to “Yyevvewy: and 
it is not unlikely that this may be the same people which 
Strabo calls Katevveis, x11. p. 570, and Polybius ‘Erevveis, 
v. 78. For though at that period they belonged to Pisidia, 
there is nothing improbable in supposing that with the 
Cabalians they had once formed part of the Meonian or 
Lydian nation. With respect to the Lasonii, or Alysonii 
according to some MSS, who are mentioned in the same 
passage, they are perhaps to be referred to Lysinoe, a town 
likewise in Pisidia, and near Sagalassus: Liv. xxxvilIlI. 15, 
Polyb. Exc. xxi. 19. Ptolemy calls it Lysinia. In the 
7th Book of Herodotus (c. 77) the Cabelians are said to 
be Meonians, but called Lasonii, and to have been armed 
after the Cilician fashion. 

The next fragment quoted by Herodian on which we 
have to offer some remarks, is from Dinias, an author of 
whom little is known except that he wrote Argolic histories. 
The scholiast on Sophocles, Electr. v. 281, quotes the 7th 
book of that work; and he is also cited by the scholiast on 
Euripides, Orest. v. 869. The passage adduced by Herodian 
is probably derived from the same source; and according to 
the Copenhagen MS stands thus, p. 8, 12. To yap yoipa 
ExTEIvETQL KATA TO ETWVULOY, WoTrEp Kai Tapa Aewwia’ AeryeTat 
de, Tovs Aaxedatuovious, nal’ ov ev ty ‘yalg xpovov noav 
aixpadwror, dedeuevous eptyaCecOat dia Tov medtov Tov Aayay 
mwotauov, Ilepiundas ev TH yea dSuvagrevovaens, nv oi wreiaToL 
Kadovat xoipav. Dindort observes that +7 yaia and rn -yeq 
must be changed into Teyeq, adding, ‘“‘ quae Dinias narrat ab 
aliis tradita non vidi.” It can hardly be doubted however 
that he is speaking of the same events which are mentioned 
by Herodotus, 1. 66, where we are told how the Lacedsemonians 
in a war against Tegea carried fetters with them, in obe- 
dience to an oracle which they interpreted in their favour ; 
how they were defeated, and several of them were taken 
captive by the enemy, who bound them with their own chains, 
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and eompelled them to work in the plain of Tegea. Oi de 
(Aaxedainovtor), says the historian, rédas hepopevor, er) T eyer- 
Tas eoTpatevovro xpnopp Bdonrw wicvvol, ay On eFavepa- 
mocioupevos Tous Teyenras’ esawSevres O€ TH cup orn, dcot 
avtéewy eCwypnOnoay, qeoas Te @xovres Tas e*epovro avrol, 
Kai cxolvp Otauerpyoapevos TO Tedtov TO TeyenTEwy Epyatov- 
To" at o€ weoat avTat ev THAI ededeaTo ETt Kal es eue 
noav cwat ev Teyén, wepi tov vnov ts AXens AOnvains xpe- 
papneva. The statement of Herodotus that the fetters wefe 
preserved in the temple of Minerva at. Tegea, is confirmed 
by Pausanias; Aread: ch. 47. eioi dé at edai kpeuduevat, 
ahnv ooas nhancev avtwv o xpoves, [4] doas ye éxovres 
Aaxedatnovlwy ot aixuadwTot TO aeciov Teyearats éoxarrop: 
He adds, a little further on, that in the same temple was 
to be seen suspended the shield of Marpessa a Tegean woman, 
known also by the surname of Xypa, that is, the widow. 
Maprnoons te exixAnow Xypas ryuvaos Teyedrios ava- 
xecrat to Srdov. In the next chapter he again mentions 
this amazon, and tells us that in the war against the 
Lacedsemonians she greatly distinguished herself at the head 
of a body of her countrymen, and contributed mainly to 
the success of the Tegeates. This is said to have occurred 
when Charillus, king of Sparta, invaded Arcadia; and Cha- 
rillus commanded when the Lacedsemonians were deceived 
by the ambiguous oracle, Lacon. ch. 27; so that the two 
events coincide in regard to time and other circumstances. 
A question now naturally suggests itself whether the Mar- 
pessa of Pausanias may not be the same person as the Pe- 
rimede of Dinias. ‘The surnames they give are so nearly 
alike as to favour this supposition; and Dimias, by saying 
that Perimede was by most called Xoipa, implies that there 
was some difference on this point. There might also be a 
corresponding difference in the name of this Tegean heroine ; 
and her exploits may have led to the notion that she was 
the princess of Tegea, as Dinias terms her. As he was an« 
terior to Pausanias, it seems natural to suppose that his 
means of information would be superior; but we are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the time in which he wrote, or the 
character of his history, to judge what credit is due to ‘his tes- 
timony on this matter. What he says of the Spartans work- 
Vor. I. No. 3. 4M 
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ing by the river Lachas is neither mentioned by Heredotus 
nor by Pausanias; and it is somewhat singular that the 
latter, who is so minute in his topographical account of Tegea 
and its territory, should have omitted speaking of this stream. 
The passage, as it stands at present, needs correction in this 
place; and the name of the river is probably corrupt. Per- 
haps the author wrote thus: dedeuevous epryaterOar da Tov 
qeoiov 0 EAaXov aroTauovras; answering to the expression of 
Herodotus, oyoivw dae T pnoapevot TO méeciov TO Teryenrewy 
epya(ovro. We have chanced to meet with this fragment 
among other extracts from Herodian in a MS of the Bod- 
leian. Library, Cod. Barocc. 72 f. 57 a. from which we will 
transcribe it for the sake of the various readings. Aeye: o 
‘Hpworavos ev Te arept povnpous Nekews, Ort ovdev eis pa Azryor 
OnduKev diodAXaBov TH Ot dipOoryryy wapadnyerat adda 
Hovey TO moipa amnveyxaro THvdEe THY wapaAntyoucav. To 
yap Xoipa exreiverat xaTa TO erwyupoy’ wamwEp Kal wapa 
Aewia “ Aéyerac yap Tovs Aaxecaimovious xaQ ov evredea 
Xpovoy noav aryynadwro, dedeuevouvs epyalerOa dia ‘ov 
wediov tov Aayav rorapov' Tlepyundeas ev Teryaig duvacreu- 
ovans’ nv ot wAEIcTO KadOVGL Xoipay.” 

The treatise of Herodian from which these extracts are 
derived, is very rich in fragments of every kind; but they are 
generally in a very corrupt state. We shall venture to pro- 
pose the following corrections. 

P.7, 9. Eipnuevov ev Zapiwv opos—TH de vy tTwv Tle 
Boyerroviwy tis Tov puprov ehauBave. Read ev Laniwy 
"Qpos’ ths de vas Twv TlvOaryopeirww ris Tov poprov édap- 
Pave. | 

P. 7, 29. Sapph. Frag. Yavew de ov doxes prot wpaver 
dvomayéa. read duamanes. 

P. 8, 35. dapevos ZopoxAns* pavtecat EovBos papuevos 
Tewpectov wats. this should be ZodoxAns Mayprecs. 

P. 9, 10. ws mapa Lodoxre: ev Atyparwtiow eipnra 
Laprnowy axty. ev Tuuranortais. ‘Hueis de ev acTpots evOa 
Laprnowy WET pa. If, as we are inclined to think, aot pots 
is corrupt, we would propose ‘Hyeis 0 ev 'Aotais, evOa Lap- 
ano zerpa. The Aste were a nation of Thrace, according 
to Strabo (vii. p. 319—20) and Steph. Byz. v. ‘Acrai, appa- 
rently not far from Mount Hemus, to which the Sarpedonian 
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rock belonged, as Pherecydes reported. Schol. Apoll. Rhod, 
1. 326. 

P. 10, 32. Se ipes Te THY KAnTUHY en’ Norida dpa- 
oroyaira. We would read [orida spocoyatra. 

P. 15, 24. We have here a fragment from the Naupactia, 
@ poem which Pausanias ascribed to Carcinus of Naupactus, 
on the authority of Charon of Lampsacus: Phoc. c. 38. 

"AYN o ue ouy ei vevot Oadracans evpyropoto 

Oixiay vateriagcKxe rodvppny, woduBowrns, 
In the first line read ex: Ocvl, in the second oixta and zrovAv- 
Bowrns. 
' P. 19, 5. Zxuuvos ev Tp i THs Agias mepindy’ evpeOn 
exer ar Keddvdepis rons Zapiwv, Kat te pov wapa TH woe 
yipns Kai Gdoos. “Is aorauos mapa Oddascav eeacw. The 
lines of Scymnus are thrown into such disorder here, that 
it is very difficult to restore them; but there can be no 
doubt that we should read ‘Hpms, the Samian goddess, for 
vapNs. 

P, 21, 12. awépayrd cor dxaspos eVKatpos" evmadarpor' 
tore de Xwpiov THs axapias" mepvarrat kai 'Exixapuos ws ev 
edad Toure" ovrowy Tradatpos obre Boravrov, We should 
read amrépavra cor Gxatpos® elKaipos” [adarpos* éort Oe 
xepior wns ‘Axapvavias’ weuvytat Kat ‘Emtyappos ev 'Edmide 
7 

Ovrovy Tadaipevs ote a Hacete: 
This line seems something like a parody of the verse of 
Aleman. : 
| Ovo ’ Epuotyatos, Kadudwmos ovdé mrousny. 

P. 26, 20. ig eee dd dad éxrous oa: TOde" adr av 
poe meryadveo vALe wept mat adX\av ay Kapeorépav 
ppeva kai aBpa° devte raryyns mada: aAdouav arti Tov 
mrAXACunv. These fragments appear to be from Sappho sig 
Alceus, and may have stood thus— 

“AdAav ot meryaduveo SaxTuAtw Te pt. 
Kat. 
“AAAav. uy Te Kauperepay peva 
Kae 
‘ABpadarn ew eyyeomadw adAouar. 

P. 26, 28. +0 aicyovw 6 eipyrat mapa TH TOUS ethw Ta:- 

Gaipny' adda jucyouv KaOnpevor. Read rapa tp Tovs EitAwray. 
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Nai pay adAa pnoxovy xaOyipevor. 
Athenseus assigns this drama to Eupolis, 1v. p. 138 E. 
P. 36, 1. In the fragment of Alceus, 
Emi yap To Tapos overapoy iKVELT QL 
we should perhaps read ovesap avxvecra. In another frag- 
ment which occurs p. 23, 10, and which Dindorf conceives to 
be from the same poet, 
opyiOes wavy aierov eLartnvas daverra, 
that scholar reads 
opubes wxuv aterov ertacay 
pavevra. 
Perhaps it should be érracav etarivns pavdvra. So Sophocles 
in the Ajax, v. 167, 
mwararyovow, are TTNVOV aryedac’ 
meryav airyuTriov Py varodeloavres 
Tay av 1 eLaidvns, et ov caveins, 
ory arnteay apuvor. 

P. 38, 26. Ntcaos, wodiyuov K pnrns" mapvos os peve waiw 
o1ryrwacov revyos. Read Acscos monlxviov Kontm. Tatoos 
‘Os p ev Tatow (Iliad. E. 612), Tvwaces’ ot Tvwacov t’ efor 
(Iliad. B. 644.) 

P. 42, 14. EInugiwdes apa To orpovbos okuvouevor, icixapis 
oe Prov ‘Arrixous Bapuvew TO Ovoua, read with the scho- 
liast to Aristophanes Av. 876. Bekker. Xapns de @yow. Or 
it may have been written Xaplotos. See Bekker Anecd. Gr. 
Jnd. Auct. Chares. 

P. 46, 14. Evgopiwy rapa TO ets us maparywryov Towoas 
émippnua, OUK GOWKE ™ po TéAous TO v, AAA TO Hn, TavTa O€ 
ot véxuva eAevKaivov Ta mpocwra. This should be Mayra de 
ot vexuydov eAeuxaivovTo mpoawra, and we think it should be 
vexunoov in Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. p: 941, 29. instead of yexuoov. 

_ P. 14, 30. Dindorf says he does not understand the pas- 
sage in which Herodian speaks of the various modes of de- 
clining ovas the ear. Herodian observes that the genitive 
from ovas 18 obaros, from ods, Oa Tos, and he adds, that it is 
also wros and 0s, ouK el pnevov meV TUVET YK NMAT IT LEVOV oe 
rapa Ocoxpitw augw. This, as Dindorf justly remarks, refers 
to the use of the word augwes in that poet (Idyl. 1. 28); but 
he has not caught the drift of the grammarian’s observation. 
We suppose he meant to say that the declension in oos is used 
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by Theocritus, not however in the simple noun, but com- 
pounded with augw. The last sentence is corrupt—zapa 
Geox pity apdu. Eorw pevtor ous. Cytnréov THv KNiow. It 
should be rapa Oeoxpitm audwes’ Tov péevTot ovs Cyrnréov 
Tnv KNiow. That is, he purposes to discuss the declension 
of ovs elsewhere. 


I. A. C. 


ON ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Ir is impossible not to be aware that considerable offense 
has been taken at certain peculiarities in orthography which 
I have thought fit to adopt in the articles I have contributed 
to this miscellany, ‘as well as in some other publications. 
There is no end to such changes, says one person: the be- 
ginning of innovation, we all know, is like the letting out 
of water: and what will become of the language, if every- 
body is to trim and prune it just as suits his fancy or caprice ? 
It is a piece of unpardonable presumption, rejoins another, 
for any one to set up his own opinion in opposition to that 
of all the world. It is a piece of silly affectation, exclaims 
a third, a mistaking of singularity for originality, a wasting 
of that attention upon trifies, which ought to be reserved for 
matters of real importance. How can there be anything 
worth reading, most logically argues a fourth, in a book the 
author of which does not even know how to spell? Take 
it out of the house, cries a fifth, for fear my little girls 
should catch cacography. Indeed, as a friend remarks, the 
odium orthographicum is only second in virulence to the odium 
theologicum : which implies, as will be found to be the case, 
that there is no little in common between them. For both 
of them rest mainly upon ignorance, which, as Landor has 
often beautifully shewn, for instance in the conversations be- 
tween Hume and Home, and between Johnson and Horne 
Tooke, is in nine cases out of ten the groundwork for hatred 
to erect its gloomy fabric on: what we cannot grasp we peck 
at; and through a dread of having to acknowledge any de- 
ficiency in ourselves, we eagerly accuse our neighbours of the 
most revolting faults. That such is the nature of the odium 
theologicum, is notorious: the point in dispute on which it 
fixes, and with which the self-opinion of the disputants identi- 
fies itself, is mostly either one of those abstruse refinements 
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which metaphysical subtilty delights to elaborate in the region 
of incomprehensible mysteries, or else one of those articles of 
faith which we have pickt up without well knowing how or 
why, and our chief reason for believing which is that our 
ancestors did so before us, and that everybody nowadays does 
the same. In orthography, it is evident, the ignorance must 
be of the latter kind: we spell so and so, without well know- 
ing why, except that all the world spells so: and we are 
angry with anybody who spells otherwise, because he pretends 
to have a reason, where we have none. . For Reason is so much 
the best of all allies, and, in the long run at least, so much 
the mightiest, that nobody who has her on his side will 
readily betake himself to any other, least of all to those 
whose intrusion is sure to drive her out of the field. If it be 
but possible to shew reasonable grounds in behalf of the altera- 
tions I have ventured to make, it is needless to reply to the 
other charges urged against them, further than by observing 
that affectation and presumption are imputations which every- 
body must make up his mind to face, if he feels any scruple 
about following the multitude in what he believes to be 
wrong. 

In considering the propriety of any change in the ortho- 
graphy of a language it is plain that there are two points to 
be settled; first, whether it be expedient or allowable to 
innovate at all, to deviate in anything from that common 
usage, which Horace, as one is sure to be reminded, declares 
to be the despotic lawgiver in all matters pertaining to 
speech; and secondly, whether the particular innovation 
proposed be allowable and expedient. 

Now with regard to the first question it is worth while 
to inquire for a moment what this usage is, which 1s entitled 
to exercise such an absolute undisputed sway in all questions 
connected with language. It is nothing tangible or definite ; 
it has no determinate organ to promulgate its decrees; its 
voice is made up of myriads of voices blending in almost 
undistinguishable confusion. The language of a people is 
the exponent of that people’s feelings and thoughts; and the 
usage by which that language is regulated is the aggregate 
of those feelings and thoughts. But while on the one hand 
among those feelings and thoughts there must always be much 
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that is arbitrary and capricious, and no little that is mistaken 
.and wrong, it is by no means necessary to exclude reason and 
intelligence from the list of those elements which lend their aid to 
the structure of language. It is true, reason is not, never has 
been, and never can be, the generative creative principle of any 
language: its operation is altogether regulative, mainly by its 
unconscious influence on the generative powers, but in some 
measure also as a corrective, when those powers have been 
deluded and gone astray. For language has no privileged 
immunity from errour, any more than the other works of man. 
In the structure of every language we trace the action of 
certain general laws: every people in the attempt to find vocal 
symbols for its emotions and ideas is guided by certain feel- 
ings or notions of propriety or analogy: these feelings and 
notions however are for the most part faint and obscure, 
and may easily happen to be altogether misplaced. But when 
such is the case, it is by no means impossible or inadmissible 
for an errour to be got rid of or supprest. On the contrary 
this process has been perpetually carried on in every written 
language under the sun, by those who have endeavoured to 
make the speech of the people a vehicle for high and deep 
thoughts, by those who have blended the various dialects of 
the vulgar into the harmonious whole of a literary language. 
Nor is usage a thing fixt and unchangeable: at no moment 
of time can it be so: on the contrary it is perpetually fluc- 
tuating with the feelings and notions of the people who settles 
it: a dead language may be fixt and unchangeable; but not 
so aliving one. And even a dead language, when it is employed 
for anything more important than the composition of artificial 
flowers, for anything that takes root in and grows up out of the 
age that gives birth to it, is forced to undergo sundry modifi- 
cations ere it can suit the ideas it is wanted to express; as 
may be seen in those modern writers of Latin whose works, 
like those of Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen, of the two 
Bacons, of Descartes, of Leibnitz, belong to the progressive 
intellect of mankind. 

A very slight acquaintance with the history of our own 
language will teach us that the speech of Chaucer’s age is not 
the speech of Skelton’s, that there is a great difference between 
the language under Elizabeth and that under Charles the First, 
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between that under Charles the First and Charles the Second, 
between that under Charles the Second and Queen Anne, that 
considerable changes had taken place between the beginning 
and the middle of the last century, and that Johnson and 
Fielding did not write altogether as we do now.. For in the 
course of a nation’s progress new ideas are evermore mounting 
above the horizon, while others are lost sight of and sink 
below it: others again change their form and aspect; other's; 
which seemed united, split into parts. And as it is with ideas, 
so is it with their symbols, words. New ones are perpetually 
coined to meet the demand of an advancing understanding, of 
new feelings that have sprung out of the decay of old ones, 
of ideas that have shot forth from the summit of the tree of 
our knowledge: old words meanwhile fall into disuse and 
become obsolete: others have their meaning narrowed and 
defined: synonyms diverge from each other, and their property 
is parted between them: nay, whole classes of words will now 
and then be thrown overboard, as new feelings or perceptions 
of analogy gain ground. A history of the language in which 
all these vicissitudes should be pointed out, in which the intro- 
duction of every new word should be noted, so far as it is 
possible—and much may be done in this way by laborious 
and vigilant and judicious research—in which such words as 
have become obsolete should be followed down to their final 
extinction, in which all the most remarkable words should be 
traced through their successive phases of meaning, and in 
which moreover the causes and occasions of these changes 
should be explained—such a work, if executed by a man of 
a strong and discreet understanding, well stored with sound 
principles of philosophy, and who would devote his life to 
the task, would not only abound in entertainment, but would 
throw more light on the developement of the human mind 
than all the brainspun systems of metaphysics that ever were 
written. 

The greater part of these changes, I grant, are brought 
about gradually, and, at first sight it may often seem, by 
chance: there is hardly anything like premeditation about 
them: least of all are they the result of any definite widely 
extending plan. In the construction of language man works 
for the most part, like nature, under the dominion of laws 
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of which he is unconscious: and most fortunate is it that such 
is the case. For what would be the worth of a language 
framed by man according to any scheme he might choose to 
lay down of its general principles and laws? Nay, how could 
he even form any notion of such principles and laws, except 
by abstraction and generalization from one or more of the 
languages already in existence? How would such a language 
adapt itself to the exigencies of the different classes of society, 
to the ever-varying play of feeling, to the multitudinous forms 
ef opinion? All the philosophers in the world could never 
make a language for a woman. Indeed it is a most happy 
and beautiful provision that children should imbibe their 
native language primarily and mainly from their mothers, 
should suck it in, as it were, along with their milk: this it 
is that makes it their mother tongue. For women are much 
more duteous recipients of the laws of nature and society: 
they are much less liable to be deluded by fantastical theo- 
ries: and it is an old and very true remark, that, in order to 
feel all the beauty and purity of any language, we must hear 
it from the lips, or read it from the pen, of a sensible, well- 
educated woman. ‘That is to say, literally from the pen, in 
letters, not in books. For when women turn authors they step 
in a manner out of their sphere: the swanlike ease and grace 
of their effortless motions passes away from them; and, like 
that most graceful of all animals, they often appear clumsy 
and awkward when they get out of their natural element. 
Nevertheless there may be times and circumstances such 
as to sanction the endeavour to improve a language with the 
set purpose of doing so, provided the attempt be carried on 
with due moderation, upon sound historical principles, and 
be in accord with the genius of the age. Thus for instance 
the writers who have striven to check the flood of ponderous 
Latin words let into the language by Johnson and his school, 
have fortunately been successful in bringing us back to a 
simpler and more English style. ‘Thus again the German 
language has derived incalculable benefit from the labours of 
those who since the middle of the last century have been 
purging it of exotic weeds, restoring its original unity 
and vigour, and setting it up again, as a homesprung homo- 
geneous whole. That great poet whose mighty spirit has 
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just past away from this earth, and who, acting the chief 
part in this noble work, has done more for his native lan- 
guage than any other writer, with the single exception of 
Luther, speaks on the subject with his usual clearsightedness. 
“It is the business (he says, Kunst und Alterthum, 1. 8. 51) 
of the best heads at once to purify and to enrich their mother 
tongue: to purify without enriching it is mostly a dull piece 
of work: for nothing is lazier than to keep ones eye upon 
words without heeding their meaning. A man of genius 
kneads up his words, without troubling himself to think 
what elements they consist of: a dunce may well speak with 
purity, having nothing to say. How should he feel what a 
paltry makeweight he puts in the place of.a significant word, 
when that word was never endowed with any life in his mind, 
since he attacht no thought to it! There is a great number 
of methods which must all act in concert in purifying and 
enriching a language, if it is to grow vigorously. Poetry 
and impassioned eloquence are the only sources from which 
the living growth of a language springs; and even if in their 
vehemence they bring down some mountain-rubbish along with 
them, this sinks to the bottom, and the pure stream flows along 
over it.” 

Indeed in this, as in every other practical question, there 
are two extremes into which one may err. No true patriot— 
for our language is a part and a most important part of our 
country—will think of meddling with it rashly. Nobody 
who is aware how a nation’s feelings and opinions, and what- 
ever characterizes it, are interwoven with its language by 
myriads of imperceptible fibres, will run the risk of severing 
them. Nobody who has a due reverence for his ancestors, 
or even for his own spiritual being, which has been mainly 
trained and fashioned by his native language, nobody who 
rightly appreciates what a momentous thing it is to keep the 
unity of a people entire and unbroken, to preserve and 
foster all its national recollections, what a glorious and in- 
estimable blessing it is to ‘speak the tongue that Shakspeare 
spake,” will ever wish to trim that tongue according to any 
arbitrary theory. But though our language, like everything, 
and indeed more almost than anything else, which we have 
inherited from our ancestors, is to be regarded with dutiful 
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‘veneration, that veneration is not to be merely passive, in 
which case it would soon degenerate into idolatry, but active. 
‘It is not to be put aside and lockt up as an heirloom, but 
to be employed and cultivated and improved as an estate. 
We are to uphold our native language, but not the impurities 
it may in course of time have contracted from ignorance, 
or indolence, or caprice: on the contrary we uphold it best, 
by freeing it from these impurities: we are to call forth its 
plastic powers, and to adapt it to the new ideas it is to 
clothe: like magic armour it will fit every form and stature: 
the only requisite is that he who puts it on should be a true 
knight. 7 

A considerable part of the foregoing remarks, though 
made with respect to language generally, will apply to the 
immediate subject of this article, the allowableness of attempt- 
ing to improve its orthography. Here also usage is any- 
thing but fixt and invariable. For a long period it was 
very uncertain and indeterminate. In the writers even of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time one often finds the same word spelt 
in two or more different ways in the same pave: nor did 
the uniform system which is now generally received come 
into vogue till about the middle of the seventeenth century: 
indeed the chief part of the errours and corruptions of which 
I should desire to get rid, are not of much more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years standing. And by 
whom, and on what grounds, have they been establisht ? 
The manner in which words are to be spelt is not deter- 
mined, as the words themselves and their forms and idioma- 
tical combinations are, by the voice of a whole’ people: for 
the people speaks, but does not write. One might suppose 
that the spelling then would be regulated by the learned. 
Would it were so! but in England at least the example of 
the learned has been only a beacon to be avoided: when 
there has been any doubt about the right way of spelling 
a word, the question has been determined, one might almost 
say In a majority of cases, in favour of the wrong one: the 
legislators have been ignorant grammarians, who knew no- 
thing about the history of their native tongue; and their 
rules have been made absolute by the practice of the com- 
positors who blindly follow them. For these in truth are 
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nowadays the persons who settle the spelling of. the English 

And the main prop of the present system is, that 
in almost all the reprints of our old authors the spelling is 
altered and brought into conformity with the usage of the 
present day: a practice in many respects injurious, inasmuch 
as it prevents our acquiring an acquaintance with the history 
of our language: it makes us regard an old writer, such as 
Spenser, when we happen to fall in with him in his ancient 
garb, as a stranger, which would not be the case if we were 
familiar with all the steps intervening between his language 
and ours: it gives errour a look of authority, to which it 
has no claim: nay in many cases the meaning of particular | 
passages has been depraved or perverted by this rash spirit 
of groundless innovation. 

But what is the right mode of spelling a word, unless that 
which is sanctioned by general usage? No usage, however 
general, can make a blunder cease to be a blunder ; and when 
the received spelling of a word is demonstrably grounded on 
a blunder, it can hardly be said to be the right spelling: or 
at all events if usage had been graciously pleased to stamp 
her royal seal on a mode of spelling it which did not involve 
such a blunder, this would have been still righter. The right 
spelling of a word may be said to be that which agrees the 
best with its pronunciation, its etymology, and with the ana- 
logy of the particular class of words it belongs to. If this be 
the rule we lay down in our attempts to reform the language, 
if, while we pay due attention to its pronunciation: at the 
present day, we are diligent in observing and consulting the 
analogical principles by which it is regulated, and in tracing 
the etymology of each particular word, thus using the light 
both of philosophy and of history to guide us in our endea- 
vours to improve practice, we cannot well go wrong: and our 
suggestions, if they can but obtain the sanction of usage, can 
hardly fail to be beneficial. With regard to etymology 
however, it may be well to remark, that we must not con- 
tent ourselves with going back to the ultimate source of a 
word, but should be careful to follow it along the channel 
through which it flowed to us. When it comes to us already 
altered by the usage of another language, there would be 
great want of judgement in attempting to assimilate it to its 
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original root. For every plant is modified more or less by the 
soils in which it has been domesticated: and our cherries may 
be quite as good, although they are not exactly the same, 
as those which Lucullus brought from Cerasus. Thus for 
instance, if honour, favour, and other similar words had 
come to us directly from the Latin, it might be better to spell 
them without a wu: but since we got them through the French, 
so that they brought the « with them when they landed on 
our shores, it will be well to leave such affectations as honor 
and favor to the great vulgar for their cards of invitation. 
In honorable and favorable on the other hand the « would 
be an intruder, having no more business in them than in the 
second syllables of clamorous or laborious: for they are not 
home-made derivatives, but were imported ready-formed from 
France. A like rule, as has been observed by others, would 
be the best guide for our choice with regard to the use of 
én or en in compound words, that 1s to say, to write in 
where a word has come to us immediately from the Latin, 
en where it has past through the French. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied to a great variety of cases; and among 
other advantages of such a practice would be its supplying 
us ata glance with a mass of evidence concerning the history 
of our language. Under such restrictions even Grimm, the 
great champion of the historical school of linguists, and the 
most determined opponent of everything like theoretical inno- 
vations in language, acknowledges the propriety of endeavour- 
ing to get rid of orthographical errours. See the Preface to 
his invaluable Grammar, p. xvIll. 

These rules too will secure us from those errours and va- 
garies into which such as set about reforming language, or 
anything else indeed, upon what they call theoretical principles, 
but in fact upon arbitrary abstractions deduced commonly by 
rash and illjudged processes from a very limited range of ma- 
terials, are sure perpetually to fall. Though in language, as 
in all the other subjects of our thought, we are forced to help 
ourselves through the inextricable labyrinth of innumerable 
particulars by the clew of generalization, yet the study of 
grammar, more than almost anything else, ought to teach 
us a lesson of philosophical wisdom, that the formal laws of 
our understanding are not coordinate to the infinite variety 
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of nature, and that, however we may proceed in drawing one 
line of enclosure beyond another, there will always be a 
parcel of waste land which the rule and line cannot bring 
within its compass. This however is seldom duly weighed ; 
and the reformers of language have generally rusht on, like 
most other reformers, with the selfsufficient confidence of igno- 
rance, and with a reckless disregard of everything that does 
not chime in with their fantastical devices. A specimen 
of their proceedings is afforded by an essay of Pinkerton’s 
on the subject, among the letters he publisht under the 
assumed name of Robert Heron. He begins with laying 
it down that our language has too small an allowance of 
vowel terminations, and, after comparing it with the Greek 
in this respect, pronounces that “we want vowel termina- 
tions for about 8000 words.” How are these to be supplied ? 
By a single stroke of the wand. Hey, presto, pass! and it 
is done: the introductory paragraph of Mirza’s vision comes 
out in the following manner. ‘ When I waz ato Grand 
Cairo, I picked up several orientala manuscripta, whica I 
havé still by me. Among othera, I met with oné entitulen, 
Thea Visiona of Mirza, whica I havé redd ové with great 
pleasuré. I intend to givé ito to the publico, when I havé 
no other entertainmento fo them; ando shall begin with the 
first vision, whico I havé translaten wordo fo wordo az fol- 
loweth.” It may be amusing to cast a look at the tricks by 
which poor Addison has been thus strangely transmogrified. 
The final ¢ in all plurals is turned into a. ‘This alone fur- 
nishes us with a sufficiency in a. This seems the Icelandic 
plural in many cases, skipa for ships, etc. and is thus quite 
consonant to the genius of our language, which is of northern 
parentage.” This affords a happy burlesque of the arguments 
which some of our reformers have built on the constitution of 
the Wittenagemote, with about as much expenditure of re- 
search ; and it is almost the only tittle of a historical argument 
that Pinkerton adduces for any of his changes. “ E is to be 
given to all substantives in y, as beauté, bounté, and to be 
pronounced in finals as famé, gracé. I is to be given to all 
adjectives in y, as healthi, weari. O is a fine close, and 
very rare in our tongue. Give it to all substaptives ending 
in harsh consonants, as crabo, eggo, saco, cupo, epigramo, 
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facto.” With the help of these, and a few minor artifices 
the English language is to be overrun with harmony. In 
another part of the same volume (p. 334) the author says; 
‘‘Tf Burnet’s Memoirs are not very soon universally read 
and admired, this country will speedily become a province of 
France.” In what manner the premises and the concluston 
in this sentence are brought under the category of cause and 
effect, it might puzzle the subtilest schoolman to make out. 
With much more reason however might it be asserted, that a 
revolutionary reform of our language like that here proposed, 
if it were feasible, would be subversive of the national cha- 
racter, would rend in two the spiritual chain which connects 
us with our forefathers, and might not improbably end in re- 
ducing us to a state of babarism. | 

In language however all sudden and sweeping and radical 
reforms are fortunately precluded by the very nature of things. 
You cannot make a whole people all at once talk in a different 
tongue from that it has been used to talk in: you cannot force 
it to unlearn the words it has learnt from its fathers, in order 
to learn a set of newfangled words out of a dictionary. New 
words may in course of time get into general circulation ; 
new senses of words may become current: and the general 
diffusion of the press, combined with the locomotive propen- 
sities of the English, has made such changes easier and rapider 
than they were formerly. The slang of the drawing-room is soon 
caught up in the servants hall, and passes from thence to the 
stable: which in its turn will occasionally send its own phrases 
up into the parlour. A novel, a popular play, a speech in 
parliament, a caricature, a lucky joke, an article by Cobbett 
may set a new expression afloat, and send it before long 
through the kingdom. ‘That stupid modern vulgarism, by 
which we use the word nice to denote almost every mode of 
approbation for almost every variety of quality, and, from 
sheer poverty of thought, or fear of saying anything definite, 
wrap up everything indiscriminately in this characterless do- 
mino, speaking in the same breath of a nice cheesecake, a nice 
tragedy, a nice oyster, a nice child, a nice man, a nice tree, 
a nice sermon, a nice day, a nice country—as if a universal 
deluge of njaiserie (for nice scems originally to have been 
only niais) had whelmed the whole island—this vulgarism 
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vas already taken root even in the lowest classes, and one 
rears ploughboys talking of nice weather, and sailors of a 
ice sea. Yet though the progress of such changes has been 
w little accelerated, the nature of them has not been altered. 
They must still come in singly, gradually: each must stand 
mits own merits or demerits: nothing can be done per sal- 
fm, nothing upon abstract principles, which pay no regard 
to history, or to the existing state of the language. 

That changes however even on a pretty large scale may 
im course of time be effected in the orthography of a language, 
mill be manifest to any one who will take the trouble of com- 
paring a few pages printed under Henry the Eighth, under 
Elizabeth, under Charles the First, and under Charles the 
Second, with each other, and with the practice of the present 
lay. Indeed as the writers in any language are, hitherto at 
east, a less numerous body than the speakers, as there is more 
of direct communication and concert among them, as they have 
ill a smattering of some kind of information, they may perhaps 
xe more liable to be influenced by arguments, provided those 
irguments are set forth fully and connectedly. And surely 
it the present. day when we are all so eager to disencumber 
wurselves of the wisdom of our ancestors, we ought not to 
tickle very tenaciously for their mistakes. 

Nor has the orthography of other languages been invariable 
wy more than our own. It is notorious by what slow steps 
the Greek alphabet reacht its perfection, how century after 
entury new letters were introduced, and, being generally 
opted for sake -of convenience, were sanctioned after a time 
xy public decree: though the failure of the emperor Claudius 
na similar attempt proves that legislation can do little in 
such matters, any more than in others, except enact what is 
ulready establisht by the popular voice. It is notorious again 
n what a number of points the orthography of the later 
Attic dialect differed from that of the earlier. The case was 
just the same in Latin: the changes in its orthography were 
x0t confined to its infancy and youth, to the ages of the 
Duilian inscription and of Enhius: after it had attained to 
manhood it still continued to change : the chapter of Quintilian — 
m the subject (1. 7), to refer to a single authority, shews what 
2 number of alterations had been successively introduced, 
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several of them of considerable extent, even between his 
time and that of Cicero and Virgil. Nor, as printers play 
so leading a part in the settlement of our orthography, is 
it altogether alien from the present purpose to remark what 
improvements have taken place in Greek typography within 
the last thirty years, and how the numerous abbreviations, 
with which the old books were so perplexingly disfigured, 
have been almost entirely expunged. In Germany too the 
Latin diphthongs ae and oe are no longer printed in the con- 
tracted characters @ and @; which, as, I believe, they are un- 
authorized by any ancient monument, it would be well if we 
also were to discard. So again, to take an example from that 
modern language, which it has been attempted with the most 
persevering energy and the greatest success to check and 
cramp and reduce to a fixture, and which even the Revolution 
has only partially set free, Voltaire’s suggestion that where- 
ever o¢ had the sound of ai, as in the past tenses of verbs, and 
in national appellatives, it should be so written, has at length 
been very generally received; though the loyal champions of 
the old order of things seem to have thought themselves 
bound not to depart even in this tittle from the usage of 
antiquity. Nay the practice of many writers on this point 
may be regarded as a sort of test of their political principles: 
for while Bonald and La Mennais uniformly retain o#, and the 
liberal authors uniformly adopt ai, Chateaubriand, Fiévée, 
and others, who have tried to keep clear of the two extremes, 
have also taken a middle course in this matter, writing avott 
and connoitre, along with Anglais and Frangais. Now how- 
ever that Louis Philippe is roi des Francais, the ais, it may 
be expected, will soon have an undisputed predominance. 
Many instances of similar changes in our own orthography 
will be noticed in the sequel of this article, and in those on 
kindred topics by which it is intended to be followed. 

Voltaire’s object in proposing the alteration just mentioned 
was to bring the orthography of his native tongue into accord 
with the prevailing pronunciation: an object, it will hardly 
be denied, in itself exceedingly desirable, but which in English 
from the vast multitude of our anomalies is perhaps altogether 
unattainable, or at all events could never be effected without 
the sacrifice of points of still greater moment. No rational 
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grammarian would think that anything was gained by writing 
thaut instead of thought, tuff instead of tough. In some cases 
too we find the written language get the better of the spoken: 
the love of regularity is so natural to man, that, whenever we 
are conscious of a rule, though there may be many incidental 
motives to draw us away from it, we usually end by trying to 
conform to it. The diphthong in boil, broil, spoil, join, joint, 
peint, poison, is no longer pronounced, at least by the bulk 
of educated persons, as it used to be in the last century, with 
the sound of the long i. Nobody would now think of making 
fault, as Dryden and Pope did, rime with thought. The o in 
gold and Rome is regaining its legitimate full sound. Even the 
dandies will soon give over walking down St Jemeses Street : 
and Brommagem is hardly heard now except in connexion with 
halfpence. All these changes are for the better, inasmuch as 
they do away groundless anomalies. But on the other hand 
there are sundry changes in our spelling which it seems to 
me that for a like reason we might profitably adopt, and 
which would make it agree better with our pronunciation, 
without the violation of any genuine analogy, and without 
receding further from etymology: on the contrary it fre- 
quently happens that the common pronunciation of a word 
agrees better than its spelling with its etymology and analogy : 
nay we often find that the only faithful record of these is 
preserved in some provincial dialect. For a large part of 
the corruptions in our language has arisen, not among the 
vulgar, but among the half-learned and parcel-learned, among 
those who, knowing nothing of the antiquities of their own 
tongue, but having a taint of Latin and Greek, have altered 
our English words to make them look more like their supposed 
Latin or Greek roots, thereby perpetuating their blunder by 
giving it the semblance of truth. Thus nobody now doubts 
that island is connected with isle and insula, rhyme with 
pvOncs, whereas, if we had retained the true spelling sland 
and rime, it would have been evident that both are words 
of Teutonic origin, and akin to the German Eiland and Reim. 
Such corruptions, as having no root among the people, as 
‘being mere grafts stuck in by clumsy and ignorant workmen, 
it is more especially desirable to remove. Their being more fre- 
quent m our language than perhaps in any other is attributable 
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to its mongrel character: the introduction of incongruous 
analogies has much confounded, and ultimately blunted, 
that analogical tact, which is often found to possess such 
singular correctness and delicacy in the very rudest classes 
of mankind: and the habit of taking so many of our derivatives 
from forein roots has often led us to look abroad, when we 
should have found what we wanted at home. For while the 
primary words in our language are almost all Saxon, the 
secondary, as they may be called, are mostly of French, the 
tertiary of Latin origin: and the attention of bookmongers 
has been chiefly engaged by the latter two classes, as being 
generally of larger dimensions and coming more obtrusively 
into view, while our Saxon words were hardly regarded as 
a part of our learned tongue, and so were almost entirely 
neglected. On the other hand a great many corruptions have 
resulted from the converse practice of modifying exotic words 
under the notion that they were native: and this practice has 
prevailed more or less in all countries. To give anything 
like a full list of the corruptions that have arisen from this 
complication of causes, would prolong this article much too 
far; but they may perhaps form the subject of subsequent 
ones. For the present I will merely touch on two points, 
involving the most extensive of the changes in our spelling 
which it seems to me desirable to adopt: and by one of these 
changes we should get rid of a practice founded on a mis- 
extended analogy, by the other of one which has grown out 
of an etymological blunder. 


Among the orthographical innovations, or rather reno- 
vations, which I have adopted, the one of most frequent 
occurrence consists in substituting ¢ for ed in the termi- 
nation of several preterites and participles, such as equiépt, 
exprest, punisht: and the reader at first thought may be 
inclined to suppose that in the selection of such verbs I have 
acted arbitrarily, and without any fixt rule to guide me. 
My object however has been to get rid of one of the greatest, 
and the commonest of all the eyesores in our spelling: yet 
my attempt has only been partial: I have been fearful of 
going too far at once: and another bold step still remains 
to be taken, before the reformation can be completed, and 
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this eyesore can be thoroughly effaced. For surely it is an 
eyesore, though habit may render us insensible of it, to use 
such a lumbering mass of letters as called and stepped for 
the sake of designating sounds exactly analogous to those 
exprest by bald and wept. In the following stanza of Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful Genevieve— | 

Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped ; 

Then suddenly with timorous eye 

She fled to me and wept— 

how much the grace of these lines to the eye would be im- 
proved, if stepped were written, as the rime shews it must 
be pronounced, stept! If our language had been allowed 
to pursue the tenour of its course, and had not been checkt 
and dammed up by ignorance and stupidity, we should have 
had none of these clumsy potbellied words. In the poems 
printed in the last century it was usual to omit the un- 
pronounced e of the preterite, and to put a mark of apos- 
trophe in its room: and though the apostrophe is not a very 
sightly mark, but stands up somewhat unpleasantly above 
the level of the line, so that this practice has mostly been 
rejected by the present generation of printers, who natu- ° 
rally conceive the general look and effect of a page to be 
the matter of prime importance in every book, still the usage 
of our fathers in this respect was rather more rational, and 
therefore better, than ours. But if we go back somewhat 
further, we shall find that our best writers had devised satis- 
factory methods of obviating all these difficulties, and that 
the pages of Spenser and Milton contain hardly any of these 
incongruities. In the very earliest ages of our language 
we perceive that there was already a tendency to slur 
over the trailing termination of the preterite; a tendency of 
the same kind with that which has made the final e mute 
in every genuine English word, except the monosyllables be, 
he, she, we, the, in which it is the only vowel: indeed there 
is something so indistinct and unsubstantial in the short 
unaccented ¢e, that in other languages, as well as ours, a 
great aversion has been felt to ending words with it: and the 
frequency of it in German terminations is one of the earsores 
in that language. For there can he little doubt that the 
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general suppression of the final e took place before the slip 
in the scale of our vowels, and while the e retained the same 
sound which it possesses in all the other European languages : 
that there is no repugnance to the short sound which we 
assign to it now, is proved by the multitude of our words 
which end in y. When the ode of the Anglosaxon preterite 
had been supplanted, as it is in Robert of Gloucester, by 
ede, that disposition, which has been operative in all languages, 
to shorten inflexional terminations manifested itself especially 
with regard to this: the ede was incorporated with the pre- 
ceding syllable; the first e was expunged; and various 
artifices were resorted to for softening the collision of such 
incongruous consonants as were hereby brought into contact. 
Whenever the ed is written in Chaucer, it is pronounced as 
a distinct syllable, as in the very first lines of the Canter- 
bury Tales: 

Whanne that April with his shoures sote 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 

And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 
So is it in Spenser: the few exceptions to this rule in the 
printed editions may be regarded as oversights. But in 
Spenser’s time the pronouncing the ed seems already to have 
been something of an archaism: at all events in the greater 
number of verbs he almost uniformly uses a contracted form. 
Sometimes—to take the instances that occur in the first two 
cantos—he simply omits the e, as in 
spewd 20, strowd 35, subdewd 47, hewd 11. 18, joyd 11. 40, 
cald 38, expeld, compeld 5, spoild 11. 24, kild 11. 89, 
seemd 1, benumbd 44, armd 11. 33, redeemd 11. 41, 
playnd 47, drownd 36, crownd 48, mournd 4, turnd 54, re- 

tournd 42, intertainde, staind 11. 14, shund 11. 28, paynd 
Ir. 45, 

discolourd 11. 11, st#rd 11. 16, embard 11. 31, appeard 11. 41, 
perceivd, 22, resolvud 24, livde 11. 25, 
raizd, dazd 18, gazd, amazxde 26, devisde 11. 10. 
In the last two words, as in a variety of others, spide 7, 
cride 19, satisfide 26, obayde 44, an e is added at the end: this 
is a form very common in Chaucer; and Tyrwhitt accounts for 
it by supposing that the last two letters were transposed. Such 
a transposition of letters however must not be too hastily 
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assumed: for though letters are easily made to change places, 
sounds, with a few exceptions, especially that of the letter r, 
have not the same propensity to shift about. It is true the e 
has done so in whose for whoes, in once, twice, thrice, which 
come from the old adverbial genitives, ones, twies, thries: but 
in the present instance such an assumption is quite unneces- 
sary: for the termination of the preterite in the Anglosaxon 
verb was de, answering exactly to the German fe: hence lovde 
and the like may be deduced much more naturally from the 
Anglosaxon preterite /ufode by contraction, than from loved by 
transposition. Indeed in very many of the Anglosaxon verbs, 
in all those which belong to the second class of Rask’s first 
conjugation, beside several in the third class, the contraction 
had already taken place. In the writings of Chaucer’s age we 
find that from the Anglosaxon preterite two distinct forms 
arose, one in which the final, another in which the penultimate 
vowel was omitted. Maundevile is perpetually using the full 
form; for instance dyede, pp. 27, 31, 87, prechede 35, 104, dwel- 
lede 37, lokede 30, destroyede 44, 49, regnede 45, 80, savede 51, 
dryede 82, translatede 85, lovede 101, schewede 104, lyvede 140. 
188, helede 161, reysede 161, askede 166, preyede 180, formede 
215. In none of these words can there have been any trans- 
position: why then should we imagine it in such as answerde 
p- 57, 176, herde 104, seyde 30, 32, 57, hadde 30, 57, 87? 
Indeed there is no reason to suppose that haded was ever in 
use: havede, havde was softened into hadde. So in Wiclif 
we find, in the ninth chapter of Matthew, passide, glorifide, 
folowide, worschipide, sueden, neighede (drew nigh), touchide, 
turnide, scorneden, thretenyde, defameden, wondride: in the 
first couple of pages of Peirs Plouhman, lewede, trowede, 
wattede, lyvede, wonede, paratlede, chessede. 

But to return to Spenser: in a number of verbs the final 
d, by the omission of the preceding vowel, was brought next 
to a consonant after which the conformation of our organs in- 
clines us to soften it into ¢ In such verbs Spenser wisely 
endeavoured to adapt his spelling to the sound, substituting 
¢ for d 
after k, in lookt 16, knockt 29, rockt 55, prickte 11. 14, pluckt 

11. 30: 

after p, in grypt 19: 
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after s, in tost 42, promist 7, nurst 26, hist 11. 45: 

after a, in fivt 11. 1: 

after sh, in vanquisht 27, burnisht 40, pusht 42, ravisht 45, 
banisht 11. 42: | 

after.ch, in stretcht 5, approcht 27, searcht 11. 2, toucht 11. 40. 

In verbs ending in ce, where the omission of the e would give 

the c before ¢ the sound of k, Spenser changes it into s: as in 

forst 20, enforst 7, advaunst, enhaunst, glaunst 17, chaunst 

27, plaste (placed) 47. Hence he has seldom occasion for an 

apostrophe, and uses it chiefly for the sake, it would seem, of 

lengthening the preceding vowel: as in ador'd, scor’d 2, dard 

37, fram’d 40. 

Milton’s practice on the whole accords with Spenser's; and 
where he abandons him, it is hardly for the better. In the 
first book of Paradise Lost we find, in the second edition, 
which had the poet’s own corrections, the e omitted 
after a diphthong, in obeyd 337, assayd 619: 
after J, in equald 248, foyld 273, hurid 45, unfurld 535: 
after m, in seemd 777: 
after m, in destind 168, ruind 593, joynd 90, regaind 270: 
after r, in scatterd 304, witherd 612, stird 35, upreard 532, 

despaird 660: 
D is changed into ¢ 
after p, in worshipt 397, lopt 459: 
after k, in rackt 126, walkt 295: 
after s, in confest 509: 
after x, in mixt 58, vert 306: 
after sh, in vanquisht 52, 476, undiminisht 154, astonisht 266, 
abasht 331, brusht 768 
after ch, in stretcht 209, tntrencht 601. 
In several instances too d becomes ¢ even after a mark of 
elision ; as in ceast 283, overarch t 304, condens’t 429, and in 
intrans't 301, where the consonant has been changed: in all 
which instances the mark is utterly needless. In scap’t 239, 
provok’t 645, it is meant to lengthen the preceding vowel, a 
task for which it is wholly incompetent. ‘The better mode of 
effecting this would have been to revive the old form with the 
final e, which has perpetually the power of lengthening the 
preceding vowel before one consonant, and often before two, as 
in past, paste, wast, waste, born, borne. Childe indeed is an 
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exception, but is contrary to all analogy; and the modern 
way of pronouncing it seems to have been determined solely 
by the indistinct notion that some difference ought to be 
made between it and child. Nor should the apostrophe 
be endowed with the power of softening c before ¢, though 
Milton has used it for that purpose in advanc’t 119, 536, 
seduc’t 219, ewperienc’t 568, amerc’t 609; and though it is 
often invested by other writers with the same inappropriate 
office. It may perhaps be worth while remarking that Milton 
in several words makes a distinction between the preterite and 
the participle, writing the former seduc'd 33, burn’d 228, the 
latter seduc’t 219, burnt 562. 

With the exception of the few latter words, it would have 
been much better for our language if the practice of Spenser 
and Milton had become prevalent. Not that they stood 
alone in it: many, perhaps most, of the contemporary poets 
write like them, on the whole at least, if not with the same 
uniformity: Fairfax does so; so do Daniel and Drayton 
and Chapman and Warner and Herrick and Habington and 
Browne. Many of these forms too lingered till long after: 
for instance in the edition of Farquhar publisht in 1711 we 
meet with snapt, clapt, whipt, stopt, stampt, pickt, sneakt, 
knockt, linkt, puft, stuft, hist; in Congreve with ¢trapt, 
kickt, baulkt, cuft, kist, husht; in Vanbrugh with slept, 
pumpt, lockt, suckt, checkt, packt, talkt, twitcht, mist, 
famisht; and a number of similar preterites are to be found 
in the. writers of their days. 

From what has been said it would appear as if the use 
of these contracted forms had been confined to our poets: 
and it is true that they were much more regular and systematic 
in employing them; whether they paid more attention to 
their orthography, and to the reconciling the effect of their 
verses on the eye, with that which they were to produce on 
the ear; or whether, as seems indeed to have been the case, 
the common mode of reading prose wavered for a time be- 
tween the contracted and the full form, though the latter, 
after gaining the ascendency in familiar speech, ultimately 
became the universal one; whereas in verse the measure de- 
terminedl which .was to be adopted. Even in prose however 
the apestrophe was at one time very common. In Clarendon’s 
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Reply to Hobbes, which, like all his miscellaneous writings, 
is characterized by its perfect gentlemanliness, we meet in 
the Dedication with publish’d, bantsh’d, absolw’d, oblig'd, 
éenjoin’d, approv’d, perusd, contain’d, advertised, depriv’d, 
dispos’'d, declind. This is spoken of by Addison in the 
Spectator, No. 135, us & recent change: ‘ The same aver- 
sion to loquacity (he says) has of late years made a very 
considerable alteration in our language, by closing in one 
syllable the termination of our preterperfect tense, as in these 
words, drown’d, walk’d, arriv’d, which has very much dis- 
figured the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our smoothest 
words into so many clusters of consonants.” 

Such was the state of the language when authorship 
usually implied some degree of knowledge. But when every- 
body took to writing, whether he could spell or not, and 
the task of correcting a writer’s orthography and grammar 
fell to his printer and compositor, the natural result was 
that all these distinctions were swept away, and _ the 
varieties of form in our language levelled, as far as they 
could be, beneath a blind indiscriminate uniformity. Be- 
sides it is with the language of a people, as with its litera- 
ture, nay, as with the people itself, and with every individual 
who composes it: all these pass through a similar series of 
stages from their infancy to their decline; and the charac- 
teristics of each stage too are similar. The imaginative and 
poetical features, which form the beauty of youth, subside in 
course of time and fade away: its bright hues grow pale, 
its full and glowing cheeks sink in; the music of its voice 
roughens; its limbs lose their roundness and flexibility. The 
sensuous part of language is eaten away by the gradual pro- 
trusion of the spiritual part: the varieties of inflexion are 
done away: the freedom of idiomatical constructions is nar- 
rowed: everything becomes more uniform, more definite, 
better adapted to the meanest comprehension. The under- 
standing, which when life has past its prime is always the 
predominant power, having from its nature to deal with 
abstractions, is wont to disregard everything else, and hence 
is easily deluded into assuming a democratical, levelling, 
jacobinical tendency. Thus by two opposite ways the same 
effect was brought about: the mere understanding is careless 
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about history, having set up certain abstractions in its stead ; 
ignorance too is careless about history: the mere understanding 
seeks after uniformity, strips off the distinctions of things, 
and tries to bring them as far as possible within the range 
of a single generalization; ignorance too delights in that 
simplicity which saves it the trouble of thought. The com- 
bined influence of these two agents may be seen in Cobbett’s 
Grammar; for in him they coexist in the very highest degree. 
Nothing can be clearer and shrewder than that Grammar, 
so far as his Herculean understanding can supply the want 
of intellectual discipline, and of philosophical and philological 
knowledge. But from his ignorance of other languages, and 
of the history of his own, an ignorance on which of course 
he prides himself, he is frequently wrong, and here as in 
other matters is thoroughgoing in his mistakes. That Cob- 
bett, as uniting the two elements of the jacobinical spirit 
in such perfection, should be averse to what our grammarians 
call irregular verbs, and should be desirous of setting up 
one invariable form, a kind of ten-pound franchise, without 
any regard to the difference of circumstances, for all verbs 
without exception, was naturally to be expected; and ac- 
cordingly he draws up a long schedule A of irregular verbs to 
be summarily got rid of. But even Lowth, when speaking 
of forms like those illustrated above,.says that “they are 
harsh and disagreeable, and it were better if they were 
avoided and disused.” Now disagreeableness is certainly a 
quality about which notions may differ somewhat arbitrarily : 
yet the word itself seems to imply, what indeed there can 
be no doubt about, that there is a pleasure in the percep- 
tion of agreement and fitness: and surely, putting habit, 
which may so easily be modified, out of the question, it is 
more agreeable to perceive a correspondence, an agreement, 
than a disagreement, between our manner of writing a word 
and of pronouncing it: nor is it less certain that Spenser’s 
and Milton’s spelling agrees better with our pronunciation, 
than that which is usually received. Wherever such a con- 
formity can be produced, without violating analogy, or ob- 
scuring etymology, it is assuredly desirable. As to harshness, 
there can be no doubt that siipt is much less harsh than 
slipped, pronounced as a monosyllable. Every one who has 
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learnt the rudiments of his Greek grammar is aware that 
the Greeks, whose ears were of such exquisite delicacy, were 
scrupulous in avoiding the concurrence of such consonants 
as belong to different classes, that pt, kt, bd, gd are often 
combined, pd, kd, bt, gt very seldom: as we see for example 
in ewra, éGdouos, oxtw d-ydoos. Or a moment's experiment 
may teach any, how much more easily the voice passes from 
p or k to ¢, than to d, and in like manner from 6b or g to 
d, than-to ¢: for in pronouncing p, k, ¢ the larynx is 
comprest; im pronouncing 6, g, d, it is left in its natural 
state: so that in passing from p or k to d the conformation 
of the larynx must be altered, in passing from them to ? 
it remains the same. Hence these consonants are very 
seldom combined, except in compound words such as lap- 
dog, backdoor, where there is a sort of pause between the 
two syllables; and while apt and act flow easily. from the 
tongue, apd and acd are almost unpronounceable. Nay even 
in different syllables, as in obtinuit, Quintilian says (1. 7. 7), 
‘‘secundam 6 literam ratio poscit, aures magis audiunt p.” 
The like holds with regard to the other sharps and flats: 
one sharp consonant combines with another sharp, much more 
readily than with the corresponding flat: and it is the same 
with the flats: s¢ for instance occurs very often, sd hardly 
ever, except in terminations where s is pronounced like sz, 
as in raised, closed, used. Here we see how the conformation 
of our vocal organs compels us to modify our pronunciation 
without regard to the letters we profess to sound. In raised, 
where the d is pronounced, the s acquires the sound of x: 
in pronounced, where the c has the sound of s, the d ina 
speaking is changed into ¢. And the same change always 
takes place, though few persons are probably aware of it, 
when d is brought into juxtaposition with a sharp conso- 
nant. Everybody with a little attention will perceive that 
though he may write punished and worshipped, he cannot 
help pronouncing them punisht and worshipt. Horne Tooke 
has some good remarks on this subject in the Diversions 
of Purley, Vol. 1. pp. 92, 98, 341, of the octavo edition. 

Why then should we not endeavour to purge our lan- 
guage from this incongruity, and to substitute a_ rational 
and consistent mode of spelling for one which has crept 
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in against the authority of our best writers, from an igno- 
rant undistinguishing love of uniformity? From the con- 
viction that all reforms, if they are to be beneficial, should 
be gradual, and that everything like a violent break in the 
continuity of a nation’s consciousness: should be carefully 
avoided, I have not ventured to follow the example of 
Spenser and Milton throughout, but have merely attempted 
to’ revive the old form of the preterite in ¢ That form 
being warranted by a considerable number of examples, and 
this being moreover a point on which usage down to our times 
has been variable, as may be seen in any list of our irre- 
gular verbs, it seemed to me that this innovation might give 
less offense, and be more likely to meet with acceptance. We 
ought not however to stop here: the mute e ought also to 
be expunged, wherever it is not required either to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, or to soften the preceding consonant : 
for which latter reason it is better retained in such words 
as judgement, acknowledgement. In some words this per- 
haps might be done without any very strong appearance of 
singularity: for instance in traveld, unparalleld. For there 
is something extremely unpleasant in such a mass of letters 
as one finds accumulated in fravelled in an unaccented syl- 
Jable. And. altogether this alteration would be more easily 
admitted’ in polysyllabic verbs: for, as Nares remarks in 
his Orthoepy, p. 92, the eye is more easily reconciled to the 
loss of a letter it has been accustomed to in a long word 
than in a short one: which he illustrates by our having 
left out the final & in demoniac, progaic, music, critic, though 
we should ‘be greatly offended at seeing sic for sick, stic for 
stick, bac for back. So we are clearly less startled by leveld, 
and still less by enameld, than by cald: the importance of 
a letter in'a word depending to the eye on the proportion 
it bears to the whole. Perhaps too, for the sake of humouring 
‘prejudice, the e might be kept for a time in words like 
veformed, where its omission would produce an ugly accu- 
mulation of consonants: for such is the force of habit, that 
reformed or reformd has a less unpleasant look than re- 
formd; though reformd agrees exactly with our pronuncia- 
tion, and the only advantage in the other ways of writing 
the word is the introduction of an absurdity. The right use 
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of the apostrophe is to denote the omission of that which 
generally, or at least not unfrequently, is exprest: and 
therefore, when the contraction first took place, and so long 
as usage wavered between the two forms, there was no great 
harm in such a mark: though even then such writers as best 
understood and felt the plastic powers of language, endea- 
voured, wherever it was possible, to avoid it. 

Nor would the effect of the practice here recommended 
be to increase the anomalies in our language: on the con- 
trary it would diminish them. True regularity does not 
consist in the having but a single rule, and forcing every- 
thing to conform to it: for we shall always meet with much 
that will not bend to such constraint; so that, wherever this 
singleness is aimed at, there are sure to be an inordinate 
number of exceptions. Harmony is not monotony. Our 
rules ought to mould themselves according to the nature of 
the objects they are to regulate: in proportion to the richness 
and diversity of those objects should our rules be manifold : 
and this very variety in the rules will oftentimes only the 
more powerfully display the unity of the principle that per- © 
vades them. ‘The reason why we have such a host of irre- 
gular verbs, is our having chosen to assume that there is 
but one rule for all our verbs to be inflected after, and that 
all deviations from it are anomalies: whereas in ancient times 
there were several ways of inflecting verbs, all equally regular, 
but varying with the nature of the verb: and though in 
many cases we contrived to get rid of what opposed the 
rule we set up, there js a very large class of verbs, in 
which, from their being in everyday use, the old form had 
become too stedfast to be changed. Thus that which once 
was regular is become irregular: if we wish to free the lan- 
guage from such irregularities, the only way is to restore 
them to regularity, by reviving and duly applying the prin- 
ciple they used to conform to. For instance such _preterites 
as kept, wept, crept, slept, swept, are at present anomalies: 
to get rid of them would be impossible, even if anybody 
could wish it: but if we keep in mind the principles enforced 
above, and extend them to analogous cases, these exceptions 
become examples of a general rule founded on the very con- 
stitution of our vocal organs. And thus it is always in 
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nature: the exceptions to one rule are the examples of another 
rule, and that often a higher one. | 

And here I may be allowed to say a word in reply to 
those utilitarian wiseacres whose tongue is always tipt 
with the question, what is the use of a thing. What is the 
use, they are sure to ask, of throwing away time on such 
idle trivial inquiries as whether a word should be spelt with 
one set of letters or another? In answer to such persons it 
would not be enough to reply, that matters of this sort have 
im all ages engaged the attention and excited the interest of 
philologers, and that the scholars of Europe, even down to 
the present day, have been perpetually taken up with dis- 
eussions concerning the spelling of words in the dead lan- 
guages. This however at all events proves that such dis- 
cussions are not out of place in a Philological Museum. 
Even Cobbett (Grammar, Letter x) allows, that “it is for 
monks and fellows of English colleges, who live by the 
sweat of other people’s brows, to spend their time in this 
manner, and to call the result of their studies learning.” 
Besides if such investigations, when applied to the classical 
tongues,-are not deemed totally idle, though in that case they 
must be purely historical, and bear solely on the past, with- 
out any reference to the future, their practical value must 
at all events be greater, their inutility less, when they touch 
upon languages which are still spoken, and may tend to 
elucidate their nature, or perhaps even to improve their cha- 
racter. And as of all the works of man language is the most 
enduring, and partakes the most of eternity, and as our own 
language, so far as thought can project itself into the future, 
seems likely to be coeval with the world, and to spread vastly 
beyond even its present immeasurable limits, there cannot 
easily be a nobler object of ambition than to purify and 
better it. But to return to the question, what is the use of 
such improvements, in its lowest and most literal acceptation. 
It is allowed that in all departments of human activity the 
most desirable, because the most profitable, thing is to save 
labour: and it is not easy to estimate the sum of labour 
that will be saved to the teachers and learners of our 
language during the generations it is destined to last, by 
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getting rid of, or even greatly lessening the anomalies 
which disfigure its pronunciation. Indeed if.I could but 
succeed in effecting. even this one change, and reviving the 
forms of our preterites which were adopted by Spenser and 
Milton, I should hold myself entitled to the gratitude of all 
the mothers and all the children in England. Improvements 
which are confined to single words are in this respect less 
beneficial. For the chief part of the words that need such 
are not of very common occurrence,.and may well be kept 
out. of the hornbook. But the irregularities in the pronun- 
ciation of .our preterites meet us at every step.: Nor would 
this saving of labour be liable to the objections which may 
fairly be urged against many of the fashionable attempts to 
facilitate the education of youth. . Wherever labour implies 
the exertion of thought, it does good, at least to the strong: 
where the saving of labour is a saving of thought, it enfeebles. 
The mind like the body is strengthened by hard exercise: 
but to give this exercise all its salutary effect, it should be 
of a reasonable kind; it should lead. us to the perception 
of regularity, of order, of a principle, of a law. When after 
all the trouble we have taken, we merely find anomalies and 
confusion, we are disgusted with what is so uncongenial: 
and as our higher faculties have not been called into action, 
they are not unlikely to be outgrown by the lower, and 
overborne as it were by the underwood of our minds. Hence 
no doubt one of the reasons why our language has been s0 
much neglected, and why such scandalous ignorance. prevails 
concerning its nature and history, is its unattractive dis- 
heartening aioe none but Satan is fond of plunging 
Into a chaos. 


In our preterites, it has been seen, we have forsaken 
the practice of former times, when a mark of elision used, 
in verse at least, to be substituted for the mute e of the 
termination. In a different point on the other hand we 
have deviated from their practice by inserting a mark of 
apostrophe where it is not found in our old writers. This 
has arisen from a blunder about the nature of the only case 
we have retained. It is now pretty generally known that 
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he languages of the Teutonic family were in ancient times 
‘ich in: inflexions,; so as in this respect to approach nearly 
to ‘the Latin and Greek. Nor was the Anglosaxon poorer 
than her sister dialects; though on her union with the Nor- 
man she lost them almost entirely. What took place then, 
was exactly similar to what W. Schlegel in his very elegant: 
and ingenious Essay on Provencal Literature, p. 22, has re- 
markt of the Romanesque. languages: ‘‘ Du concours de deux 
langues qui toutes les deux avoient une grammatre synthétique, 
(that is, which were fond of expressing modifications of the 
meaning of verbs or nouns by modifications of the word 
itself), sont nées des langues dans lesquelles le systéme 
enalytique a pris le plus grand developpement (that is, which 
express such modifications mostly by means of prepositions 
and other: auxiliaries).” In another place (Indische Biblio- 
thek, 1. 284) the same writer, after repeating the observation 
that when languages intermix ‘coeunt quidem paullatim 
in. povum corpus peregrina vocabula, sed grammatica lingua- 
rum, unde petitae sunt, ratio perit,” illustrates it by a re- 
ference to what happened in England. “Lingua Anglo- 
Saxonica satis doctam habebat grammaticam, et accurate jam 
ab Alfredi aetate excultam: nunc pauca ejus vestigia manent ; 
nec verba e lingua Romana vulgari Galliae desumta uberio- 
rem suam conjugationem, jure hereditario a Latinis acceptam, 
servarunt. Ita lingua Anglica obmutuit paene in terminatio- 
nibus variandis, et constructionem verborum plerumque solo 
ordine, quo se excipiunt, indicat, quo vitio et linguae Ro- 
manae plus minusve laborant.” From this he infers that a 
language in which the modifications of words are mainly 
exprest by auxiliaries, may fairly be suspected of being a 
mixt language. But ingenious as this observation is, the ex- 
amples of the modern Greek and Italian shew the necessity 
of caution in applying it. On the whole however it is un- 
questionably true: and it is confirmed by Grimm, in the 
Introduction to the first edition of his Grammar, p. xxx11, 
who supports it by the following observations. ‘* Every 
violent intermixture of two languages is contrary to the order 
of nature, and hastens the destruction of their grammatical 
forms. When the English language was inundated by a 
vast influx of French words, few, if any, French forms were 
Vor. I. No. 3. 4Q 
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received into its grammar ; but the Saxon forms soon dropt 
away, because they did not suit the new roots ; and the genius 
of the language, from having to deal with the newly imported 
words in a rude state, was induced to neglect the inflexions 
of the native ones. This for instance led to the introduction — 
of the s as the universal termination of all plural nouns; — 
which agreed with the usage of the French language, and © 
was not alien from that of the Saxon, but was merely an ex- 
tension of the termination of the ancient masculine to other 
classes of nouns. Owing to this cause the English language 
assumed an abstract character much earlier than the Ger- 
man. The confusion of the high and low German dialects, 
which seems to have been particularly active from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, though it had been going 
on even before, enricht the written language with new words 
and notions, but was injurious to its grammatical forms. 
Many deviations from the ancient practice may be account- 
ed for immediately from the influence of the low German. 
Again the irruption of the Teutonic nations into almost 
all the countries that spoke Latin was the chief cause of 
the loss of the Latin inflexions: yet hardly any German 
formation was adopted, though a number of roots were, es- 
pecially by the northern French. It is worth notice that 
the German and Sclavonic races have never intermingled, as 
the German and Latin have in England: German roots 
indeed have been adopted in the Sclavonic tongues, Scla- 
vonic roots, though in less number, by the German; but the 
grammatical inflexions of the two languages do not seem 
to have come into contact. The place to look for such an 
intermixture would be in the Lithuanian or Prussian lan- 
guages In ancient times: the grammatical system of these 
however is too complete for it to be credible that either had 
exercised any violent influence upon the other.” Among the 
numerous confirmations of these remarks it may be observed, 
that almost all our irregular verbs, as they are called, are 
monosyllables of Saxon origin, as is noticed even by John- 
son in his Grammar. That is to say, all our newly im- 
ported verbs were subjected to the same mode of inflexion, 
that which arose out of the first Anglosaxon conjugation : 
hence this conjugation grew in time to outnumber the others 
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so that it almost swallowed them up, or at all events de- 
prived them of their independent character, and occasioned 
their being regarded as anomalies and exceptions. Miller 
too, applying the same principle to the Latin verb, says that 
the forein admixture discernible in other parts of the lan- 
guage has left its passive voice in a very shattered form, 
bttle better than a ruin, inflicting the same injury upon the 
Latin passive verb, which the irruption of the Germanic na- 
tions in aftertimes inflicted on the active in the Romanesque 
languages (Etrusker 1. p. 23). 

Of our Anglosaxon cases we kept but one, the genitive, 
and that only in particular constructions; for this genitive 
must always precede the noun it depends on. Thus becoming 
unused to inflexions, we lost the perception of their meaning 
and nature; and the precursors of Horne Tooke in the six- 
teenth century fancied that the s of the genitive stood for his. 
Under this notion his was often written at length, especially 
where the noun ended in s. At what period this errour was 
first broacht, and how it crept into vogue, my own very limit- 
ed acquaintance with our ancient writers does not enable me 
to determine. I believe it is not found in Chaucer or Maun- 
devile, and probably not in the other writers of the same age. 
The earliest instances I have noticed belong to the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, In the Palace of Pleasure (1575) 
we find Christe his secretes, Vol. 1. p. 44 (ed. Hazlewood), 
Rinaldo his servaunt p. 115, Landolpho his barque p. 125, 
Andreuccio his parentes p. 130, without any knowledge of the 
prince his being there p. 169, Didaco his sworde p. 220, sir 
Stricca his garden p. 322. So in the Mirrour for Magis- 
trates: by Mars his force, King Albanact 10, to Hercules his 
pillers, 35, and so on. In Gerarde’s Herbal this corruption 
occurs perpetually. The title of Sylvester's translation is 
Dubartas his Divine Weekes; that of Purchas, Purchas 
his Pilgrimes. Even Spenser, though one is loth to detect 
errour in a writer to whom the language owes so much, has 
Pegasus his kynd, 1. 9.21, Mars his bed, 111. 6. 24, Saty- 
rane his chaunce, 111. 9. 27, Satyrane his steed, 1v. 4.30, Brute 
Sylvius his sonne, 111.9. 48. This led our grammarians long 
ago to protest against the blunder. Charles Butler, one of the 
earliest of them, in his English Grammar publisht in’ 1634, 
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says: ‘“‘' The Teutonik termination of the genitive some refined 
wit hath turned to Ais, perswading himself that s is but a 
corrupt abbreviation of his, which hee thought necessary to 
restore: and therefore hee wil not write my masters.son is a 
child, but my master his son is a child; which is just as good 
as if in Latin hee would say, not heri filius, but herus 
ejus filius, est infans.” Ben Jonson too, in his Grammar, 
which did not come out till 1640, after his death, says: ‘* Nouns 
ending in 2, 8, sh, g, and ch, in the declining take to the geni- 
tive singular i, and to the plural e; as rose, bush, age, breech ; 
which distinctions not observed brought in first the monstrous 
syntax of the pronoun his joining with a noun betokening a 
possessor.” Yet in spite of these protests it has been so much 
the fashion for Englishmen to know nothing about their own 
tongue, that instances of this ‘‘ monstrous syntax” are to be 
found in many even of our best and purest writers. Milton 
indeed, like Jonson, seems to have kept clear of it: but Ran- 
dolph, Jonson’s adopted son, forgot his father’s precept con- 
cerning it: .Clarendon talks of Mr Hobbes his friends, Mr 
Hobbes his Leviathan: in Dryden’s letters, in printing which 
Malone has rightly followed the poet’s own way of spelling, 
the same corruption occurs repeatedly: Otway, Pope, Con- 
greve, Farquhar use it: the argument of Hudibras begins 
with Sir Hudibras his passing worth; and shortly after, 
I. 1. 439, we come to 

As Ceesar’s horse would kneel and stoop, 

(Some write) to take his rider up; 

So Hudibras his (‘tis well known) 

Would often do to set him down. 
Nay, Addison in the Spectator, No 135, asserts that . “ the 
single letter s on many occasions does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the his and her of our forefathers :” 
though, as Lowth observes, his own words carry their confuta- 
tion along with them; and a little reflexion would shew that s 
can hardly have usurpt the place of her. In a Grammar 
indeed by Joseph Aickin, publisht in 1693, an attempt is made 
to get over this difficulty. ‘The casual preposition of (he 
says) 1s sometimes changed into an adjective possessive; as, 
the King’s son, for of the King, where s is put for his; Jane's 
daughter, where s is put for hers; hell's darkness, where s is 
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put for iés.” It never struck him to ask what his and hers 
and its were; or that they were originally only the genitives of 
he, her, it. This erroneous persuasion had become so invete- 
rate, that the republisher of Ben Jonson in 1692, taking upon 
him to correct his author, audaciously and tacitly put in the 
room of the passage before-cited: ‘‘'To the genitive cases of 
all nouns denoting a possessor is added ‘s with an apostrophe, 
thereby to avoid the gross syntax of the pronoun hie joining 
with a noun; as the Emperor's court; not the Emperor his 
court.” Thus foisting in his own conviction that ’s stands for 
his, and yet retaining the: expression ‘the gross syntax,” 
which is directly opposed to it, he has made old Ben write 
sheer nonsense, in a chapter which even in the old edition is far 
from correct. 

In Wallises Grammar one is startled at first by the 
assertion that noun substantives in English have no distinc- 
tion of gender or case: which in a true English spirit he 
boasts of as an advantage, because it saves us a world of 
trouble: as if the same might not be said of ignorance; or 
as if anything good were to be got at without trouble. But 
does Wallis then entirely pass over our genitive case? He 
speaks of it indeed, but under another name, and calls it 
& possessive adjective: ‘‘which may be formed from any 
substantive, whether singular or plural, by adding s, or if 
needful for the sake of the sound, es. Its meaning is the 
same as that of the preposition of, when it answers to the 
Latin genitive: as mans nature, the nature of man, natura 
humana vel hominis; mens nature, the nature of men, 
natura humana vel hominum.” Here in the first place it 
strikes one that there is nothing in the nature of our ad- 
jectives analogous to this needless variation between the two 
so-called. possessives, mans and mens. But how is a mans 
mature to be reconciled with the character of our adjectives? 
and .what is a@ thousand mens swords? is it mille humani 
enses? The assumption is altogether arbitrary and ground- 
less; and taken up merely for the sake of supporting the 
paradox, that we have no cases. Had Wallis been ac- 
quainted with our old language, a knowledge which our 

ians and lexicographers have strangely thought it 
not worth their while to acquire, he would have found that 
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which .all our modern books are disfigured, of prefixing a 
mark of elision to it. There is no better ground for placing 
such an ugly mark over the genitive, than over the nomina- 
tive plural: where the vowel which used to precede the s 
has been omitted in the one case, it has also been omitted 
in the other; and that no confusion or ambiguity of the 
slightest moment is obviated by the use of such a mark, any- 
body may satisfy himself by reading our old authors in the 
original editions, or in the reprints where the old orthography 
has been retained. For in our old books the genitive is 
written without any mark of the sort. In Hearne’s edition 
of Robert of Gloucester indeed one finds it: but no doubt 
it owes its introduction to a piece of carelessness on the part 
of the editor, who in other respects rightly follows the ortho- 
graphy of his author's age. Even so late as at the publi- 
cation of Paradise Lost, the apostrophe was only introduced 
in a few peculiar cases. In the early editions of Milton 
we read “Of Mans First Disobedience ;”— 
Yet to thir Generals Voyce they soon obeyd 
Innumerable, as when the potent Rod 
Of Amrams son in Egypts evill day ;— 
and so on. The mark of elision is only set over such words 
as Siloa’s 1. 11, Gasza’s 466, Ely’s 495, Rhea’s 513: So, in 
his Minor Poems, over Cynthia's, Ida’s, Jehovah's, Hebe’s, 
Pluto's, the shallow cuccoo's bill. Thus even in the first 
folie we read ‘“ Violets dim, But sweeter than the lids 
of Juno's eyes, Or Cytherea’s breath;” though in other 
cases no difference is made between the genitive and the 
plural. In these words, as in do's for does, the apostrophe 
took the place of an e that had been left out: for Spenser, 
who seldom uses such marks, wrote Plutoes 1. 1. 37, Unaes 
1. 8. 2, Jumoes 1. 4.17, Sansfoyes 1. 4. 51, Duessaes 1. 3. 27, 
Archimagoes 1. 6. 2, Cupidoes 11. 6. 35: and for the same 
reason we find the nominative plural written hero’s in P. L. 
1. 552; idea’s by Osborn p. 20, juncto’s p. 70, comma’s p. 150, 
punctilio’s p. 168, dilemma’s by Fuller, Holy State p. 66, 
Penelope's by Cartwright, Lady Errant, 1. 3: 
*Cause they eat their sweetmeats 
In a black closet, they are counted faithfull, 
The sole Penelope's o° th’ time, the ladies 
Of the chaste Web 7’ th’ absence of their Lords. 
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And this accords with the practice of the Germans, who 
write Grimaldi's, Sebastianis, equally for the genitive sin- 
gular and the nominative plural; as they do Shakspeare’s, 
Sterne’s, Kotzebue’s, to indicate that the e before the s be- 
longs to the name, and is not the e of the genitive, which 
is omitted. Spenser however has Cassiopeias 1. 3. 16, Pha- 
drias 11. 6. 38, Maias iv. 3. 42, being restrained by the pre- 
ceding vowel from inserting the e, as well as Phebes iv. 5. 14, 
Niobes 1v. 7. 30: and since we in our days should never 
dream of inserting the vowel, the note of its being left out 
is quite useless.. Other words should be written like its and 
whose, which are never it’s or who'se. Indeed nothing but 
the mistake about Ais could have led us to commemorate the 
omission of a letter, which in most words has not been in- 
serted these three hundred years, and in many, such as ¢ime’s, 
nature's, never existed. ‘* The genitive singular (says John- 
son) is always written with a mark of elision, according to an 
opinion long received that s is a contraction of his.” And the 
same account of its origin is given by Wallis: ‘‘ qui autem 
arbitrantur illud s loco vocis his adjunctum esse, ideoque 
apostrophi notam semper vel pingendam esse vel saltem sub- 
intelligendam, omnino errant.” It seems to have been in the 
age of Charles II that this practice first became general ; 
when the language, which always sympathizes with, and 
thereby becomes symptomatical of, the moral condition of a 
people, was in a state of general deterioration, which Dryden 
was hardly able to check, and the .effects of which Swift 
found it difficult to crush ; and when our very printers, who 
in early times, and even under Elizabeth, were mostly pains- 
taking, reacht the highest degree of slovenliness. 

Still more absurd is the mark of elision after the geni- 
tive plural. Milton wrote parents tears, P. L. 1. 393: the 
shearers feast, Lyc. 817: which his editors print parents 
tears, the shearers’ feast. Now what in this instance has 
been left out? what does ° stand for? Or is it the purpose 
of a mark of elision to shew that nothing has been elided ? 
It is well to have some reason for what we do, even in 
trifles. Wallis indeed asserts that the s of the plural is 
blended with that of the possessive, or rather that for the 
sake of euphony the former is elided, as the Lord's House 
for the Lords’s House, the Common’s House for the Commons’s 
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That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche: C. T. 483: 

That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face: C. T. 626: 

And thanked him with all hir hertes might : 1878. 
If in Wiclif we find é perpetually substituted for e, and that 
not only in the genitive Cristis, in plurals,—as Gal. v. 19, 
‘“the werkis of the fleisch ben witchecraftis, strivyngis, 
wraththis, chidyngis, sectis, manslaughtris, drunkenessis, 
unmesurable efyngis, and thingis lyk to these”—but in 
such words as undir, fadir, britheren, hymsilf, and many 
more, this is probably owing to his northern extraction. 
In the standard English the e kept its ground. In Cran- 
mer’s Bible the genitives Goddes, Christes, occur frequent- 
ly : so do such genitives as Asaes; which accord with those 
quoted above from Spenser: and though the genitive of 
proper names ending in # is mostly the same as the no- 
minative, Maundevile, p. 111, writes Cayphases hows. Spen- 
ser in like manner says of Duessa, 1. 8. 48, ‘ she growing 
had behind a fowes taile.” In Osborn we find “ through 
the churches dependance,” p. 194; in Congreve’s translation 
of Ovid’s Art of Love, ‘ Beauty ’s the gift of gods, the 
seves pride;” in his translation of the Homeric hymn to 
Venus, ** Delight of human kind, thy sewes pride.” In our 
pronunciation too we make no difference between the geni- 
tive singular and the nominative plural: and that the pro- 
nunciation in ancient times was the same, is pretty clear, because 
in most of the instances in which we find the genitive written 
with his, it is after names ending in s. The ordinary usage 
however of all our old writers agrees with that of Spenser and 
Milton, who write Fair Venus sonne, Like Phabus lampe, 
Morpheus train, Pelops line, without any mark of elision. 
In Puttenhams Arte of English Poesie, 111. 5, we read: ‘So 
we say that: Ciceros stile and Salusts were not one, nor 
Cesars and Livies, nor Homers and Hesiodus, nor Herodotus 
and 7'heucidides, nor Euripides and Aristophones, nor Eras- 
mus and Budeus stiles.” ‘The apostrophe, which in our days 
is usually placed over such genitives, is so modern an inno- 
vation that it is never mentioned either by Wallis or Johnson 
in their Grammars. Our ancient practice moreover accords 
with that of the Germans in similar words, who, since they 
have given up the use of the Latin cases, regard names 
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ending in s as indeclinable, and almost uniformly write 
Atreus Enkel, Tantalus Sohn, Eschylos Agamemnon,. Pri- 
amos Feind. It is singular that so learned a philologer as 
Wolf should have allowed himself to be deluded by the 
English practice into writing Aristophanes’ Wolken, Ho- 
ratius’ Satiren. 

Hence we perceive that, according to the usage of earlier 
times, we have two forms for the genitive of nouns ending in 
8; one in which it is the same with the nominative, as may 
be further seen in the phrases, for goodness sake, for right- 
eousness sake,—and in the similar one, for conscience sake, 
which from the resemblance of sound follows the same rule,— 
in all which the use of an apostrophe is a mere modern cor- 
ruption; the other in which es is added to it. Of these two 
the latter, as agreeing with our mode of pronouncing such 
words, is clearly the preferable one: and for this reason we 
should do well if it were to be generally adopted. It might 
be objected indeed that, when.a-vowel stands before a single s, 
it is mostly pronounced long: but the same objection would 
apply to the nominative plural: if we write geniuses, crocuses, 
Brutuses, Charleses, for the latter, we may do so likewise for 
the genitive: nor is the above principle by any means uni- 
versal, as may be seen from such words as promises, purposes, 
metamorphoses, garrison, comparison, prophesy, hypocrisy, 
disappear, misapply. ‘That arrant absurdity too, the apos- 
trophe subjoined to the genitive plural, ought to be imme- 
diately and utterly rejected. These two steps, as they 
relate to points which are not of very frequent occur- 
rence, I have deemed it safe and advisable to take. With 
regard to the genitive singular, though there also it is de- 
sirable that the apostrophe should be left out, I have been 
withheld from omitting it by an unwillingness to innovate 
too far at once. Nor indeed is it so offensive here, provided 
it be universally recognized that the final s of the genitive 
has nothing to do with his. For as no errour, however 
petty or insignificant, can be allowed to take root and run 
to seed, but a crop of noxious weeds is sure some time or 
other to sprout up from it, so this very mistake about the 
nature of our genitives has been in no slight degree injurious 
to the elegance of our style. There can be little doubt that 
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this very mistake has, latently at least, been the main reason 
why, with the exception of proper names, and of words desig- 
nating human beings, the use of the genitive has of late been 
almost confined to our poets: indeed many eminent prose- 
writers of the present day stiffen and encumber their style 
by avoiding it even in such. Sir James Mackintoshes History 
of England for instance, or, as according to his practice I 
should have called it, the History of England of Sir James 
Mackintosh, would be very much improved by the insertion 
of a few thousand genitives. Many persons nowadays write, 
the Paradise Lost of Milton, the Macbeth of Shakspeare, 
the Principia of Newton, the note of Porson on the Orestes, 
the marriage of Henry: though everybody would say, Mil 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Newton's Prin- 
cipia, Porson’s note on the Orestes, Henry's marriage. Yet 
it is impossible to tell what is gained by a supernumerary 
article and preposition in a language already overburthened 
with them: and as an idiomatical is always an easy and 
graceful style, so every departure from idiom, every attempt 
to staylace the language of polisht conversation, renders our 
phraseology inelegant and clumsy. 


J.C. H. 


ON ENGLISH DIMINUTIVES. 


Gezimm, in the third volume of his German Grammar, 
has devoted a separate chapter to the consideration of the 
diminutive terminations in the Teutonic languages, subjoining 
at the same time a summary statement, for the purposes of 
comparison, of the diminutive forms in other languages, both 
ancient and modern, allied to the Teutonic family. In the 
course of this comprehensive and most learned enquiry, he 
takes occasion incidentally to point out the principal diminutive 
terminations in the English language: but as he has merely 
selected a few instances, for the sake of illustrating his general 
subject, not our language in particular, we may be permitted 
to apply the acute researches of this universal linguist to the 
elucidation of English philology, for which purpose the ac- 
quaintance of a native with his mother-tongue is absolutely 
necessary, and cannot be supplied by the investigations of 
foreigners, however learned and sagacious. 

' Grimm distinguishes two meanings of diminutives: Ist, 
when they express simple diminution (ueiwors) without any 
accessary notion; and, 2nd, when they express a feeling of 
tenderness and endearment (uzroxopiapos), the latter being 
usually unaccompanied with any notion of smallness. To 
these may, as it appears, be added a third sense, of contempt, 
as in the Latin homunculus, homuncio, and the English lord- 
ling ; which indeed is allied with the idea of diminutive size, 
but is nevertheless distinct from it, and expresses merely moral, 
without physical littleness. 

Among the many diminutive terminations in various Teu- 
tonic dialects enumerated by Grimm, two only, viz. ling and 
kin (corresponding to the German chen) have been generally 
prevalent in the English language. When the Teutonic ele- 
ments of our language had a freer play, and were in a state of 
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more vigorous development than is now the case, its power of 
forming diminutives by these means appears to have been con- 
siderable, though now it has almost expired: the words to 
which diminutive terminations have thus been attached, are 
moreover chiefly of Saxon, rarely of French, and never of 
Latin, origin. Partly on this account, and partly because 
diminutives, as expressing either tenderness or contempt, are 
suited to familiar discourse, many of the words which will be 
presently mentioned (except where they have lost their dimi- 
nutive meaning) are homely, or even vulgar. 

The following English diminutives in kin are mentioned 
by Grimm’: mannikin from man, lambkin from lamb, lakin 
(in Shakspeare*) i.e. ladikin from lady, kilderkin, vasculun, 
from kilder, vas. 

Of the same form as mannikin from man is minnikin 
from min, small, the parent of a large family of words, as 
minor, menu, minder, minz, &c.° Napkin, from nappe, a 
cloth, is perhaps the only case in which the Norman part of 
our language has been inflected with this Saxon diminutive 
termination. Instances of diminutives of the other family are 
girkin, or more properly gurkin, from the German gerke, 
the modern diminutive form of which word would be girk- 
chen. The German gurke and the Swedish gurka (to which 
the English gourd is allied) are derived by Adelung from 
the Latin anguria, whence augurken in Low Saxon. 
Jerkin, a jacket, is a derivative of jurk, a frock, in 
Dutch. The word jerkin likewise at one time signified 
a hawk, in which sense it is the diminutive of geier, a hawk 
or vulture in German, which word is preserved in the com- 


1 Vol. 1. p. 681. and see Jamieson in the letter K and kin. 

2 This word only occurs in Shakspeare in the phrase “ by’r lakin,” dakia 
being (according to Nares) “a diminutive of endearment for lady, and our 
lady meant the Virgin Mary.” ‘This oath is still current in the northern 
provincial language of England: see Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, ed. 2. 
p. 96. 104. 

3 The following may serve as a specimen of the value of the etymological 
part of Johnson’s Dictionary. He first inserts the word manikin, and de- 
rives it from manniken Dutch: he then inserts the word manntkin, without 
any reference to his preceding article, and derives it from man and Adein 


German ! 
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ound gerfalcon. The Anglo-Saxon kyrtelkin, from which 
kinner and after him Johnson derive the former sense of 
rkin, is the diminutive of the word, of which kirtle, girdle, 
id giirtel are the modern representatives‘. The words finikin 
om fine, simpkin from simple, pipkin from pipe, bootikin 
om boot, thumbikins or thumbkins, the Scotch name for an 
istrument of torture applied to the thumbs, pumpkin from 
1e German pompe, a gourd, griskin, from grice or gris, a 
ig, require no explanation. Bumpkin or bumkin is evi- 
ently derived from the Dutch boom, (the same as the 
rerman baum, and the English beam) a block of wood: it 
» as Todd has remarked, still the naval term for a bar of 
mber. Slammikin, a slattern, a vulgar English, and also 
Scotch expression, is derived from the word schlamm, mud 
r dirt, preserved in modern German. =Spillikin is the 
iminutive of spill, a flat splinter of wood. The verb ¢o 
pil is still used by carpenters in some parts of England 
ith the sense of splintering in small pieces.  Spille in 
rerman means a pointed piece of wood: whence the Italian 
pilla or spillo, a pin. as pins were doubtless in ancient 
mes made of wood*®. Siskin, the name of a bird, may 
ossibly be equivalent to Siisschen. Bewick, vol. 1. p. 172, 
sys that “‘its song is pleasing and sweetly various.” Firkin, 
1e fourth part of a barrel, exactly corresponds to quadran- 
wlus, being the diminutive of the Anglo-Saxon feower*, or 
ather of the German form vier. Buskin appears to be 
llied to the Dutch broosken, the Scotch brotikins and the 
‘rench brodequin, and may be derived from burse or borse, 
skin or hide (whence it came to mean a purse), evidently 
he same word as the Greek Pupca: bodkin is considered © 
y Skinner as equivalent to bodikin, from body; but neither 
nese, nor any other etymologies hitherto suggested for the 
wo latter words can be considered as altogether satisfactory. 
fore difficult of explanation than either of these is however 
xe word malkin, or maukin, on account of the variety, and” 
pparent discordance of its significations. It is twice used 
y Shakspeare; in Coriolanus, Act 11. Se. 1. 


4 See the Glossary to Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry in v. kyrtell. 
5 See also Jamieson in v. spyle. 
6 Skinner in v. ferkin. 
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The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram "bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him. 

And again in Pericles, Act 1v. Se: 4. 

She did disdain my child, and stood between 

Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin, 

Not worth the time of day. 
On the former of these passages, Hanmer has the following 
note: “A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of mop made of 
clouts for the use of sweeping ovens; thence a frightful 
figure of clouts dressed up; thence a dirty wench.” In 
this word it is quite clear that malkin is the original form, 
from which maukin is softened, in the same way as Aumerle 
from Albemarle, the French aube from albus, chauve from 
calvus, hauteur from altus, Baudouin from Baldwin, &c. 
and like some words in the ancient Cretan dialect, as avcos 
for GAcos, avua for ddua, &c’. The same change prevails 
at this day toa great extent in the provincial language of 
Cheshire". ‘Taking the three senses of malkin, which pro- 
bably are arranged by Hanmer in their proper succession, 
as a guide to its etymology, it would appear to be derived 
from some word signifying a dirty or ragged cloth. Todd 
has suggested the Anglo-Saxon mal, the same word as the 
German mahi, meaning a spot or stain. Mauikin is still used 
in Roxburghshire to denote a half grown female, according 
to Jamieson, who derives it from maédekin®. Makin how- 
ever, as is evident from the English form, is softened from 
malkin; in which word 7 is an essential letter, and must 
be accounted for. But whatever may be the etymology of 


7 See Miiller’s Dorians, Vol. nm. p. 504. In some words, as talk, faloon, 
Talbot, &c. the ancient spelling is retained, but the pronunciation is altered. 
If, like the Greeks, we adapted our spelling to our pronunciation, we should 
write these words tauk, faucon (as in French) Taubot, &c. 

8 See Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, p. 9. 

9 The Scotch possesses many of these diminutives: thus cutikins, spatter- 
dashes, from cute, the ancle; mutchkin, a measure, smootrikin “tiny and 
active, a fondling epithet,” according to Jamieson, &c. 
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malkin or maukin in the sense of a scarecrow and a servant- 
girl, it evidently has an entirely different origin from Malkin 
the diminutive of Mary, (from Mal or Mol), like the Ger- 
man Mailchen, the diminutive of Amalia. Hence (ag Steevens 
has remarked on the passage in Coriolanus) Beaumont and 
Fletcher call Maid Marian by the name of ‘ Malkyn, the 
May Lady'®.” To this sense of Malkin, Johnson refers the 
name grimalkin for a cat, deriving it from the French gris, 
and malkin from Mary: which etymology is rendered pro- 
bable by the common practice of calling animals by familiar 
names of men and women. Grimalkin, the name of a spirit, 
is derived from the cat, and not the converse, as is sometimes 
stated. But neither of these derivations throws any light 
on the Scotch maukin, for a hare; though it may be re- 
marked that the same expression puss is in our language 
familiarly applied both to the cat and the hare. 

In some cases the harsh guttural sound which appears 
to have anciently belonged to this diminutive termination 
(like the modern German ch), instead of being softened into 
the sound which we now represent by the letter K, was alto- 
gether omitted in English: thus maiden was formed from 
maid as mddchen from magd. If the diminutive of maid 
has been formed in the same way as mannikin from man, 
we should write it matdikin, like the modern Flemish ma- 
deken™. In like manner kitten is formed from cat, i.e. 
katchen, or as in modern German katzchen: the word cat- 
kins, which signifies certain substances hanging from trees 
in the manner of a cat’s tail, has preserved the guttural 
sound, turned into K. Chicken is perhaps a similar form; 
although it seems most probable that chicken is merely 
the ancient plural of chick, as oven of ow; and that the 
two numbers have been used indiscriminately for the sin- 
gular, since the ancient plural termination has become obso- 
lete. It is perhaps almost needless to mention that welkin 
is not a word of this family, but is the plural of wole, and 


10 “ Malkin diminutivum 70% troxopterixov nominis Maria.” Skinner in 
v. See also Nares’ Glossary in Malkin. Mal and Mally are still used in the 
North country dialect for Mol and Molly. 


11 Grimm, Vol. nt. p. 681. 
Vou. I. No. 3. 4S 
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means clewds, which in our climate are almost synonymous 
with heaven ”. 

The French bouguin, which is a contemptuous expres- 
sion for an old worthless book, cannot be a Roman word, 
as buch or book seems peculiar to the Teutonic languages: 
but is probably derived from some such irregular“ form as 
buchchen or buchkin, the same as the modern German biich- 
lein. So the French manequin, a puppet, was borrowed 
from the Teutonic manekin. The word pékin, used by the 
French during the government of Bonaparte as a contemp- 
tuous expression for those men who were not soldiers, is a 
corruption of paganus'*; and furnishes the only instance of 
a correlative term to soldier in a modern language *. 

The diminutive Malkin from Mary, already noticed, is 
not the only instance of this inflexion of proper names in 
our language. Christian names, as being the familiar appel- 
latives of children and relations, furnish many examples of 
this termination. ‘Thus Lord Bacon, in his history of Henry 
VII. speaking of the person who counterfeited the Duke of 
York, says that ‘he was named Peter; but afterwards proving 
a dainty and effeminate youth, he was commonly called by 
the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or Perkin'*.” In this 
case, as in many others, that which was originally a Christian 
name has now become a surname. So Malkin, mentioned 
above, Tomkin from Thomas, Jenkin from Jean, Watkin 
from Wat for Walter, Wilkin from William, Dickin (also 
Dickon) from Dick, Sawkin from Sal for Sarah, Hawkin 
from Hal for Henry (like mawkin for malkin, and other 
words before mentioned), Popkin from Bob or Pop for Ro- 
bert, Simpkin or Simkin from Simeon, Larkin from Larry 
for Lawrence, Hopkin from the old name Hob, Hodgkin 


12 See above, p. 412. 

13 Properly words ending in ch were not inflected with the termination 
kin or chen: see Grimm, Vol. 11. p. 680. 

14 On the changes in the meaning of this word, see Gibbon’s last note but 
one to ch. 31 of his History. 

15 See some remarks on this subject by Hume, in a note to his Essay on 
the Populousness of Ancient Nations, Works, Vol. 11. p. 433. 


16 Bacon’s Works, Vol. 11. p. 277. ed. Montagu. 
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from Hodge (whence Hoskins, Huskisson, &c.), Timkin from 
Timothy, Dawkin (whence Dawkins, Dakins, and Deakins) 
from David", Lukin from Louis, or perhaps from Luke, 
&c.: to which may be added Goldsmith's fictitious name of 
Tony Lumpkin. Huggins, Higgins, and Hoggins appear to 
be variously corrupted from the diminutive of Hugh, as 
Diggins was corrupted from Dickins. 

Another diminutive termination formed with the letter 
K noticed in our language by Grimm, is ock; of which he 
produces two instances, bullock and hillock'’*. To these may 
be added paddock a toad, from pada A.S. or padde Dutch 
and German, buttock from the French bout, hummock ap- 
parently from hump. Several instances of this termination 
in Scotch are produced by Jamieson", as Jamock, lassock, 
mannock, laddock, wifock, wifockie, playock, a child’s toy, 
&c. To these we may add bittock from bit, and the En- 
glish haddock, formed from the same word as the Scotch 
haddie; the latter being, as Grimm has remarked, a com- 
mon diminutive form in the Scotch dialect, as lassie, lambie, 
mousie, &c. ” 

Of the diminutive termination in ing*', as in the word 
sweeting, there are scarcely any traces in our language : 
that in ding however occurs in many words, as duckling, 
gosling, foundling, fondling, changeling, nurseling, year- 
ling, suckling, nestling, seedling, youngling, kitling a pro- 
vincial expression for kitten, darling from dear, stripling, 
a slender youth, from strip or stripe, and bantling, which is 
commonly derived from bairn, a child; but in this word, 
as being the participle from bdren, and equivalent to borne, 
or born, the R is an essential letter: its true origin is evi- 


17 Hawkyn, Dawkyn, and Tomkyn appear to be used as Christian names 
in the ancient ballad of The Turnament of Tottenham, Percy Vol. n. and see 
his glossary in Daukin, Hawkin, and Timkin. 

18 Vol. 111. p. 677. 

19 In the letter K. . 

20 Ib. p. 686. The name Pollock from Pol corresponds to Malkin from 
Mal. 

21 Grimm, Vol. 11. p. 682. Some instances of Anglo-Saxon diminutives 
in ling are collected by Rask, A.S. Grammar, p. 104, who likewise points out 
the meaning of contempt belonging to this class of words. 
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dently to be found in the word band, and bandling or bant- 
ling meant a child wrapt in swaddling-bands. The disuse of 
the practice of swathing infants in this country has probably 
prevented this etymology from being at once perceived. Sap- 
ling is a young tree, which has formed no heart and is all sap. 
In the words underling™, lordling, and hireling, this termi- 
nation conveys the idea of contempt which belongs to the 
diminutive form. But in staring from stare, scantling, 
grayling, a fish, sanderling a bird frequenting the sands 
on the seashore, and in many ancient words, as easterling, 
westling, inhabitants of the East and West, and popeling, a 
Roman Catholic, it serves merely as a termination, without 
suggesting any accessary notion of smallness, either physical 
or moral. 


G.C. L. 


ss To which corresponds oferiyng (i.e. overling) in the very ancient ballad 
of ‘ Richard of Almaigne,’ Percy Vol. n. although in this word ling is merely 
a termination, as in hauptiing. Underling perhaps originally answered to 
overling, and merely meant an inferior; and afterwards acquired its diminu- 
tive contemptuous sense, as Niebuhr observes of the Latin diminutive termi- 
nation in ulus, History of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 70. Lording likewise is used by 
old writers without any disparaging force; but Swift employs it with a sense 
equivalent to that of lordiing. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


I. 


Etymology of Tuderos. 


In the article upon Kruse’s Hellas (p. 339) is the 
following remark. ‘* How large a part of the Greek lan- 
guage is entirely lost to us! To take an instance from a 
celebrated name: Tvdszos was evidently a significant word : 
yet what is to be made of the first syllable ?” 

I think it probable that TudA:wzos meant a horse of a 
certain colour. We have analogous examples in the names 
Aevxtrmos, MeAamaros, TAavxirmos, EavOirmos. Now in 
the Swedish and Danish languages Gul signifies yellow. 
But a word which prevailed in the ancient Teutonic 
may well be looked for in the ancient Greek and Latin also. 
Nor is it wanting in the latter; it is the Latin gilous, 
which is the parent of the German gelb and English yellow. 
TvAurmos therefore in my opinion is synonymous with 
=avOianos. 

It will perhaps be asked with regard to the adjective 
gilous, whether it can be applied with propriety to the colour 
of a horse? Let Virgil answer the question. 

honesti 
Spadices, glaucique, color deterrimus albis, 
Et gilvo.—Georg. 111. 82. 
H. F. T. 


II. 


Conjecture on a passage of Eschylus. 


In the Prometheus, |. 441, Prometheus says trav Bporois 
de wyuata Axovcad’. which some translate ‘“‘ Hear the sor- 
rows of mortals;” and others, ‘‘ Hear my sufferings among 
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mortals.” This passage however is not followed by any 
account of his sufferings, but by an eloquent and very 
ample relation of the various inventions by which he bene- 
fited the human race. I have no manner of doubt therefore 
that the genuine reading is rav Bporois & evpymara 
‘Axovga@’. Every one must see how easily YP might be 
corrupted into IJ, and the poet employs the word evpe:y no less 
than three times immediately afterwards. 

Kai ayy apQuov e€oyov codicpatwy 

efevpov avross. 

ouvris GAXoc avr emou 

AworTEp evpE vavTiiwy oxNuaTA. 

Toavta unxavnuat etevpwv TaXas 

Bporoicw, avros oun exw cogion. 
I perceived, after making the above conjecture, that I had 
been anticipated in it; but as the common reading still 
keeps its place in the text, I think it worthy of being 
again brought forward. 

H. F. T. 


iil. 
Correction of a passage of Euripides. 


Tue Iphigenia in Aulis opens thus: 


ATAMEMNON. 
w mpeo Bu; Sopwy Twvoe TapaOev 
OTELXE. 
MIPEZBYTH. 


oTeiyw. TI d€ xawoupyes, 
" Aryauemvov avak ; 
ATAMEMNON. 
EVEL. 
IIPEZSBYTH 2. 
OTEVvOw. 
pada Tot ynpas ToupLOV auarvoy 
kat ew obBarpois o€v mapectw. 
ATAMEMNON. 


t] ’ a 
Tis WOT ap aoTnp OE rropOmuevet 5 Ke TA. 
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1e old man enquires of Agamemnon what he is going to 
; and the king replies wevce:, thou shalt hear. But does 
proceed to inform him? Not at all: he merely asks him 
e names of the stars. I think Euripides wrote differently. 
Ti de Katvoupyers 
" Aryauenvov avaé ; 
AI. omevee. 
IIP. omevdw. 
his omevce, omevow answers to the OTELXE, oTeiyw in the 
ie before. In this conjecture too, which occurred to me 
me time since, I find I have been anticipated by Hermann 
his edition of this play. So many scholars of every kind 
we of late years been busying themselves about the Greek 
agic drama, that it is not easy to hit on any thing, whe- 
er right or wrong, which has not already been hit on by 
me one else. 


H. F. T. 


IV. 


Sir William Joneses Division of the Day. 


In the very clever and: brilliant attack made in the 
idinburgh Review on Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life 
f Johnson we meet with the following passage. ‘ All our 
eaders have doubtless seen the two distichs of Sir William 
ones, respecting the division of the time of a lawyer. One 
f the distichs is translated from some old Latin lines, the 
ther is original. The former runs thus: 

‘Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.’ 
Rather,’ says Sir William Jones, 

‘Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.’ 
[he second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. ‘ Sir Wil- 
iam, says he, ‘has shortened his day to twenty-three hours, 
md the general advice of ali to heaven destroys the peculiar 
ppropriation of a certain period to religious exercises. Now 
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we did not think that it was in human dulness to miss 
the meaning of the lines so completely. Sir William dis- 
tributes twenty-three hours among various employments. One 
hour is thus left for devotion. The reader expects that the 
verse will end with, and one to heaven. ‘The whole pomt 
of the lines consists in the unexpected substitution of alJ for 
one. The conceit is wretched enough; but it is perfectly 
intelligible, and never, we will venture to say, perplexed 
man, woman, or child before.” No. cvs1. p. 11. 

This is somewhat ingenious, and sufficiently confident : 
it seems rather hard however to accuse Mr Croker of more 
than “human dulness,” for not having hit upon a conceit 
which probably never entered the head of ‘‘ man, woman, 
or child before,” but at all events never entered Sir William 
Joneses. Had these lines occurred in an ancient manuscript, 
every scholar would without hesitation have pronounced that 
the word siz at the head of the second couplet was an errour 
of the scribe, who was misled by the six at the head of the 
first couplet ; and have argued that, as the first line in the 
first couplet begins and ends with siz, so the author in the 
second would assuredly make it begin and end with seven. 
Now if we turn to Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William 
Jones, from which these verses are taken, we find in p. 251: 
‘* On another scrap of paper the following lines appear: they 
were written in India, but at what period is not known, nor 
indeed of any consequence: 

Sir Edward Coke. 
Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer—the rest on nature fix: 
Rather 

Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 
Here we gain a support for our emendation, in the similar 
transfer of the preposition to from the second couplet to the 
first, as cited in the Review, where Sir William Jones ap- 
pears to be equally ignorant of grammar and of arithmetic. 
And on looking to the Errata one finds, “ p. 251, for six 
read seven.” It may be thought a pity that so much in- 
genuity and such good abuse should have been wasted. But 


this 1s a common occurrence in the history of criticism. 
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Those who are most lavish of such compliments as fatuus, 
bardus, and hebes, are pretty sure to be wrong on the very 
point which calls forth their talent for scurrility. The Muses 
are always careful to keep out of the sound of Billingsgate. 

Sir William Joneses first couplet is a translation of three 
verses quoted by Coke in his first Institute, Lib. 11. cap. 1. 
sect. 85. 

Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aequis, 

Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas, 

Quod superest ultro sacris largire camenis. 
As our attention has been accidentally called to these lines, 
I may be allowed to mention that the original transcript 
of the translations is found in the fly-leaf of a copy of Gil- 
bert’s Law of Evidence, where it appears in the following 
state, with sundry corrections, and with the date, which 
was not known to Lord Teignmouth. 


KE. C. 
ee address’d ; 
applied ; 
Six hours to sleep allot, to law the same ; 
pray feast sweet the rest 


Pray four, feast two, the rest the Muses claim 
the Muse claims all . beside. 
W. J. 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.. 
1784. 

Thus we see that Sir William Jones, instead of being charge- 
able with a wretched conceit, was inculcating a high and 
sacred principle, a principle which was the lodestar of his 
whole being, that religion is not a thing to be set apart 
from the world, and cut off from all fellowship with our 
other duties, but that every portion of our life ought to be 
pervaded and animated and hallowed by it. 


J. C. H. 


Vor. I. No. 3. 4 7T 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 





p. 11. Among the letters ascribed to Hippocrates we find a correspondence between 
him and Hystanes the satrap of the Hellespont, who had been commissioned by 
Artaxerxes to invite the great physician to the Persian court. This Hystanes wis 
no doubt designed by the rhetorician who fabricated those letters, to be the same 
person as the Osthanes whom we see thus brought into connexion with Democritus. 

p- 36.1. 2. See Niebuhr, Roman History, Vol. 1. p. 620, note 9. 

p- 60. 1. 14. See the very remarkable passage in Diodorus, xv. 90. 

p. 133. 1. 10. For Cconomics read Politics. 

p. 135. 1. 20. Read éypuvro. 

p- 137. 1. 8. The original reading AYTQIKAIIEPA was corrupted into 
AYTQIICAITEPA, of which the next copyist made AYTOICOIIEPEIC. 
Three manuscripts have iepeds for of lepeis, Bekker, p. 1351. 

p. 138. 1. 14. Bekker, p. 1352. 1.31. prints xArro’s rots dXXove fom all his 
manuscripts: but rovs is merely a repetition of the preceding syllable, and ought 
to be expunged. 

p- 175. On the abode of these Sicelians and tie statement concerning Echetus 
see Muller Etrusker, 1. 10, 11, 15. 

p. 191. On wépay in the sense of over against see Buttmann, Lexilogus 11. 26—8. 

p. 252. 1. 27. Letronne, p. 80, supposes that a word has dropt out in this 
passage, and that Scylax wrote Evpiwos, reixos AvOndwy, reixos Ladyaveds, Onfas. 
But this conjecture is liable to the objection that reixor ought properly to be sub- 
joined to the proper name, not to precede it. Muller (Orchomenos p. 415) would 
merely put a comma after Edperxos, and read Elpixos, reixos, 'AvOndey retyor: 
which is plausible enough. 

p. 286. n.24. for 56 read 516. 

p. 291. Fab. 1. 4. for dpe read wpns. 

p. 294. Fab. vin. 7. The true reading probably is, ot mév yap ovrat éy AvKos 
AEwy Haiver. 

p. 301. 1. 4. from bott. for rulxsos read rotyois. 

p. 345. 430. read Herod. 1. 56. 

p. 406. n. 8. Compare Aesch. Choéph. 569. i én widXato: rv ixérny dreipyere. 

p. 412. 1.24. With the expression welkin eye may be compared the verses in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 

Thou canst not see one wnnkle on my brow; 
Mine eyes are grey and bnght and quick in turning. 


p. 576 line 2] read oye 
= 22 ouK 
578 14 rTvyXavw 
581 =. 18 read with Koppiers otrws aytov ye 
586 7 read Aids 
— 32 aprowotos 
590 14 "AXkpeéwva 
594 note 108 line 3 eK payetpeiwr 
595 line 2 amwrovéuwy 
600 3 KT Ma 
601 ll or’ av 
602 | wo 


605 note 139 line 12 auyevius 
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Pherecydes 109. 119. 

Phileterus 606. 

Philip of Theangela 110. 373—J81. 

Philistus 125. 

Philo 30. 31. 62. 63. 
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Philostratus 262. 

Philexenus 596. 606. 
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tity of the final 220—223. 
130. : 
rreis 380. 

, Apoile 231. 
214—5. 

23. 

iM. 

oc 282. 

pales Ql. 
235. 

418. 

‘ovvnaos 325. 
aunooua: 234, 
619. 

vow 345. 

638. 

99. 101. 237. 
« 269. 

219. 

@, avaroAy 19—26. 
opar 132. 

rns 620. 

406. 

21-2. 

70a: 135. 

is 614. 

¢ 614. 

18. 

123. 

yyia 57. 

mia 57. 

5. 

ov 313-815. 


8 and 3 interchanged 624. 
BapBapos 611. 

Bacirtevs 418. 

BeBpuxes 619. 

Berriwv 417. 

Brew, BreWoua: 283. 
Bonow 233. . 

Bovxorw 301. 

Bouyer 619. 


yayypawa 620. 

ye pev on 212. - 
yetoov 552. 

yeraow 235. 

yevos 13. 348. 
T'npvovere 622. 
yveopeov 43. 44, 
T'paia: 620. 
TvAiwrwos 388. 687. 


5 and f interchanged 624. 
6 and @ interchanged 619. 
da in composition 624. 
Aavirjis 624. 

& ow 243. 

dexavor 68. 

deoro(e 219. 

Aevve 626. 

Aevc 626. 

devrepeia AaBeiv 79. 

oy 240. 

39 vu, dy vuv, vow dy 227. 
da in composition 233. 
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diadoyos 90. 
d:arcrntys 421. 423. 
Siateyyw 232. 
dia, dibn 232. 
Arwvn 626. 

cite 235. 
Aodomes 322. 619. 
Spva(w 616. 


Apvomes 322. 615. 6. 


Awswvn 624. 
Awpis 624. 


éadnv 406. 414. 


eyxeapiacw— ona 234. 


ef 99—105. 237. 
€i\ap 408. 

eiAew 406—9. 413. 
€iXirrovs 407. 
cloayyedevs 380-1. 
‘Exatownoo 325. 
Expavov 239. 
€A\avn 414. 
"EAagdovrnoos 325. 
€Aaw 404. 

eAikn 413. 
EXccomis 412. 
€EAicow 406. 
“EAAas 344. 609. 
€AAedavos 414. 
"EAAnv 609. 
"EAAnerovros 609. 
"EdAowes 612. 
€Aos 412. 

éAcas 407. 


ev for noav in terminations 240. 


éfaipéeomos 137. 
efnpTupevos 243. 
€wawesw—opa 234. 
Execa 239. 

exnoa 239. 


ewikapmia 134. 
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€mkpavris. 545. 
emiAdAiCo 412. 
emotaris 545. 
EWITEAAW, EMITOAH LO—E. . 
ENIT POTEUS 140. 
éextraxipwvnv 15. 
éexraployyos 9. 14. 
‘Epuns 70. 

ErwEpos 71. 
éotnéw-opa: 234. 
étadov 238. 
Evpuros 252. 

€wa popos 71. 
Cyow-opar 234. 

av 99—105. 


6 and 8 interchanged 619.- 
Oacos 624. 
Ocayyéda 375-6. 
Onpacw-opar 234. 
Onpevow-opar 234. 
Gi~w-opar 234. 
Boros 619. 

Opgé 618. 

Opacos 215. 
Oparrw 619. 
Opavw 619. 

bupe» 554. 


"TBnpes 622 
iB 623. 
iBvE 622. 
iBuew 622. 

‘An 406. 

tAryE 412. 
tAAas 409. 410. 413. 
tAAos 412. 
tAAw 409, 412. 
iAus 412. 
"Tvdoi 262. 
iova 418. 
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613. 
3. 
5. 


1pow, kAnpwros 4Q am. 
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Aa 620. 624—5. 
Aayyavew apynv 420—4. 
Aamos 620. 

Aais 620. 

Aatpvyoves 619. 620. 
AaAayes 616. 

Aard(w 616. 

Aadéw 616. 

Aapia 620. 

Aapos 620. 

Aapooa Aadpica 624—5. 
Aaoxw 620. 

Aaw 620. 

AeAeyes 616. 

Aémpiva, Aerpwa 257. 
Aryupwvos 622. 

Acyves 621. 

Adyos 281. 


Mayors 13. 38. 39. 52. 
parrun 559. 560. 

pevos and pos confounded 211 
ueoonpns 24. 

perowov 547. 

Modoccoi 612. 

Murydoves 619. 

pvbos 281. 322. 

Muovnaos 325. 

Mucoi 619. 


vaus, declension of, 218. 
vavoeTo\ncw-ona: 234. 
veavioxos 508. 

vepecOa: 195. 

vuy, quantity of, 225—8. 


oipote 236. 

cABayniov 418. 

Odos 415. 

ov\pos 418. 

odupa 418. 
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Spiros 406. 
omatov 547. 


Sppos 418. 


ov wy with the subjunctive 218-4. 


ovas 638. 

ovAapos 406. 

ovAn 414. 417. 418. 
ovAa: 418. 

ovAos 414—6. 
ovhoyvTat 414. 
obAw 416-7. 

ods 551. 638. 
operrAw 419. 


wapaivécw-ouar 234. 
wapwrides 551. 
warpia 131. 
MagAayoves 619. 
nagpratw 619. 

weiva and wewy 228. 
wédas 625. 


Mevacyoi, Hedapyoi 338. 613—5, 


625. 
wercias 625. 


TleAowovuncos 322, 324-5. 


mwempaya 130. 

wepav wepain 189—192. 
wepOeo 617. 

wepi 415. 

IIjdacov, IIndaca 377. 
avevow 2306. 
wolecw-opat 234. 
mwortos 620. 

wovos 43—5. 
wpaypaTevopat 129. 

w par Tey 139. 

ow pn0es 617. 

w piv, quantity of, 241. 
TH poxovvnaos 325. 
WUpoEs 69. 71. 


pew 215. 


s and p interchanged 615. 
Leipnves 622. 

Zeipros 25. 

cwryow 235. 

Zovayeda 375. 
oracw-opa: 235. 

crac 13. 


otiiBeov 69. 71. 


Tayy 129. 
Tapacow 618. 
reOvntw-opar 235. 
ref eo-opat 235. 
revge@-opar 2385. 
TyaveBoa: 617. 
rywac8a: 132. 

ris 238. 

ToApa, Trovpn 223. 
rofevow-onar 235. 
Toros 130. 
tpamwew 410. 
tprywv 616. 
tpv(w 616. 

Tpuw 616. 

Tpw(e 616. 


UmiAAw 408. 
vrormacba: 132. 


pacer 69—71. 
gaivoy 69—\ 7}. 
dpappaxos 288. 
parvepna 547. 
Dopkus 620. 
Ppicow 619. 
ppovTicpa 248. 
PpovTie-ovpat 235. 
Dpvyes 619. 
eras 287. 
gwapopos 69. 71. 
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B. Wrgos WnpiCoua: 419. 424. 
17. wpa 32. 33. 34. 40. 

ty 424. dpa lonpepiva 37. 

-ovpa: 235. xaipixat 37. 

+ 880-1. wporoyiov 33. 

>. wspooxomioy 33. 

pra 235. ws after comparatives 242, | 


be 235. wr ides §51. 
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ABALIENATIO 170. 
Aestuo 411. 

Agnatio 153. 

Ala 418. 
Alienationes 170. 
Anguria 680. 

Annus 40. 
Astrologus 57. 
Astronomus 87. 
Axilla 418. 


Bulla, Bullire 411. 


Canidia 471. 

Carcer, Carceres 618. 
Cessio in jure 155. 
Civis 152-3. 
Clathratae 557. 
Clymena 548. 
Coelum 412. 


Coloniarum genera 16]—4. 


Columbaria 547. 
Cymatium 544. 


Doleo 619. 
Dolus 619. 


Exceptio annalis 170. 


Flamma 617. 
Flo 617. 


Gens 348. 

Glolus virorum 406. 
Grus 623. 

Gustus 370. 


Hereditas 10d. 
Hesperia 19, 
Homuncio 674. 


Homunculus 679. 
Horae planetariae 49. 
Hypaethra 548. 


Juno 626. 
Jus Italicum 159—173. 
Jus Latii 151—159. 


Latinitas 157. 

Latini veteres 160. 
Latinus 152-3. 157. 161. 
Latinus Junianus 154—8. 
Latium 157. 

Lex Julia 157. 


Lex Julia de fundo dotali 170. 


Lex Junia Norbana 153-4. 
Lex Livia 156. 


Malta 478. 

Mar 418. 

Mars 418. 
Meniana 539. 
Metatome 545. 
Metophae 547. 
Minor 680. 

Mola, Molo 418-9. 


Nexum 153155. 
Nola 411. 


Odor 624. 
Oleo 621. 
Olor 62]. 
Ophae 547. 
Opici 322. 


Pello 406. 
Peregrinus 152-3. 
Periclymenon 548. 
Persona 613. 
Phoceus 451. 


us 481. 
t 552. 


>i 168-9. 


neipi 168-9. 
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Stillicidium 552. 
Stultus 479. 


Terere 467. 
Testamentifactio 153. 


Usucapio 169. 


Valde 419. 
Validus 417. 
Vibex 623. 
Virtus 360. 
Voluto 410. 
Volvo 406. 
Vulgus 406. 
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F ie placed after French words, G after German, 1 after Italian. 


AcxNowLEDGEMENT 663. 
Alchemist 57. 

Anatolia 57. 

Aube F. 682. 


Bantling 685. 


Bell 411. 
Blasen G. 613. 


Dawkins 685. 


Easterling 686. 
Esthetics, esthetical 369. 370. 


Favorable 648. 
Favour 648. 
Finikin 681. 
Firkin 681. 
Full 419. 


Gerfalcon 68). 
Girdle 681. 


Heal 416-7. 
Heil G. 417. 
Higgins 685. 
Hillock 685. 
Hireling 686. 
Hodgkin 684. 
Honorable 648. 
Honour 648. 
Hopkins 684. 
Hummock 685. 
Hurl 410. 
Huskisson 685. 
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itive termination, 685. 


d 63. 


i. 


<3 369. 
180. 


mation of diminutives, 679— 


lutive termination, 679. 685- 


18. 


ation 360. 


ive termination 685. 


Pipkin 681. 

Plump of spears 406. 
Pollock 685. 
Popeling 686. 
Popkin 684. 
Pumpkin 681. 
Purse 681. 


Quelle G. 411. 


Rhyme, rime 653. 
Roll 419. 
Roundly 415. 


Sanderling 686. 
Sapling 686. 
Saturnian 371. 
Saturnine 371. 
Sawkin 684. 
Scantling 686. 
Sensible 371. 
Sensual 371. 
Sensuous 371. 
Simpkin 681. 684. 
Siskin 681. 
Slammikin 681. 
Sollen G. 419. 
Spill 681. 

Spilla, spillo I. 681. 
Spille G. 681. 
Spillikin 681. 
Starling 686. 
Stripling 685. 
Sweeting 685. 


Taste 370. 
Tasty 369. 
Thrice 656. 
Thrill 616. 
Thumbikins 68]. 
Timkins 685. 
Tomkins 684. 
Traben G. 410. 
Trappen G. 410. 
Treten G. 410. 
Twice 656. 


Underling 686. 


Watkin 684. 
Wild 41 1. 
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Welkin 412-3. 683. Whole 416. 
Well 411. Whoee 656. 
Welle G. 411. Wilkins 684. 
Welley 412. Willow 413. 
Welt G. 410. Wohl G. 419. 
Westling 686. Wolke G. 413. 
Whirl 410. Wolle G. 415. 
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